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to  the  censure  of  the  grave  and  reverend  Frelates  within  this 
land^  to  the  judgment  of  learned  men^  and  the  sober  considera^ 
tion  of  all  others.  Wherein  I  may  happefy  erre  as  others  before 
me  hdTve  done^  but  an  heretike  by  the  help  of  Almghty  God  I 
will  never  ^e." — HooKER,  MS.  Note  on  the  title  leaf  of  ±c 
"  Christian  Letter." 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  basis  of  this  Edition  is  the  Text  of  that  of  1836*  The 
Editor^s  VreEAce  and  Notes  have  been  omittedj  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  which  consist  merely  of  more  exact  verifica- 
tion of  Hooker's  references.  These^  and  the  section  figures 
at  the  beginning  of  paragraphs^  are  printed  within  brackets. 
The  Head-lines  and  Index  have  been  retained^  except  where 
the  latter  refers  to  the  Editor's  Preface:  and  the  several 
Works  are  arranged  in  the  same  order. 

An  Index  of  Texts  has  now  (i86j)  been  added  from  the 
Edition  of  1863. 
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•I     CAJJFOIiXiA. 


TO  TBI 


RIGHT   HON.   AND  BIGHT  RBV.   FATHER  IN  GOD, 

GEORGE,   LORD    BISHOP   OF   WINCHESTER, 

DEAK  OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  CHAPEL  BOTAL, 
AND  PRELATE  OV  THE  MOST  KOBLB  OBDEB  OV  THE  GARTER. 


My  Lord, 
I  HERE  present  you  with  a  relation  of  the  life  of  that 
humble  man,  to  whom,  at  the  mention  of  his  name,  princes, 
and  the  most  learned  of  this  nation,  have  paid  a  reverence. 
It  was  written  by  me  under  your  roof:  for  which,  and  more 
weighty  reasons,  you  might,  if  it  were  worthy,  justly  claim  a 
title  to  it :  but  indeed,  my  Lord,  though  this  be  a  well-meant 
sacrifice  to  the  memory  of  that  venerable  man ;  yet  I  have 
BO  little  confidence  in  my  performance,  that  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  subscribing  your  name  to  it;  and  desire  all  that 
know  your  Lordship  to  receive  it,  not  as  a  dedication,  by 
which  you  receive  any  access  of  honour,  but  rather  as  a 
more  humble  and  a  more  public  acknowledgment  of  your 
long  continued,  and  your  now  daily,  favours  to 

your  most  affectionate, 

and  most  humble  servant, 

IZAAK  WALTON. 
Nov.  28, 1664. 
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PmST  EDITION  OP  THE  LIFE  OF  HOOKER, 


PX7BLIBHBD  IN  1665. 


TO  THE   READER. 

X  THINE  it  necessaiy  to  inform  my  reader,  that  Dr.  Gkiuden 
(the  hite  Bishop  of  Worcester)  hath  also  lately  wrote  and 
published  the  life  of  Master  Hooker.  And  though  this  be 
not  writ  by  design  to  oppose  what  he  hath  truly  written,  yet 
I  am  put  upon  a  necessity  to  say,  that  in  it  there  be  many 
material  mistakes,  and  more  omissions.  I  conceive  some  of 
his  mistakes  did  proceed  fix)m  a  belief  in  Master  Thomas  Fuller, 
who  had  too  hastily  published  what  he  hath  since  most  in- 
genuously retracted.  And  for  the  bishop's  omissions,  I  sup- 
pose his  more  weighty  business,  and  want  of  time,  made  him 
pass  over  many  things  without  that  due  examination,  which 
my  better  leisure,  my  diligence,  and  my  accidental  advantages, 
have  made  known  unto  me.- 

And  now  for  myself,  I  can  say,  I  hope,  or  rather  know, 
there  are  no  material  mistakes  in  what  I  here  present  to  you 
that  shall  become  my  reader.  Little  things  that  I  have  re- 
ceived by  tradition  (to  which  there  may  be  too  much  and  too 
little  &ith  given)  I  will  not  at  this  distance  of  time  undertake 
to  justify;  for  though  I  have  used  great  diligence,  and  com- 
pared relations  and  circumstances,  and  probable  results  and 
expressions,  yet  I  shall  not  impose  my  belief  upon  my  reader; 
I  shall  rather  leave  him  at  liberty :  but  if  there  shall  appear 
any  material  omission,  I  desire  every  lover  of  truth  and  the 
memory  of  Master  Hooker,  that  it  may  be  made  known  unto 
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me.  And^  to  iBcline  bim  to  it^  I  here  promise  to  acknowledge 
and  rectify  any  such  mistake  in  a  second  impression^  which 
the  printer  says  he  hopes  for ;  and  by  this  means  my  weak 
(but  faithful)  endeavours  may  become  a  better  monument^  and 
in  some  degree  more  worthy  the  memory  of  this  Yenerable 
man. 

I  confess^  that  when  I  consider  the  great  learning  and  vir- 
tue of  Master  Hooker^  and  what  satis&ction  and  advantages 
many  eminent  scholars  and  admirers  of  him  have  had  by  his 
labours^  I  do  not  a  Uttle  wonder^  that  in  sixty  years  no  man 
did  undertake  to  tell  posterity  of  the  excellences  of  his  life 
and  learnings  and  the  accidents  of  both ;  and  sometimes  Won- 
der more  at  myself,  that  I  have  been  persuaded  to  it;  and^ 
indeed,  I  do  not  easily  pronounce  my  own  pardon,  nor  expect 
that  my  reader  shall,  unless  my  introduction  shall  prove  my 
apology,  to  which  I  refer  him. 
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MR  KICHAED  HOOKER 


THE  INTRODUCTION. 

X  HAVE  been  pergnaded  by  a  firiend,  whom  I  reverencej 
and  oiight  to  obey^  to  write  Tie  Life  of  Richard  Hooker,  the 
happy  author  of  five  (if  not  more)  of  the  eight  learned  books 
of  lie  Zaws  of  Ecclmadical  Polity,  And  though  I  have  un- 
dertaken it,  yet  it  hath  been  with  some  unwillingness,  because 
I  foresee  that  it  must  prove  to  me,  and  especially  at  this  time 
of  my  age,  a  work  of  much  labour  to  inquire,  consider,  re- 
search, and  determine,  what  is  needful  to  be  known  concerning 
him.  For  I  knew  him  not  in  his  Ufe,  and  must  therefore  not 
only  look  back  to  his  death,  (now  sixty-four  years  past,)  but 
almost  fifty  years  beyond  that,  even  to  his  childhood  and  youth, 
and  gather  thence  such  observations  and  prognostics,  as  may 
at  least  adorn,  if  not  prove  necessary  for  the  completing  of 
what  I  have  undertaken. 

This  trouble  I  foresee,  and  foresee  also,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  escape  censures ;  against  which  I  will  not  hope  my  well- 
meaning  and  diligence  can  protect  me,  (for  I  consider  the  age 
in  which  I  live,)  and  shall  therefore  but  entreat  of  my  reader 
a  suspension  of  his  censures,  till  I  have  made  known  unto 
him  some  reasons,  which  I  myself  would  now  gladly  believe 
do  make  me  in  some  measure  fit  for  this  undertaking:  and 
if  these  reasons  shall  not  acquit  me  firom  all  censures,  they 
may  at  least  abate  of  their  severity;  and  this  is  all  I  can  pro- 
bably hope  for. 
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My  reasons  follow. 

About  forty  years  past  (for  I  am  now  past  the  seventy 
of  my  age)  I  began  a  happy  affinity  with  William  Cranmer^ 
(now  with  God,)  grand  nephew  unto  the  great  archbishop  of 
that  name ;  a  fiunily  of  noted  prudence  and  resolution ;  with 
him  and  two  of  his  sisters  I  had  an  entire  and  firee  friendship  : 
one  of  them  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  Spencer,  a  bosom  friend, 
and  sometime  com-pupil  with  Mr.  Hooker  in  Corpus  Christi 
college  in  Oxford,  and  after,  President  of  the  same.  I  name 
them  here,  for  that  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  them  in 
this  following  discourse ;  as  also  George  Cranmer  their  brother^ 
of  whose  useftd  abilities  my  reader  may  have  a  more 'authentic 
testimony  than  my  pen  can  purchase  fo!r  him,  by  that  of  our 
learned  Camden  and  others. 

This  William  Cranmer,  and  his  two  forenamed  sisters,  had 
some  affinity,  and  a  most  familiar  friendship  with  Mr.  Hooker, 
and  had  had  some  part  of  their  education  with  him  in  his 
house,  when  he  was  parson  of  Bishop's-Bome  near  Canter* 
bury ;  in  which  city  their  good  father  then  lived.  They  had 
(I  say)  a  part  of  their  education  with  him,  as  myself,  sinoe 
that  time,  a  happy  cohabitation  with  them ;  and  having  some 
years  before  read  part  of  Mr.  Hooker^s  works  with  great  liking 
and  satis£euiftion,  my  affection  to  them  made  me  a  diligent 
inquisitor  into  many  things  that  concerned  him :  as  namely^ 
of  his  person,  his  nature,  the  management  of  his  time,  his 
wife,  his  family,  and  the  fortune  of  him  and  his.  Which 
inquiry  hath  given  me  much  advantage  in  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  now  under  my  consideration,  and  intended  for  the 
satisfaction  of  my  reader. 

I  had  also  a  friendship  with  the  reverend  Doctor  Usher, 
the  late  learned  Archbishop  of  Armagh;  and  with  Doctor 
Morton,  the  late  learned  and  charitable  Bishop  of  Durham; 
as  also  with  the  learned  John  Hales,  of  Eton  College;  and 
with  them  also  (who  loved  the  very  name  of  Mr.  Hooker)  I 
have  had  many  discourses  concerning  him ;  and  from  them, 
and  many  others  that  have  now  put  off  mortality,  I  might 
have  had  more  informations,  if  I  could  then  have  admitted 
a  thought  of  any  fitness  for  what  by  persuasion  I  have  now 
undertaken.  But,  though  that  full  harvest  be  irrecoverably 
lost,  yet  my  memory  hath  preserved  some  gleanings,  and  my 
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diligence  made  such  additions  to  them,  as  I  hope  will  prove 
useful  to  the  completing  of  what  I  intend.  In  the  discovery 
of  whioh  I  shall  be  faithful^  and  with  this  assurance  put  a 
period  to  my  introduction. 


THE    LIFE. 

IT  is  not  to  be  doubted^  but  that  Richard  Hooker  was 
bom  at  Heayy-tree^  near^  or  within  the  precincts,  or  in  the 
citj  of  Exeter;  a  city  which  may  justly  boast,  that  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  him,  and  Sir  Thomas  Bodley ;  as  indeed  the 
county  may,  in  which  it  stands,  that  it  hath  furnished  this 
nation  with  Bishop  Jewel,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  many  others,  memorable  for  their  valour  and 
learning.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  of  our  redemption 
1553  >  ^^^  ^^  parents  that  were  not  so  remarkable  for  their 
extraction  or  riches,  as  for  their  virtue  and  industry,  and 
God's  blessing  upon  both;  by  which  they  were  enabled  to 
educate  their  children  in  some  degree  of  learning,  of  which 
our  Richard  Hooker  may  appear  to  be  one  fair  testimony; 
and  that  nature  is  not  so  partial,  as  always  to  give  the  great 
blessings  of  wisdom  and  learning,  and  with  them  the  greater 
blessings  of  virtue  and  government,  to  those  only  that  are  of 
a  more  high  and  honourable  birth. 

His  complexion  (if  we  may  guess  by  him  at  the  age  of 
forty)  was  sanguine,  with  a  mixture  of  choler;  and  yet,  his 
motion  was  slow  even  in  his  youth,  and  so  was  his  speech, 
never  expressing  an  earnestness  in  either  of  them,  but  an 
humble  gravity  suitable  to  the  aged.  And  it  is  observed  (so 
&r  as  inquiry  is  able  to  look  back  at  this  distance  of  time) 
that  at  his  being  a  schoolboy  he  was  an  early  questionist, 
quietly  inquisitive,  why  this  was,  and  that  was  not,  to  be 
remembered?  why  this  wai^  granted,  and  that  denied?  This 
being  mixed  with  a  remarkable  modesty,  and  a  sweet  serene 
quietness  of  nature ;  and  with  them  a  quick  apprehension  of 
many  perplext  parts  of  learning  imposed  then  upon  him  as  a 
scholar,  made  his  master  and  others  to  believe  him  to  have 
Ml  inward  blessed  divine  light,  and  therefore  to  consider  him 
to  a  little  wonder.     For  in  that,  children  were  less  pregnant. 
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less  confident^  and  more  malleable^  than  in  this  wiser^  but  not 
better^  age. 

This  meekness^  and  conjuncture  of  knowledge  with  modeety 
in  his  conversation^  being  observed  by  his  schoolmaster^  caused 
him  to  persuade  his  parents  (who  intended  him  for  an  ap- 
prentice) to  continue  him  at  schoolj  till  he  could  find  out 
some  means;  by  persuading  his  rich  uncle^  or  some  other 
charitable  person^  to  ease  them  of  a  part  of  their  care  and 
chai^ ;  assuring  them^  that  their  son  was  so  enriched  with 
the  blessing^  of  nature  and  grace^  that  Gx)d  seemed  to  single 
him  out  as  a  special  instrument  of  His  gloiy.  And  the  good 
man  told  them  also^  that  he  would  double  his  diligence  in 
instructing  him^  and  would  neither  expect  nor  receive  any 
other  reward^  than  the  content  of  so  hopeful  and  happy  an 
employment. 

This  was  not  unwelcome  news^  and  especially  to  his  mother, 
to  whom  he  was  a  dutiM  and  dear  child;  and  all  parties 
were  so  pleased  with  this  proposal^  that  it  was  resolved,  so 
it  should  be.  And  in  the  mean  time^  his  parents  and  master 
laid  a  foundation  for  his  future  happiness,  by  iufitilling  into 
his  soul  the  seeds  of  pieiy^  those  conscientious  principles  of 
loving  and  fearing  God ;  of  an  early  belief  that  he  knows  the 
very  secrets  of  our  souls;  that  he  punisheth  our  vices,  and 
rewards  our  innocence ;  that  we  should  be  &ee  from  hypocrisy, 
and  appear  to  man  what  we  are  to  Grod,  because  first  or  last 
the  crafty  man  is  catcht  in  his  own  snare.  These  seeds  of 
piety  were  so  seasonably  planted,  and  so  continually  watered 
with  the  daily  dew  of  God's  blessed  Spirit,  that  his  infant- 
virtues  grew  into  such  holy  habits,  as  did  make  him  grow 
daily  into  more  and  more  favour  both  with  God  and  man  j 
which,  with  the  great  learning  that  he  did  after  attain  to, 
hath  made  Richard  Hooker  honoured  in  this,  and  will  con- 
tinue him  to  be  so  to  succeeding  generations. 

This  good  schoolmaster,  whose  -name  I  am  not  able  to  re- 
cover, (and  am  sorry,  for  that  I  would  have  given  him  a  better 
memorial  in  this  humble  monument,  dedicated  to  the  memiory 
of  his  scholar,)  was  veiy  solicitous  with  John  Hooker,  then 
chamberlain  of  Exeter,  and  uncle  to  our  Richard,  to  take  his 
nephew  into  his  care,  and  to  maintain  him  for  one  year  in 
the  university,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  use  his  endeavours 
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to  procure  an  admission  for  him  into  some  college^  thongli  it 
were  but  in  a  mean  degree ;  still  urging  and  assuring  him^ 
that  his  charge  would  not  continue  long;  for  the  lad's  learn- 
ings and  manners  were  both  so  remarkable^  that  they  must  of 
necessity  be  taken  notice  of;  and  that  doubtless  Grod  would 
provide  him  some  second  patron^  that  would  firee  him  and  his 
parents  firom  their  fiiture  care  and  charge. 

These  reasons^  with  the  affectionate  rhetorick  of  his  good 
master,  and  Qod's  blessing  upon  both,  procured  from  his 
nnde  a  fSuthful  promise,  that  he  would  take  him  into  his 
care  and  charge  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  following, 
irhich  was  performed  by  him,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
learned  Mr.  John  Jewel ;  of  whom  this  may  be  noted,  that 
he  left,  or  was,  about  the  first  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  expelled 
out  of.  Corpus  Christi  college  in  Oxford,  (of  which  he  was  a 
fellow,)  for  adhering  to  the  truth  of  those  principles  of  re- 
ligion, to  which  he  had  assented  and  given  testimony  in  the 
days  of  her  brother  and  predecessor  Edward  the  Sixth ;  and 
this  John  Jewel  having  within  a  short  time  after  a  just  cause 
to  fear  a  more  heavy  punishment  than  expulsion,  was  forced, 
by  forsaking  this,  to  seek  safety  in  another  nation;  and,  with 
that  safety,  the  enjoyment  of  that  doctrine  and  worship,  for 
which  he  suffered. 

But  the  doud  of  that  persecution  and  fear  ending  with  the 
life  of  Queen  Mary,  the  afi&irs  of  the  church  and  state  did 
then  look  more  dear  and  comfortable ;  so  that  he,  and  with 
him  many  others  of  the  same  judgment,  made  a  happy  return 
into  England  about  the  first  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  in  which 
year  this  John  Jewel  was  sent  a  commissioner  or  visitor  of 
the  churches  of  the  western  parts  of  this  kingdom,  and  espe- 
cially of  those  in  Devonshire,  in  which  county  he  was  bom ; 
and  then  and  there  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  John 
Hooker,  the  uncle  of  our  Bichard. 

About  the  second  or  third  year  of  her  reign,  this  John 
Jewel  was  made  Bishop  of  Salisbuiy;  and  there  being 
always  observed  in  him  a  willingness  to  do  good,  and  to  oblige 
his  fiiends,  and  now  a  power  added  to  this  willingness :  this 
John  Hooker  gave  him  a  visit  in  Salisbury,  and  besought 
bim  for  charity's  sake  to  look  feivourably  upon  a  poor  nephew* 
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of  liifl^  whom  nature  Iiad  fitted  for  a  scholar^  but  the  estate 
of  his  parents  was  so  narrow,  that  they  were  nnable  to  gire 
hiTp  the  advantage  of  learning ;  and  that  the  bishop  would 
therefore  become  his  patron,  and  prevent  him  from  being 
a  tradesman :  for  he  was  a  hoy  of  remarkable  hopes.  And 
though  the  bishop  knew,  men  do  not  usually  look  with  an 
indifferent  eye  upon  their  0¥m  children  and  relations,  yet  he 
assented  so  far  to  John  Hooker,  that  he  appointed  the  boy 
and  his  schoolmaster  should  attend  him  about  Easter  next 
following  at  that  place;  which  was  done  accordingly;  and 
then,  after  some  questions  and  observations  of  the  boj^s 
learning,  and  gravity,  and  behaviour,  the  bishop  gave  his 
schoolmaster  a  reward,  and  took  order  for  an  annual  pension 
for  the  boy's  parents,  promising  also  to  take  him  into  his 
care  for  a  Aiture  preferment ;  which  he  performed ;  for,  about 
the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  which  was  anno  1567,  he 
was  by  the  bishop  appointed  to  remove  to  Oxford,  and  there 
to  attend  Dr.  Cole,  then  president  of  Corpus  Christi  col- 
lege; which  he  did;  and  Doctor  Cole  had  (according  to  a 
promise  made  to  the  bishop)  provided  for  him  both  a  tutor 
(which  was  said  to  be  the  learned  Doctor  John  Reynolds) 
and  a  clerk's  place  in  that  college :  which  place,  though  it 
were  not  a  full  maintenance,  yet  with  the  contribution  of 
his  uncle,  and  the  continued  pension  of  tiiB  patron,  the  good 
bishop,  gave  him  a  comfortable  subsistence.  And  in  this 
condition  he  continued  unto  the  eighteenth  year*  of  his  age, 
still  increasing  in  learning  and  prudence,  and  so  much  in 
humility  and  piety,  that  he  seemed  to  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  even  like  St.  John  Baptist,  to  be  sanctified  from 
his  mother's  womb,  who  did  often  bless  the  day  in  which  she 
bare  him. 

About  this  time  of  his  age  he  fell  into  a  dangerous  sick- 
ness, which  lasted  two  months :  all  which  time  his  mother, 
having  notice  of  it,  did  in  her  hourly  prayers  as  eamestiy  beg 
his  life  of  God,  as  the  mother  of  St.  Augustin  did  that  he 
might  become  a  true  Christian;  and  their  prayers  were  both 
so  heard,  as  to  be  granted.  Which  Mr.  Hooker  would  often 
mention  with  much  joy,  ''and  as  often  pray  that  he  might 
''  never  Uve  to  occasion  any  sorrow  to  so  good  a  mother;  of 
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*'  whom,  he  would  often  ga,y,  he  loved  her  so  dearly^  that  he 
*'  would  endeayoTir  to  be  good^  even  as  much  for  her^s^  as  fot 
"  his  own  sake/' 

Ab  soon  as  he  was  perfectly  recovered  from  this  sickness^ 
he  took  a  journey  from  Oxford  to  Exeter^  to  satisfy  and  see 
his  good  mother,  being  accompanied  with  a  countryman  and 
companion  of  his  own  college,  and  both  on  foot;  which  was 
then  either  more  in  fiuhion,  or  want  of  money,  or  their  hu- 
mility made  it  so :  but  on  foot  they  went,  and  took  Salis* 
bury  in  their  way,  purposely  to  see  the  good  bishop,  who 
made  Mr.  Hooker  and  his  companion  dine  with  him  at  his 
own  table;    which  Mr.  Hooker  boasted  of  with  much  joy 
and  gratitude  when  he  saw  his  mother  and  friends:  and  at 
the  bishop's  parting  with  him,  the  bishop  gave  him  good 
counsel,  and  his  benediction,  but  forgot  to  give  him  money; 
which  when  the  bishop  had  considered,  he  sent  a  servant  in 
all  haste  to  call  Richard  back  to  him ;  and  at  Richard's  re- 
turn, the  bishop  said  to  him,  ''  Richard,  I  sent  for  you  back 
''  to  lend  you  a  horse  which  hath  carried  me  many  a  mile, 
'^  and,  I  thank  Ood,  with  much  ease ;"  and  presently  delivered 
into  his  hand  a  walking  staff,  with  which  he  professed  he  had 
travelled  through  many  parts  of  Oermany.     And  he  said, 
"  Richard,  I  do  not  give,  but  lend  you  my  horse;  be  sure 
''  you  be  honest,  and  bring  my  horse  back  to  me  at  your 
"  return  this  way  to  Oxford.    And  I  do  now  give  you  ten 
'^  groats  to  bear  your  charges  to  Exeter;    and  here  is  ten 
"  groats  more,  which  I  charge  you  to  deliver  to  your  mother, 
"  and  tell  her,  I  send  her  a  bishop's  benediction  with  it,  and 
"  beg  the  continuance  of  her  prayers  for  me.    And  if  you 
"  bring  my  horse  back  to  me,  I  will  give  you  ten  groats  more, 
'^  to  carry  you  on  foot  to  the  college :  and  so  Ood  bless  you, 
''  good  Richard." 

And  this,  you  may  believe,  was  performed  by  both  parties. 
But,  alas  I  the  next  news  that  followed  Mr.  Hooker  to  Oxford 
was,  that  his  learned  and  charitable  patron  had  changed  this 
for  a  better  life.  Which  may  be^  believed,  for  that  as  he 
lived,  so  he  died,  in  devout  meditation  and  prayer;  and  in 
both  so  zealously,  that, it  became  a  religious  question,  Whe- 
Iher  his  last  ejaculations,  or  his  soul,  did  first  enter  into 
heaven? 
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And  now  Mr.  Hooker  became  a  man  of  sorrow  and  fear : 
of  sorroWj  for  the  lose  of  so  dear  and  comfortable  a  patron; 
and  of  fear,  for  his  fatnre  subsistence.  But  Mr.  Cole  raised 
his  spirits  from  this  dejection,  by  bidding  him  go  cheerfiillj 
to  his  studies,  and  assuring  him  he  should  neither  want  food 
nor  raiment,  (which  was  the  utmost  of  his  hopes,)  for  he 
would  become  his  patron. 

.  And  so  he  was  for  about  nine  months,  and  not  longer ;  for 
about  that  time,  this  following  accident  did  befall  Mr.  Hooker. 
Edwin  Sandys  (sometime  bishop  of  London,  and  after 
Archbishop  of  York)  had  also  been  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Mary  forced,  by  forsaking  this,  to  seek  safety  in  another 
nation;  where  for  some  years  Bishop  Jewel  and  he  were 
companions  at  bed  and  board  in  Germany;  and  where,  in 
this  their  exile,  they  did  often  eat  the  bread  of  sorrow,  and 
by  that  means  they  there  began  such  a  friendship  as  lasted 
till  the  death  of  Bishop  Jewel,  which  was  in  September  157 1. 
A  little  before  which  time  the  two  bishops  meeting.  Jewel 
b^fan  a  story  of  his  Bichard  Hooker,  and  in  it  gave  such 
a  character  of  his  learning  and  manners,  that  though  Bishop 
Sandys  was  educated  in  Cambridge,  where  he  had  obliged 
and  had  many  friends;  yet  his  resolution  was,  that  his  son 
Edwin  should  be  sent  to  Corpus  Christi  college,  in  Oxford, 
and  by  all  means  be  pupil  to  Mr.  Hooker,  though  his  son 
Edwin  was  not  much  yoimger  than  Mr.  Hooker  then  was : 
for,  the  bishop  said,  ''  I  will  have  a  tutor  for  my  son,  that 
'^  shall  teach  him  learning  by  instruction,  and  Tirtue  by  ex- 
ample ;  and  my  greatest  care  shall  be  of  the  last;  and  (Gh>d 
wiUing)  this  Bichard  Hooker  shall  be  the  man  into  whose 
"  hands  I  will  conmiit  my  Edwin.'^  And  the  bishop  did 
so  about  twelve  months,  or  not  much  longer,  after  this  re- 
solution. 

And  doubtless  as  to  these  two  a  better  choice  could  not  be 
made ;  for  Mr.  Hooker  was  now  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his 
age ;  had  spent  five  in  the  university ;  and  had  by  a  constant 
unwearied  diligence  attained  unto  a  perfection  in  all  the 
learned  languages ;  by  the  help  of  which,  an  excellent  tutor, 
and  his  uninterndtted  studies,  he  had  made  the  subtilty  of 
all  the  arts  easy  and  familiar  to  him,  and  usefrd  for  the  dis- 
covery of  such  learning  as  lay  hid  from  common  searchers; 
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00  that  by  these  added  to  his  great  reason^  and  his  industiy 
added  to  both^  he  did  not  only  know  more  of  canses  and 
effects ;  but  what  he  knew^  he  knew  better  than  other  men. 
And  with  this  knowledge  he  had  a  most  blessed  and  clear 
method  of  demonstrating  what  he  knew,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  all  his  pupils,  (which  in  time  were  many,)  but 
especially  to  his  two  first,  his  dear  Edwin  Sandys,  and  his  as 
dear  G^rge  Cranmer;  of  which  there  will  be  a  fiur  testi* 
mony  in  the  ensuing  relation. 

This  for  Mr.  Hooker^s  learning.    And  for  his  behaviour, 
amongst  other  testimonies  this  still  remains  of  him,  that  in 
four  years  he  was  but  twice  absent  firom  the  chapel-prayers; 
and  that  his  behaviour  there  was  such  as  shewed  an  awful 
reverence  of  that  God  which  he  then  worshipped  and  prayed 
to;   giving  all  outward  testimonies  that  his  affections  were 
set  on  heavenly  things.   This  was  his  behaviour  towards  God ; 
and  for  that  to  man,  it  is  observable  that  he  was  never  known 
to  be  angry,  or  passionate,  or  extreme  in  any  of  his  desires ; 
never  heard  to  repine  or  dispute  with  Providence,  but,  by 
a  quiet  gentle  snbmission  and  resignation  of  his  wiU  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  Creator,  bore  the  burthen  of  the  day  with  pa- 
tience ;  never  heard  to  utter  an  uncomely  word ;  and  by  this, 
and  a  grave  behaviour,  which  is  a  divine  charm,  he  begot  an 
early  reverence  unto  his  person,  even  from  those  that  at 
other  times,  and  in  other  companies,  took  a  liberty  to  cast 
off  that  strictness  of  behaviour  and  discourse  that  is  required 
in  a  collegiate  life.     And  when  he  took  any  liberty  to  be 
pleasant,  his  wit  was  never  blemished  with  scoffing,  or  the 
utterance  of  any  conceit  that  bordered  upon,  or  might  beget  a 
thought  of  looseness  in  his  hearers.    Thus  mild,  thus  innocent 
and  exemplary  was  his  behaviour  in  his  college;  and  thus  this 
good  man  continued  till  his  death,  still  incrflasing  in  learning, 
in  patience,  and  piety. 

In  this  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was,  December  24, 
1573,  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  tweniy  scholars  of  the  foun- 
dation; being  elected  and  so  admitted  as  bom  in  Devon 
or  Hantshire,  out  of  which  counties  a  certain  number  are 
to  be  elected  in  vacancies  by  the  founder's  statutes.  And 
now,  as  he  was  much  encouraged,  so  now  he  was  perfectly 
incoiporated  into  this  beloved  college,  which  was  then  noted 
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for  an  eminent  library^  strict  stadents^  and  remarkable  scho- 
lars. And  indeed  it  may  glory^  that  it  had  Cardinal  Poole^ 
but  more^  that  it  had  Bishop  Jewel,  Dr.  John  Reynolds^  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Jackson^  of  that  foundation.  The  first  famons 
for  his  learned  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England^  and  his 
Defence  of  it  against  Harding.  The  second^  for  the  learned 
and  wise  menage  of  a  pnbUc  dispute  with  John  Hart  (of  the 
Bomish  persuasion)  about  the  head  and  faith  of  the  churchy 
then  printed  by  consent  of  both  parties.  And  the  thirds  for 
his  most  excellent  Exposition  of  the  Creed^  and  other  trea- 
tises :  all^  such  as  haye  given  greatest  satis&ction  to  men  of 
the  greatest  learning.  Nor  was  Doctor  Jackson  more  note- 
worthy for  his  learnings  than  for  his  strict  and  pious  life, 
testified  by  his  abundant  love  and  meekness  and  charity  to  all 
men. 

And  in  the  year  1576,  Febr.  23,  Mr.  Hooker's  grace  was 
given  him  for  Inceptor  of  Arts;  Dr.  Herbert Westphaling,  a 
man  of  note  for  learning,  being  then  vice-chancellor;  and  the 
act  following  he  was  completed  Master;  which  was  anno 
1577,  his  patron  Doctor  Cole  being  vice-chancellor  that  year, 
and  his  dear  friend  Henry  Savill  of  Merton  College  being 
then  one  of  the  proctors.  It  was  that  Henry  Savill  that 
was  after  Sir  Henry  Savill,  Warden  of  Merton  college,  and 
Provost  of  Eton :  he  which  founded  in  Oxford  two  famous 
lectures,  and  endowed  them  with  liberal  maintenance.  It 
was  that  Sir  Heniy  Savill,  that  translated  and  enlightened 
the  History  of  Cornelius  Tacitus  with  a  most  excellent  Qom- 
ment;  and  enriched  the  world  by  his  laborious  and  charge- 
able collecting  the  scattered  pieces  of  S.  Chiysostome,  and 
the  publication  of  them  in  one  entire  body  in  Greek ;  in  which 
language  he  was  a  most  judicious  critick.  It  was  this  Sir 
Henry  Savill,  that  had  the  happiness  to  be  a  contemporary, 
and  familiar  friend  to  Mr.  Hooker,  and  let  posterity  know  it. 

And  in  this  year  of  1577,  he  was  so  happy  as  to  be  admitted 
fellow  of  the  college :  happy  also  in  being  the  contemp<H*ary 
and  friend  of  that  Dr.  John  Reynolds,  of  whom  I  have  lately 
spoken,  and  of  Dr.  Spencer;  both  which  were  after,  and 
successively,  made  Presidents  of  Corpus  Christi  college :  men 
of  great  learning  and  merit,  and  famous  in  their  genera- 
tions. 
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Nor  WB8  Mr.  Hooker  more  happy  in  liia  oontemporariea  of 
his  time  and  college^  liian  in  the  pupilage  and  Mendship  of 
his  Edwin  Sandys  and  George  Cranmer^  of  whom  my  reader 
may  note^  that  this  Edwin  Sandys  was  after  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys^  and  as  famous  for  his  Speculum  Mtrcpa,  as  his 
brother  George  for  making  posterity  beholden  to  his  pen  by 
a  learned  Relation  and  Comment  on  his  dangerous  and  re« 
maikable  travels ;  and  for  his  harmonious  Translation  of  the 
Pbalms  of  David^  the  Book  of  Job^  and  other  poetical  parts 
of  Holy  Writ,  into  most  high  and  elegant  Terse.  And  for 
Cranmerj  his  other  pupil,  I  shall  refer  my  reader  to  the  printed 
testimonies  of  our  learned  Mr.  Camden,  of  Fines  Morison,  and 
otheis. 

This  Cranmer,  (says  Mr.  Camden,  in  his  Annals  of  Queen 
iaabeth,)  whose  Christian  name  was  George,  was  a  gen- 
''  tieman  of  singular  hopes,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Cranmer, 
"  son  of  Edmund  Cranmer,  the  archbishop's  brother  :  he  spent 
''much  of  his  youth  in  Corpus  Christi  college  in  Oxford, 
"  where  he  continued  master  of  arts  for  some  time  before  he 
"  removed,  and  then  betook  himself  to  travel,  accompanying 
''that  worthy  gentleman  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  into  France, 
"  Germany,  and  Italy,  for  the  space  of  three  years ;  and  after 
''their  happy  return  he  betook  himself  to  an  employment 
"  under  Secretary  Davison,  a  privy  counsellor  of  note,  who 
"  for  an  unhappy  undertaking,  became  clouded  and  pitied ; 
"  after  whose  £edl,  he  went  in  place  of  secretary  with  Sir  Heniy 
"  Killegiew  in  his  embassage  into  France;  and  after  his  death 
"  he  was  sought  after  by  the  most  noble  Lord  Mountjoy,  with 
"  whom  he  went  into  Ireland,  where  he  remained  until  in  a 
"  battle  against  the  rebels  near  Carlingford,  an  unfortunate 
"  wound  put  an  end  both  to  his  life  and  the  great  hopes  that 
"  were  conceived  of  him :  he  being  then  but  in  the  thirty- 
"  sixth  year  of  his  age.'' 

Betwixt  Mr.  Hooker,  and  these  his  two  pupils,  there  was 
a  sacred  friendship ;  a  friendship  made  up  of  religious  prin- 
ciples, which  increased  daily  by  a  similitude  of  inclinations 
to  the  same  recreations  and  studies ;  a  friendship  elemented 
in  youth,  and  in  an  imiversity,  free  from  self-ends,  which  the 
friendships  of  age  usually  are  not:  and' in  this  sweet,  this 
blessed,  this  spiritual  amity  they  went  on  for  many  years : 
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and^  as  the  holy  Prophet  saith,  so  ''they  took  sweet  counsel 
''  together^  and  walked  in  the  house  of  Ood  as  finends/'  By 
which  means  they  improyed  this  friendship  to  such  a  d^^ree 
of  holy  amiiy  as  bordered  upon  heaven :  a  friendship  so  sacred^ 
that  when  it  ended  in  this  worlds  it  b^;an  in  that  next^  wha« 
it  shall  have  no  end* 

And^  though  this  world  cannot  give  any  degree  of  pleasure 
equal  to  such  a  friendship,  yet,  obedience  to  parents,  and  a 
desire  to  know  the  affiiirs,  numners,  laws,  and  learning  of 
other  nations,  that  they  might  thereby  become  the  more 
serviceable  unto  their  own,  made  them  put  off  their  gowns,  and 
leave  the  collie  and  Mr.  Hooker  to  his  studies;  in  which 
he  was  daily  more  assiduous:  stiU  enriching  his  quiet  and 
capacious  soul  with  the  precious  learning  of  the  philosophers, 
casuists,  and  schoolmen ;  and  with  them,  the  foundation  and 
reason  of  all  laws,  both  sacred  and  civil ;  and  indeed,  with 
such  other  learning  as  lay  most  remote  from  the  track  of 
common  studies.  And  as  he  was  diligent  in  these,  so  he 
seemed  restless  in  searching  the  scope  and  intention  of  Ood's 
Spirit  revealed  to  mankind  in  the  sacred  scripture :  for  the 
understanding  of  which,  he  seemed  to  be  assisted  by  the  same 
Spirit  with  which  they  were  written;  He  tiat  regardeth  truth 
in  the  inward  partty  making  him  to  understand  loisdom  secretly. 
And  the  good  man  would  often  say,  that  "  God  abhors  con- 
"  fusion  as  contrary  to  his  nature;'^  and  as  often  say,  that 
the  scripture  was  not  writ  to  beget  disputations  and  pride, 
and  opposition  to  government;  but  moderation,  charity,  and 
humility,  obedience  to  authority,  and  peace  to  mankind: 
"  of  which  virtues,'^  he  would  as  often  say,  "  no  man  did  ever 
''  repent  himself  upon  his  death-bed.'^  And,  that  this  was 
really  his  judgment,  did  appear  in  his  future  writings,  and  in 
all  the  actions  of  his  life.  Nor  was  this  excellent  man  a 
stranger  to  the  more  light  and  airy  parts  of  learning,  as  musick 
and  poetry;  all  which  he  had  digested,  and  made  useful;  and 
of  all  which  the  reader  will  have  a  fair  testimony,  in  what  will 
follow. 

In  the  year  1579,  the  chancellor  of  the  university  was 
given  to  understand,  that  the  public  Hebrew  lecture  was  not 
read  according  to  the  statutes ;  nor  could  be,  by  reason  of  a 
distemper  that  had  then  seized  the  brain  of  Mr.  Kingsmill, 
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wlio  was  to  read  it;  so  tliat  it  lay  long  miread^  to  the  great 
detriment  of  those  that  were  stadions  of  that  hmgaage :  there- 
fore^ the  chancellor  writ  to  his  yice-chancellor^  and  the  uni- 
versity^ that  he  had  heard  snch  coEomendations  of  the  excellent 
Knowledge  of  Mr.  Bdchard  Hooker  in  that  tongue^  that  he 
desired  he  might  be  procured  to  read  it:  and  he  did^  and 
continued  to  do  so^  till  he  left  Oxford. 

Within  three  months  after  his  undertaking  this  lecture 
(namelj,  in  October  1579)  he  wbs^  with  Dr.  Reynolds  and 
others^  expelled  his  college ;  and  this  letter^  transcribed  £rom 
Dr.  Reynolds  his  own  hand^  may  give  some  account  of  it. 


lb  Sir  Franeia  KnoUes. 

"  I  am  sorry^  right  honourable^  that  I  am  enforced  to  make 
'^  unto  you  such  a  suit^  the  which,  I  cannot  move  it,  but  I 
'^  must  complain  of  the  unrighteous  dealing  of  one  of  our 
"  collie ;  who  hath  taken  upon  him,  against  all  law  and 
''  reason,  to  expel  out  of  our  house  both  me  and  Mr.  Hooker, 
"  and  three  other  of  our  fellows,  for  doing  that  which  by  oath 
'^  we  were  botrnd  to  do.  Our  matter  must  be  heard  before 
"  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  with  whom  I  do  not  doubt  but 
"  we  shall  find  equity.  Howbeit,  forasmuch  as  some  of  our 
"  adversaries  have  said,  that  the  bishop  is  already  forestalled, 
''  and  will  not  give  us  such  audience  as  we  do  look  for ; 
'^^  therefore  I  am  humbly  to  beseech  your  honour,  that  you 
"  will  desire  the  bishop  by  your  letters  to  let  us  have  justice  ; 
''  though  it  be  with  rigour,  so  it  be  justice :  our  cause  is  so 
''  good,  that  I  am  sure  we  shall  prevail  by  it.  Thus  much 
''  I  am  bold  to  request  of  your  honour  for  Corpus  Christi  col- 
''  lege  sake,  or  rather  for  Christ's  sake;  whom  I  beseech  to 
''  bless  you  with  daily  increase  of  His  manifold  gifts,  and  the 
"  blessed  graces  of  His  Holy  Spirit. 

''  Your  Honour's, 

'^  in  Christ  to  command, 

''  JOHN  RAINOLDES." 
**  London,  October  9, 1579." 
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This  expulsion  was  hj  Dr.  John  Barfoote,  then  yioe- 
president  of  the  college^  and  chaplain  to  Ambrose  earl  of 
Warwick.  I  cannot  learn  the  pretended  cause :  but.  that  they 
we«  wrtored  the  8«»e  month  k  mo«t  oert«n. 

I  return  to  Mr.  Hooker  in  his  ooUege^  where  he  continued 
his  studies  in  all  qtiietness  for  the  space  of  three  years; 
about  which  time^  he  entered  into  sacred  orders^  being  then 
made  Beacon  and  Priest;  and,  not  long  after^  was  appointed 
to  preach  at  St.  Paul's  Cross. 

In  order  to  which  sermon,  to  London  he  came,  and  im- 
mediately to  the  Shunammite's  house;  (which  is  a  house 
so  called,  for  that,  besides  the  stipend  paid  the  preacher, 
there  is  pt^vision  made  also  for  his  lodging  and  diet  for 
two  days  before,  and  one  day  after  his  sermon.)  This  house 
was  then  kept  by  John  Churchman,  sometime  a  draper  of 
good  note  in  WatUng-street,  upon  whom  poverty  had  at  last 
come  like  an  armed  man,  and  brought  him  into  a  necessitous 
condition :  which,  though  it  be  a  punishment,  is  not  always 
an  argument  of  God's  dis&Your,  for  he  was  a  virtuous  man : 
I  shall  not  yet  give  the  like  testimony  of  his  wife,  but  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  by  what  follows.  But  to  this  house  Mr. 
Hooker  came  so  wet,  so  weary,  and  weatherbeaten,  that  he 
was  never  known  to  express  more  passion,  than  against  a 
friend  that  dissuaded  him  from  footing  it  to  London,  and  for 
finding  him  no  easier  an  horse;  supposing  the  horse  trotted, 
when  he  did  not :  and  at  this  time  also,  such  a  fiuntoess  and 
fear  possest  him,  that  he  would  not  be  persuaded  two  days' 
rest  and  quietness,  or  any  other  means  could  be  used  to  make 
him  able  to  preach  his  Sunday's  sermon;  but  a  warm  bed, 
and  rest,  and  drink,  proper  for  a  cold,  given  him  by  Mrs; 
Churchman,  and  her  diligent  attendance  added  unto  it,  enabled 
him  to  perform  the  office  of  the  day,  which  was  in  or  about 
the  year  1581. 

And  in  this  first  public  appearance  to  the  world,  he  was 
not  so  happy  as  to  be  firee  from  exceptions  against  a  point  • 
of  doctiine  delivered  in  his  sermon,  which  was  ''That  in 
''  God  there  were  two  wills ;  an  antecedent,  and  a  consequent 
"  will :  his  first  will,  that  all  mankind  should  be  saved;  but 
''  his  second  will  was,  that  those  only  should  be  saved,  tnat 
^'  did  live  answerable  to  that  degree  of  grace  which  he  had 


"  offered^  or  afforded  them/'     TKia  tu>dmaA  y^/^Ltxm^  »  lo^-ii 
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This  8^med^V<*o^  a  kte'  //  ^ 
opinion  of  Mr.  Calvin's^  and  then  takeii  foi^mnted  B/^mmj 
that  had  not  a  capacity  to  examine  ii,  as  ir^4^ y^n  hy  }' 
him  before^  and  hath  been  since  by  Master  Henry  M^^my.         ^^*' 
Dr.  Jackson^  Dr.  Hammond^  and  others  of  great  learnings /.I 
who  believed  that  a  contrary  opinion  entrenches  upon  the 
honour  and  justice  of  our  merciful  God.     How  he  justified 
this,  I  will  not  imdertake  to  dechure :  but  it  was  not  excepted 
against  (as  Mr.  Hooker  declares  in  his  rational  answer  to 
Mr.  Travers)  by  John  Elmer^  then  Bishop  of  London^  at 
this  time  one  of  his  auditors^  and  at  last  one  of  his  advocates 
too^  when  Mr.  Hooker  was  accused  for  it. 

But  the  justifying  of  this  doctrine  did  not  prove  of  so  bad 
consequenoe^  as  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Churchman's  curing  him 
of  his  late  distemper  and  cold;  for  that  was  so  gratefully 
apprehended  by  Mr.  Hooker,  that  he  thought  himself  bound 
in  conscience  to  believe  all  that  she  said:  so  that  the  good 
man  came  to  be  persuaded  by  her,  ''  that  he  was  a  man  of 
''a  tender  constitution;''  and  ''that  it  was  best  for  him 
"  to  have  a  wife,  that  might  prove  a  nurse  to  him ;  such 
''  an  one  as  might  both  prolong  his  life,  and  make  it  more 
''  comfortable;  and  such  an  one  she  could  and  would  pro- 
"  vide  for  him,  if  he  thought  fit  to  marry."  And  he  not 
considering  that  ''the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  ijx 
"  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light;"  but,  like  a 
true  Nathanael,  fearing  no  guile,  because  he  meant  none,  did 
give  her  such  a  power  as  Eleazar  was  trusted  with,  (you 
may  read  it  in  the  book  of  Genesis,)  when  he  was  sent  to 
choose  a  wife  for  Isaac;  for,  even  so  he  trusted  her  to  choose 
for  him,  promising  upon  a  fair  summons  to  return  to  London, 
and  accept  of  her  choice ;  and  he  did  so  in  that  or  about  the 
year  following.  Now  the  wife  provided  for  him,  was  her 
daughter  Joan,  who  brought  him  neither  beauty  nor  portion ; 
and  for  her  conditions,  they  were  too  like  that  wife's,  which 
is  by  Solomon  compared  to  "  a  dripping  house :"  so  that 
the  good  man  had  no  reason  to  "  rejoice  in  the  wife  of  his 
"  youth/'  but  too  just  cause  to  say  with  the  holy  Prophet, 
'^  Wo  is  me,  that  I  am  constrained  to  have  my  habitation  in 
"  the  tents  of  Eedar !" 

This  choice  of  Mr.  Hooker's  (if  it  were  his  choice)  may  be 
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wondered  at;  but  let  us  consider  that  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
says^  "There  is  a  wheel  within  a  wheel :^^  a  secret  sacred 
wheel  of  Providence  (most  visible  in  marriages)^  guided  by 
his  hand^  that  "  allows  not  the  race  to  the  swift/'  nor  "  bread 
"  to  the  wise/'  nor  good  wives  to  good  men :  and  he  that  caii 
bring  good  out  of  evil  (for  mortals  are  blind  to  this  reason) 
only  knows  why  this  blessing  was  denied  to  patient  Job,  to 
meek  Moses^  and  to  our  as  meek  and  patient  Mr.  Hooker. 
But  so  it  was ;  and  let  the  reader  cease  to  wonder^  for  "  afflic- 
"  tion  is  a  divine  diet;''  which,  though  it  be  not  pleasing  to 
mankind,  yet  Almighty  God  hath  often,  very  often  imposed  it 
as  good,  though  bitter  physick  to  those  children  whose  souls 
are  dearest  to  him. 

And  by  this  marriage  the  good  man  was  drawn  firom  the 
tranquillity  of  his  college;  from  that  garden  of  piety,  of 
pleasure,  of  peace,  and  a  sweet  conversation,  into  the  thorny 
wilderness  of  a  busy  world;  into  those  corroding  cares  that 
attend  a  married  priest,  and  a  country  parsonage;  which  was 
Draiton  Beauchamp  in  Buckinghamshire  (not  £ar  fix)m  Ailes- 
bury,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln) ;  to  which  he  was  pre- 
sented by  John  Cheny,  esq.  then  patron  of  it,  the  9th  of 
December  1584,  where  he  behaved  himself  so  as  to  give  no 
occasion  of  evil,  but  (as  St.  Paul  adviseth  a  minister  of  God) 
"  in  much  patience,  in  afflictions,  in  anguishes,  in  necessities; 
"  in  poverty,  and  no  doubt  in  long-suffering ;"  yet  troubling 
no  man  with  his  discontents  and  wants. 

And  in  this  condition  he  continued  about  a  year,  in  which 
time  his  two  pupils,  Edwin  Sandys  and  George  Cranmer, 
took  a  journey  to  see  their  tutor ;  where  they  found  him  with 
a  book  in-  his  hand  (it  was  the  Odes  of  Horace),  he  being 
then,  like  humble  and  innocent  Abel,  tending  his  small  allot- 
ment of  sheep  in  a  common  field,  which  he  told  his  pupils  he 
was  forced  to  do  then,  for  that  his  servant  was  gone  home 
to  dine,  and  assist  his  wife  to  do  some  necessary  household 
business.  When  his  servant  returned  and  released  him,  then 
his  two  pupils  attended  him  unto  his  house,  where  their  best 
entertainment  was  his  quiet  company,  which  was  presently 
denied  them ;  for  ''  Richard  was  called  to  rock  the  cradle ;" 
and  the  rest  of  their  welcome  was  so  like  this,  that  they  stayed 
but  till  the  next  morning,  which  was  time  enough  to  discover 
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and  pity  their  tutor^s  condition ;  and  they  having  in  that  time 
rejoiced  in  the  remembrance,  and  then  paraphrased  on  many 
of  ihe  innocent  recreations  of  their  younger  days,  and  other 
like  diyersions,  and  thereby  given  him  as  much  present  com- 
fort as  they  were  able,  they  were  forced  to  leave  him  to  the 
company  of  his  wife  Joan,  and  seek  themselves  a  quieter  lodg- 
ing for  next  night.  But  at  their  parting  from  him,  Mr. 
Cramner  said,  ''  Good  tutor,  I  am  sony  your  lot  is  fallen  in 
''  no  better  ground  as  to  your  parsonage :  and  more  sorry 
''  that  your  wife  proves  not  a  more  comfortable  companion 
"  after  yon  have  wearied  yourself  in  your  restless  studies.^' 
To  whom  the  good  man  replied,  '^  My  dear  George,  if  saints 
'^  have  usually  a  double  share  in  the  miseries  of  this  life,  I 
'*  that  am  none,  ought  not  to  repine  at  what  my  wise  Creator 
'^  hath  appointed  for  me,  but  labour  (as  indeed  I  do  daily)  to 
"  submit  mine  to  his  wiU,  and  possess  my  soul  in  patience  and 
"  'peace/* 

At  their  return  to  London,  Edwin  Sandys  acquaints  his 
father,  who  was  then  Archbishop  of  Yorlk,  with  his  tutor^s 
sad  condition,  and  soUcits  for  his  removal  to  some  benefice 
that  might  give  him  a  more  quiet  and  a  more  comfortable 
subsistence;  which  his  father  did  most  willingly  grant  him, 
when  it  should  next  &11  into  his  power.  And  not  long  after 
this  time,  which  was  in  the  year  1585*,  Mr.  Alvie  (Master  of 
the  Temple)  died,  who  was  a  man  of  a  strict  life,  of  great 
leaming,  and  of  so  venerable  behaviour,  as  to  gain  so  high 
a  degree  of  love  and  reverence  firom  all  men,  that  he  was 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Father  Alvie.  And  at  the 
Temple  reading,  next  after  the  death  of  this  Father  Alvie,  he 
the  said  Archbishop  of  York  being  then  at  dinner  with  the 
judges,  the  reader  and  benchers  of  that  society,  met  with  a 
general  condolement  for  the  death  of  Father  Alvie,  and  with 
a  high  commendation  of  his  saint-like  life,  and  of  his  great 
merit  both  towards  God  and  man ;  and  as  they  bewailed  his 
death,  so  they  wished  for  a  like  pattern  of  virtue  and  leaming 
to  succeed  him.  And  here  came  in  a  fedr  occasion  for  the 
bishop  to  commend  Mr.  Hooker  to  Father  Alvie's  place,  which 
he  did  with  so  effectual  an  earnestness,  and  that  seconded 

*  He  wu  dead,  and  the  place  void  in  the  mopth  of  August^  anno  1584. 
J.  S.  [John  Stiype.] 
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with  so  many  other  testimonies  of  his  worthy  that  Mr.  Hooker 
was  sent  for  from  Draiton  Beauehamp  to  London^  and  there 
the  mastership  of  the  Temple  proposed  unto  him  by  the  bi^opj 
as  a  greater  freedom  from  his  country  caree^  the  advantage 
of  a  better  society^  and  a  more  liberal  pension  than  his  country 
parsonage  did  afford  him.  But  these  reasons  were  not  power- 
ful enough  to  incline  him  to  a  willing  acceptance  of  it :  his 
wish  was  rather  to  gain  a  better  country  livings  where  he 
might  ''see  God's  blessing  spring  out  of  the  earthy  and  be 
"  free  from  noise'^  (so  he  exprest  the  desire  of  his  heart), 
and  eat  that  bread  which  he  might  more  properly  call  his 
own  in  privacy  and  quietness/'  But,  notwithstanding  this 
averseness,  he  was  at  last  persuaded  to  accept  of  the  bishop's 
proposal ;  and  was  by  patent  for  life  made  Master  of  the 
Temple  the  17th  of  March,  1585*,  he  being  then  in  the 
thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
Endea-  [But  before  any  mention  wbs  made  of  Mr.  Hooker  for  this 

Sa^^to  P^*^^  ^^  other  divines  were  nominated  to  succeed  Alvey; 
be  Master  whereof  Mr.  Walter  Travers,  a  disciplinarian  in  his  judgment 
T^^l.  «^d  practice,  and  preacher  here  in  the  afternoons,  was  chief, 
and  recommended  by  Alvey  himself  on  his  deathbed,  to  be 
master  after  him :  and  no  marvel,  for  Alvey's  and  Traverses 
principles  did  somewhat  correspond.  And  many  gentlemen 
of  the  house  desired  him;  which  desire  the  lord  treasurer 
Burghley  was  privy  to,  and  by  their  request,  and  hia  own 
inclination  towards  him,  being  a  good  preacher,  he  moved 
the  queen  to  allow  of  him ;  for  the  disposal  of  the  place  was 
in  her.  But  Archbishop  Whitgift  knew  the  man,  and  his 
hot  temper  and  principles,  from  the  time  he  was  fellow  in 
Trinity  college,  and  had  observed  his  steps  ever  after :  he 
*  knew  how  turbulently  he  had  carried  himself  at  the  coU^|e^ 
how  he  had  disowned  the  English  established  church  and 
episcopacy,  and  went  to  Geneva,  and  aft;erwards  to  Antwerp, 

*  This  you  may  find  in  the  Tern-  Templi  j  died  27  Eliz. 

pie    records.      WiUiam    Erms'tead  Richard  Hooker  succeeded  that 

was  Master  of  the  Temple  at  the  year   bv    patent,    tn    termims,    aa 

dissolution  of  the  priory,  and  died  Alvey  had  it^   and  he  left  it   ^^ 

a  Eliz.  EHz. 

Richard    Alvey»    Bat.    Divinity,  That  year  Dr.  Balgey  succeeded 

Pat.  13  Feb.   3  Eliz.  Mdpister  she  Richard  Hooker.     [The  year  meant 

Cwtaa   Domus    et    Ecclesw   novi  by  Walton  is  no  doubt  158I.] 
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to  be   ordained  xninister^  as  he  was  by  Yillers   and  Cart- 

wiight  and  others^  the  heads  of  a  congregation  there ;  and  so 

came  back  again  more  confirmed  for  the  discipline.     And 

knowing  how  mnch  the  doctrine  and  converse  of  the  master 

to  be  placed  here  would  influence  *the  gentlemen,  and  their 

inflnence  and  authority  prevail  in  all  parts  of  the  realm,  where 

thdr  habitations  and  estates  were,  that  careful  prelate  made  it 

his  endeavour  to  stop  Trovers'  coming  in;  and  had  a  learned  Opposed  by 

man  in  his  view,  and  of  principles  more  conformable  and  bishop.  ' 

agreeable  to  the  church,  namely  one  Dr.  Bond,  the  queen's 

chaplain,  and  one  well  known  to  her.   She  well  understanding 

the  importance  of  this  place,  and  knowing  by  the  archbishop 

what  Travers  was,  by  a  letter  he  timely  writ  to  her  majesty 

upon  the  vacancy,  gave  particular  order  to  the  treasurer  to 

discourse  with  the  archbishop  about  it. 

The  lord  treasurer,  hereupon,  in  a  letter,  consulted  with 
the  said  archbishop,  and  mentioned  Travers  to  him  as  one 
desired  by  many  of  the  house.  But  the  archbishop  in  his 
answer,  plainly  signified  to  his  lordship  that  he  judged  him 
altogether  unfit,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  before;  and  that 
he  had  recommended  to  the  queen  Dr.  Bond  as  a  very  fit 
person.  But  however  she  declined  him,  fearing  his  bodily 
strength  to  perform  the  duty  of  the  place,  as  she  did  T^vers 
for  other  causes.  And  by  laying  both  aside,  she  avoided 
giving  disgust  to  either  of  those  great  men.  This  Dr.  Bond 
seems  to  be  that  Dr.  Nicholas  Bond  that  afterwards  was  Pre- 
sident of  Magdalen  college,  Oxon,  and  was  much  abused  by 
Martin  Mar-prelate. 

These  particulars  I  have  collected  from  a  letter  of  the  arch- 
bishop to  the  queen,  and  other  letters  that  passed  between  the 
archbishop  and  the  lord  treasurer  about  this  affair,  while  the 
mastership  was  vacant.  The  passages  whereof,  taken  verbatim 
out  of  their  said  letters,  may  deserve  here  to  be  specified  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  readers. 

And  first,  in  the  month  of  August,  upon  the  death  of 
the  former  master,  the  archbishop  wrote  this  letter  unto  the 
queen: 

"It  may  please  your  majesty  to  be  advertised,  that  theThearohbi- 
"  mastership  of  the  Temple  is  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  q^een*^Jl!^ 
"  Alvey.  The  living  is  not  great,  yet  doth  it  require  a  learned. 
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ceraing  the  "  discreet,  and  wise  man^  in  respect  of  the  company  there : 
thSremp?e. "  ^^^  being  well  directed  and  taught  may  do  much  good 
'^  elsewhere  in  the  commonwealth^  as  otherwise  also  they  may 
^'  do  much  harm.  And  because  I  hear  there  is  a  suit  made 
^'  unto  your  highness  for'  one  Mr.  Travers^  I  thought  it  my 
''  duty  to  signify  unto  your  majesty,  that  the  said  Travers 
'*  hath  been  and  is  one  of  the  chief  and  principal  authors  of 
'^  dissension  in  this  church,  a  contemner  of  the  book  of 
"  Prayers,  and  of  other  orders  by  authority  established;  an 
'^  earnest  seeker  of  innovation ;  and  either  in  no  degree  of  the 
*'  ministry  at  aU,  or  else  ordered  beyond  the  seas ;  not  accord- 
'^  ing  to  the  form  in  this  church  of  England  used.  Whose 
placing  in  that  room,  especially  by  your  majesty,  would 
greatly  animate  the  rest  of  that  faction,  and  do  very  much 
^^  harm  in  sundry  respects. 

Your  majesty  hath  a  chaplain  of  your  own.  Dr.  Bond, 
a  man  in  my  opinion  very  fit  for  that  office,  and  willing 
also  to  take  pains  therein,  if  it  shall  please  your  highness 
to  bestow  it  upon  him.  Which  I  refer  to  your  most  gpra- 
cious  disposition ;  beseeching  Almighty  God  long  to  bless, 
prosper,  and  preserve  your  majesty  to  his  glory,  and  all  our 
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"  comforts. 
«  Your  majesty's  most  MthM  servant  and  chaplain, 

^^  Jo.  CAirruAa." 


"  From  Croydeiij 
"  the     day  of  August,  1584." 


Next,  in  a  letter  of  the  archbishop  to  the  lord  treasurer 
dated  from  Lambeth,  Sept.  14, 1584,  he  hath  these  words : 
'^  I  beseech  your  lordship  to  help  such  an  one  to  the  master- 
Thesrchbi- ''  ship  of  the  Temple,  as  is  known  to  be  conformable  to  the 
lo^trea-  *  '^  ^^^  *^^  orders  established;  and  a  defender  not  a  depraver 
surer.         ''  of  the  present  state  and  government.     He  that  now  readeth 
"  there  is  nothing  less,  as  I  of  mine  own  knowledge  and  ex- 
'^  perience  can  testify.     Dr.  Bond  is  desirous  of  it,  and  I  know 
'^  not  a  fitter  man.'' 

The  lord  treasurer  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop,  dated  from 

Oatlands  (where  the  queen  now  was),  Sept.  17,  1584,  thus 

wrote : — 

The  lord         ''  The  queen  hath  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  Travers 

the  arehbi-  ^'  to  be  master  of  the  Temple.     Whereimto  I  answered,  that 

Bhop. 
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'^  at  iihe  request  of  Dr.  Alvey  in  his  sickness^  and  a  number 
"  of  honest  gentlemen  of  the  Temple,  I  had  pelded  my  allow- 
^^  ance  of  him  to  the  place,  so  as  he  would  shew  himself  con- 
"  formable  to  the  orders  of  the  church.  Whereunto  I  waa 
"  informed,  that  he  would  so  be.  But  h^  majesty  told  me, 
that  your  grace  did  not  so  allow  of  him.  Which  I  said 
might  be  for  some  things  supposed  to  be  written  by  him  in 
''  a  book  intituled,  De  JHsciplina  JEccl^siastica.  Whereupon 
'^  her  majesty  commanded  me  to  write  to  your  grace  to  know 
''  your  opinion,  which  I  pray  your  gra^  to  signify  unto  her, 
as  Grod  shall  move  you.  Surely  it  were  great  pity  that  any 
impediment  should  be  occasion  to  the  contrary;  for  he  is 
''  well  learned,  very  honest,  and  well  allowed  and  loved  of 
^^  the  generality  of  that  house.  Mr.  Bond  told  me,  that  your 
*'  grace  liked  well  of  him ;  and  so  do  I  also,  as  one  well 
'^  learned  and  honest ;  but,  as  I  told  him,  if  he  came  not  to 
'^  the  place  with  some  applause  of  the  company,  he  shall  be 
weary  thereof.  And  yet  I  commended  him  unto  her  ma- 
jesty, if  Travers  should  not  have  it.  But  her  majesty  thinks 
"  him  not  fit  for  that  place,  because  of  his  infirmities.  Thus 
wishing  your  grace  assistance  of  God's  Spirit  to  govern  your 
charge  unblameably, 

'^  Your  grace's  to  command, 

"  From  the  court  at  Oatlands,  ''  ^ILL.  BueghlEy/' 

"  the  17th  Sept.  1584." 

Part  of  the  archbishop's  letter  in  answer  to  this  was  to  this 
tenor : 

''  Mr.  Travers,  whom  your  lordship  names  in  your  letter,  Theajrehbi- 
"  is  to  no  man  better  known,  I  think,  than  to  myself.     I  did  ^^  J^  *^^ 
''  elect  him  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  being  before  rejected  letter  of  the 
"  by  Dr.  Beaumont  for  his  intolerable  stomach :   whereof  I  g^y^^ 
''  had  also  afterwards  such  experience,  that  I  was  forced  by 
^'  due  punishment  so  to  weary  him,  till  he  was  fain  to  travel, 
"  and  depart  from  the  college  to  Geneva,  otherwise  he  should 
"  have  been  expelled  for  want  of  conformity  towards  the 
"  orders  of  the  house,  and  for  his  pertinacy.     Neither  was 
"  there  ever  any  under  our  government,  in  whom  I  found 
"  less  submission  and  humility  than  in  him.     Nevertheless  if 
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time  and  years  have  now  altered  that  dispofiition  (which  I 
"  cannot  believe^  seeing  yet  no  token  thereof^  bnt  rather 
the  contrary)^  I  will  be  as  ready  to  do  him  good  as  any 
friend  he  hath.  Otherwise  I  cannot  in  dnty  but  do  my 
'^  endeavour  to  keep  him  from  that  place^  where  he  may 
^*  do  so  much  harm^  and  do  little  or  no  good  at  all.  For 
'^  howsoever  some  commend  him  to  your  lordship  and  otha^^ 
'^  ye£  I  think  that  the  greater  and  better  number  of  both 
'^  the  Temples  have  not  so  good  an  opinion  of  him.  Sure 
'*  I  am  that  divers  grave^  and  of  the  best  affected  of  them^ 
have  shewed  their  misliMng  of  him  to  me;  not  only  out 
of  respect  of  his  disorderliness,  in  the  manner  of  the  com- 
mimion,  and  contempt  of  the  prayers^  but  also  of  his  n^^ 
'^  ligence  in  reading.  Whose  lectures^  by  their  report^  are 
'^  so  barren  of  matter^  that  his  hearers  take  no  oommodiiy 
thereby. 

The  book  Be  Biseiplina  Eecleriasticaj  by  common  opi- 
nion^ hath  been  reputed  of  his  penning,  since  the  first 
publishing  of  it.  And  by  divers  arguments  I  am  moved 
*^  to  make  no  doubt  thereof.  The  drift  of  which  book  is 
''  wholly  against  the  state  and  government.  Wherein  also, 
''  among  other  things,  he  condemneth  the  taking  and  paying 
"  of  first  fruits,  tenths,  &c.  And  therefore,  unless  he  wiU 
''testify  his  conformity  by  subscription,  as  aU  others  do, 
which  now  enter  into  ecclesiastical  livings,  and  make  proof 
*'  unto  me  that  he  is  a  minister  ordered  according  to  the 
laws  of  this  church  of  England,  as  I  verily  believe  he  is 
not,  because  he  forsook  his  place  in  the  college  upon  that 
account;  I  can  by  no  means  yield  my  consent  to  the 
''  placing  him  there,  or  elsewhere,  in  any  function  of  this 
''  church.''] 

And  here  I  shall  make  a  stop ;  and,  that  the  reader  may 
the  better  judge  of  what  follows,  give  him  a  character  of  the 
times,  and  temper  of  the  people  of  this  nation,  when  Mr. 
Hooker  had  his  admission  into  this  place :  a  place  which  he 
accepted,  rather  than  desired :  and  yet  here  he  promised  him- 
self a  virtuous  quietness,  that  blessed  tranquillity  which  he 
always  prayed  and  laboured  for;  that  so  he  might  in  peace 
bring  forth  the  fruits  of  peace,  and  glorify  God  by  uninter- 
runted  prayers  and  praises :  for  this  he  always  thirsted  and 
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prayed :  but  Almighty  Grod  did  not  grant  it :  for  his  ad- 
mission into  this  place  was  the  very  beginning  of  those  op- 
positions and  anxieties^  which  till  then  this  good  man  was 
a  stranger  to;  and  of  which  the  reader  may  guess  by  what 
follows. 

In  this  character  of  the  times^  I  shall^  by  the  reader^s 
faTonr^  and  for  his  information^  look  so  br  back  as  to  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  a  time^  in  which 
the  many  pretended  titles  to  the  crown^  the  frequent  treasons^ 
the  doubts  of  her  successor^  the  late  civil  war^  and  the  sharp 
persecution  for  religion  that  raged  to  the  efiusion  of  so 
much  blood  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary^  were  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  all  men;  and  begot  fears  in  the  most  pious 
and  wisest  of  this  nation^  lest  the  like  days  should  return 
again  to  them^  or  their  present  posterity.  And  the  appre- 
hension of  these  dangers  begot  a  hearty  desire  of  a  settle- 
ment in  the  church  and  state ;  believing^  there  was  no  other 
probable  way  left  to  make  them  sit  quietly  under  their  own 
vines  and  fig-trees^  and  enjoy  the  desired  fruit  of  their  la- 
bours. But  time^  and  peaoe^  and  plenty^  begot  sell'-ends; 
and  these  begot  animosities^  envy^  opposition^  and  unthank- 
Ailness  for  those  very  blessings  for  which  they  lately  thirsted; 
bring  then  the  very  utmost  of  their  desires^  and  even  beyond 
their  hopes. 

This  was  the  temper  of  the  times  in  the  beginning  of  her 
reign :  and  thus  it  continued  too  long :  for  those  very  people 
that  had  enjoyed  the  desires  of  their  hearts  in  a  reformation 
from  the  church  of  Rome^  became  at  last  so  like  the  grave^ 
as  never  to  be  satisfied,  but  were  still  thirsting  for  more  and 
more :  neglecting  to  pay  that  obedience,  and  perform  those 
vows  which  they  made  in  their  days  of  adversities  and  fear : 
so  that  in  short  time  there  appeared  three  several  interests, 
each  of  them  fearless  and  restless  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
designs ;  they  may  for  distinction  be  called,  the  a<jtive  Roman- 
ists, the  restless  Nonconformists  (of  which  there  were  many 
sorts),  and,  the  passive  peaceable  Protestant.  The  counsels  of 
the  first  considered  and  resolved  on  in  Rome :  the  second  in 
Scotland,  in  Geneva,  and  in  divers  selected,  secret,  dangerous 
conventicles,  both  there,  and  within  the  bosom  of  our  own 
nation :  the  third  pleadjed  and  defended  their  cause  by  esta- 
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blisht  laws^  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil;  and^  if  they  were 
active,  it  was  to  prevent  the  other  two  from  destrojring  what 
was  by  those  known  laws  happily  establisht  to  them  and  their 
posterity. 

I  shall  forbear  to  mention  the  very  many  and  dangerous 
plots  of  the  Bomanists  against  the  church  and  state ;  because 
what  is  principally  intended  in  this  digression,  is  an  account 
of  the  opinions  and  activity  of  the  Nonconformists ;  against 
whose  judgment  and  practice^  Mr.  Hooker  became  at  last^ 
but  most  unwillingly,  to  be  engaged  in  a  book- war;  a  war 
which  he  maintained  not  as  against  an  enemy,  but  with  the 
spirit  of  meekness  and  reason. 

In  which  number  of  Nonconformists,  though  some  might 
be  sincere,  well  meaning  men,  whose  indiscreet  zeal  might 
be  so  like  charity,  as  thereby  to  cover  a  multitude  of  their 
errors ;  yet,  of  this  party,  there  were  many  that  were  possest 
with  a  high  degree  of  '^  spiritual  wickedness  ;^^  I  m^an,  with 
an  innate  restless  pride  and  malice.  I  do  not  mean  the  visible 
carnal  sins  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  and  the  like,  (from 
which  good  Lord  deliver  us,)  but  sins  of  a  higher  nature, 
because  they  are  more  unlike  God,  who  is  the  God  of  love 
and  mercy,  and  order,  and  peace;  and  more  like  the  Devil, 
who  is  not  a  glutton,  nor  can  be  drunk,  and  yet  is  a  devil; 
but  I  mean  those  spiritual  wickednesses  of  malice  and  re- 
venge, and  an  opposition  to  government :  men  that  joyed 
to  be  the  authors  of  misery,  which  is  properly  his  work^ 
that  is  the  enemy  and  disturber  of  mankind;  and  thereby 
greater  sinners  than  the  glutton  or  drunkard,  though  some 
will  not  believe  it.  And  of  this  party,  there  were  also  many, 
whom  prejudice  and  a  fririous  zeal  had  so  blinded,  as  to  make 
them  neither  to  hear  reason,  nor  adhere  to  the  ways  of  peace : 
men,  that  were  the  veiy  dregs  and  pest  of  mankind:  men 
whom  pride  and  self-conceit  had  made  to  overvalue  their 
own  pitiAil,  crooked  wisdom  so  much,  as  not  to  be  ashamed 
to  hold  foolish  and  unmannerly  disputes  against  those  men 
whom  they  ought  to  reverence,  and  those  laws  which  they 
ought  to  obey;  men  that  laboured  and  joyed  first  to  find  out 
the  faults,  and  then  to  '^  speak  evil  of  govemment,^^  and  to  be 
the  authors  of  confusion :  men,  whom  company,  and  con- 
versation, and  custom  had  at  last  so  blinded,  and  made  so 
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insensible  that  these  were  sins^  that^  like  those  that ''  perish 
'^  in  the  gainsaying  of  Core/'  so  these  died  without  repenting 
of  these  "spiritual  wickednesses/'  of  which  the  practices  of 
Coppinger  and  Hacket  in  their  lives^  ajid  the  death  of  them 
and  their  adherents^  are  God  knows  too  sad  examples;  and 
ought  to  be  cautions  to  those  men  that  are  inclined  to  the 
like  "  spiritual  wickednesses/' 

And  in  these  times  which  tended  thus  to  confusion^  there 
were  also  many  of  these  scruplemongers  that  pretended  a 
tenderness  of  conscience^  refiising  to  take  an  oath  before  a 
lawftd  magistrate :  and  yet  these  very  men^  in  their  secret 
conventicles^  did  covenant  and  swear  to  each  other^  to  be 
assiduous  and  fjEdthful  in  using  their  best  endeavours  to  set 
up  the  presbyterian  doctrine  and  discipline;  ajid  both  in  such 
a  manner  as  they  themselves  had  not  yet  agreed  on^  but^ 
up  that  government  must.  To  which  end  there  were  many 
that  wandered  up  and  down^  and  were  active  in  sowing  dis- 
contents and  sedition^  by  venomous  and  secret  murmurings^ 
and  a  dispersion  of  scurrilous  pamphlets  and.  libels  against 
the  church  and  estate;  but  especially  against  the  bishops; 
by  which  means^  together  with  venomous  and  indiscreet 
sermons^  the  common  people  became  so  fanatic^  as  to  believe 
tAe  bishops  to  be  Antichrist^  and  the  only  obstructors  of  God's 
Discipline;  and  at  last  some  of  them  were  given  over  to  so 
bloody  a  zeal^  and  such  other  desperate  delusions^  as  to  find 
out  a  text  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John^  that  '^  Antichrist 
''  was  to  be  overcome  by  the  sword."  So  that  those  very 
men^  that  began  with  tender  and  meek  petitions^  proceeded 
to  admonitions,  then  to  satirical  remonstrances,  and  at  last 
having  like  Absalom''^  numbered  who  was  not,  and  who  was, 
for  their  cause,  they  got  a  supposed  certainty  of  so  great  a 
party,  that  they  durst  threaten  first  the  bishops,  and  then  the 
Queen  and  parliament;  to  aU  which  they  were  secretly  en- 
couraged by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  then  in  great  favour  with 
her  majesty,  and  the  reputed  cherisher  and  patron-general  of 
these  pretenders  to  tenderness  of  conscience ;  his  design  being^ 
by  their  means,  to  bring  such  an  odium  upon  the  bishops, 
as  to  procure  an  alienation  of  their  lands,  and  a  large  pro- 

♦  [a  Sam.  xv.] 
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pordoQ  of  them  for  himself;  which  avaricious  desire  had 
at  last  so  blinded  his  reason^  that  his  ambitious  and  greedy 
hopes  seemed  to  put  him  into  a  present  possession  of  Lambeth- 
house. 

And  to  these  undertakings  the  Nonconformists  of  this  na- 
tion were  much  encouraged  and  heightened  by  a  correspond- 
ence and  confederacy  with  that  brotherhood  in  Scotland; 
so  that  here  they  became  so  bold^  that  one  told  the  Queen 
openly  in  a  sermon,  "  She  was  like  an  untamed  heifer,  that 
"  would  not  be  ruled  by  God's  people,  but  obstructed  his 
"  discipline/'  And  in  Scotland  they  were  more  confident, 
for  there  they  declared  her  an  Atheist*,  and  grew  to  such  a 
height  as  not  to  be  accountable  for  any  thing  spoken  against 
her;  nor /or  treason  against  their  own  king,  if  it  were  but  spoien 
in  the  ftdpitf;  shewing  at  last  such  a  disobedience  to  him, 
that  his  mother  being  in  England,  and  then  in  distress,  and 
in  prison,  and  in  danger  of  death,  the  church  denied  the  King 
their  prayers  for  her;  and  at  another  time,  when  he  had 
appointed  a  day  of  feasting,  their  church  declared  for  a  general 
fast  in  opposition  to  his  authority. 

To  this  height  they  were  grown  in  both  nations ;  and  by 
these  means  there  was  distilled  into  the  minds  of  the  common 
people  such  other  venomous  and  turbulent  principles,  as  were 
inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  church  and  state:  and 
these  opinions  vented  so  daringly,  that,  beside  the  loss  of  life 
and  limbs,  the  governors  of  the  church  and  state  were  forced 
to  use  such  other  severities,  as  will  not  adnnt  of  an  excuse, 
if  it  had  not  been  to  prevent  the  gangrene  of  confusion,  and 
the  perilous  consequences  of  it ;  which,  without  such  preven- 
tion, would  have  been  first  confusion,  and  then  ruin  and 
miseiy  to  this  numerous  nation. 

These  errors  and  animosities  were  so  remarkable,  that  they 
begot  wonder  in  an  ingenious  Italian,  who  being  about  this 
time  come  newly  into  this  nation,  writ  scoffingly  to  a  frigid 
in  his  own  country,  to  this  purpose,  "  That  the  common  peo- 
"  pie  of  England  were  wiser  than  the  wisest  of  his  nation ; 
''  for  here  the  very  women  and  shopkeepers  were  able  to 

*  Vide  Bishop  Spotowood's  His-     1655.] 
tory  of  the  Church    of  Scotland.         f  fibid.  p.  330.  (1584.)  p.  431. 
[B.  VI.  Ann.  1596.  p.  419.  edit    (1590!)] 
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judge  of  predestinatioD^  and  determine  wb%t  lawsA^^  fit^ 
''  to  be  made  concerning  chnrch-goyemq^nt  j  4tA  then^  wq^t  j     >^^^ 

were  fit  to  be  obeyed  or  aboliskt:  iTiatr^hey  w0>e.  more     /?  ^^ 

able  (or  at  least  thought  so)  to  raised  and<:^e^rmin^  ')i^-  ^ 

"  plext  cases  of  conscience^  than  the  wisest  (f^j/kf  moOT  ) ' 
''  learned  colleges  in  Italy :   That  men  of  the  sligktestrU^n         ^/^  < 
"  ing,  and  the  most  ignorant  of  the  common  people^  were^.  i 
'*  mad  for  a  new,  or  super,  or  re-reformation  of  religion ;      '    , 
^  and  that  in  this  tAey  appeared  Hie  that  man,  who  would 

never  cease  to  whet  and  whet  hie  knife,  till  there  was  no  steel 

left  to  make  it  iisefuU^  And  he  concluded  his  letter  with 
this  observation,  ^'That  those  very  men  that  were  most 
^'  busy  in  oppositions,  and  disputations,  and  controversies, 
''  and  finding  out  the  faults  of  their  governors,  had  usually 
''  the  least  of  Humility  and  Mortification,  or  of  the  power  of 
f' Godliness/' 

And  to  heighten  all  these  discontents  and  dangers,  there 
was  also  sprung  up  a  generation  of  godless  men ;  men  that 
had  so  long  given  way  to  their  own  lusts  and  delusions,  and 
so  highly  opposed  the  blessed  motions  of  his  Spirit,  and  the 
inward  light  of  their  own  consciences,  that  they  became  the 
very  slaves  of  vice,  and  had  thereby  sinned  themselves  into 
a  belief  of  that  which  they  would,  but  could  not  believe ; 
into  a  belief  which  is  repugnant  even  to  human  nature  (for 
the  heathens  believe  that  there  are  many  gods),  but  these  had 
sinned  themselves  into  a  belief,  that  there  was  no  God;  and 
so,  finding  nothing  in  themselves  but  what  was  worse  than 
nothing,  beg^  to  wish  what  they  were  not  able  to  hope 
for,  namely,  ^^  that  they  might  be  like  the  beasts  that  perish  /' 
and  in  wicked  company  (which  is  the  atheist's  sanctuary) 
were  so  bold  as  to  say  so,  though  the  worst  of  mankind, 
when  he  is  left  alone  at  midnight,  may  wish,  but  is  not  then 
able  to  think  it;  even  into  a  belief  that  there  is  no  God. 
Into  this  wretched,  this  reprobate  condition,  many  had  then 
sinned  themselves. 

And  now  when  the  church  was  pestered  with  them,  and 
with  all  those  other  forenamed  irregularities ;  when  her  lands 
were  in  danger  of  alienation,  her  power  at  least  neglected, 
and  her  peace  torn  to  pieces  by  several  schisms,  and  such 
heresies  as  do  usually  attend  that  sin,  for  heresies  do  usually 
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outlive  their  first  authors;  when  the  common  people  seemued 
ambitious  of  doing  those  very  things  that  were  forbidden  and 
attended  with  most  dangers^  that  thereby  they  might  be 
punished^  and  then  applauded  and  pitied;  when  they  called 
the  spirit  of  opposition  a  tender  conscience^  and  complained  of 
persecution,  because  they  wanted  power  to  persecute  others; 
when  the  giddy  multitude  raged,  and  became  restless  to  find 
out  misery  for  themselvea  and  others;  and  the  rabble  would 
herd  themselves  together,  and  endeavour  to  govern  and  act 
in  spite  of  authority :  in  this  extremity  of  fear,  and  danger 
of  the  church  and  state,  when,  to  suppress  the  growing  evils 
of  both,  they  needed  a  man  of  prudence  and  piety,  and  of 
an  high  and  fearless  fortitude;  they  were  blest  in  all  by 
John  Whitgifb  his  being  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  of 
whom  Sir  Henry  Wotton  that  knew  him  well  in  his  youth, 
and  had  studied  him  in  his  age,  gives  this  true  character : 
"  that  he  was  a  man  of  reverend  and  sacred  memory;  and  of 

the  primitive  temper ;  a  man  of  such  a  temper,  as  when  the 

Church  by  lowliness  of  spirit  did  flourish  in  highest  examples 
''of  virtue/'    And  indeed  this  man  proved  so. 

And  though  I  dare  not  undertake  to  add  to  this  excellent 
and  true  character  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton ;  yet,  I  shall  neither 
do  right  to  this  discourse,  nor  to  my  reader,  if  I  forbear  to 
give  him  a  further  and  short  account  of  the  life  and  manners 
of  this  excellent  man;  and  it  shall  be  short,  for  I  long  to  end 
this  digression,  that  I  may  lead  my  reader  back  to  Mr.  Hooker^ 
where  we  left  him  at  the  Temple. 

John  Whitgift  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  of  a 
family  that  was  ancient,  and  noted  to  be  both  prudent  and 
affiible,  and  gentle  by  nature ;  he  was  educated  in  Cambridge ; 
much  of  his  learning  was  acquired  in  Pembroke-hall,  (where 
Mr.  Bradford  the  martyr  was  his  tutor) ;  &om  thence  he  was 
removed  to  Peter-house ;  from  thence  to  be  Master  of  Pem- 
broke-hall; and  from  thence  to  the  Mastership  of  Trinity 
college :  about  which  time  the  Queen  made  him  her  chaplain ; 
and  not  long  aftier.  Prebend  of  Ely,  and  then  Dean  of  Lin- 
coln; and  having  for  many  years  past  looked  upon  him  with 
much  reverence  and  favour,  gave  him  a  fSair  testimony  of 
both,  by  giving  him  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  and  (which 
was  not  with  her  a  usual  favour)    forgiving  him   his   first- 
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firoits ;  then  by  constitnting  him  Vice-president  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales.  And  having  experimented  his  wisdom^  his 
justice,  and  moderation  in  the  menage  of  her  affairs,  in  both 
these  places ;  she  in  the  twenty-sixth  of  her  reign  made  him 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  not  long  after  of  her  privy 
council;  and  tmsted  him  to  manage  all  her  ecclesiastical 
affiurs  and  preferments.  In  all  which  removes,  he  was  like 
the  ark,  which  left  a  blessing  upon  the  place  where  it  rested*; 
and  in  ail  his  employments  was  hke  Jehoiada,  that  did  good 
unto  Israelf. 

These  were  the  steps  of  this  bishop's  ascension  to  this  place 
of  dignity  and  cares ;  in  which  place  (to  speak  Mr.  Camden's 
very  words  in  his  Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth)  ^'  he  devoutly 
''  consecrated  both  his  whole  life  to  God,  and  his  painftd 
"  labours  to  the  good  of  his  church.'*  And  yet,  in  this  place 
he  met  with  many  oppositions  in  the  regulation  of  church- 
affidrs,  which  were  much  disordered  at  his  entrance,  by  reason 
of  the  age  and  remissness  of  Bishop  Ghindalit,  his  immediate 
predecessor,  the  activity  of  the  Nonconformists,  and  their 
chief  assistant  the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  and  indeed,  by  too 
many  others  of  the  like  sacrilegious  principles.  With  these 
he  was  to  encounter;  and  though  he  wanted  neither  courage 
nor  a  good  cause,  yet  he  foresaw,  that  without  a  great  mea- 
sure of  the  Queen's  favour,  it  was  impossible  to  stand  in  the 
breach  that  had  been  lately  made  into  the  lands  and  immuni- 
ties of  the  Church,  or  indeed  to  maintain  the  remaining  lands 
and  rights  of  it.  And  therefore  by  justifiable  sacred  insinua- 
tions, such  as  St.  Paul  to  Agrippa,  (''  Agrippa,  believest  thou  ? 
"  I  know  thou  believest,")  he  wrought  himself  into  so  great  a 
d^ree  of  favour  with  her,  as,  by  his  pious  use  of  it,  hath  got 
both  of  them  a  great  degree  of  fame  in  this  world,  and  of 
glory  in  that  into  which  they  are  now  both  entered. 

His  merits  to  the  Queen,  and  her  favours  to  him,  were 
such,  that  she  called  him  Aer  little  blacJk  husband,  and  called 
his  servants  her  servants:  and  she  saw  so  visible  and  blessed 
a  sincerity  shine  in  all   his  cares  and  endeavours  for   the 
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Church's  and  for  her  good^  tiiat  she  was  supposed  to  trust 
him  with  the  very  secrets  of  her  soul^  and  to  make  him  her 
confessor :  of  which  she  gave  many  fair  testimonies ;  and  of 
which  one  was^  that  '^  she  would  never  eat  flesh  in  Lent 
'^  without  obtaining  a  license  from  her  little  black  husband ;'' 
and  would  often  say^  "  she  pitied  him  because  she  trusted  him^ 

and  had  thereby  eased  herself,  by  laying  the  burden  of  all 

her  clergy-cares  upon  his  shoulders^  which  he  managed  with 
'^  prudence  and  piety/' 

I  shall  not  keep  myself  within  the  promised  rules  of  brevity 
in  this  account  of  his  interest  with  her  majesty^  and  his  care 
of  the  Church's  rights,  if  in  this  digression  I  should  enhixge 
to  particulars;  and  therefore  my  desire  is^  that  one  example 
may  serve  for  a  testimony  of  both.  And^  that  the  reader 
may  the  better  understand  it^  he  may  take  notice^  that  not 
nuuiy  years  before  his  being  made  archbishop^  there  passed 
an  act  or  acts  of  parliament^  intending  the  better  preserva- 
tion of  the  church-lands^  by  recalling  a  power  which  was 
vested  in  others  to  sell  or  lease  them^  by  lodging  and  trusting 
the  future  care  and  protection  of  them  only  in  the  crown : 
and  amongst  many  that  made  a  bad  use  of  this  power  or 
trust  of  the  Queen's^  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  one;  and 
the  bishop  havings  by  his  interest  with  her  majesty^  put  a 
stop  to  the  earFs  sacrilegious  designs^  they  two  fell  to  an 
open  opposition  before  her;  after  which^  they  both  quitted 
the  room^  not  fiiends  in  appearance:  but  the  bishop  made 
a  sudden  and  a  seasonable  return  to  her  majesty^  (for  he  found 
her  alone^)  and  spake  to  her  with  great  humility  and  rever- 
ence^ to  this  purpose : 

^'  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  hear  me  with  patience^  and 
'  to  believe  that  your's  and  the  Church's  safety  are  dearer 
'  to  me  than  my  life^  but  my  conscience  dearer  than  both : 
^  and  therefore  give  me  leave  to  do  my  duty^  and  teU  youj 
^  that  princes  are  deputed  nursing  fathers  of  the  Churchy  and 
^  owe  it  a  protection ;  and  therefore  Grod  forbid  that  yon 
^  should  be  so  much  as  passive  in  her  ruins^  when  you  may 
^  prevent  it ;  or  that  I  should  behold  it  without  horror  and 
'  detestation;  or  should  forbear  to  tell  your  majesty  of  the 
'  sin  and  danger  of  sacrilege.  And  though  you  and  myself 
'  were  bom  in  an  age  of  frailties^  when  the  primitive  piety 
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''  and  care  of  the  Churches  lands  and  immunities  are  mnch 
"  decayed ;  yet,  madam^  let  me  beg  that  you  would  first 
'^  consider  that  there  are  such  sins  as  profiEmeness  and  sacri- 
lege; and  that,  if  there  were  not,  they  could  not  have 
names  in  Holy  Writ,  and  particularly  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. And  I  beseech  you  to  consider,  that  though  our 
''  Saviour  said,  '  He  judged  no  man  '/  and  to  testify  it, 
"  would  not  judge  nor  divide  the  inheritance  betwixt  the  two 
''  brethren,  nor  would  judge  the  woman  taken  in  adultery'; 
'^  yet  in  this  point  of  the  Churches  rights  he  was  so  zealous, 
''  that  he  made  himself  both  the  accuser  and  the  judge,  and 
''the  executioner  too,  to  punish  these  sins;  witnessed,  in 
that  he  himself  made  the  whip  to  drive  the  profianers  out 
of  the  temple,  overthrew  the  tables  of  the  moneychangers, 
''  and  drove  them  out  of  it.  And  I  beseech  you  to  consider, 
"  that  it  was  St.  Paul  that  said  to  those  Christians  of  his 
''  time  that  were  offended  with  idolatry,  yet  committed  sacri- 
''  lege,  '  Thou  that  abhorrest  idols,  dost  thou  commit  sacri- 
"  lege?'  supposing,  (I  think,)  sacrilege  the  greater  sin.  This 
''  may  occasion  your  majesty  to  consider  that  there  is  such 
''  a  sin  as  sacrilege;  and  to  incline  you  to  prevent  the  curse 
"  that  will  follow  it,  I  beseech  you  also  to  consider,  that 
"  Constantino  the  first  Christian  emperor,  and  Helena  his 
''  mother,  that  King  Edgar,  and  Edward  the  Confessor, 
"  and  indeed  many  others  of  your  predecessors,  and  many 
''  private  Christians,  have  also  given  to  Grod,  and  to  his 
''  Church,  much  land,  and  many  immunities,  which  they 
''  might  have  given  to  those  of  their  own  families,  and  did 
''  not;  but  gave  them  for  ever  as  an  absolute  right  and  sacrU 
**fice  to  Ood :  %nd  with  these  immunities  and  lands,  tiey 
Aave  entailed  a  curse  upon  the  alienators  of  them ;  God 
prevent  your  majesty  from  being  liable  to  that  curse, 
''  which  wiU  cleave  unto  church-lands,  as  the  leprosy  to  the 
"  Jews. 

''  And,  to  make  you  that  are  trusted  with  their  preservation, 
''  the  better  to  understand  the  danger  of  it,  I  beseech  you 
''  forget  not,  that  to  prevent  these  curses,  the  Church's  land 
'^and  power  have  been  also  endeavoured  to  be  preserved  (aa 
''  fiir  as  human  reason,  and  the  law  of  this  nation,  have  been 
''  able  to  preserve  them)  by  an  immediate  and  most  sacred 
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''  obligation  on  the  conscienoes  of  the  princes  of  this  realm. 
For  they  that  consult  Magna  Charta  shall  find^  that  as 
all  your  predecessors  were  at  their  coronation^  so  yon  also 
'^  were  sworn  before  all  the  nobility  and  bishops  then  pre- 
''  sent^  and  in  the  presence  of  Grod^  and  in  his  stead  to  him 
that  anointed  you^  '  to  maintain  the  church-lands^  and  the 
rights  belonging  to  it ;'  and  this  you  yourself  have  testified 
openly  to  Grod  at  the  holy  altar^  by  laying  your  hands  on 
the  Bible  then  lying  upon  it.  And  not  only  Magna  Charta^ 
'^  but  many  modem  statutes  have  denounced  a  curse  upon 
those  that  break  Magna  Charta :  a  curse  like  the  leprosy^ 
that  was  entailed  on  the  Jews;  for  as  that^  so  these 
curses  have  and  will  cleave  to  the  very  stones  of  those 
buildings  that  have  been  consecrated  to  God ;  and  the 
'^  father's  sin  of  sacrilege  hath  and  will  prove  to  be  entaQed 
on  his  son  and  family.  And  now^  madam^  what  account 
can  be  given  for  the  breach  of  this  oath  at  the  last  great 
day,  either  by  your  majesty,  or  by  me,  if  it  be  wilfully,  or 
but  negligently  violated,  I  know  not. 

And  therefore,  good  madam,  let  not  the  late  lord's  ex- 
ceptions against  the  failings  of  some  few  clergymen  prevaQ 
"  with  you  to  punish  posterity  for  the  errors  of  this  present 
'^  age ;  let  particular  men  suffer  for  their  particular  errors, 
'^  but  let  God  and  his  Church  have  their  inheritance :  and 
"  though  I  pretend  not  to  prophecy,  yet  P  beg  posterity  to 
"  take  notice  of  what  is  already  become  visible  in  many  fami- 
'^  Ues ;  tiat  church^land  added  to  an  ancient  and  just  inherit^ 
"  ance,  hath  proved  like  a  moth  fretting  a  garment,  and  %eeretly 
^'  consumed  both;  or  like  the  eagle  that  stole  a  coal  from  the 
altar y  and  thereby  set  her  nest  on  fire ,  which  consumed  both  her 
young  eagles  and  herself  that  stole  it. 

And,  though  I  shall  forbear  to  speak  reproachfully  of 
your  father ;  yet  I  beg  you  to  take  notice,  that  a  part  of 
the  Churches  rights,  added  to  the  vast  treasure  left  him  by 
"  his  father,  hath  been  conceived  to  bring  an  unavoidable 
consumption  upon  both,  notwithstanding  all  his  diligence 
to  preserve  them.  And  consider  that  after  the  violation 
^'  of  those  laws,  to  which  he  had  sworn  in  Magna  Charta, 
"  God  did  so  far  deny  him  his  restraining  grace,  that  as  king 
'^  Saul  after  he  was  forsaken  of  God  fell  from  one  sin  to 
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''  another;  so  he^  till  at  last  he  fell  into  greater  sins  than 
*'  I  am  willing  to  mention.  Madam^  religion  is  the  foundation 
and  cement  of  human  societies:  and  when  they  that  serve 
at  God's  altar  shall  be  exposed  to  poverty,  then  religion 
itself  will  be  exposed  to  scorn,  and  become  contemptible; 
as  you  may  already  observe  it  to  be  in  too  many  poor  vicar- 
ages in  this  nation.  And  therefore,  as  you  are  by  a  late 
act  or  acts  of  parliament  entrusted  with  a  great  power  to 
preserve  or  waste  the  Church's  lands ;  yet  dispose  of  them 
for  Jesw^  sake  J  as  you  have  promised  to  men,  and  vowed  to 
^*  God ;  that  is,  as  the  donors  intended;  let  neither  falsehood 
"  nor  flattery  beguile  you  to  do  otherwise :  but  put  a  stop  to 
'*  God's  and  the  Levite's  portion,  I  beseech  you,  and  to  the 
approaching  ruins  of  His  Church,  as  you  expect  comfort 
at  the  last  great  day ;  for.  Kings  must  he  judged.  Pardon 
this  affectionate  plainness,  my  most  dear  sovereign,  and  let 
me  beg  to  be  still  continued  in  your  favour,  and  the  Lord 
''  still  continue  you  in  his." 

The  Queen's  patient  hearing  this  affectionate  speech,  and 
her  fiiture  care  to  preserve  the  Church's  rights,  which  till 
then  had  been  neglected,  may  appear  a  fair  testimony,  that 
he  made  her's  and  the  Church's  good  the  chiefest  of  his 
cares,  and  that  she  also  thought  so.  And  of  this  there  were 
such  daily  testimonies  given,  as  begat  betwixt  them  so  mutual 
a  joy  and  confidence,  that  they  seemed  bom  to  believe  and 
do  good  to  each  otker:  she  not  doubting  his  piety  to  be 
more  than  all  his  opposers,  which  were  many;  nor  doubting 
his  prudence  to  be  equal  to  the  chiefest^of  her  council,  who 
were  then  as  remarkable  for  active  wisdom,  as  those  dangerous 
times  did,require,  or  this  nation  did  ever  enjoy.  And  in  this 
condition  he  continued  twenty  years,  in  which  time  he  saw 
some  Sowings,  but  many  more  ebbings  of  her  favour  towards 
all  men  that  had  opposed  him,  especially  the  Earl  of  Leicester : 
so  that  God  seemed  still  to  keep  him  in  her  favour,  that 
he  might  preserve  the  remaining  church-lands  and  immunities 
from  sacrilegious  alienations.  And  this  good  man  deserved 
all  the  honour  and  power  with  which  she  gratified  and  trusted 
him;  for  he  was  a  pious  man,  and  naturally  of  noble  and 
g^teftil  principles :  he  eased  her  of  all  her  church  cares  by 
his  wise  menage  of  them;  he  gave  her  faithful  and  prudent 
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oomisels  in  all  the  extremities  and  dangers  of  Ker  temporal 
aflSEurs^  which  were  very  many ;  he  lived  to  be  the  chief  com- 
fort of  her  life  in  her  declining  age^  and^to  be  then  most 
fi^qneutly  with  her^  and  her  assistant  at  her  private  devo- 
tions; he  lived  to  be  the  greatest  comfort  of  her  soul  npon 
her  death-bedj  to  be  present  at  the  expiration  of  her  last 
breathy  and  to  behold  the  closing  of  those  eyes  that  had  long 
looked  upon  him  with  reverence  and  affection.  And.  let  this 
also  be  added^  that  he  was  the  chief  mourner  at  her  sad 
funeral;  nor  let  this  be  forgotten^  that  within  a  few  hours 
after  her  deaths  he  was  the  happy  proclaimerj  that  Eling 
James  (her  peaceful  successor)  was  heir  to  the  crown. 

Let  me  beg  of  my  reader^  that  he  allow  me  to  say  a  little, 
and  but  a  little,  more  of  this  good  bishop,  and  I  shall  then 
presently  lead  him  back  to  Mr.  Hooker ;  and,  because  I 
would  hasten,  I  will  mention  but  one  part  of  the  bishop's 
charity  and  humility;  but  this  of  both  :  he  built  a  laa^ 
almshouse  near  to  his  own  palace  at  Croyden  in  Surrey, 
and  endowed  it  with  maintenance  for  a  master  and  twenty- 
eight  poor  men  and  women ;  which  he  visited  so  often,  that 
he  knew  their  names  and  dispositions ;  and  was  so  truly 
humble,  that  he  called  them  Brothers  and  Sisters :  and  when- 
soever the  Queen  descended  to  that  lowliness  to  dine  with 
him  at  his  palace  in  Lambeth,  (which  was  veiy  often,)  he 
would  usually  the  next  day  shew  the  like  lowliness  to  his 
poor  brothers  and  sisters  at  Croyden,  and  dine  with  them 
at  his  hospital;  at  which  time,  you  may  believe,  there  was 
joy  at  the  table.  And  at  this  place  he  built  also  a  fSur  free- 
school,  with  a  good  accommodation  and  maintenance  for  the 
master  and  scholars ;  which  gave  just  occasion  for  Boyse 
Sisi,  then  ambassador  for  the  French  king,  and  resident  here, 
at  the  bishop's  death,  to  say,  ''The  bishop  had  published 
''  many  learned  books;  but  a  free-school  to  train  up  youth^ 
''  and  an  hospital  to  lodge  and  maintAin  aged  and  poor  people, 
''  were  the  best  evidences  of  Christian  learning  that  a  bishop 
''  could  leave  to  posterity.''  This  good  bishop  lived  to  see 
King  James  settled  in  peace,  and  then  fell  into  an  extreme 
sickness  at  his  palace  in  Lambeth ;  of  which  when  the  King 
had  notice,  he  went  presently  to  visit  him,  and  found  him 
in  his  bed  in  a  declining  condition^  and  very  weak;  and  after 
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some  short  difioouise  betwixt  them^  the  King  at  his  departure 
assured  him^  '^  He  had  a  great  affection  for  him^  and  a  veiy 
''  high  value  for  his  prudence  and  virtues,  and  would  endeavour 
"  to  beg  his  life  of  God  for  the  good  of  his  Church/^  To 
which  the  good  bishop  replied.  Pro  eeelesia  J)ei,  Pro  eecleria 
Dei :  which  were  the  last  words  he  ever  spake;  therein  testify- 
ing, that  as  in  his  life,  so  at  his  death,  his  chiefest  care  was 
of  GTod's  Church. 

This  John  Whitgift  was  made  archbishop  in  the  year  1583. 
In  which  busy  place  he  continued  twenty  years  and  some 
months;  and  in  which  time,  you  may  believe,  he  had  many 
trials  of  his  courage  and  patience;  but  his  motto  was,  Fincit 
guifiotiiur :  and  he  made  it  good. 

Many  of  his  many  trials  were  occasioned  by  the  then  power- 
ful Earl  of  Leicester,  who  did  stQl  (but  secretly)  raise  and 
cherish  a  faction  of  Nonconformists  to  oppose  him;  espedaUy 
one  Thomas  Cartwright,  a  man  of  noted  learning ;  some 
time  contemporary  with  the  bishop  in  Cambridge,  and  of 
the  same  college,  of  which  the  bishop  had  been  master :  in 
which  place  there  began  some  emulations,  (the  particulars 
I  forbear,)  and  at  last,  open  and  high  oppositions  betwixt 
them ;  and  in  which  you  may  believe  Mr.  Cartwright  was 
most  fauliy,  if  his  expulsion  out  of  the  university  can  incline 
you  to  it. 

And  in  this  discontent  after  the  earFs  death  (which  was 
1588,)  Mr.  Cartwright  appeared  a  chief  cherisher  of  a  party 
that  were  for  the  Geneva  church-government;  and,  to  effect 
it,  he  ran  himself  into  many  dangers  both  of  liberty  and 
life;  appearing  at  the  last  to  justify  himself  and  his  pariy 
in  many  remonstrances,  which  he  caused  to  be  printed,  and 
to  which  the  bishop  made  a  first  answer,  and  Cartwright 
repUed  upon  him :  and  then  the  bishop  having  rejoined  to 
his  first  reply,  Mr.  Cartwright  either  was,  or  was  persuaded 
to  be,  satisfied :  for  he  wrote  no  more,  but  left  the  reader 
to  be  judge  whidi  had  maintained  their  cause  with  most 
charity  and  reason.  After  some  silence,  Mr.  Cartwright  re- 
ceived from  the  bishop  many  personal  favours,  and  betook 
himself  to  a  more  private  living,  which  was  at  Warwick, 
where  he  was  made  master  of  an  hospital,  and  lived  quietly, 
and  grew  rich;  and  where  the  bishop  gave  him  a  license 
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to  preachy  npon  promiBe  not  to  meddle  with  controversies^  but 
incline  his  hearers  to  piety  and  moderation :  and  this  promise 
he  kept  during  his  life^  which  ended  1602,  the  bishop  surviv- 
ing him  but  some  few  months^  each  ending  his  days  in  perfect 
charity  with  the  other. 
J.  a  [It  is  true^  the  archbishop  treated  Cartwright  with  such 
civility  as  gained  much  upon  him^  and  made  him  declare 
imto  his  patron^  the  Earl  of  Leicester^  how  much  the  arch- 
bishop's humane  carriage  had  endeared  him  to  him ;  and 
withal  shewed  his  desire  that  he  might  have  liberty  some- 
times to  have  access  to  him ;  professing  that  he  would  seek  to 
persuade  all  with  whom  he  had  concern  and  converse^  to  keep 
up  an  union  with  the  church  of  England.  This^  I  say^  is 
certain;  but  it  is  not  so  certain^  that  the  archbishop  gave 
Cartwright  a  license  to  preach.  It  appears^  that  in  the  year 
1585  he  refused  to  grant  it  him,  however  solicited  by  Leices- 
ter's own  letter  to  do  it;  and  notwithstanding  Cartwrighfs 
promises,  he  required  more  space  of  time  to  be  satisfied  of  his 
conformity.  For  the  elucidation  whereof,  and  some  Airther 
light  into  this  matter,  let  both  these  letters  be  read  and  con- 
sidered;  the  former  of  the  earl  to  the  archbishop;  the  latter 
of  the  archbishop  to  the  earl. 

"  My  good  Lord, 
The  Earl  of  ''  J  most  heartily  thank  you  for  your  favourable  and 
uTtheArch- ''  courtcous  usage  of  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  hath  so  exceed- 
biabop  con-  «  ing  kindly  taken  it  also,  as,  I  assure  your  Grace,  he  cannot 
Mr.  Cart-  ''  spcak  enough  of  it.  I  trust  it  shall  do  a  great  deal  of 
^"^fi^^*-  "  good.  And  he  protesteth  and  professeth  to  me,  to  take 
'^  no  other  course,  but  to  the  drawing  of  all  men  to  the 
unity  of  the  Church :  and  that  your  Grace  hath  so  dealt 
with  him,  as  no  man  shall  so  command  him,  and  dispose 
"  of  him,  Bs  you  shall :  and  doth  mean  to  let  this  opinion 
publicly  be  known,  even  in  the  pulpit,  (if  your  Grace 
so  permit  him,)  what  he  himself  will,  and  would  aU  others 
"  should  do,  for  obedience  to  the  laws  established.  And  if 
*'  any  little  scruple  be,  it  is  not  great,  and  easy  to  be  re- 
''  formed  by  your  Grace ;  whom  I  do  most  heartily  entreat 
"  to  continue  your  favour  and  countenance  towards  him^ 
'^  with  such  .access  sometimes  as  your  leisure  may  permit. 
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For  I  perceive  he  dotibi  mucli  desire  and  crave  it^  &c. 
Thcis^  my  good  lord,  praying  to  God  to  bless  his  Church, 
"  and  to  make  his  servants  constant  and  faithful,  I  bid  your 
'*  Grace  £arewell. 

''  Your  Grace's  very  assured  friend, 

"  Rob.  Leicestee/' 

"  At  the  court,  tliis  14th  of  July." 

ft 

To  which  letter  the  archbishop  returned  this  answer : 

"  My  singular  good  Lord, 

^*  Mr.  Cartwright  shall  be  welcome  to  me  at  all  times,  and  The  Arch- 
*'  using  himself  quietly,  as  becomes  him,  and  as  I  hope  he  ^^S.^ 
^'  will,  he  shall  find  me  willing  to  do  him  any  good :  but  to 

grant  unto  him,   as  yet,  my  license  to  preach,  without 

longer  trial,  I  cannot ;  especially  seeing  he  protesteth 
*^  himself  to  be  of  the  same  mind  he  was  at  the  writing  of 
'^  his  book,  for  the  matter  thereof,  though  not  for  the  manner ; 
"  myself  also,  I  thank  God,  not  altered  in  any  point  by  me 
"  set  down  to  the  contrary;  and  knowing  many  things  [in  his 
''  book]  to  be  very  dangerous.  Wherefore,  notwithstanding  I 
''  am  content  and  ready  to  be  at  peace  with  him,  so  long  as 
"  he  liveth  peaceably ;  yet  doth  my  conscience  and  duty 
"  forbid  me  to  give  unto  him  any  further  public  approbation, 
'^  until  I  be  better  persuaded  of  his  conformity.  And  so 
''  being  bold  to  use  my  accustomed  plainness  with  your  good 
''  lordship,  I  commit  you  to  the  tuition  of  Almighty  God ; 
''  this  17th  of  July,  1585.''] 

Ajid  now  after  this  long  digression  made  for  the  infor- 
mation of  my  reader  concerning  what  follows,  I  bring  him 
back  to  venerable  Mr.  Hooker,  where  we  left  him  in  the 
Temple ;  and  where  we  shall  find  him  as  deeply  engaged  in 
a  controversy  with  Walter  Tfravers,  a  friend  and  favourite  of 
Mr.  Cartwright's,  as  the  bishop  had  ever  been  with  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  himself;  and  of  which  I  shall  proceed  to  give  this 
following  account. 

And  first  this;  that  though  the  pens  of  Mr.  Cartwright  and 
the  bishop  were  now  at  rest,  yet  there  was  sprung  up  a  new 
generation  of  restless  men,  \haA,  by  company  and  clamours 
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became  possest  of  a  faith  whicli  they  ought  to  have  kept  to 
themselves^  but  could  not :  men  that  were  become  positive  in 
asserting^  ''that  a  Papist  cannot  be  saved:''  insomnch,  that 
about  this  time^  at  the  execution  of  the  Queen  of  Scots*^  the 
bishop  that  preached  her  fimeral  sermon  (which  was  Dr. 
Howland^  then  Bishop  of  Peterborough)  was  reviled  for  not 
being  positive  for  her  damnation.  And  besides  this  boldness 
of  their  becoming  gods^  so  far  as  to  set  limits  to  His  mercies; 
there  was  not  only  one  Martin  Mar-prelate-^,  but  other 
venomous  books  daily  printed  and  dispersed;  books  that 
were  so  absurd  and  scurrilous^  that  the  g^ver  divines  dis- 
dained them  an  answer.  And  yet  these  were  grown  into 
high  esteem  with  the  common  people^  till  Tom  Nash  appeared 
against  them  all;  who  was  a  man  of  a  sharp  witj  and  the 
master  of  a  scoffing  satirical  meny  pen^  which  he  employed 
to  discover  the  absurdities  of  those  blind^  malicious^  sense- 
less pamphlets^  and  sermons  as  senseless  as  they;  Nash 
his  answers  being  like  his  books^  which  bore  these  titles^ 
An  Almond  for  a  Twrraty  A  Fig  for  my  Ood-^on,  Come  eraci 
me  this  Nut  J  and  the  like :  so  that  his  meny  wit  made 
some  sporty  and  such  a  discovery  of  their  absurdities^  as 
(which  is  strange)  he  put  a  greater  stop  to  these  malicious 
pamphlets^  than  a  much  wiser  man  had  been  able. 

And  now  the  reader  is  to  take  notice^  that  at  the  death  of 
Father  Alvie^  who  was  master  of  the  Temple^  this  Walter 
Travers  was  lecturer  there  for  the  evening  sermons^  which 
he  preached  with  great  approbation,  especially  of  some 
citizens,  and  the  younger  gentlemen  of  that  society;  and 
for  the  most  part  approved  by  Mr.  Hooker  himself,  in  the 
midst  of  their  oppositions :  for  he  continued  lecturer  a  part 
of  his  time :  Mr.  Travers  being  indeed  a  man  of  competent 
learning,  of  winning  behaviour,  and  of  a  blameless  life.  But 
he  had  taken  orders  by  the  presbytery  in  Antwerp,  (and 
with  them  some  opinions,  that  could  never  be  eradicated,) 
and  if  in  any  thing  he  was  transported,  it  was  in  an  extreme 
desire  to  set  up  that  government  in  this  nation :  for  the 
promoting  of  which  he  had  a  correspondence  with  Theodore 

•  [Feb.  8,  is8f .]  t  [iSSi.] 
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Beza  at  G^neva^  and  others  in  Scotland;  ^d  wai'one  of^e^^^  \ 
chiefest  assistants  to  Mr.  Cartwriglit  in  that  <^gn.  ^'^ ,        ^  ^  / 


Mr.  Travers  had  also  a  particular  hope  iof^  np  ^his        /j    >k 
goveminait  in  the  Temple^  and  to  that  end  used>^  mos^;^,  <r    ^ 

zealons  endeavonrs  to  be  master  of  it :    and  his  beiii^dis-     ^'  r 


zealons  endeavonrs  to  be  master  of  it ;  and  his  beiii^^-  ^ ' 
appointed  by  Mr.  Hooker^s  admittance^  proved  the  occaf^o^iy  ^/ 
of  a  public  opposition  betwixt  them  in  their  sermons.  Many  / 
of  which  were  concerning  the  doctrine  and  ceremonies  of  this 
church :  insomuch  that  as  St.  Paul  withstood  St.  Peter  to  his 
taoe,  so  did  they  withstand  each  other  in  their  sermons;  for 
as  one  hath  pleasantly  ezprest  it^  "  The  forenoon  sermon  spake 
*'  Canterbury^  and  the  afternoon^  Geneva.'^ 

In  these  sermons  there  was  little  (^  bitterness^  but  each 
party  brought  aU  the  reasons  he  was  able^  to  prove  his 
adversary's  opinion  erroneous.  And  thus  it  continued  a  long 
time,  till  the  oppositions  became  so  visible,  and  the  con- 
sequences so  dangerous,  especially  in  that  place,  that  the 
prudent  archbishop  put  a  stop  to  Mr.  Travers  his  preaching 
by  a  positive  prohibition;  [and  that  chiefly  because  of  his 
foreign  ordination :]  against  which  Mr.  Travers  appealed, 
and  petitioned  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  to  have  it  recalled, 
where  besides  his  patron  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  he  met  also 
with  many  assisting  friends;  but  tiiey  were  not  able  to 
prevail  with  or  against  the  archbishop,  whom  the  Queen  had 
entrusted  with  aU  church-power;  and  he  had  received  so  fisdr 
a  testimony  of  Mr.  Hooker's  principles,  mi  of  his  learning 
and  moderation,  that  he  withstood  all  solicitations. 

But  the  denying  this  petition  of  Mr.  Travers  was  unpleasant 
to  divers  of  his  pariy,  and  the  reasonableness  of  it  became  at 
last  to  be  so  publicly  magnified  by  them  and  many  others  of 
that  party,  as  never  to  be  answered :  so  that,  intending  the 
bishop's  and  Mr.  Hooker's  disgrace,  they  procured  it  to  be 
privately  printed,  and  scattered  abroad;  and  then  Mr. 
Hooker  was  forced  to  appear  and  make  as  public  an  answer : 
which  he  did,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  archbishop;  and  it 
proved  so  full  an  answer,  an  answer  that  had  in  it  so  much 
of  dear  reason,  and  writ  with  so  much  meekness  and  ma- 
jesty of  style,  that  the  bishop  began  to  have  him  in  admi- 
ration, and  to  rejoice  that  he  had  appeared  in  his  cause. 
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and  disdained  not  earnestly  to  beg  his  Mendshipj  even  a 
familiar  friendship^  with  a  man  of  so  much  quiet  learning  and 
humUitjf, 

To  enumerate  the  many  particular  points^  in  which  Mr. 
Hooker  and  Mr.  Travers  dissented,  (all  or  most  of  which 
I  have  seen  written,)  would  prove  at  least  tedious:  and 
therefore  I  shall  impose  upon  my  reader  no  more  than  two^ 
which  shall  immediately  follow,  and  by  which  he  may  judge 
of  the  rest. 

Mr.  Travers  excepted  against  Mr.  Hooker,  for  that  in  one 
of  his  sermons  he  declared,  '^  That  the  assurance  of  what  we 
believe  by  the  word  of  God  is  not  to  us  so  certain  as  that 
which  we  perceive  by  sense.'^  And  Mr.  Hooker  confesseth 
he  said  so,  and  endeavours  to  justify  it  by  the  reasons  fol- 
lowing: 

"  First,  I  taught,  that  the  things  which  God  promises 
''  in  his  word  are  surer  than  what  we  touch,  handle,  or 
'^  see :  but  are  we  so  sure  and  certain  of  them  ?  If  we  be, 
''  why  doth  God  so  often  prove  his  promises  to  us  as  he 
doth,  by  arguments  drawn  from  our  sensible  experience? 
For  we  must  be  surer  of  the  proof,  than  of  the  things 
proved;  otherwise  it  is  no  proof.  For  example,  how  is  it 
that  many  men  looking  on  the  moon  at  the  same  time, 
every  one  knoweth  it  to  be  the  moon  as  certainly  as  the 
other  doth?  But  many  believing  one  and  the  same  pro- 
^'  mise,  have  not  all  the  same  fulness  of  persuasion.  For  how 
'*  falleth  it  out,  that  men  being  assured  of  any  thing  by 
sense,  can  be  no  surer  of  it  than  they  are;  when  as  the 
strongest  in  faith  that  liveth  upon  the  earth  hath  always 
need  to  labour,  strive,  and  pray,  that  his  assurance  con- 
"  ceming  heavenly  and  spiritual  things  majr  grow,  increase, 
''  and  be  augmented  t" 

The  sermon  that  gave  him  the  cause  of  this  his  justifica- 
tion, makes  the  case  more  plain,  by  declaring,  ^'that  there  is 
'^  besides  this  certainty  of  evidence,  a  certainty  of  adherence.^' 
In  which,  having  most  excellently  demonstrated  what  the 
certainty  of  adherence  is,  he  makes  this  comfortable  use  of  it : 
"  Comfortable  (he  says)  as  to  weak  believers,  who  suppose 
''  themselves  to  be  fsuthless,  not  to  believe,  when  notwith* 
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'^  standing  thej  l^ve  their  adherence ;  the  Holy  Spirit  hath 
"  his  private  operations^  and  worketh  secretly  in  them^  and 
''  effectually  too,  though  they  want  the  inward  testimony 
''  of  it." 

Tell  this,  saith  he,  to  a  man  that  hath  a  mind  too  much 
dejected  hy  a  sad  sense  of  his  sin;  to  one  that  by  a  too 
severe  judging  of  himself,  concludes  that  he  wants  faith, 
because  he  wants  the  comfortable  assurance  of  it;  and  his 
answer  will  be,  '^  Do  not  persuade  me,  against  my  know- 
''  ledge,  against  what  I  find  and  feel  in  myself:  I  do  not, 
*'  I  know  I  do  not,  believe."  Mr.  Hooker^s  own  words 
follow:  "Well  then,  to  favour  such  men  a  little  in  their 

weakness,  let  that  be  granted  which  they  do   imagine; 

be  it,  that  they  adhere  not  to  God's  promises,  but  are 
"  fiuthless,  and  without  belief:  but  are  they  not  grieved 
"  for  their  tmbelief  ?   They  confess  they  are.     Do  they  not 

wish  it  might,  and  also  strive  that  it  may  be  otherwise  ? 

We  know  they  do.  Whence  cojneth  this,  but  from  a 
''  secret  love  and  lildug  that  they  have  of  those  things  be- 
'^  lieved?  For  no  man  can  love  those  things  which  in  his 
'^  own  opinion  are  not ;   and  if  they  think  those  things  to  be, 

which  they  shew  they  love,  when  they  desire  to  believe 

them ;  then  must  it  be,  that  by  desiring  to  believe,  they 

prove  themselves  true  believers :  for  without  faith  no  man 

thinketh  that  things  believed  are :  which  argument  all  the 
"  subtilties  of  infernal  powers  wiU  never  be  able  to  dissolve." 
This  is  an  abridgment  of  part  of  the  reasons  Mr.  Hooker 
gives  for  his  justification  of  this  his  opinion,  for  which  he  was 
excepted  against  by  Mr.  Travers. 

Mr.  Hooker  was  also  accused  by  Mr.  Travers,  for  that  he 
in  one  of  his  sermons'^  had  declared,  "  That  he  doubted  not 
"  but  that  God  was  merciful  to  many  of  our  forefathers  living 
"  in  popish  superstition,  forasmuch  as  they  sinned  igno- 
"  rantly :"  and  Mr.  Hooker  in  his  answer  professeth  it  to  be 
his  judgment,  and  declares  his  reasons  for  this  charitable 
opinion  to  be  as  followeth. 

But  first  [because  Traverses  argpmient  against  this  chari- 

*  [Of  Justification.] 
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table  opinion  of  Hooker  was^  that  they  could  not  be  saved^ 
because  thej  sought  to  be  justified  hj  the  merit  of  their 
works^  and  so  overthrow  the  foundation  of  fidth]  he  states 
the  question  about  justification  and  works,  and  how  the  foun- 
dation of  faith  without  works  is  overthrown;  and  then  he 
proceeds  to  discover  that  way  which  natural  men  and  some 
others  have  mistaken  to  be  the  way,  by  which  they  hope 
to  attain  true  and  everlasting  happiness :  and  having  dis- 
covered the  mistaken,  he  proceeds  to  direct  to  that  true  way, 
by  which,  and  no  other,  everlasting  life  and  blessedness  is 
attainable.  And  these  two  ways  he  demonstrates  thus  (they 
be  his  own  words  that  follow) :  '^  That,  the  way  of  nature ; 
''  this,  the  way  of  grace :  the  end  of  that  way,  salvation 
"  merited,  presupposing  the  righteousness  of  men's  works ; 
their  righteousness,  a  natural  ability  to  do  them;  that 
abiUty,  the  goodness  of  God  which  created  them  in  such 
perfection.  But  the  end  of  this  way,  salvation  bestowed 
upon  men  as  a  gift :  presupposing  not  their  righteousness, 
"  but  the  forgiveness  of  their  unrighteousness,  justification ; 
'^  their  justification,  not  their  natural  ability  to  do  good, 
^'  but  their  hearty  sorrow  for  not  doing,  and  unfeigned  belief 
'^  in  Him,  for  whose  sake  not  doeis  are  accepted,  which  is 
"  their  vocation ;  their  vocation,  the  election  of  Ood,  taking 
'^  them  out  of  the  number  of  lost  children;  their  election,  a 
"  Mediator  in  whom  to  be  elected ;  this  mediation  inexpli- 
'^  cable  mercy ;  this  mercy  supposing  their  misery  for  whom 
''  he  vouchsafed  to  die,  and  make  himself  a  Mediator.'' 

And  he  also  dedareth,  ''ther<3  is  no  meritorious  cause  for 
''  our  justification  but  Christ ;  no  effectual,  but  His  mercy ;" 
and  says  also,  ''we  deny  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
we  abuse,  disannul,  and  annihilate  the  benefit  of  His  pas- 
sion, if  by  a  proud  imagination  we  believe  we  can  merit 
"  everlasting  life,  or  can  be  worthy  of  it."  This  belief  (he 
declareth)  is  to  destroy  the  very  essence  of  our  justification, 
and  he  makes  all  opinions  that  border  upon  this  to  be  very 
dangerous.  ''Yet  nevertheless"  (and  for  this  he  was  ac- 
cused) "  considering  how  many  virtuous  and  just  men,  how 
many  saints  and  martyrs,  have  had  their  dangerous  opin- 
ioBBj  amongst  which  this  was  one,  that  they  hoped  to 
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''  make  God  some  part  of  amends^  by  voluntary  punishments 
^'  wluch  they  laid  upon  themselves :  because  by  [of?]  this^ 
''  or  the  like  erroneous  opinions  which  do  by  consequence 
''  overthrow  the  merits  of  Christy  shall  man  be  so  bold  as  to 
"  write  on  their  graves, '  Such  men  are  damned,  there  is  for 
''them  no  salvation  I  ^  St.  Austin  says,  JErrare  possum,  Aare^ 
''  tieus  esse  nolo.  And  except  we  put  a  difference  betwixt 
"  them  that  err  ignorantly,  and  them  that  obstinately  persist 
in  it,  how  is  it  possible  that  any  man  should  hope  to  be 
saved  ?  Grive  me  a  Pope  or  a  Cardinal,  whom  great  afflic- 
''  tions  have  made  to  know  himself;  whose  heart  God  hath 
''  touched  with  true  sorrow  for  all  his  sins,  and  filled  with  a 
"  love  of  Christ  and  his  Gospel;  whose  eyes  are  willingly 
open  to  see  the  truth,  and  his  mouth  ready  to  renounce  all 
error,  this  one  opinion  of  merit  excepted,  which  he  thinketh 
"  God  will  require  at  his  hands;  and  because  he  wanteth, 
''  trembleth,  and  is  discouraged,  and  yet  can  say,  '  Lord, 
''  cleanse  me  from  all  my  secret  sins !'  shall  I  think,  because 
''  of  this,  or  a  like  error,  such  men  touch  not  so  much  as  the 
''  hem  of  Christ's  garment  ?  K  they  do,  wherefore  should  I 
''  doubt  but  that  virtue  may  proceed  from  Christ  to  save 
''  them  ?  No,  I  will  not  be  afraid  to  say  to  such  a  one, '  You 
''  err  in  your  opinion,  but  be  of  good  comfort,  you  have  to  do 
"  with  a  merciful  God,  who  will  make  the  best  of  that  little 
''  which  you  hold  well,  and  not  with  a  captious  sophister,  who 
"  gathereth  the  worst  out  of  every  thing  in  which  you  are 
"  mistaken.' 

''  But  it  will  be  said,  (says  Mr.  Hooker,)  'The  admittance' 
"  of  merit  in  any  deg^e,  overthroweth  the  foundation,  ex- 
"  dudeth  from  the  hope  of  mercy,  from  aQ  possibility  of  sal- 
"  vation.'^ '     (And  now  Mr.  Hooker's  own  words  follow.) 

"  What,  though  they  hold  the  truth  sincerely  in  all  other 
"  parts  of  Christian  faith;  although  they  have  in  some  mea- 
"  sure  aQ  the  virtues  and  graces  of  the  Spirit;  although 
"  they  have  all  other  tokens  of  God's  children  in  them ; 
"  although  they  be  far  from  having  any  proud  opinion  that 
"  they  shall  be  saved  by  the  worthiness  of  their  deeds ; 
"  although  the  only  thing  that  troubleth  and  molesteth  them 
"  be  a  little  too  much  dejection,  somewhat  too  great  a  fear 
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'^  arising  from  911  erroneotis  conceit^  that  Ood  will  require  a 
''  worthiness  in  them^  which  they  are  g^eved  to  find  wanting 
"  in  themselves  ?  although  thej  be  not  obstinate  in  this 
'^  opinion  ?  although  they  be  willing  and  would  be  glad  to 
"  forsake  it^  if  any  one  reason  were  brought  sufficient  to 
*'  disprove  it  ?  although  the  only  cause  why  they  do  not 
''  forsake  it  ere  they  die^  be  their  ignorance  of  that  means  by 
"  which  it  might  be  disproved  ?  although  the  cause  why  the 
ignorance  in  this  point  is  not  removed^  be  the  want  of 
knowledge  in  such  as  should  be  able^  and  are  not^  to 
"  remove  it  ?  Let  me  die  (says  Mr.  Hooker)  if  it  be  ever 
''  proved,  that  simply  an  error  doth  exclude  a  Pope  or  Car- 
"  dinal  in  such  a  case  utterly  ifrom  hope  of  life.  Surely  I 
'^  must  confess,  that  if  it  be  an  error  to  think  that  Ood  may 
''  be  merciful  to  save  men  even  when  they  err,  my  greatest 
"  comfort  is  my  error :  were  it  not  for  the  love  I  bear  to  this 
*'  error,  I  would  never  wish  to  speak  or  to  live/' 

I  was  willing  to  take  notice  of  these  two  points,  as  sup- 
posing them  to  be  very  material ;  and  that  as  they  are  thus 
contracted,  they  may  prove  useful  to  my  reader ;  as  also,  for 
that  the  answers  be  arguments  of  Mr.  Hooker^s  great  and 
clear  reason,  and  equal  charity.  Other  exceptions  were  also 
made  against  him  by  Mr.  Travers,  as,  "  That  he  prayed 
'^  before  and  not  afler  his  sermons ;  that  in  his  prayers  he 
named  bishops ;  that  he  kneeled  both  when  he  prayed  and 
when  he  received  the  Sacrament;  and''  (says  Mr.  Hooker 
in  his  defence)  "  other  exceptions  so  like  these,  as  but  to 
''  name,  I  should  have  thought  a  greater  fault  than  to  commit 
"  them.'' 

And  it  is  not  unworthy  the  noting,  that  in  the  manage  of 
so  great  a  controversy,  a  sharper  reproof  than  this,  and  one 
like  it,  did  never  fall  from  the  happy  pen  of  this  humble 
man.  That  like  it  was  upon  a  like  occasion  of  exceptions,  to 
which  his  answer  was,  *'  Your  next  argument  consists  of 
railing  and  of  reasons :  to  your  railing,  I  say  nothing;  to 
your  reasons,  I  say  what  follows."  And  I  am  glad  of 
this  fair  occasion,  to  testify  the  dovelike  temper  of  this  meek, 
this  matchless  man;  and  doubtless,  if  Almighty  God  had 
blessed  the  dissenters  from  the  ceremonies  and  discipline  of 
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this  church  with  a  like  measure  of  wisdom  and  humility^ 
instead  of  their  pertinacious  zeal ;  then^  Obedience  and  Truth 
had  kissed  each  other;  then  peace  and  piety  had  flourished 
in  our  nation^  and  this  church  and  state  had  been  blessed 
like  ''Jerusalem  that  is  at  unity  with  itself/'  but  this  can 
never  be  expected,  tiU  God  shall  bless  the  common  people  of 
this  nation  with  a  belief  "  Tiat  schism  is  a  sin,  and,  they  not 
"fit  to  judge  what  is  schism:'^  and  bless  them  also  with  a 
belief,  ''that  there  may  be  offences  taken,  which  are  not 
"  given/'  and,  "that  laws  are  not  made  for  private  men  to 
"  dispute,  but  to  obey/' 

[Before  we  pass  from  these  unhappy  disceptations  between      j.  s. 
Hooker  and  Travers,  as  we  have  heard  two  articles  of  P^'^of^jge 
tended  false  doctrine  objected  by  the  one  to  the  other,  so  it  doctrines 
is  pity  the  rest  should  be  wholly  lost,  and  for  ever  buried  in  xivers  d 
silence:  therefore,  for  the  making  this  considerable  part  of  Hooker, 
the  reverend  man's  life  and  history  complete,  and  to  retrieve 
whatsoever  may  be  gotten  of  the  pen  and  mind  of  so  learned 
and  judicious  a  person,  take  this  Airther  account,  not  only  of 
two,  but  of  all  the  articles  that  his  before-mentioned  adver- 
sary had  marshalled  up  against  him,  collected  from  a  sermon 
or  sermons  he  had  heard  him  preach  at  the  Temple :  together 
with  his   endeavoured  confritation  of  them;    and  likewise 
Hooker's  own  vindication  of  himself  to  each  of  these  articles. 
These  articles  seem  to  have  been  delivered  by  Travers  to  the 
Lord  Treasurer.     The  same  lord  delivered  them  to  Hooker 
to  consider  of,  and  to  make  his  reply  to.      And  of  these 
articles  the  archbishop  also  was  privy,  and  briefly  declared 
his  judgment  and  determination  of  them.      I  shall  set  all 
down  exactly  from  an  authentic  manuscript. 

Doctrines  delivered  by  Mr.  Hooker,  as  they  were  set  down 
and  shewed  by  Mr.  Travers,  Mar.  30,  1585,  under  this 
title; 

A  short  Note  of  sundry  unsound  Points  of  Doctrine  at  divers 
times  delivered  by  Mr,  Hooker  in  his  public  Sermons. 

I.  The  church  of  Rome  is  a  true  church  of  Christ,  and 
a  church  sanctified  by  profession  of  that  truth,  which  God 
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Iiad  revealed  unto  us  by  his  Son^  thougli  not  a  pure  and 
perfect  church. 

2.  The  fathers  which  liyed  and  died  in  Popish  superstition 
were  saved^  because  they  sinned  ignorantly. 

3.  They  which  are  of  the  church  of  Borne  may  be  saved  by 
such  a  faith  as  they  have  in  Christy  and  a  general  repentance 
of  all  their  sins. 

4.  The  church  of  Borne  holdeth  all  men  sinners^  even  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  though  some  of  them  think  otherwise  of  her. 

5.  The  church  of  Borne  teacheth  Christ's  righteousness  to 
be  the  only  meritorious  cause  of  taking  away  sin. 

6.  The  Gralatians  which  joined  with  faith  in  Christ,  cir- 
cumcision, as  necessary  unto  salvation,  notwithstanding  be 
saved. 

I 

7.  Neither  the  church  of  Bome,  nor  the  Galatians,  deny 
the  foundation  directly,  but  only  by  consequent :  and  there- 
fore may  be  saved.  Or  else  neither  the  Lutherans,  nor  who- 
soever hold  any  error  (for  every  error  by  consequent  denieth 
the  foundation),  may  be  saved. 

8.  An  additament  taketh  not  away  that  whereunto  it  is 
added,  but  confirmeth  it.  As  he  that  saith  of  any,  that  he 
is  a  righteous  man,  saith,  that  he  is  a  man :  except  it  be 
privative ;  as  when  he  saith,  he  is  a  dead  man,  then  he 
denieth  him  to  be  a  man :  and  of  this  sort  of  [privative] 
additaments  neither  are  works,  which  are  added  to  Christ  by 
the  Church  of  Bome ;  nor^sircumcision,  added  to  him  by  the 
Gralatians. 

9.  The  Galatians'  case  is  harder  than  the  case  of  the  church 
of  Bome ;  for  they  added  to  Christ  circumcision,  which  Ood 
had  forbidden  and  abolished :  but  that  which  the  church  of 
Bome  addeth,  are  works  which  Ood  hath  commanded. 

10.  No  one  sequel  urged  by  the  Apostle  against  the  Gkda- 
tians,  for  joining  circumcisionjvith  Christ,  but  may  be  as  well 
enforced  against  the  Lutherans  holding  ubiquity. 

11.  A  bishop  or  cardinal  of  the  church  of  Bome,  yea, 
the  Pope  himself,  denying  all  other  errors  of  popery,  not- 
withstanding his  opinion  of  justification  by  works,  may  be 
saved. 

12.  Predestination  is  not  of  the  absolute  will  of  Gt>d,  but 
conditional. 
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13.  The  doings  of  the  wicked  are  not  of  the  will  of  GK>d 
positiye^  but  only  permissiYe. 

14.  The  reprobates  are  not  rejected^  but  for  the  evil  works 
which  God  did  foresee  they  would  commit. 

15.  The  assurance  of  things  which  we  believe  by  the  Word, 
is  not  so  surej  as  of  those  which  we  perceive  by  sense. 

Here  folUme  an  Account y  given  in  hy  Mr.  Hooker  himself ^  of 
wiat  he  preached,  March  %iy  1585*  And  then  of  what 
Travere  in  his  Lectures  excited  thereunto*  And  lastly, 
of  Hooker^s  Reply  and  Vindication  of  himself  and  his 
Sermons. 

"  I  doubted  not  but  that  God  was  merciM  to  thousands  oto  reU- 
"  of  our  fathers,  which   lived  in  popish  superstition:    for**^^**^'^^ 
''  that  they  sinned  ignorantly.     But  we  have  the  light  of  the  and  vindi- 
a  truth.  S^**^'^  «^ 

.  .  .  them 

^  *'  Which  doctrine  was  withstood,  because  we  are  com-  agaiDst 
"  manded  to  depart  out  of  Babylon,  else  we  should  be  par-  "*^®"' 
"  takers  of  those  plagues  there  denounced  against  such  as 
^'  repent  not  of  their  superstitions :  which  they  cannot  who 
''  know  them  not. 

"  I  answered,  that  there  were  thousands  in  our  days  who 
^'  hate  sin,  desiring  to  walk  according  to  the  will  of  GK>d ; 
"  and  yet  committing  sin  which  they  know  not  to  be  sin. 
"  I  think,  that  they  that  desire  forgiveness  of  secret  sins, 
"  which  they  know  not  to  be  sins,  and  that  are  sony  for  sins, 
"  that  they  know  not  to  be  sins,  [such]  do  repent. 

''  It  is  replied,  that  without  faith  there  is  no  repentance. 
''  Our  &thers  in  desiring  mercy  did  but  as  divers  pagans ; 
''  and  had  no  true  repentance. 

"  They  thought  they  could  not  be  saved  by  Christ  without 
'^  works,  as  the  Galatians  did :  and  so  they  denied  the  foxmda- 
''  tion  of  faith. 


re 


*  '*  Salyation  bdongeth  to  the  "  her  sins,  and  that  you  taste  not 

Church  of  Christ.     We  may  not  "  of  her  plagues.' 

think,  that  they  could  be  capable  "  The   Galatians    thinking   that 

of  it,  which  hved  in  the  errors  *'  they  could  not  be  saved  by  Christ, 

"  held  and  maintained  in  the  Church  "  except  they  were  circumcised,  did 

''  of  Rome,  that  seat  of  Antichrist.  "  thereby  exclude  themselves  from 

'*  Wherefore    to   his   people  God  "  salvation.    Christ  did  profit  them 

"  speaketh  in  this  sort :   '  Go  out  "  nothing.    So  they  whicn  join  their 

'*  of  Babylon,  mv  people,  go  out  of  "  own  works  with  Christ."  IVavert's 

*'  her,  that  you  do  not  paurtaker  of  own  Answer, 

HOOKER,  VOL.  I.  B 
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''  I  answered,  although  the  proposition  were  tnie,  that  he 
"  who  thinketh  he  cannot  be  saved  by  Christ  without  works, 
^'  overthroweth  the  foundation ;  yet  we  may  persuade  our- 
"  selves  that  our  fore&thers  might  be  saved,  i.  Because 
''  many  of  them  were  ignorant  of  the  dogmatical  positions  of 
''  the  church  of  Rome.  2.  Albeit  they  had  divers  positions 
"  of  that  church,  yet  it  followeth  not  that  they  had  this. 
3.  Although  they  did  generally  hold  this  position,  yet  Ood 
might  be  merciM  unto  them.  No  exception  hath  been 
^^  taken  against  any  one  of  these  assertions.  4.  I  add,  that 
'^  albeit  all  those,  of  whom  we  speak,  did  not  only  hold  this 
"  generally,  but  as  the  scholars  of  Rome  hold  this  position 
"  now,  of  joining  works  with  Christ ;  whether  doth  that 
'^  position  overthrow  the  foundation  directly,  or  only  by  con- 
''  sequence  ?  If  it  doth  overthrow  the  foundation  directly,  &c. 
'^  To  make  all  plain,  these  ]>oints  are  to  be  handled.  First, 
"  what  is  meant  by  the  foundation.  Secondly,  what  it  is 
to  deny  the  foundation  directly.  Thirdly,  whether  the  elect 
may  be  so  deceived,  that  they  may  come  to  this,  to  deny 
"  the  foundation  directly.  Fourthly,  whether  the  Galatians 
did  directly  deny  it.  Fifthly,  whether  the  church  of  Rome, 
by  joining  works  with  Christ  in  the  matter  of  salvation,  do 
directly  deny  it. 
I.  To  the  first  I  answer :  ^'  The  foundation  is,  that  which 
"  Peter,  Nathaniel,  and  the  Samaritan  confessed ;  and  that 
''  which  the  Apostles  expressly  [aflirm,]  Acts  iv.  [12.]  '  There 
"  IS  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men, 
"  whereby  we  must  be  saved.'  It  is,  in  fine,  this.  Salvation 
is  by  Christ  only.  This  word  only,  what  doth  it  exdude  ? 
[As  when  we  say,]  '  This  judge  shall  only  determine  this 
"  matter :'  this  only  doth  not  exclude  all  other  things,  be- 
sides the  person  of  the  judge;  as,  necessary  witnesses, 
the  equiiy  of  the  cause,  &c.  but  all  persons:  and  not  all 
'*  persons  from  being  present,  but  from  determining  the  cause. 
''  So  when  we  say,  '  Salvatjon  only  is  by  Christ,'  we  do  not 
"  exclude  all  other  things.  For  then  how  could  we  say,  that 
'^  faith  were  necessary?  We  exclude  therefore  not  those  means 
whereby  the  benefits  of  Christ  are  applied  to  us ;  but  all  other 
persons,  for  working  any  thing  for  our  redemption. 
''  II.  To  the  second  point :  We  are  said  to  deny  the  founda- 
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tion  diiectl J,  when  plainly  and  expreaslj  we  deny  that  '  ^  ^  I  \ . 
Christ  only  doth  save.  By  consequence  we  deny  the  founda- 
tion^ when  any  such  thing  is  defended^  whereby  it  may  be 
inferred^  that  Christ  doth  not  only  save. 
'^  m.  To  the  third :  The  elect  of  Gt>d  cannot  so  err  that 
''  they  should  deny  directly  the  foundation :  for  that  Christ 
doth  keep  them  from  that  extremity :  and  there  is  no 
salvation  to  such  as  deny  the  foundation  directly.  .  lliere- 
fore  it  is  said,  that  they  '  shall  worship  the  beast,  whose 
'^  names  aro  not  found  in  the  book  of  life/  Antichrist  may 
prevail  much  against  them  [viz.  the  eleet],  and  they  may 
receive  the  sign  of  the  beast  in  the  same  d^^ree,  but  not  so 
tiiat  they  should  directly  deny  the  foundation. 
''  rV.  To  the  fourth  :  Albeit  the  GhJatians  fell  into  error; 
but  not  so  that  they  lost  salvation.  If  they  had  died  before 
they  had  known  the  doctrine  of  Paid,  being  before  deceived 
by  those  that  they  thought  did  teach  the  truth :  what  do 
you  think  ?  should  they  have  been  damned  ?  This  we  are 
taught,  that  such  errors  [as  are  damning]  shall  not  take 
"  hold,  but  on  those  that  love  not  the  truth.  The  Ghdatians 
<*  had  emlnuced  the  truth ;  and  for  it  had  suffered  many 
''  things,  &c.  There  came  among  them  seducers  that  required 
'^  Gurcumcision.  They  being  moved  with  a  religious  fear, 
*^  thought  it  to  be  the  word  of  God,  that  they  should  be  cir- 
*^  oumcised.  The  best  of  them  might  be  brought  into  that 
''  opinion ;  and  dying  before  they  could  be  otherwise  in- 
''  structed,  they  may  not  for  that  be  excluded  from  salvation. 
*'  Circumcision  being  joined  with  Chiist  doth  only  by  con- 
"  sequence  overthrow  the  foundation.  To  hold  the  founda- 
**  tion  by  an  additament  is  not  to  deny  the  foundation ;  unless 
"  the  additament  be  a  privative.  He  is  a  just  man,  therefore 
*'  a  man :  but  this  foHoweth  not ;  he  is  a  dead  man,  therefore 
he  is  a  man.  In  the  15th  chapter  of  the  Acts  they  are 
called  credentes  [i.  e.  such  as  believed]  that  taught  the  ne- 
cessity of  circumcision.  That  name  could  not  have  been 
''  given  unto  them,  if  directly  they  had  denied  the  foundation. 
^'  That  which  the  Apostle  doth  urge  against  the  Galatians,  in 
''  respect  of  circumcision,  may  be  urged  against  the  Lutherans 
'^  in  respect  of  their  oonsubstantiation.     [But  they  do  not 
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directly  deny  the  foundation.]    So  neither  did  the  Galatians 
directly  deny  it. 

''  V.  Lastly :  Whether  doth  the  chnrdi  of  Borne  directly 
''  deny  the  foundation^  by  joining  Christ  and  works  ?  There 
'^  is  a  difference  between  the  papists  and  the  Galatians :  for 
''  drcmndsion^  which  the  Ghdatians  joined  with  Christy  was 
''  forbidden^  and  taken  away  by  Christ.  But  works  are 
"  commanded^  which  the  church  of  Borne  doth  join  with. 
"  Christ.  So  that  there  is  greater  repugnancy  to  join  circum- 
''  cision  with  Christy  than  to  join  works  with  him.  But  let 
''them  be  equal.  As  the  Ghdatians  only  by  consequent 
''  denied  the  foundation^  so  do  the  Papists.  (Zanchy,  Calvin^ 
''  Momay ;  I  need  not  go  so  &r  as  some  of  these.)  But 
''  this  I  think^  if  the  Pope,  or  any  of  the  Cardinals,  should 
"  forsake  all  other  their  corruptions,  and  yield  up  their  souls, 
"  holding  the  foundation  again  but  by  a  slender  thread,  and 
"  did  but  as  it  were  touch  the  hem  of  Christ's  garment, 
believing  that  which  the  Church  of  Bome  doth  in  this 
point  of  doctrine,  they  may  obtain  mercy.  For  they  have 
''  to  deal  with  God,  who  is  no  captious  sophister,  and  will  not 
''  examine  them  in  quiddities,  but  accept  them  if  they  plainly 
''  hold  the  foundation. 

''  This  error  is  my  only  comfort  as  touching  the  salvation 
''  of  our  fathers.  I  follow  Mr.  Martyr.  I  know  fynorantia 
''  non  exemat  in  toto,  but  in  tanto.  It  maketh  not  a  &ult  to 
''  be  no  fault,  but  that  which  is  a  &ult  to  be  a  less  one.'' 

The  Arch-       At  length,  thus  did  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  dis- 

lud^ent    ^^'^^ty  8^d  warily  correct  and  moderate  these  articles  between 

of  &oa©      them  both : 

rim.  ^^  I*  ''  Papists  living  and  dying  Papists  may  notwithstanding 
''  be  saved.  The  reason ;  ignorance  excused  them.  As  the 
''  apostle  aOegeth,  i  Tim.  i.  13.  '  I  obtained  mercy  because  I 
''  did  it  ignorantly.' 

The  Archbishop's  Judgment 
''  Not  PapisU,  but  cur  fathers.     Nor  they  aU,  but  mang 

'^  of  them.  Nor  Uving  and  dying  Papists j  but  living  in  popish 
superstitions.  Nor  simply  might j  but  might  by  the  mercy  cf 
Ood,  be  saved.    Ignorance  did  not  excuse  the  fault  to  make 

''  it  no  fault :    but  the  less  their  fault  was,  in  respect  of 
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'^  ignorance,  the  more  hope  we  have,  that  God  was  mercifiil 
''  to  them/' 

n.  '^  Papists  hold  the  foundation  of  faith :  so  that  they 
'^  may  be  saved,  notwithstanding  their  opinion  of  merit/' 

ArcAbUAqp.  ''  And  Papists  overthrow  the  foundation  of 
''  fidth,  both  by  their  doctrine  of  merit,  and  otherwise  many 
"  ways.  So  that  if  they  have,  as  their  errors  deserve,  I  do 
"  not  see  how  they  should  be  saved." 

m.  "  General  repentance  may  serve  to  their  salvation, 
*'  though  they  confess  not  their  error  of  merit.'' 

Archbuhop.  *'  General  repentance  will  not  serve  any  but 
**  the  faithful  man.  Nor  him,  for  any  sin,  but  for  such  sins 
^*  only  as  he  doth  not  mark,  nor  know  to  be  sin." 

rV.  "The  Church  of  Rome  is  within  the  new  covenant." 
Archbishop.  "The  Church  of  Rome  is  not  as  the  assemblies 
"  of  Turks,  Jews,  and  Painims." 

V.  "  The  Galatians  joining  the  law  with  Christ  might  have 
*'  been  saved,  before  they  received  the  Epistle." 

Archbishop,  ^'  Of  the  Galatians,  before  they  were  told  of 
"  their  error,  what  letteth  us  to  think,  as  of  our  fathers,  be- 
"  fore  the  Church  of  Rome  was  admonished  of  her  defection 
"  from  the  truth  ?"] 

And  this  also  may  be  worthy  of  noting,  that  these  excep- 
tions of  Mr.  Travers  against  Mr.  Hooker  proved  to  be  felix 
error ^  for  they  were  the  cause  of  his  transcribing  those  few  of 
his  sermons,  which  we  now  see  printed  with  his  books ;  and 
of  his  Answer  to  Mr.  Travers  his  Supplication :  and  of  his 
most  learned  and  useM  Discourse  of  Justification,  of  Faith 
and  Works;  and  by  their  transcription  they  fell  into  such 
hands  as  have  preserved  them  firom  being  lost,  as  too  many  of 
his  other  matchless  writings  were;  and  from  these  I  have 
gathered  many  observations  in  this  discourse  of  his  life. 

After  the  publication  of  his  Answer  to  the  Petition  of 
Mr.  Travers,  Mr.  Hooker  grew  daily  into  greater  repute  with 
the  most  learned  and  wise  of  the  nation;  but  it  had  a  con- 
trary effect  in  very  many  of  the  Temple  that  were  zealous  for 
Mr. Travers  and  for  his  Church-discipline;  insomuch,  that 
though  Mr.  Travers  left  the  place,  yet  the  seeds  of  discon- 
tent could  not  be  rooted  out  of  that  society,  by  the  great 
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reason^  and  as  great  mieekiiessj  of  this  humble  man:  for 
though  the  chief  benchers  gave  him  much  reverence  and 
encouragement,  jet  he  there  met  with  many  neglects  and 
oppositions  by  those  of  Master  Travers'  judgment ;  insomuch 
that  it  turned  to  hid  extreme  grief:  and  that  he  might  unbe- 
guile  and  win  them,  he  designed  to  write  a  deliberate  sober 
Treatise  of  the  Chmxih's  x>ower  to  make  canons  for  the  use  of 
ceremonies,  and  by  law  to  impose  an  obedience  to  them,  a^ 
upon  her  children ;  and  this  he  proposed  to  do  in  eight  books 
of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity;  intending  therein  to 
shew  such  arguments  as  should  force  an  assent  &om  all  men, 
if  reason  delivered  in  sweet  language,  and  void  of  any  provo- 
cation, were  able  to  do  it:  and  that  he  might  prevent  all 
prejudice,  he  wrote  before  it  a  large  Preface  or  Epistle  to  the 
Dissenting  Brethren,  wherein  there  were  such  bowels  of  love, 
and  such  a  commixture  of  that  love  with  reason,  as  was  never 
exceeded  but  in  Holy  Writ;  and  particularly  by  that  of 
St.  Paul  to  his  dear  brother  and  fellow-labourer  Philemon : 
than  which,  none  was  ever  more  like  this  Epistle  of  Mr. 
Hooker's :  so  that  his  dear  friend  and  companion  in  his 
studies.  Dr.  Spenser,  might  after  his  death  justly  say. 
What  admirable  height  of  learning  and  depth  of  judgment 
dwelt  in  the  lowly  mind  of  this  truly  humble  man,  great 
in  aU  wise  men's  eyes  except  his  o^;  with  wUt  gravity 
"  and  majesty  of  speech  his  tongue  and  pen  uttered  heavenly 
"  mysteries ;  whose  eyes,  in  the  humility  of  his  heart,  were 
'^  always  cast  down  to  the  ground :  how  all  things  that  pro- 
"  ceeded  from  him  were  breathed  as  from  the  spirit  of  love ; 
'^  as  if  he,  like  the  bird  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Dove,  had 
"  wanted  gall :  let  those  that  knew  him  not  in  his  person, 
'^  judge  by  these  living  images  of  his  soul,  his  writings/' 

The  foundation  of  these  books  was  laid  in  the  Temple; 
but  he  found  it  no  fit  place  to  finish  what  he  had  there  de- 
signed; and  he  therefore  earnestly  solicited  the  archbishop 
for  a  remove  from  that  place,  to  whom  he  spake  to  this 
purpose:  ''My  Lord,  when  I  lost  the  freedom  of  my  cell, 
"  which  was  my  college ;  yet,  I  found  some  degree  of  it  in 
my  quiet  country  parsonage  :  but  I  am  weary  of  the  noise 
and  oppositions  of  this  place,  and  indeed  God  and  nature 
''  did  not  intend  me  for  contentions,  but  for  study  and  quiet- 
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"  ness.  My  Lord^  my  particular  contests  with  Mr.  Travers 
"  here  have  proved  the  more  unpleasant  to  me^  because  I 
''  believe  him  to  be  a  good  man ;  and  that  belief  hath  occa- 
'^  sioned  me  to  examine  mine  own  conscience  concerning  his 
^'  opinions ;  and,  to  satisfy  that,  I  have  consulted  the  scrip- 
'^  ture,  and  other  lawer  both  human  and  divine,  whether  the. 
conscience  of  him  and  others  of  his  judgment  ought  to 
be  80  far  complied  with  as  to  alter  our  frame  of  Church- 
government,  our  manner  of  God^s  worship,  our  praising 
and  praying  to  him,  and  our  established  ceremonies,  as 
often  as  his  and  others'  tender  consciences  shall  require 
us:  and,  in  this  examination,  I  have  not  only  satisfied 
'^  myself,  but  have  begun  a  Treatise,  in  which  I  intend  a 
'^justification  of  the  Laws  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Polity;  in 
which  design  God  and  his  holy  Angels  shall  at  the  last 
great  day  bear  me  that  witness  which  my  conscience  now 
does;  that  my  meaning  is  not  to  provoke  any,  but  rather  to 
satisfy  all  tender  consciences,  and  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
do  this,  but  where  I  may  study,  and  pray  for  God's  blessing 
upon  my  endeavours,  and  keep  myself  in  peace  and  pri- 
vacy, and  behold  God's  blessing  spring  out  of  my  mother 
earth,  and  eat  my  own  bread  without  oppositions;  and 
'^  therefore,  if  your  Grace  can  judge  me  worthy  of  such  a 
"  &vour,  let  me  beg  it,  that  I  may  perfect  what  I  have 
"  begun." 

About  this  time  the  parsonage  or  rectory  of  Boscum,  in  the 
diocese  of  Sarum,  and  six  miles  from  that  city,  became  void. 
The  Bishop  of  Sarum  is  patron  of  it :  but  in  the  vacancy  of 
that  see  (which  was  three  years  betwixt  the  translation  of 
Bishop  Pierce  to  the  see  of  York,  and  Bishop  Caldwell's 
admission  into  it)  the  disposal  of  that  and  all  benefices  be- 
longing to  that  see  during  this  said  vacancy,  came  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  he  pre- 
sented Richard  Hooker  to  it,  in  the  year  1591.  And  Richard 
Hooker  was  also  in  this  said  year  instituted,  July  17,  to  be 
a  minor  prebend  of  SaUsbury,  the  corps  to  it  being  Nether- 
Havin,  about  ten  miles  from  that  city;  which  prebend  was 
of  no  great  value,  but  intended  chiefly  to  make  him  capable 
of  a  better  preferment  in  that  church.  In  this  Boscum  he 
continued  till  he  had  finished  four  of  his  eight  proposed 
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books  of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity^  and  these  were 
entered  into  the  Beg^ter-book  in  Stationers^-hallj  the  9th  of 
March^  15^%,  but  not  published  till  the  year  1594^  and 
then  were  with  the  before -mentioned  lai^  and  affectionate 
preface^  which  he  directs  '^  to  them  that  seek  (as  they  term  it) 
'^  the  Reformation  of  the  Laws  and  Orders  Ecclesiastical  in 
"  the  Church  of  England  -"  of  which  books  I  shall  yet  say 
nothing  more^  but  that  he  continued  his  laborious  diligence 
to  finish  the  remaining  four  during  his  life  (of  all  which  more 
properly  hereafter)  but  at  Boscum  he  finisht  and  publisht 
but  only  the  first  four,  being  then  in  the  thirty- ninth  year  of 
his  age. 

He  left  Boscum  in  the  year  1595,  by  a  surrender  of  it 
into  the  hands  of  Bishop  Caldwell,  and  he  presented  Benja- 
min Bussel,  who  was  instituted  into  it  the  23d  of  June  in  the 
same  year. 

The  parsonage  of  Bishopsbome  in  Kent,  three  miles  from 
Canterbury,  is  in  that  archbishop's  gift;  but,  in' the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1594,  Dr.  William  B.edman  the  rector  of  it 
was  made  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  by  which  means  the  power 
of  presenting  to  it  was  pro  ea  vice  in  the  Queen ;  and  she 
presented  Richard  Hooker,  whom  she  loved  well,  to  this  good 
living  of  Borne  the  7th  of  July,  1595,  in  which  living  he 
continued  till  his  death,  without  any  addition  of  dignity  or 
profit. 

And  now  having  brought  our  Richard  Hooker,  from  his 
birthplace  to  this  where  he  found  a  g^ve,  I  shall  only  give 
some  account  of  his  books,  and  of  his  behaviour  in  this  par- 
sonage of  Borne,  anH  then  give  a  rest  both  to  myself  and  my 
reader. 

His  first  four  Books  and  large  Epistle  have  been  declared 
to  be  printed  at  his  being  at  Boscum,  anno  1594.  Next, 
I  am  to  tell,  that  at  the'  end  of  these  four  Books,  there  was 
when  he  first  printed  them  this  Advertisement  to  the  Reader : 
I  have  for  some  causes  thought  it  at  this  time  more  fit  to 
let  go  these  first  four  Books  by  themselves,  than  to  stay 
'^  both  them  and  the  rest,  till  the  whole  might  together 
be  published.  Such  generalities  of  the  cause  in  question 
as  are  here  handled,  it  will  be  perhaps  not  amiss  to  con- 
sider apart,  by  way  of  introduction  unto  the  books  that 
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'*  are  to  follow  concerning  particulars ;  in  the  mean  time 
''  the  reader  is  requested  to  mend  the  printer's  errors^  as 
"  noted  underneath/' 

And  I  am  next  to  declare^  that  his  fifth  Book  (which  ' 
is  larger  than  his  first  four)  was  first  also  printed  by  itself 
anno  I597>  and  dedicated  to  his  patron  (for  till  then  he 
chose  none)  the  archbishop.  These  Books  were  read  with  an 
admiration  of  their  excellency  in  this^  and  their  just  fsune 
spread  itself  also  into  foreign  nations.  And  I  have  been 
told  more  than  forty  years  past^  that  either  Cardinal  Allen^ 
or  learned  Dr.  Stapleton  (both  Englishmen^  and  in  Italy 
about  the  time  when  Hooker's  four  Books  were  first  printed) 
meeting  with  this  general  fame  of  them^  were  desirous  to 
read  an  author  that  both  the  reformed  and  the  learned  of  « 
their  own  Romish  Church  did  so  much  magnify,  and  there- 
fore caused  them  to  be  sent  for  to  Rome;  and  after  reading 
them,  boasted  to  the  Pope,  (which  then  was  Clement  the 
Eighth,)  '"That  though  he  had  lately  said  he  never  met  with 
^'  an  English  book  whose  writer  deserved  the  name  of  an 
'^  author;  yet  there  now  appeared  a  wonder  to  them,  and 
'^  it  would  be  so  to  his  Holiness,  if  it  were  in  Latin;  for  a 
poor  obscure  English  priest  had  writ  four  such  Books  of 
Laws  and  Church-Polity,  and  in  a  style  that  expressed 
such  a  grave  and  so  humble  a  majesty,  with  such  clear 
"  demonstration  of  reason,  that  in  all  their  readings  they  had 
not  met  with  any  that  exceeded  him;''  and  this  begot  in 
the  Pope  an  earnest  desire  that  Dr.  Stapleton  should  bring 
the  said  four  books,  and  looking  on  the  English  read  a  i 
part  of  them  to  him  in  Latin;  which  Dr.  Stapleton  did,  to 
the  end  of  the  first  book;  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  the 
Pope  spake  to  this  purpose  :  ''  There  is  no  learning  that  this 
''  man  hath  not  searcht  into ;-  nothing  too  hard  for  his  under- 
''  standing :  this  man  indeed  deserves  the  name  of  an  author ; 
'^  his  books  will  get  reverence  by  age,  for  there  is  in  them 
*'  such  seeds  of  eternity,  that  if  the  rest  be  like  this,  they 
^'  shall  last  till  the  last  fire  shall  consume  all  learning." 

Nor  was  this  high,  the  only  testimony  and  commenda- 
tions given  to  his  Books;  for  at  the  first  coming  of  King  . 
James  into  this   kingdom,  he  inquired  of  the  Archbishop 
Whitgift  for  his  friend  Mr.  Hooker  that  writ  the  Books  of 
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Chnrch-Folity ;  to  which  the  answer  wbb,  that  he  died  a 
year  before  Queen  Elizabeth^  who  received  the  sad  news  of 
his  death  with  very  much  sorrow:  to  which  the  King  replied, 
''  And  I  receive  it  with  no  less,  that  I  shall  want  the  de- 
'^  sired  happiness  of  seeing  and  discoursing  with  that  man, 
'^  from  whose  Books  I  have  received  such  satis&ction :  in- 
''  deed,  my  Lord,  I  have  received  more  satis&ction  in  reading 
^'  a  leaf,  or  paragraph,  in  Mr.  Hooker,  though  it  were  but 
^'  about  the  fSashion  of  Churches,  or  Church-musick,  or  the 
"  like,  but  especially  of  the  Sacraments,  than  I  have  had  in 
''  the  reading  particular  large  treatises  written  but  of  one  of 
^'  those  subjects  by  others,  though  veiy  learned  men  j  and,  I 
'^  observe  there  is  in  Mr.  Hooker  no  affected  language  ; 
^'  but  a  grave,  comprehensive,  clear  manifestation  of  reason ; 
'^  and  that  backed  with  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  the 
'^  fathers  and  schoolmen^  and  with  all  law  both  sacred  and 
civil.  And  though  many  others  write  well,  yet  in  the 
next  age  they  wiQ  be  forgotten;  but  doubtless  there  is 
in  every  page  of  Mr.  Hooker's  book  the  picture  of  a  divine 
'^  soul,  such  pictures  of  Truth  and  Beason,  and  drawn  in 
"  80  sacred  colours,  that  they  shall  never  fade,  but  give  an 
"  immortal  memory  to  the  author.''  And  it  is  so  truly  true, 
that  the  king  thought  what  he  spake,  that  as  the  most 
learned  of  the  nation  have  and  still  do  mention  Mr.  Hooker 
with  reverence ;  so  he  also  did  never  mention  him  but  with 
the  epithet  of  learned,  or  Judicious,  or  reverend,  or  veneraile 
Mr.  Hooker. 

Nor  did  his  son,  our  late  King  Charles  the  First,  ever 
mention  him  but  with  the  same  reverence,  enjoining  his  son, 
our  now  gracious  King,  to  be  studious  in  Mr.  Hooker's  books. 
And  our  learned  antiquary  Mr.  Camden*^  mentioning  the 
death,  the  modesty,  and  other  virtues  of  Mr.  Hooker,  and 
magnifying  his  books,  wisht  '^  that  for  the  honour  of  this,  and 
'^  benefit  of  other  nations,  they  were  turned  into  the  universal 
'^  language."  Which  work,  though  undertaken  by  many,  yet 
they  have  been  weary,  and  forsaken  it ;  but  the  reader  may 
now  expect  it,  having  been  long  since  begun,  and  lately 
finisht  by  the  happy  pen  of  Dr.  Earl,  now  Lord  Bishop  of 

*  in  hia  Annals  of  Ella.  1599. 
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SaUsbmy^  of  whom  I  may  justly  say^  (and  let  it  not  offend 
him^  because  it  is  such  a  tmth  as  onght  not  to  be  ooneealed 
fiom  posterity^  or  those  that  now  live,  and  yet  know  him  not,) 
that  since  Mr.  Hooker  died,  none  have  lived  whom  God  hath 
blessed  with  more  innocent  wisdom,  more  sanctified  learning, 
or  a  more  pions,  peaceable,  primitive  temper :  so  that  this 
excellent  person  seems  to  be  only  like  himself,  and  our  vener- 
able Richard  Hooker;  and  only  fit  to  make  the  learned  of  all 
nations  happy,  in  knowing  what  hath  been  too  long  confined 
to  the  language  of  our  little  island. 

There  might  be  many  more  and  just  occasions  taken  to 
speak  of  his  books,  which  none  ever  did  or  can  commend  too 
much ;  but  I  decline  them,  and  hasten  to  an  account  of  his 
Christian  behaviour  and  death  at  Borne ;  in  which  place  he 
continued  his  customary  rules  of  mortification  and  self-denial ; 
was  much  in  fiisting,  frequent  in  meditation  and  prayers, 
enjoying  those  blessed  returns,  which  only  men  of  strict  lives 
feel  and  know,  and  of  which  men  of  loose  and  godless  lives 
cannot  be  made  sensible;  for,  spiritual  things  are  spiritually 
discerned. 

At  his  entrance  into  this  place,  his  friendship  was  much 
sought  for  by  Dr.  Hadrian  Saravia,  then  or  about  that  time 
made  one  of  the  prebends  of  Canterbury,  a  German  by 
birth,  and  sometimes  a  pastor  both  in  Flanders  and  Hol- 
land, where  he  had  studied  and  well  considered  the  contro- 
verted points  concerning  episcopacy  and  sacrilege,  and  in 
England  had  a  just  occasion  to  declare  his  judgment  concern- 
ing both,  unto  his  brethren  ministers  in  the  Low  Countries ; 
which  was  excepted  against  by  Theodore  Beza  and  others; 
against  whose  exceptions,  he  rejoined,  and  thereby  became 
the  happy  author  of  many  learned  tracts  writ  in  Latin; 
especially  of  three ;  one  of  the  Deg^rees  of  Ministers,  and  of 
the  Bishop's  Superiority  above  the  Presbytery;  a  second 
against  Sacril^e;  and  a  third  of  Christian  Obedience  to 
Princes ;  the  last  being  occasioned  by  Gretzerus  the  Jesuit. 
And  it  is  observable,  that  when  in  a  time  of  church-tumults, 
Beza  gave  his  reasons  to  the  Chancellor  of  Scotland  for  the 
abrogation  of  episcopacy  in  that  nation,  partly  by  letters,  and 
more  fully  in  a  treatise  of  a  threefold  episcopacy,  (which  he 
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calls  divine^  hnman^  and  Satanical^)  this  Dr.  Saravia  had  by 
the  help  of  Bishop  Whitgift  made  such  an  early  discovery  of 
their  intentions^  that  he  had  ahnost  as  soon  answered  that 
treatise  as  it  became  publick^  and  he  therein  discovered  how 
Beza's  opinion  did  contradict  that  of  Calvin  and  his  adherents  j 
leaving  them  to  interfere  with  themselves  in  point  of  episco- 
pacy;  but  of  these  tracts  it  will  not  concern  me  to  say  more^ 
than  that  they  were  most  of  them  dedicated  to  his  and  the 
Chnrch  of  England's  watchM  patron^  John  Whitgift^  the 
archbishop^  and  printed  about  the  time  in  which  Mr.  Hooker 
also  appeared  first  to  the  worlds  in  the  publication  of  his  first 
four  Book^  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

This  friendship  being  sought  for  by  this  learned  doctor^ 
you  may  believe  was  not  denied  by  Mr.  Hooker^  who  was  by 
fortune  so  like  him,  as  to  be  engaged  against  Mr.  Travers^ 
Mr.  Cartwright^  and  others  of  their  judgment,  in  a  contro- 
versy too  like  Dr.  Saravia's ;  so  that  in  this  year  of  1595^  and 
in  this  place  of  Borne,  these  two  excellent  persons  b^an 
a  holy  friendship,  increasing  dafly  to  bo  high  and  mutual 
affections,  that  their  two  wills  seemed  to  be  but  one  and  the 
same :  and,  their  designs  both  for  the  glory  of  Gt>d,  and  peace 
of  the  Church,  still  assisting  and  improving  each  other's  vir- 
tues, and  the  desired  comforts  of  a  peaceable  piety.  Which  I 
have  willingly  mentioned,  because  it  gives  a  foundation  to 
some  things  that  follow. 

This  parsonage  of  Borne  is  fixxn  Canterbury  three  miles, 
and  near  to  the  common  road  that  leads  from  that  city  to 
Dover :  in  which  parsonage  Mr.  Hooker  had  not  been  twelve 
months,  but  his  Books,  and  the  innocency  and  sanctity  of  his 
life  became  so  remarkable,  that  many  turned  out  of  the  road, 
and  others  (scholars  especially)  went  purposely  to  see  the 
man,  whose  life  and  learning  were  so  much  admired;  and 
alas  1  as  our  Saviour  said  of  St.  John  Baptist,  ''  What  went 
^^  they  out  to  see  ?  a  man  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen?'' 
No,  indeed;  but  an  "  obscure,  harmless  man;  a  man  in  poor 
'^  clothes,  his  loins  usually  girt  in  a  coarse  gown,  or  canonical 
"  coat ;  of  a  mean  stature,  and  stooping,  and  yet  more  lowly 
'^  in  the  thoughts  of  his  soul ;  his  body  worn  out,  not  with 
'^  age,  but  study,  and  holy  mortifications ;  his  face  full  of  heat- 
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''  pimples,  begot  by  his  unactivity  and  sedenta^  Jlfel''  I  l^d  ' ;  \  (  \ 
to  this  true  character  of  his  person,  let  me  add  this  of  his 
disposition  and  behavionr :  Qt>d  and  nature  blessed  him  with 
so  blessed  a  bashftdness,  that  as  in  his  younger  days  his  pupils 
might  easily  look  him  out  of  countenance ;  so  neither  then, 
nor  in  his  age,  '^  did  he  ever  willingly  look  any  man  in  the 
''  &oe;  and  was  of  so  mild  and  humble  a  nature,  that  his  poor 

parish-clerk  and  he  did  never  talk  but  with  both  their  hats 

on,  or  both  off,  at  the  same  time :''  and  to  this  may  be 
added,  that  though  he  was  not  purblind,  yet  he  was  short  or 
weak-sighted  j  and  where  he  fixt  his  eyes  at  the  beginning  of 
his  sermon,  there  they  continued  till  it  was  ended ;  and  the 
reader  has  a  liberty  to  beUeve,^  that  his  modesty  and  dim 
sight  were  some  of  the  reasons  why  he  trusted  Mrs.  Church- 
man to  choose  his  wife. 

This  parish-clerk  lived  till  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the 
late  long  parliament :  betwixt  which  time  and  Mr.  Hooker's 
death,  there  had  come  many  to  see  the  place  of  his  burial, 
and  the  monument  dedicated  to  his  memory  by  Sir  William 
Cooper,  (who  still  lives,)  and  the  poor  clerk  had  many  rewards 
for  shewing  Mr.  Hooker's  g^ve-place,  and  his  said  monu- 
ment, and  did  always  hear  Mr.  Hooker  mentioned  with  com- 
m^idations  and  reverence ;  to  all  which,  he  added  his  own 
knowledge  and  observations  of  his  hunulity  and  holiness; 
and  in  all  which  discourses,  the  poor  man  was  still  more 
confirmed  in  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Hooker's  virtues  and  learn- 
ing :  but  it  so  fell  out,  that  about  the  said  third  or  fourth 
year  of  the  long  parliament,  the  then  present  parson  of  Borne 
was  sequestred,  (you  may  guess  why,)  and  a  Q«nevian  min- 
ister put  into  his  good  living.  This,  and  other  like  sequestra- 
tions, made  the  derk  express  himself  in  a  wonder,  and  say, 
''  They  had  sequestred  so  many  good  men,  that  he  doubted, 
''  if  his  good  master  Mr.  Hooker  had  lived  till  now,  they 
''  would  liave  sequestred  him  too.'' 

It  was  not  long,  before  this  intruding  minister  had  made  a 
party  in  and  about  the  said  parish,  that  were  desirous  to 
receive  the  sacrament  as  in  Geneva ;  to  which  end,  the  day 
was  appointed  for  a  select  company,  and  forms  and  stools  set 
about  the  altar  or  communion-table,  for  them  to  sit  and  eat, 
and  drink  ;    but  when  they  went  about  this  work,  there 
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was  a  want  of  some  joint-stools,  whicli  the  minister  sent 
the  clerk  to  fetch,  and  then  to  fetch  cushions  (bat  not  to 
kneel  upon).  When  the  clerk  saw  them  begin  to  sit  down, 
he  began  to  wond^ ;  but  the  minister  bade  him  "  eease 
"  wondering,  and  lock  the  church  door;''  to  whom  he  re- 
phed,  ''Pray  take  you  the  keys,  and  lock  me  out:  I  will 
''  never  come  more  into  this  chnrdi;  for  all  men  wiU  say,  my 
''  master  Hooker  was  a  good  man,  and  a  good  scholar,  and  I 
"  am  sure  it  was  not  used  to  be  thus  in  his  days/'  And, 
report  says,  the  old  man  went  presently  home,  and  died;  I  do 
not  say  died  immediately,  but  within  a  few  days  after. 

But  let  us  leave  this  grateful  derk  in  his  quiet  grave,  and 
return  to  Mr.  Hooker  himself,  continuing  our  observatious  of 
his  Christian  behaviour  in  this  place,  where  he  gave  a  holy 
valediction  to  all  the  pleasures  and  allurements  of  earth, 
possessing  his  soul  in  a  virtuous  quietness,  which  he  main- 
tained by  constant  study,  prayers,  and  meditations :  his  use 
was  to  preach  once  every  Sxmday,  and  he  or  his  curate  to 
catechise  after  the  second  lesson  in  the  evening  prayer;  his 
sermons  were  neither  long  nor  earnest,  but  uttered  with  a 
grave  zeal,  and  an  humble  voice ;  his  eyes  always  fixt  on  one 
place  to  prevent  his  imagination  from  wandering,  insomuch 
that  he  seemed  to  study  as  he  spake;  the  design  of  his 
sermons  (as  indeed  of  all  his  discourses)  was  to  shew  reasons 
for  what  he  spake;  and  with  these  reasons,  such  a  kind  of 
rhetorick,  as  did  rather  convince  and  persuade,  than  frighten 
men  into  piety;  studying  not  so  much  for  matter  (which  he 
never  wanted)  as  for  apt  illustrations  to  inform  and  teadi  his 
unlearned  hearers  by  familiar  examples,  and  then  make  them 
better  by  convincing  applications;  never  labouring  by  hard 
words,  and  then  by  needless  distinctions  and  subdistinctions, 
to  amuse  his  hearers,  and  get  glory  to  himself;  but  glory 
only  to  Ood.  Which  intention,  he  would  often  say,  was  as 
discernible  in  a  preacher,  ''  as  a  natural  from  an  artificial 
"  beauty/' 

He  never  faQed,  the  Sunday  before  every  Ember  week,  to 
give  notice  of  it  to  his  parishioners,  persuading  them  boih 
to  fast,  and  then  to  double  their  devotions  for  a  learned  and 
pious  clergy;  but  especially  the  last;  saying  often,  "  That 
**  the  life  of  a  pious  clergyman  was  visible  rhetorick,  and  so 
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^  oonvinciiig^  that  tlie  most  godless  men  (though  they  Mroold 
"  not  deny  themselves  the  enjoyment  of  their  present  Insts) 

did  yet  secretly  wish  themselTes  like  those  of  the  strictest 

lives.''  And  to  what  he  persuaded  others,  he  added  his 
own  example  of  fasting  and  prayer;  and  did  usually  ev^y 
Ember-week  take  from  the  parish-clerk  the  key  of  the  church- 
door;  into  which  place  he  retired  every  day,  and  lockt  himself 
up  for  many  hours;  and  did  the  like  most  Fridays,  and  other 
days  of  fasting. 

He  would  by  no  means  omit  the  customary  time  of  Proce^- 
sion,  persuading  aU  both  rich  and  poor,  if  they  desired  the 
preservation  of  love,  and  their  parish-rights  and  liberties,  to 
accompany  him  in  his  perambulation ;  and  most  did  so :  in 
which  perambulation,  he  would  usually  express  more  pleasant 
discourse  than  at  other  times,  and  would  then  always  drop 
some  loving  and  facetious  observations  to  be  remembered 
against  the  next  year,  especiaUy  by  the  boys  and  young 
people ;  still  inclining  them  and  all  his  present  parishioners, 
to  meekness,  and  mutual  kindnesses,  and  love;  because  ''love 
''  thinks  not  evil,  but  Qovers  a  multitude  of  infirmities.'' 

He  was  diligent  to  inquire  who  of  his  parish  were  sick,  or 
any  ways  distrest,  and  would  often  visit  them,  unsent  for; 
supposing  that  the  fittest  time  to  discover  to  them  those  errors 
to  which  health  and  prosperity  had  blinded  them;  and  having 
by  pious  reasons  and  prayers  moulded  them  into  holy  resolu- 
tions for  the  time  to  come,  he  would  incline  them  to  confes- 
sion, and  bewailing  their  sins,  with  purpose  to  forsake  them, 
and  then  to  receive  the  Communion,  both  as  a  strengthening 
of  those  holy  resolutions,  and  as  a  seal  betwixt  God  and  them 
of  his  mercies  to  their  souls,  in  case  that  present  sickness  did 
put  a  period  to  their  lives. 

And  as  he  was  thus  watchfiol  and  charitable  to  the  sick,  so 
he  was  as  diligent  to  prevent  lawsuits,  still  urging  his  parish- 
ioners and  neighbours  to  bear  with  each  other's  infirmities, 
and  live  in  love,  because  (as  St.  John  says)  ''  he  that  lives  in 
"  love  lives  in  Gk)d,  for  God  is  love."  And  to  maintain  this 
holy  fire  of  love  constantly  burning  on  the  altar  of  a  pure 
heart,  his  advice  was  to  watch  and  pray,  and  always  keep 
themselves  fit  to  receive  the  Communion ;  and  then  to  receive 
it  often,  for  it  was  both  a  confirming  and  strengthening  of 
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their  graces ;  this  was  his  advice :  and  at  his  entrance  or 
departure  out  of  any  house^  he  wonid  usually  speak  to  the 
whole  family,  and  bless  them  by  name ;  insomuch,  that  as  he 
seemed  in  his  youth  to  be  taught  of  Grod,  so  he  seemed  in  this 
place  to  teach  his  precepts,  as  Enoch  did  by  walking  with 
him,  in  all  holiness  and  humility,  making  each  day  a  step 
towards  a  blessed  eternity.  And  though  in  this  weak  and 
declining  age  of  the  world,  such  examples  are  become 
barren,  and  almost  incredible ;  yet  let  his  memory  be  blest 
with  this  true  recordation,  because  he  that  praises  Bichard 
Hooker  praises  God,  who  hath  given  such  gifts  to  men ;  and 
let  this  humble  and  affectionate  relation  of  him  become 
such  a  pattern,  as  may  invite  posterity  to  imitate  these  his 
virtues. 

This  was  his  constant  behaviour  both  at  Borne  and  in  all 
the  places  in  which  he  lived :  thus  did  he  walk  with  God  and 
tread  the  footsteps  of  primitive  piety;  and  yet,  as  that  great 
example  of  meekness  and  purity,  even  our  blessed  Jesus, 
was  not  free  fit)m  false  accusations,  no  more  was  this  disciple 
of  his,  this  most  humble,  most  innocent,  holy  man ;  his  was 
a  slander  parallel  to  that  of  chaste  Susannah's  by  the  wicked 
elders ;  or  that  against  St.  Athanasius,  as  it  is  recorded  in  his 
life,  (for  that  holy  man  had  heretical  enemies,)  a  slander 
which  this  age  calls  tre^nning ;  the  particulars  need  not 
a  repetition;  and  that  it  was  false,  needs  no  other  testimony 
than  the  public  punishment  of  his  accusers,  and  their  open 
confession  of  his  innocency.  It  was  said  that  the  accusation 
was  contrived  by  a  dissenting  brother,  one  that  endured  not 
church-ceremonies,  hating  him  for  his  Books'  sake,  which  he 
was  not  able  to  answer;  and  his  name  hath  been  told  me,  but 
I  have  not  so  much  confidence  in  the  relation,  as  to  make  my 
pen  fix  a  scandal  on  him  to  posterity;  I  shall  rather  leave 
it  doubtftd  till  the  great  day  of  revelation.  But  this  is  certain, 
that  he  lay  under  the  great  charge,  and  the  anxiety  of  this 
accusation,  and  kept  it  secret  to  himself  for  many  months ; 
and  being  a  helpless  man,  had  lain  longer  xmder  this  heavy 
burden,  but  that  the  Protector  of  the  innocent  gave  such  an 
accidental  occasion  as  forced  him  to  make  it  known  to  his  two 
dear  friends,  Edwin  Sandys  and  Geoi^  Cranmer :  who  were 
so  sensible  of  their  tutor^s  sufferings,  that  they  gave  them- 
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fidTes  no  rest^  till  hj  their  disquisitions  and  diligence  thej 
had  found  out  the  frauds  and  brought  him  the  welcome  news^ 
that  his  accnsei:?  did  confess  they  had  wronged  him^  and 
begged  his  pardon :  to  which  the  good  man's  reply  was  to 
this  purpose,  "  The  Lord  forgive  them  f^  and,  ^'  The  Lord 
V  bless  you  for  this  comfortable  news.  Now  I  have  a  just 
''  occasion  to  say  with  Solomon,  '  Friends  are  bom  for  the 
''  days  of  adversity/  and  such  you  have  proved  to  me :  and 
''  to  my  God  I  say,  as  did  the  mother  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
'' '  Thus  hath  the  Lord  dealt  with  me,  in  the  day  wherein  he 
''  looked  upon  me,  to  take  away  my  reproach  among  men.' 
"  And,  O  my  God,  neither  my  life  nor  my  reputation  are 
''  safe  in  mine  own  keeping,  but  in  thine,  who  didst  take 
''  care  of  me,  when  I  yet  hanged  upon  my  mother's  breast : 
"  blessed  are  they  that  put  their  trust  in  thee,  O  Lord ;  for 
''  when  &Ise  witnesses  were  risen  up  against  me ;  when 
''  shame  was  ready  to  cover  my  face,  when  my  nights  were 
*'  restless,  when  my  soul  thirsted  for  a  deliverance,  as  the  hart 
''  panteth  after  the  rivers  of  waters ;  then  thou,  Lord,  didst 
'^  hear  my  complaints,  pity  my  condition,  and  art  now  become 
''  my  deliverer;  and  as  long  as  I  live  I  will  hold  up  my  hands 
''  in  this  manner,  and  magnify  thy  mercies,  who  didst  not 
''  give  me  over  as  a  prey  to  mine  enemies,  the  net  is  broken 
"  and  they  are  taken  in  it,  O  blessed  are  they  that  put  their 
*'  trust  in  thee;  and  no  prosperity  shall  make  me  forget  those 
''  days  of  sorrow,  or  to  perform  those  vows  that  I  have  made 
''  to  thee  in  the  days  of  my  affliction;  for  with  such  sacrifices, 
"  thou,  O  God,  art  well  pleased;  and  I  will  pay  them.'' 

Thus  did  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  this  good  man's  heart 
break  forth.  And  it  is  observable,  that  as  the  invitation  to 
this  slander  was  his  meek  behaviour  and  dovelike  simplicity, 
for  which  he  was  remarkable ;  so  his  Christian  charity  ought 
to  be  imitated :  for,  though  the  spirit  of  revenge  is  so  pleasing 
to  mankind,  that  it  is  never  conquered  but  by  a  supernatural 
grace,  revenge  being  indeed  so  deeply  rooted  in  human 
nature,  that  to  prevent  the  excesses  of  it  (for  men  would  not 
know  moderation)  Almighty  God  allows  not  any  degree  of  it 
to  any  man,  but  says,  "  Vengeance  is  mine :"  and  though 
this  be  said  positively  by  God  himself,  yet  this  revenge  is  so 
pleasing,  that  man  is  hardly  persuaded  to  submit  the  menage 
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of  it  to  the  time^  and  justice^  and  wisdom  of  his  Creat<^>  bat 
woidd  hasten  to  be  his  own  executioner  of  it :  and  yet  nerer- 
theless,  if  any  man  ever  did  wholly  decline^  and  leave  thii 
pleasing  passion  to  the  time  and  measure  of  God  alone^  it  was 
this  Richard  Hooker  of  whom  I  write ;  for  when  his  slanderers 
were  to  suffisr^  he  laboured  to  procure  their  pardon;  and 
when  that  was  denied  him^  his  reply  was^  ''That  however  he 
"  would  &8t  and  pray^  that  Qod  would  give  them  repentance^ 
"  and  patience  to  undergo  their  punishment/^  And  his 
prayers  were  so  far  returned  into  his  own  bosom^  that  the 
first  was  granted^  if  we  may  belieye  a  penitent  behaviour^  and 
an  open  confession.  And  it  is  observable^  that  after  this  time 
he  would  often  say  to  Dr.  Saravia^  "  O  with  what  quiet- 
"  ness  did  I  enjoy  my  soul  after  I  was  free  firom  the  fears  of 
''  my  slander  I  and  how  much  more  after  a  conflict  and 
"  victory  over  my  desires  of  revenge  V 

About  the  year  1600,  and  of  his  age  forty-six^  he  fell  into 
a  long  and  sharp  sickness^  occasioned  by  a  cold  taken  in  his 
passage  by  water  betwixt  London  and  Oravesend ;  from  the 
malignity  of  which  he  was  never  recovered ;  for^  afl^er  that 
time  till  his  death  he  was  not  free  from  thoughtful  days  and 
restless  nights  :  but  a  submission  to  His  will  that  makes  the 
sick  man's  bed  easy  by  giving  rest  to  his  soul^  made  his  very 
languishment  comfortable :  and  yet  all  this  time  he  was 
solicitous,  in  his  study^  and  said  often  to  Dr.  Saravia^  (who 
saw  him  daily^  and  was  the  chief  comfort  of  his  life^)  **  That 
''  he  did  not  beg  a  long  life  of  God  for  any  other  reason^  but 
''  to  live  to  finish  his  three  remaining  Books  of  Polity;  and 
"  then^  Lord,  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace ;"  which  was  his 
usual  expression.  And  God  heard  his  prayers,  though  he 
denied  the  Church  the  benefit  of  them,  as  completed  by  him- 
self;  and  it  is  thought  he  hastened  his  own  death,  by  hasten- 
^S  ^  S^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  Books.  But  this  is  certain,  that  the 
nearer  he  was  to  his  death,  the  more  he  grew  in  humility,  in 
holy  thoughts  and  resolutions. 

About  a  month  before  his  death,  this  good  man,  that  never 
knew,  or  at  least  never  considered,  the  pleasures  of  the  palate, 
became  first  to  lose  his  appetite,  and  then,  to  have  an  averse- 
ness  to  all  food,  insomuch,  that  he  seemed  to  live  some  inter- 
mitted weeks  by  the  smell  of  meat  only,  and  yet  still  studied 
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and  writ.  And  now  his  goardian  Angel  geemed  to  foietell 
iiim,  that  the  day  of  his  dissolution  drew  near;  for  which>  his 
vigorous  soul  appeared  to  thirst. 

In  this  time  of  his  sickneas^  and  not  many  days  before  his 
deathj  his  house  was  robbed ;  of  which  he  having  notice^  his 
question  was^  "  Are  my  books  and  written  papers  safe  ?''  and 
being  answered,  that  they  were,  his  reply  was, ''  Then  it  mat- 
''  ten  not ;  for  no  other  loss  ean  trouble  me.^' 

About  one  day  before  his  death.  Dr.  Saravia,  who  knew 
the  very  secrets  of  his  soul,  (for  they  were  supposed  to  be 
oonfessois  to  each  other,)  came  to  him,  and  after  a  conference 
of  the  benefit,  the  necessity,  and  safety  of  the  Churches  abso- 
lution, it  was  resolved  the  doctor  should  give  him  both  that 
and  the  Sacrament  the  day  following.  To  which  end,  the 
doctor  came,  and  after  a  short  retirement  and  privacy,  they 
two  returned  to  the  company;  and  then  the  doctor  gave 
him  and  some  of  those  friends  which  were  with  him,  the 
blessed  Sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Jesus.  Which 
being  performed,  the  doctor  liiought  he  saw  a  reverend  gaiety 
and  joy  in  his  face ;  but  it  lasted  not  long ;  for  his  bodily 
infirmities  did  return  suddenly,  and  became  more  visible; 
insomuch  that  the  doctor  apprehended  death  ready  to  seize 
him:  yet,  aft»  some  amendment,  left  him  at  night,  with 
a  promise  to  return  early  the  day  following;  which  he  did, 
and  then  found  him  better  in  appearance,  deqp  in  contem- 
plation, and  not  indinable  to  discourse;  which  gave  the 
doctor  occasion  to  inquire  his  present  thoughts :  to  which  he 
replied,  ''That  he  was  meditating  the  number  and  nature  of 
^'  angels,  and  their  blessed  obedience  and  order,  without 
''  which,  peace  could  not  be  in  heaven ;  and  oh  that  it  mi§^t 
''  be  so  on  earth  V  After  which  words  he  said,  "  I  have  lived 
'^  to  see  this  world  is  made  up  of  perturbations,  and  I  have 

been  long  preparing  to  leave  it,  and  gathering  comfort  for 

the  dreadful  hour  of  making  my  account  with  God,  which 
"  I  now  apprehend  to  be  near;  and,  though  I  have  by  his 
''  grace  loved  him  in  my  youth,  and  feared  him  in  mine  age, 
''  and  laboured  to  have  a  conscience  void  of  ofience  to  him, 
"  and  to  all  men;  yet,  if  thou,  O  Lord,  be  extreme  to  mark 
''  what  I  have  done  amiss,  who  can  abide  it  ?  And  therefore, 
''  where  I  have  failed,  Lord  shew  mercy  to  me,  for  I  plead 
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''  not  my  rigliteotumess^  but  the  forgiveness  of  my  tmright* 
''  eonsnessj  for  His  merits  who  died  to  purchase  pardon  for 
"  penitent  sinners;  and  since  I  owe  thee  a  deaths  Lord  let  it 
'^  not  be  terrible^  and  then  take  thine  own  time;  I  submit  to 
''  it  I  Let  not  mine^  O  Lord,  but  let  thy  will  be  done  I''  With 
which  expression  he  fell  into  a  dangerous  slumber ;  danger- 
ousj  as  to  his  recovery;  yet  recover  he  did,  but  it  was  to 
speak  only  these  few  words :  ''  Gbod  doctor,  God  hath  heard 
<f  my  daily  petitions,  for  I  am  at  peace  with  all  men,  and  He 
"  is  at  peace  with  me ;  and  from  that  blessed  assurance  I 
"  feel  that  inward  joy,  which  this  world  can  neither  give  nor 
"  take  firom  me :  my  conscience  beareth  me  this  witness,  and 
"  this  witness  makes  the  thoughts  of  death  joyful.  I  could 
^'  wish  to  live  to  do  the  Church  more  service,  but  cannot 
"  hope  it,  for  my  days  are  past  as  a  shadow  that  returns 
'^  not/^  More  he  would  have  spoken,  but  his  spirits  failed 
him;  and  after  a  short  conflict  betwixt  nature  and  death, 
a  quiet  sigh  put  a  period  to  his  last  breath,  and  so  he  fell 
asleep.  And  now  he  seems  to  rest  like  Lazarus  in  Abraham's 
bosom ;  let  me  here  draw  his  curtain,  till  with  the  most  glori- 
ous company  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Apostles,  the  most  noble 
army  of  Martyrs  and  Confessors,  this  most  learned,  most 
humble,  holy  man,  shall  also  awake  to  receive  an  eternal 
tranquillity;  and  with  it,  a  greater  degree  of  glory  than 
common  Christians  shall  be  made  partakers  of. 

Li  the  mean  time,  bless,  O  Ijord,  Lord  bless  his  brethren, 
the  clergy  of  tiiis  nation,  with  effectual  endeavours  to  attain, 
if  not  to  his  great  learning,  yet  to  his  remarkable  Meekness, 
his  godly  Simplicity,  and  his  Christian  Moderation :  for  these 
will  bring  peace  at  the  last  I  And,  Lord,  let  his  most  excel- 
lent writings  be  blest  with  what  he  designed  when  he  under- 
took them:  which  was,  ''Olory  to  thee,  O  God  on  high, 
'^  peace  in  thy  Churchj  and  good-will  to  mankind  I'' 

Amen,  Amen. 

JZAAK  WaUIOK. 
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The  following  epitaph  was  long  since  presented  to  the 
world,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Hooka-,  by  Sir  William  Cooper, 
"who  also  bnilt  him  a  fair  monument  in  Borne  chnrch,  and 
acknowledges  him  to  have  been  his  spiritual  &ther. 

Though  nothing  can  be  spoke  worthy  his  fame. 
Or  the  remembrance  of  that  precious  name. 
Judicious  Hooker;  though  this  cost  be  spent 
On  him  that  hath  a  lasting  monument 
In  his  own  Books,  yet  ought  we  to  es^ress. 
If  not  his  worth,  yet  our  respectftdness. 
Church  ceremonies  he  maintained,  then  why 
Without  all  ceremony  should  he  die  ? 
Was  it  because  his  life  and  death  should  be 
Both  equal  patterns  of  humiHiy? 
Or  that  perhaps  this  only  glorious  one 
Was  above  all  to  ask,  why  had  he  none  ? 
Yet  he  that  lay  so  long  obscurely  low 
Doth  now  preferred  to  greater  honours  go. 
Ambitious  men,  learn  hence  to  be  more  wise; 
Humility  is  the  true  way  to  rise  : 
And  Ood  in  me  this  lesson  did  inspire. 
To  bid  this  humble  man,  Friend,  sit  up  higher. 
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And  now  haying  hj  a  long  and  laborionB  searcli  satisfied 
myself^  and  I  hope  my  reader^  bj  imparting  to  him  the  true 
relation  of  Mr.  Hooker's  life :  I  am  desirous  also  to  acquaint 
him  with  some  observations  that  relate  to  it^  and  which 
could  not  properly  fall  to  be  spoken  till  after  his  death ;  of 
which  my  reader  may  expect  a  brief  and  true  account  in  the 
following  Appendix. 

And  first  it  is  not  to  be  doubted^  but  that  he  died  in  the 
forty-seventh^  if  not  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age ;  which 
I  mention^  because  many  have  believed  him  to  be  more  aged; 
but  I  have  so  examined  it^  as  to  be  confident  I  mistake  not ; 
and  for  the  year  of  his  deaths  Mr.  Camden^  who^  in  his  An- 
nals of  Queen  Elizabeth^  ^599j  mentions  him  with  a  high 
commendation  of  his  life  and  learnings  declares  him  to  die  in 
the  year  1599 ;  and  yet  in  that  inscription  of  his  monument 
set  up  at  the  charge  of  Sir  William  Cooper  in  Borne  church, 
where  Mr.  Hooker  was  buried,  his  death  is  there  said  to  be 
in  anno  1603,  but  doubtless  both  mistaken  ;  for  I.  have  it 
attested  under  the  hand  of  William  Somner  the  archbishop^s 
register  for  the  province  of  Canterbury^  that  Richard  Hooker's 
will  bears  date  Octob.  Q,6th,  in  anno  1600,  and  that  it  was 
proved  the  third  of  December  following^.    And  that  at  his 

*  And  the  reader  mavtake  notice,  under  the  biehop's  own  hand,  there 

that  since  I  first  writ  tois  Appendix  is  also  written  in  the  titlepage  of 

to  the  Life  of  Mr.  Hooker,  Mr.  Ful-  that  book  (which  now  is  Mr.  Ful- 

man,    of  Corpus   Christi   college,  man's)  this  attestation : 
hath  shewed  me  a  ffood  authority        "  Ricardus  Hooker  vir  summis 

for  the  very  day  and  hour  of  Mr.  "  doctrine  dotibus  omatus,  de  Ec- 

Hooker's  death,  in  one  of  his  Books  *'  desia  prscipue  Anglicana  optime 

of  Polity,  which  had  been  Arch-  "  meritus,  obiit  Novemb.  2,  oiciter 

bishop  Land's.    In  which  book,  be-  "  horam  secundam  postmeridianam. 

side   many   considerable   marginal  "  Anno  16O0." 
notes  of  some  passages  of  his  time. 
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death  he  left  four  daughters^  Alice,  Cicily^  Jaae^  and  Mar- 
garet ;  that  he  gave  to  each  of  them  an  hundred  pound ;  that 
he  left  Joan  his  wife  his  sole  executrix;  and  that  by  his 
inyentory^  his  estate  (a  great  part  of  it  being  in  books) 
came  to  1092/.  9^.  2d.  which  was  much  more  than  he  thought 
himself  worth;  and  which  was  not  got  by  his  care^  much  less 
by  the  good  housewifery  of  his  wife^  but  saved  by  his  trusty 
servant  Thomas  Lane,  that  was  wiser  than  his  master  in 
getting  money  for  him,  and  more  frugal  than  his  miBtress  in 
keeping  of  it :  of  which  will  of  Mr.  Hooker's  I  shall  say  no 
more,  but  that  his  dear  friend  Thomas,  the  father  of  George 
Cranmer,  (of  whom  I  have  spoken,  and  shall  have  occasion 
to  say  more,)  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  it. 

One  of  his  elder  daughters  was  married  to  one  Chalinor, 
sometime  a  schoolmaster  in  Chichester,  and  are  both  dead 
long  since.  Margaret  his  youngest  daughter  was  married 
unto  Ezekiel  Chark,  bachelor  in  divinity,  and  rector  of 
St.  Nicholas  in  Harbledown  near  Canterbury,  who  died  about 
sixteen  years  past,  and  had  a  son  Ezekiel,  now  living,  and  in 
sacred  orders,  being  at  this  time  rector  of  Waldron  in  Sussex; 
she  left  also  a  daughter,  with  both  whom  I  have  spoken  not 
numy  months  past,  and  find  her  to  be  a  widow  in  a  condition 
that  wants  not,  but  very  far  from  abounding;  and  these  two 
attested  unto  me,  that  Richard  Hooker  their  grandfather  had 
a  sister,  by  name  Elizabeth  Harvey,  that  lived  to  the  age  of 
121  years,  and  died  in  the  month  of  September,  1663. 

For  his  other  two  daughters,  I  can  learn  little  certainty, 
but  have  heard  they  both  died  before  they  were  marriage- 
able ;  and  for  his  wife,  she  was  so  unlike  Jephtha^s  daughter, 
that  she  stayed  not  a  comely  time  to  bewail  her  widowhood ; 
nor  lived  long  enough  to  repent  her  second  marriage,  for 
which  doubtless  she  would  have  found  cause,  if  there  had 
been  but  four  months  betwixt  Mr.  Hooker's  and  her  death. 
But  she  is  dead,  and  let  her  other  infirmities  be  buried  with 
her. 

Thus  much  briefly  for  his  age,  the  year  of  his  death,  his 
estate,  his  wife,  and  his  children.  I  am  next  to  speak  of  his 
Books,  concerning  which  I  shall  have  a  necessity  of  being 
longer,  or  shall  neither  do  right  to  myself,  or  my  reader, 
which  is  chiefly  intended  in  this  Appendix. 
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I  have  declared  in  his  Life^  tliat  he  proposed  Eight  Books, 
and  that  his  first  four  were  printed  anno  I594>  and  his  Fifth 
Book  first  printed,  and  alone,  anno  1597^  and  that  he  lived  to 
finish  the  remaining  three  of  the  proposed  eight ;  bnt  whether 
we  have  the  last  three  as  finisht  by  himself,  is  a  just  and 
material  question ;  concerning  which  I  do  declare,  that  I  have 
been  told  ahnost  40  years  past,  by  one  that  very  well  knew 
Mr.  Hooker,  and  the  affairs  of  his  family,  that  about  a  month 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Hooker,  Bishop  Whitgift,  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  sent  one  of  his  chaplains  to  inquire  of 
Mrs.  Hooker  for  the  three  remaining  Books  of  Polity,  writ 
by  her  husband ;  of  which  she  would  not,  or  could  not  give 
any  account :  and  that  about  three  months  after  that  time  the 
bishop  procured  her  to  be  sent  for  to  London,  and  then  by 
his  procurement  she  was  to  be  examined,  by  some  of  her 
Majesty^s  council,  concerning  the  disposal  of  those  Books; 
but  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  next  day's  examination, 
the  bishop  invited  her  to  Lambeth ;  and,  after  some  friendly 
questions^  she  confessed  to  him,  "  that  one  Mr.  Charke,  and 
"  another  minister  that  dwelt  near  Canterbury,  came  to  her, 
^^  and  desired  that  they  might  go  into  her  husband's  study, 
"  and  look  upon  some  of  his  writings ;  and  that  there  they 
'^  two  burnt  and  tore  many  of  them,  assuring  her,  that  they 

were  writings  not  fit  to  be  seen ;  and  that  she  knew  nothing 

more  concerning  them/'  Her  lodging  was  then  in  King- 
street  in  Westminster,  where  she  was  found  next  morning 
dead  in  her  bed,  and  her  new  husband  suspected  and  ques- 
tioned for  it ;  but  he  was  declared  innocent  of  her  death. 

And  I  declare  also,  that  Dr.  John  Spencer,  (mentioned  in 
the  Life  of  Mr.  Hooker,)  who  was  of  Mr.  Hooker's  collie, 
and  of  his  time  there,  and  betwixt  whom  there  was  so 
friendly  a  friendship,  that  they  continually  advised  together 
in  all  their  studies,  and  particularly  in  what  ooncemed  these 
Books  of  Polity :  this  Dr.  Spencer,  the  three  perfect  books 
being  lost,  had  delivered  into  his  hands  (I  think  by  Bishop 
Whitgift)  the  imperfect  Books,  or  first  rough  draughts  of 
them,  to  be  made  as  perfect  as  they  might  be,  by  him,  who 
both  knew  Mr.  Hooker's  handwriting,  and  was  best  acquainted 
with  his  intentions.  And  a  fair  testimony  of  this  may 
appear  by  an  Epistle  first  and  usually  printed  before  Mr. 
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Hooker's  five  Books  (but  omitted^  I  know  not  wbj^  in  the 
last  impression  of  the  eight  printed  together  in  annoi66%, 
in  which  the  publishers  seem  to  impose  the  three  doubtftd 
Books  to  be  the  undoubted  Books  of  Mr.  Hooker)  with  these 
two  letters  J.  S.  at  the  end  of  the  said  Epistle^  which  was 
meant  for  this  John  Spencer:  in  which  Epistle  the  reader 
maj  find  these  very  words^  which  may  give  some  authority  to 
what  I  have  here  written  of  his  last  three  Books. 

And  though  Mr.  Hooker  hastened  his  own  death  by 
hastening  to  give  life  to  his  Books^  yet  he  held  out  with 
his  eyes  to  behold  these  Benjamins^  these  sons  of  his  right 
hand^  though  to  him  they  proved  Benonies^  sons  of  pain 
'^  and  sorrow.  But^  some  evil-disposed  minds>  whether  of 
"  malice^  or  covetousness^  or  wicked  blind  zeal^  it  is  uncer- 
tain, as  soon  as  they  were  bom,  and  their  father  dead, 
smothered  them ;  and,  by  conveying  the  perfect  copies,  left 
unto  us  nothing  but  the  old  imperfect  mangled  draughts 
'^  dismembered  into  pieces ;  no  favour,  no  grace,  not  the 
'^  shadow  of  themselves  remaining  in  them.  Had  the  father 
''  lived  ta  behold  them  thus  defaced,  he  might  rightly  have 
''  named  them  Benonies,  the  sons  of  sorrow ;  but  being  the 
'^  learned  will  not  suffer  them  to  die  and  be  buried,  it  is 
"  intended  the  world  shall  see  them  as  they  are :  the  learned 
''  will  find  in  them  some  shadows  of  resemblances  of  their 
''  fiither's  face.  God  grant,  that  as  they  were  with  their  bre- 
''  thren  dedicated  to  the  Church  for  messengers  of  peace ;  so, 
in  the  strength  of  that  little  breath  of  life  that  remaineth 
in  them,  they  may  prosper  in  their  work,  and  by  satisfying 
''  the  doubts  of  such  as  are  willing  to  learn,  they  may  help  to 
''  give  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  these  our  Civil  Wars  1 

"  J.  S.'' 
And  next  the  reader  may  note,  that  this  epistle  of  Dr. 
Spencer's  was  writ  and  first  printed  within  four  years  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hooker,  in  which  time  all  diligent  search 
had  been  made  for  the  perfect  copies;  and  then  granted  not 
recoverable,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  be  completed  out 
of  M.  Hooker's  rough  draughts,  as  is  exprest  by  the  said 
D.  Spencer,  since  whose  death  it  is  now  50  years. 

And  I  do  profess  by  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  that  Dr. 
Spencer's  wife  (who  was  my  aunt,  and  sister  to   Oeorge 
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Cranmer^  of  whom  I  have  gpoken)  told  me  forty  yean  edneej 
in  these^  or  in  words  to  this  purpose^  "  that  her  husband 
''  had  made  up^  or  finisht  Mr.  Hooker's  last  three  Books ;  and 
"  that  upon  her  hnsband^s  death-bed^  or  in  his  last  sickness^ 
''  he  gave  them  into  her  hand,  with  a  charge  they  should  not 
''  be  seen  by  any  man,  but  be  by  her  delivered  into  the  hands 
''  of  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  was  Br. 
'^  Abbot,  or  unto  Dr.  King  then  Bishop  of  London,  and  that 
''  she  did  as  he  enjoined  her.'' 

I  do  conceive,  that  from  D.  Spencer's,  and  no  other  copy, 
there  have  been  divers  transcripts,  and  I  know  that  these 
were  to  be  found  in  several  places,  as  namely.  Sir  Thomas 
Bodlie's  library,  in  that  of  D.  Andrews,  late  Bishop  of 
Winton,  in  the  late  Lord  Conway's,  in  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's,  and  in  the  Bishop  of  Armagh's,  and  in  many 
others ;  and  most  of  these  pretended  to  be  the  author's  own 
hand,  but  much  disagreeing,  being  indeed  altered  and  dimi- 
nisht,  as  men  have  thought  fittest  to  make  Mr.  Hooker's 
judgment  suit  with  their  fimcies,  or  give  authority  to  their 
corrupt  designs ;  and  for  proof  of  a  part  of  this,  take  these 
following  testimonies. 

Dr.  Barnard,  sometime  chaplain  to  Dr.  Usher,  late  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  hath  declared  in  a  late  book  called 
C^vi  Trid>aleSy  printed  by  Bichard  Hodgkinson,  atiiM  1661, 
that  in  his  search  and  examination  of  the  said  bishop's  manu- 
scripts, he  there  found  the  three  written  Books,  which  were 
supposed  the  6,  7,  and  8,  of  Mr.  Hooker's  Books  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity ;  and,  that  in  the  said  three  Books  (now  printed  as 
Mr.  Hooker's)  there  are  so  many  omissions,  that  they  amount 
to  many  paragraphs,  and  which  cause  many  incoherencies ; 
the  o  JdTST'b,  'hi.  ^  do™  ^  h^  hfth,  .-d  ^ 
Book,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader  for  the  whole ;  but  think  fit 
in  this  place  to  insert  this  following  short  part  of  some  of  the 
said  omissions. 

'^  First,  as  there  could  be  in  natural  bodies  no  motion 
''  of  any  thing,  unless  there  were  some  first  which  moved 
^'  all  things,  and  continued  unmoveable ;  even  so  in  politic 
"  societies  there  must  be  some  unpunishable,  or  else  no  man 
''  shall  suffer  punishment ;  for  such  [sith]  punishments  pro- 
''  ceed  always  from  superiors,  to  whom  the  administration 
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^'  of  justioe  belongeth^  which  adminigtratdon  mtist  have  ne- 
''  oessarily  a  fountain  that  deriveth  it  to  all  others^  and 
"  reoeiyeth  not  fix>ni  any^  because  otherwise  the  course  of 
'^  justice  should  go  infinitely  in  a  cirde^  eyeiy  superior 
"  having  his  superior  without  end^  which  cannot  be ;  there- 
"  fore^  a  well-springs  it  foUoweth^  there  is^  a  supreme  head 
of  justice  whereunto  all  are  subject,  but  itself  in  subjec- 
tion to  none.  Which  kind  of  preeminenoy  if  some  ought 
to  have  in  a  kingdom,  who  but  the  king  shall  have  it? 
Kings  therefore,  or  no  man,  can  have  lawful  power  to 


€€ 
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''  judge. 
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**  If  private  men  oflfend,  there  is  the  magistrate  over  them 
''  which  judgeth ;  if  magistrates,  they  have  their  prince ;  if 
**  princes,  there  is  Heaven,  a  tribunal,  before  which  they 
^'  shall  appear;  on  earth  they  are  not  accountable  to  any.'' 
"  Here/'  says  the  doctor,  "  it  breaks  off  abruptly  ♦." 

And  I  have  these  words  also  attested  under  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Fabian  Philips,  a  man  of  note  for  his  useful  books.  ^'  I 
will  make  oath,  if  I  shall  be  required,  that  Dr.  Sanderson, 
the  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  did  a  little  before  his  death 
'^  affirm  to  me,  he  had  seen  a  manuscript  affirmed  to  him  to 
be  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Richard  Hooker,  in  which  there 
was  no  mention  made  of  the  king  or  supreme  governors 
being  accountable  to  the  people ;  this  I  will  make  oath, 
that  that  good  man  attested  to  me. 

Fabian  Philips/' 

So  that  there  appears  to  be  both  omissions  and  additions 
in  the  said  last  three  printed  Books ;  and  this  may  probably 
be  one  reason  why  Dr.  Sanderson,  the  said  learned  bishop 
(whose  writings  are  so  highly  and  justly  valued)  gave  a  strict 
charge  near  the  time  of  his  death,  or  in  his  last  will,  '^  that 
''  nothing  of  his,  that  was  not  already  printed,  should  be 
''  printed  after  his  death." 

It  is  well  known  how  high  a  value  our  learned  King 
James  put  upon  the  Books  writ  by  Mr.  Hooker,  as  also  that 
our  late  King  Charles  (the  martyr  for  the  Church)  valued 
them  the  second  of  all  books,  testified  by  his  conmiending 
them  to  the  reading  of  his  son  Charles,  that  now  is  our 

*  [Clavi  Trabales,  p.  94.] 
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gracious  king;  and  yon  may  snppose  that  this  Charles 
the  First  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  pretended  three  Books^ 
because  in  a  discourse  with  the  Lord  Say^  in  the  time  of  the 
long  parliament^  when  the  said  lord  required  the  king  to 
grant  the  truth  of  his  argument^  because  it  was  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Hooker^  (quoting  him  in  one  of  the  three  written 
Books,)  the  king  replied,  ''they  were  not  allowed  to  be  Mr. 
''  Hooker's  books  /^  but,  however,  "  he  would  allow  them  to  be 
/'  Mr.  Hooker's,  and  consent  to  what  his  lordship  proposed  to 
''  prove  out  of  those  doubtful  Books,  if  he  would  but  consent 
"  to  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Hooker  in  the  other  five  that  were 
''  the  undoubted  Books  of  Mr.  Hooker.^' 

[In  this  relation  concerning  these  three  doubtful  Books 
of  Mr.  Hooker's,  my  purpose  was  to  inquire,  then  set  down 
what  I  observed  and  know,  which  I  have  done,  not  as  an 
engaged  person,  but  indifferently ;  and  now,  leave  my  reader 
to  give  sentence,  for  their  legitimation,  as  to  himself;  but  so, 
as  to  leave  others  the  same  liberty  of  believing  or  disbelieving 
them  to  be  Mr.  Hooker's;  and  it  is  observable,  that  as  Mr. 
Hooker  advised  with  Dr.  Spencer,  in  the.  design  and  manage 
of  these  books,  so  also,  and  chiefly  with  his  dear  pupil  George 
Cranmer,  (whose  sister  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  Spencer,)  of 
which  this  following  letter  may  be  a  testimony;  and  doth 
also  give  authority  to  some  things  mentioned  both  in  this 
Appendix  and  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  Hooker,  and  is  therefore 
added. 

LW.] 
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Tie  Copy  of  a  Letter  wrU  to  Mr.  Izaah  Walton,  by  Dr.  King, 

Lord  BUhop  of  CkkAester. 

HoirasT  IZAAX^ 

THOUGH  a  familiarity  of  more  than  forty  years'  con- 
tinuance^ and  the  constant  experience  of  your  love^  even  in 
the  worst  of  the  late  sad  times^  be  sufficient  to  endear  our 
friendship;  yet  I  must  confess  my  affection  much  improved^ 
not  only  by  evidences  of  private  respect  to  those  very  many 
that  know  and  love  you^  but  by  your  new  demonstration  of  a 
public  spirit^  testified  in  a  diligent^  true^  and  useful  collec- 
tion^ of  so  many  material  passages  as  you  have  now  afforded 
me  in  the  Life  of  venerable  Mr.  Hooker;  of  which^  since 
desired  by  such  a  friend  as  yourself^  I  shall  not  deny  to  give 
the  testimony  of  what  I  know  concerning  him  and  his  learned 
Books;  but  shall  first  here  take  a  &ir  occasion  to  tell  you^ 
that  you  have  been  happy  in  choosing  to  write  the  lives  of 
three  such  persons^  as  posterity  hath  just  cause  to  honour; 
which  they  will  do  the  more  for  the  true  relation  of  them 
by  your  happy  pen;  of  all  which  I  shall  give  you  my 
imfeigned  censure. 

I  shall  begin  with  my  most  dear  and  incomparable  friend^ 
Dr.  DonnCj  late  dean  of  St.  Paul's  churchy  who  not  only 
trusted  me  as  his  executor^  but  three  days  before  his  death 
delivered  into  my  hands  those  excellent  sermons  of  his  now 
made  public ;   professing  before  Dr.  Winniff^  Dr.  Monford^ 
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and,  I  think,  jonrself,  tHen  present  at  his  bed-side,  that  it  was 
by  my  restless  importtinity  that  he  had  prepared  them  for  the 
■press ;  together  with  which  (as  his  best  legacy)  he  gave  me 
all  his  sermon-notes,  and  his  other  piqpers,  containing  an 
extract  of  near  fifteen  hundred  authors.  How  these  were 
got  out  of  my  hands,  you,  who  were  the  messenger  for 
them,  and  how  lost  both  to  me  and  yourself,  is  not  now 
seaaonable  to  complain;  but,  einoe  they  did  miflcany,  I  am 
glad  that  the  general  demonstration  of  his  worth  was  so  fidrly 
preserved,  and  represented  to  the  world  by  your  pen  in  the 
histoty  of  his  life ;  indeed  so  well,  that,  beside  others,  the  best 
critic  of  our  later  time  (Mr.  John  Hales,  of  Eton  coU^^) 
affirmed  to  me,  "  he  had  not  seen  a  life  written  with  more 
^'  advantage  to  the  subject,  or  more  reputation  to  the  writer, 
"  than  that  of  Dr.  Donne's.^' 

After  the  performance  of  this  task  for  Dr.  Donne,  you 
undertook  the  like  office  for  our  friend  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
betwixt  which  two  there  was  a  friendship  begun  in  Oxford, 
continued  in  their  various  travels,  and  more  confirmed  in  the 
religious  friendship  of  age,  and  doubtless  this  excellent  person 
had  writ  the  life  of  Dr.  Donne,  if  death  had  not  prevented 
him :  by  which  means,  his  and  your  precoUections  for  that 
work  fell  to  the  happy  menage  of  your  pen :  a  work,  which 
you  would  have  declined,  if  imperious  persuasions  had  not 
been  stronger  than  your  modest  resolutions  against  it.  And 
I  am  thus  far  glad,  that  the  first  life  was  so  imposed  upon  you, 
because  it  gave  an  unavoidable  cause  of  writing  the  second : 
if  not,  it  is  too  probable  we  had  wanted  both,  which  had  been 
a  prejudice  to  all  lovers  of  honour  and  ingenious  learning. 
And  let  me  not  leave  my  friend  Sir  Henry  without  this  testi- 
mony  added  to  yours,  that  he  was  a  man  of  as  florid  a  wit,  aad 
as  elegant  a  pen,  as  any  former  (or  ours  which  in  that  kind  is 
a  most  excellent)  age,  hath  ever  produced. 

And  now  having  made  this  voluntary  observation  of 
our  two  deceased  friends,  I  proceed  to  satisfy  your  desire 
concerning  what  I  know  and  believe  of  the  ever-memorable 
Mr.  Hooker,  who  was  sckismaticorum  maileMf  so  great  a 
champion  for  the  church  of  England's  rights,  against  the 
factious  torrent  of  Separatists  that  then  ran  high  against 
Church  Discipline,  and  in  his  unanswerable  Books  continues 
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stni  to  be  80  against  the  wiquiet  disciples  of  their  schism^ 
which  now  nnder  other  tiames  still  carry  on  their  design; 
and  who  (as  the  proper  heirs  of  their  irrational  zeal)  would 
again  rake  into  the  scarce-dosed  wounds  of  a  newly  bleeding 
state  and  church. 

And  firsts  though  I  dare  not  say  that  I  knew  Mr.  Hooker^ 
yet,  as  our  ecclesiastical  history  reports  to  the  honour  of 
S.  Ignatius,  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  St.  John,  and  had 
seen  him  in  his  childhood;  so,  I  also  joy  that  in  my 
minority  I  have  often  seen  Mr.  Hooker,  with  my  fath^, 
who  was  after  Lord  Bishop  of  London;  from  whom,  and 
others,  at  that  time,  I  have  heard  most  of  the  material 
passages  which  you  relate  in  the  history  of  his  life;  and 
from  my  father  received  such  a  character  of  his  learning, 
humility,  and  other  virtues,  that,  like  jewels  of  unvaluable 
price,  they  still  cast  such  a  lustre  as  envy  or  the  rust  of  time 
shall  never  darken. 

From  my  father  I  have  also  heard  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  plot  to  defame  him ;  and  how  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  out* 
witted  his  accusers,  and  gained  their  confession ;  and  I  could 
give  an  account  of  each  particular  of  that  plot,  but  that  I 
judge  it  fitter  to  be  forgotten,  and  rot  in  the  same  grave  with 
the  malicious  authors. 

I  may  not  omit  to  declare,  that  my  father's  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Booker  was  occasioned  by  the  learned  Dr.  John  Spencer, 
who  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Hooker  was  so  careful  to  preserve 
his  unvaluable  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  Books  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity,  and  his  other  writings,  that  he  procured  Henry 
Jackson,  then  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  to  transcribe  for 
him  all  Mr.  Hooker's  remaining  written  papers ;  many  of 
which  were  imperfect;  for  his  study  had  been  rifled,  or  worse 
used,  by  Mr.  Chark,  and  another,  of  principles  too  like  his : 
but  these  papers  were  endeavoured  to  be  completed  by  his 
dear  friend.  Dr.  Spencer,  who  bequeathed  them  as  a  precious 
legacy  to  my  father ;  after  whose  death  they  rested  in  my 
himd,  till  Dr.  Abbot,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  com- 
manded them  out  of  my  custody,  by  authorizing  Dr.  John 
Barkham  to  require  and  bring  them  to  him  to  his  palace  in 
Lambeth ;  at  which  time,  I  have  heard,  they  were  put  into 
the  bishop's  libraiy,  and  that  they  remained  there  till  the 
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martyrdom  of  Archbishop  Laud,  and  were  then  bj  the 
brethren  of  that  fisu^on  given  with  all  the  library  to  Hugh 
Peters,  as  a  reward  for  his  remarkable  service  in  those  sad 
times  of  the  Church's  confusion:  and  though  they  could 
hardly  fall  into  a  fouler  hand,  yet  there  wanted  not  other 
endeavours  to  corrupt  and  make  them  speak  that  language, 
for  which  the  fiEUstion  then  fought ;  which  indeed  was,  '^  to 
"  subject  the  sovereign  power  to  the  people/' 

But  I  need  not  strive  to  vindicate  Mr.  Hooker  in  this 
particular;  his  known  loyalty  to  his  prince  whilst  he  lived, 
the  sorrow  expressed  by  King  James  at  his  death,  the  value 
our  late  Sovereign  (of  ever-blessed  memory)  put  upon  his 
works,  and  now  the  singular  character  of  his  worth  by  you 
given  in  the  passages  of  his  life,  (especially  in  your  Appendix 
to  it,)  do  sufficiently  dear  him  from  that  imputation:  and  I 
am  glad  you  mention  how  much  value  Thomas  Stapleton, 
Pope  Clement  the  Eighth,  and  other  eminent  men  of  the 
Bomish  persuasion,  have  put  upon  his  Books,  having  been 
told  the  same  in  my  youth  by  persons  of  worth  that  have 
travelled  Italy. 

Lastly,  I  must  again  congratukte  this  undertaking  of  yours^ 
as  now  more  proper  to  you  than  any  other  person,  by  reason 
of  your  long  knowledge  and  alliance  to  the  worthy  fiunily  of 
the  Cranmers,  (my  old  firiends  also,)  who  have  been  men  of 
noted~  wisdom,  especially  Mr.  Greorge  Cranmer,  whose  pru- 
dence, added  to  that  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  proved  very  useful 
in  the  completing  of  Mr.  Hooker's  matchless  Books ;  one  of 
their  letters  I  herewith  send  you,  to  make  use  of,  if  you  think 
fit.  And  let  me  say  forther,  you  merit  much  from  many  of 
Mr.  Hooker's  best  friends  then  living;  namely,  from  the  ever- 
renowned  Archbishop  Whitgift,  of  whose  incomparable  worth, 
with  the  character  of  the  times,  you  have  given  us  a  more 
short  and  significant  account  than  I  have  received  from  any 
other  pen.  You  have  done  much  for  the  learned  Sir  Henry 
Savile,  his  contemporary  and  fatm'liVy  Mend;  amongst  the 
surviving  monuments  of  whose  learning  (give  me  leave  to  teU 
you  so)  two  are  omitted ;  his  edition  of  Euclid ;  but  espe- 
cially his  translation  of  King  James  his  Apology  for  the  Oath 
of  All^pumce,  into  elegant  Latin :  which  flying  in  that  dress 
as  fiBur  as  Borne,  was  by  the  Pope  and  conclave  sent  to  Sala- 
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manca  unto  Franciscus  Saarez^  (then  residing  there  as  Presi- 
dent of  that  college,)  with  a  command  to  answer  it.  And  it 
is  worth  noting,  that  when  he  had  perfected  the  work,  (which 
he  calls  Defensio  Mdei  CatAolica^  it  was  transmitted  to 
Rome  for  a  view  of  the  inquisitors ;  who  according  to  their 
custom  blotted  out  what  they  pleased,  and  (as  Mr.  Hooker 
hath  been  used  since  his  death)  added  whatsoever  might 
advance  the  Pope's  supremacy,  or  cany  on  their  own  interest : 
commonly  coupling  together  deponere  H  oecidere,  the  deposing 
and  then  killing  of  princes ;  which  cruel  and  unchristian 
language  Mr.  John  Saltkell,  the  amanuensis  to  Suarez,  when 
he  wrote  that  answer,  (but  since  a  convert,  and  living  long  in 
my  father's  house,)  often  professed,  the  good  old  man  (whose 
piety  and  charity  Mr.  Saltkell  magnified  much)  not  only 
disavowed,  but  detested.  Not  to  trouble  you  Airther,  your 
reader  (if,  according  to  your  desire,  my  approbation  of  yotu: 
work  carries  any  weight)  will  here  find  many  just  reasons  to 
thank  you  for  it;  and  possibly  for  this  circumstance  here 
mentioned  (not  known  to  many)  may  happily  apprehend  one 
to  thank  him,  who  is, 

SiB, 

Your  ever  faithftd  and  alSectionate  old  Friend, 

HENRY  CHIG»BS5ER, 
Chlchetter,  Novem.  17, 1664.  y^    r    r    » >    .  ^ 
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Mr.  Richard  Hooker  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  when  he  sent 
him  the  written  copy  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

My  duly  in  most  humble  maner  remembered.  So  it  is,  my  mss. 
good  Lord,  that  manitimes  affection  causeth  those  things  to  Burghlean. 
be  don,  which  would  rather  be  forbom,  if  men  were  wholly 
guided  by  judgment.  Albeit  therefore,  I  must  needs  in 
reason  oondenme  my  self  of  over-great  boldness,  for  thus 
presuming  to  offer  to  your  Lordship's  view  my  poor  and 
slender  labours :  yet,  because  that  which  moves  me  so  to  do, 
is  a  dutiful  affection  some  way  to  manifest  itself,  and  glad  to 
take  this  present  occasion,  for  want  of  other  more  worthy  your 

HOOKER,  VOL.  I.  Q 
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Lordship's  acceptation :  I  am  in  that  behalf  not  oat  of  hope, 
your  Lordship's  wisdom  wil  the  easier  pardon  my  £Etult^  the 
rather  j  because  my  self  am  persuaded^  that  my  faultiness  had 
been  greater^  if  these  writings  concerning  the  nobler  part  of 
those  laws  nnder  which  we  live^  should  not  have  craved  with 
the  first  your  Lordship's  &Tourable  approbation.  Whose 
painM  care  to  uphold  al  laws^  and  especially  the  ecclesiastical, 
hath  by  the  space  of  so  meny  years  so  apparently  shewed  it 
self:  that  if  we,  who  enjoy  the  benefit  thereof,  did  dissemble 
it,  they  whose  malice  doth  most  envy  our  good  herein,  would 
convince  our  unthankfulness.  Wherefore  submitting  both 
myself  and  these  my  simple  doings  unto  your  Lordship's  most 
wise  judgment,  I  here  humbly  take  my  leave.  London,  the 
xiiith  of  March,  159:^. 

Your  Lordships  most  willingly  at  commandment, 

BlCHABB   HoOKBfi, 


♦     OF   THE 
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TO  THE  READER. 


JLHIS  Tmhiippy  controversy^  about  the  received  ceremomes 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England^  which  hath  so  long 
time  withdrawn  so  many  of  her  ministers  from  their  principal 
work,  and  employed  their  studies  in  contentious  oppositions; 
hath  by  the  unnatural  growth  and  dangerous  fruits  thereof, 
made  known  to  the  worlds  that  it  never  received  blessing 
frx>m  the  Father  of  peace.  For  whose  experience  doth  not 
find,  what  confusion  of  order,  and  breach  of  the  sacred  bond 
of  love,  hath  sprung  from  this  dissension;  how  it  hath  rent  the 
body  of  the  church  into  divers  parts,  and  divided  her  people 
into  divers  sects ;  how  it  hath  taught  the  sheep  to  despise  their 
pastors,  and  alienated  the  pastors  from  the  love  of  their  flocks; 
how  it  hath  strengthened  the  irreligious  in  their  impieties, 
and  hath  raised  the  hopes  of  the  sacrilegious  devourers  of  the 
remains  of  Christ's  patrimony;  and  given  way  to  the  common 
adversary  of  God's  truth,  and  our  prosperity,  to  grow  great  in 
our  land  without  resistance  ?  who  seeth  not  how  it  hath  dis- 
tracted the  minds  of  the  multitude,  and  shaken  their  faith, 
and  scandalized  their  weakness,  and  hath  generally  killed  the 
very  heart  of  true  pieiy,  and  religious  devotion,  by  changing 
our  zeal  towards  Christ's  glory,  into  the  fire  of  envy  and 
malice,  and  heart-burning,  and  zeal  to  every  man's  private 
cause?  This  is  the  sum  of  all  the  gains  which  the  tedious 
contentions  of  so  many  years  have  brought  in,  by  the  ruin  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  the  increase  of  Satan's,  partly  in  super- 
stition find  partly  in  impiety.  So  much  better  were  it  in 
these  our  dwellings  of  peace,  to  endure  any  inconvenience 
whatsoever  in  the  outward  frame,  than  in  desire  of  alteration. 
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thus  to  set  the  whole  house  on  fire.      Which   moved  the 
religions  heart  of  this  learned  writer^  in  zeal  of  God's  truths 
and  in  compassion  to  his  churchy  the  mother  of  us  all^  which 
gave  us  both  the  first  breath  of  spiritual  life,  and  from  her 
breasts  hath  fed  us  unto  this  whatsoever  measure  of  growth 
we  have  in  Christ,  to  stand  up  and  take  upon  him  a  general 
defence  both  of  herself,  and  of  her  established  laws ;  and  by 
force  of  demonstration,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  present 
matter  could  bear,  to  make  known  to  the  world  and  these 
oppugners  of  her,  that  all  those  bitter  accusations  laid  to  her 
charge,  are  not  the  faults  of  her  laws  and  orders,  but  either 
their  own  mistakes  in  the  misunderstanding,  or  the  abuses  of 
men  in  the  ill  execution  of  them.    A  work  subject  to  manifold 
reprehensions  and  oppositions,  and  not  suitable  to  his  soft  and 
mild  disposition,  desirous  of  a  quiet,  private  life,  wherein  he 
might  bring  forth  the  firuits  of  peace  in  peace.     But  the  love 
of  Gt>d  and  of  his  country,  whose  greatest  danger  grew  from 
this  division,  made  his  heart  hot  within  him,  and  at  length  the 
fire  kindled,  and  amongst  many  other  most  reverend  and 
learned  men,  he  also  presumed  to  speak  with  his  pen.    And 
the  rather,  because  he  saw  that  none  of  these  ordinary  objec- 
tions of  partialities  could  elevate  the  authority  of  his  writing, 
who  always  affected  a  private  state,  and  neither  enjoyed,  nor 
expected  any  the  least  dignity  in  our  church.     What  ad« 
mirable  height  of  learning  and  depth  of  judgment  dwelled 
within  the  lowly  mind  of  this  true  humble  man,  great  in  all 
wise  men's  eyes,  except  his  own;  with  what  gravity  and 
majesty  of  speech   his   tongue    and  pen  uttered  heavenly 
mysteries,  whose  eyes  in  the  himiility  of  his   heart  were 
always  cast  down  to  the  ground;  how  all  things  that  pro- 
ceeded from  him  were  breathed,  as  from  the  spirit  of  love,  as 
if  he  like  the  bird  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  dove,  had  wanted 
gall ;  let  them  that  knew  him  not  in  his  person  judge  by  these 
living  images  of  his  soul,  his  writings.     For  out  of  these,  even 
those  who  otherwise  agree  not  with  him  in  opinion,  do  afford 
him  the  testimony  of  a  mild  and  a  loving  spirit :  and  of  his 
learning,  what  greater  proof  can  we  have  than  this,  that  his 
writings  are  most  admired  by  those  who  themselves  do  most 
excel  in  judicious  learning,  and  by  them  the  more  often  they 
are  read,  the  more  highly  they  are  extolled  and  desired? 
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which  is  the  cause  of  this  fourth  edition  of  his  former  hooks, 
and  that  without  any  addition  or  diminution  whatsoever. 
For  who  will  put  a  pencil  to  such  a  work,  from  which  such  a 
workman  hath  taken  his  ?  There  is  a  purpose  of  setting  forth 
the  three  last  hooks  also,  their  father's  PostAumi,  For  as  in 
the  great  declining  of  his  body,  spent  out  with  study,  it  was 
his  ordinary  petition  to  Almighty  Ood,  that  if  he  might  Uve 
to  see  the  finishing  of  these  books,  then.  Lord,  let  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace,  (to  use  his  own  words,)  so  it  pleased  God  to 
girant  him  his  desire.  For  he  lived  till  he  saw  them  per« 
fected;  and  though  like  Rachel  he  died  as  it  were  in  the 
travail  of  them,  and  hastened  death  upon  himself,  by  hasten- 
ing to  give  them  life :  yet  he  held  out  to  behold  with  his  eyes, 
these  partus  ingenii,  these  Benjamins,  sons  of  his  right  hand, 
though  to  him  they  were  Benanies,  sons  of  pain  and  sorrow. 
But  some  evil  disposed  minds,  whether  of  malice,  or  covetous- 
ness,  or  wicked  blind  zeal,  it  is  uncertain,  as  if  they  had  been 
Egyptian  midwives,  as  soon  as  they  were  bom,  and  their 
father  dead,  smothered  them,  and  by  conveying  away  the 
perfect  copies,  left  unto  us  nothing  but  certain  old  unperfect 
and  mangled  draughts,  dismembered  into  {Nieces,  and  scattered 
like  Medea's  Absyrtus,  no  favotu:,  no  grace,  not  the  shadows 
of  themselves  almost  remaining  in  them.  Had  the  father 
lived  to  see  them  brought  forth  thus  defaced,  he  might  right- 
fully have  named  them  Benonies,  the  sons  of  sorrow. 

But  seeing  the  importunities  of  many  great  and  worthy 
persons  will  not  suffer  them  quietly  to  die  and  to  be  buried, 
it  is  intended  that  they  shall  see  them  as  they  are.  The 
learned  and  judicious  eye  will  yet  perhaps  delight  itself  in 
beholding  the  goodly  Uneaments  of  their  well  set  bodies,  and 
in  findiTig  out  some  shadows  and  resemblances  of  their  father's 
face.  Ood  grant  that  as  they  were  with  their  brethren  dedi- 
cated to  the  church  for  messengers  of  peace,  so  in  the  strength 
of  that  little  breath  of  life  that  remaineth  in  them,  they  may 
prosper  in  their  work ;  and  by  satisfying  the  doubts  of  such 
as  are  willing  to  learn,  may  help  to  give  an  end  to  the 
calamities  of  these  omr  civil  wars. 


PREFACE 

*0  THEM.   TEAT  SDK  (AB  TEXT  TIBM  B) 

THE  REFOEMATION  OF  THE  LAWS 

ORDERS  ECCLESIASTICAL 

IH    THB 

CHUECH    OF    ENGLAND. 


The  canae  ThOUGH  for  no  other  caufie^  yet  for  this ;  that  posterity 
Bk>n  of*  niay  know  we  have  not  loosely  through  silence  permitted 
handling  things  to  pass  away  as  in  a  dream^  there  shall  be  for  men's 
things,  and  information  extant  thus  much  concerning  the  present  state 
what  might  ^f  ^j^g  Church  of  God  established  amongst  us,  and  their 

be  wished  ,  ^°  ' 

in  them,     careM    endeavour   which    would    have    upheld    the    same. 
sakee to^    At  your  hands,  beloved  in  our  Lord  and   Saviour  Jesus 
much  pains  Christ,  (for  in  him  the  love  which  we  bear  unto  all  that 
"      ^'     would  but  seem  to  be  bom  of  him,  it  is  not  the  sea  of 
your  gall  and  bitterness  that  shall  ever  drown,)  I  have  no 
great  cause  to  look  for  other  than  the  selfsame   portion 
and  lot,  which  your  manner  hath  been  hitherto  to  lay  on 
them  that  concur  not  in  opinion  and  sentence  with  you. 
But  our  hope  is,  that  the  God  of  peace  shall  (notwith- 
standing man's  nature  too  impatient  of  contumelious  male- 
diction) enable  us  quietly  and  even  gladly  to  suffer  all  things, 
for  that  work  sake  which  we  covet  to  perform. 

[a.]  The  wonderful  zeal  and  fervour  wherewith  ye  have 
withstood  the  received  orders  of  this  church,  was  the  first 
thing  which  caused  me  to  enter  into  consideration^  whether 
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(aB  all  'your  published  books  and  writings  peremptorily  prgpacb, 
maintain)  every  Christian  man,  fearing  Ood,  stand  bound  ^^  **  ^' 
to  join  with  you  for  the  furtherance  of  that  which  ye  term 
the  Lord^s  JHsctpUne.  Wherein  I  nrust  plainly  confess  vmto 
you,  that  before  I  examinied  your  sundry  declarations  in  that 
behalf,  it  could  not  settle  in  my  head  to  think,  but  that 
undoubtedly  such  numbers  of  otherwise  right  well  affected 
and  most  religiouBly  inclined  minds  had  some  marrellous 
reasonable  inducements,  which  led  them  with  so  great 
earnestness  that  way.  But  when  once,  as  near  as  my  slender 
ability  would  serve,  I  had  with  travail  and  care  performed 
that  part  of  the  Apostle's  advice  and  counsel  in  such  cases, 
whereby  he  willeth  to  ''  try  all  things*,'^  and  was  come  at 
the  length  so  far,  that  there  remained  only  the  other  clause 
to  be  satisfied,  wherein  he  concludeth  that  "  what  good  is 
'^  must  be  held  -/^  there  was  in  my  poor  understanding  no 
remedy,  but  to  set  down  this  as  my  final  resolute  persua- 
sion :  '^  Surely  the  present  form  of  church -government  . 
^'  which  the  laws  of  this  land  have  established  is  such,  bs 
"  no  law  of  God  nor  reason  of  man  hath  hitherto  been 
alleged  of  force  su£Scient  to  prove  they  do  ill,  who  to 
the  uttermost  of  their  power  withstand  the  alteration 
'^  thereof/''  Contrariwise,  ''  The  other,  which  instead  of 
''  it  we  are  required  to  accept,  is  only  by  error  and  misconceit 
'^  named  the  ordinance  of  Jesus  Christ,  no  one  proof  as  yet 
''  brought  forth  whereby  it  may  clearly  appear  to  be  so  in 
*'  very  deed/'' 

[3.]  The  explication  of  which  two  things  I  have  here 
thought  good  to  offer  into  your  own  hands,  heartily  beseech- 
ing you  even  by  the  meekness  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  I  trust 
ye  love;  that,  aa  ye  tender  the  peace  and  quietness  of 
this  church,  if  there  be  in  you  that  gracious  humility 
which  hath  ever  been  the  crown  and  glory  of  a  Christianly- 
disposed  mind,  if  your  own  souls,  hearts,  and  consciences 
(the  sound  integrity  whereof  can  but  hardly  stand  with 
the  refusal  of  truth  in  personal  respects)  be,  as  I  doubt  not 
but  they  are,  things  most  dear  and  precious  unto  you  :  ''  Let 
'^  not  Ihe  &ith  which  ye  have  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Chrisf  be 
blemished  ''with  partialitiesf;''  regard  not  who  it  is  which 

♦  [i  These,  v.  ai.]  t  James  ii.  i. 
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PREFACE,  speaketh^  but  weigh  only  what  is  spoken.     Think  not  that 

'  ye  read  the  words  of  one  who  bendeth  himself  as  an  adversary 

against  the  truth  which  ye  have  already  embraced ;  but  the 

words  of  one  who  desireth  even  to  embrace  together  with 

you  the  self-same  truths  if  it  be  the  truth;   and  for  that 

cause  (for  no  other^  God  he  knoweth)  hath  xmdertaken  the 

burdensome  labour  of  this  painful  kind  of  conference.     For 

the  plainer  access  whereunto^  let  it  be  lawM  for  me  to  rip 

up  to  the  very  bottom^  how  and  by  whom  your  discipline  was 

planted^  at  such  time  as  this  age  we  live  in  began  to  make 

first  trial  thereof. 

The  first         II.  A  founder  it  had^  whom^  for  mine  own  part,  I  think 

^^^^^f '    incomparably  the  wisest  man  that  ever  the  French  church 

new  disci-   did  enjoy,  since  the  hour  it  enjoyed  him.      His  bringing 

St.  cJ-     ^P  was  in  the  study  of  the  civil  law.     Divine  knowledge 

vin*8  J^*M-  he  gathered,  not  by  hearing  or  readiog  so  much,  as  by 

Cburch  of  teaching  others.     For,  though  thousands  were  debtors  to 

^^®^*»     him,  as  touching  knowledge  in  that  kind;   yet  he  to  none 

beginning  but  Only  to  6od,  the  author  of  that  most  blessed  fountain, 

about  it      ^®  Book  of  Life,  and  of  the  admirable   dexterity  of  wit, 

amongst     together  with  the  helps  of  other  learning  which  were  his 

guides :  tUl  being  occasioned  to  leave  France,  he  fell  at  ihe 

length  upon  Geneva ;   which   city  the  bishop  and  clergy 

thereof  had  a  little  before   (as  some   do  aflSrm)  forsaken, 

being  of  likelihood  frighted  with  the  people^s  sudden  attempt 

for  abolishment  of  popish    religion  :    the  event  of  which 

enterprise  they  thought  it  not  safe  for  themselves  to  wait 

A.  D.  1536.  for  in  that  place.     At  the  coming  of  Calvin  thither*,  the 

form  of  their  civil  regiment  was  popular,  as  it  continueth  at 

this   day :    neither  king,  nor  duke,  nor  nobleman  of  any 

authority  or  power  over  them,  but  officers   chosen  by  the 

people  yearly  out  of  themselves,  to  order  all  things  with 

public  consent.     For  spiritual  government,  they  had  no  laws 

at  all  agreed  upon,  but  did  what  the  pastors  of  their  souls 

by  persuasion  could  win  them  unto.     Calvin,  being  admitted 

one  of  their  preachers,  and  a  divinity  reader  amongst  them, 

considered  how  dangerous  it  was  that  the  whole  estate  of 

that  church  should  hang  still  on  so  slender  a  thread  as  the 

liking  of  an  ignorant  multitude  is,  if  it  have  power  to  change 

♦  [Aug.  1536.] 
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wliatfioever  itself  listeth.'-  Wherefore  taking  unto  him  two  of  preface, 
the  other  ministers  for  more  countenance  of  the  action,  _^L!1±^ 
(albeit  the  rest  were  all  against  it,)  they  moved,  and  in 
the  end  persuaded"^  with  much  ado,  the  people  to  bind 
themselves  by  solemn  oath,  first  never  to  admit  the  Papacy 
amongst  them  again;  and  secondly,  to  live  in  obedience  unto 
such  orders  concerning  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  the 
form  of  their  ecclesiastical  government,  as  those  their  true 
and  faithful  ministers  of  God's  word  had  agreeably  to  scrip- 
ture set  down  for  that  end  and  purpose. 

[2.]  When  these  things  began  to  be  put  in  ure,  the  people 
also  (what  causes  moving  them  thereunto,  themselves  best 
know)  began  to  repent  them  of  that  they  had  done,  and  ire- 
fuUy  to  champ  upon  the  bit  they  had  taken  into  their  mouths; 
the  rather,  for  that  they  grew  by  means  of  this  innovation 
into  dislike  with  some  churches  near  about  them,  the  benefit 
of  whose  good  firiendship  their  state  could  not  well  lack. 

It  was  the  manner  of  those  times  (whether  through  men's 
desire  to  enjoy  alone  the  glory  of  their  own  enterprizes, 
or  else  because  the  quickness  of  their  occasions  required  pre- 
sent despatch ;  so  it  was,)  that  every  particular  church  did 
that  Mdthin  itself,  which  some  few  of  their  own  thought  good, 
by  whom  the  rest  were  all  directed.  Such  number  of  churches 
then  being,  though  &ee  within  themselves,  yet  small,  common 
conference  beforehand  might  have  eased  them  of  much  after 
trouble.  But  a  greater  inconvenience  it  bred,  that  every  » 
later  endeavoured  to  be  certain  degrees  more  removed  from 
conformity  with  the  church  of  Rome,  than  the  rest  before 
had  been:  whereupon  grew  marvdlous  great  dissimilitudes, 
and  by  reason  thereof,  jealousies,  heart-burnings,  jars  and 
discords  amongst  them.  Which,  notwithstanding,  might 
have  easily  been  prevented,  if  the  orders,  which  each  church 
did  think  fit  and  convenient  for  itself,  had  not  so  peremp- 
torily been  established  under  that  high  commanding  form, 
which  tendered  them  unto  the  people,  as  things  everlast- 
ingly required  by  the  law  of  that  Lord  of  lords,  against 
whose  statutes  there  is  no  exception  to  be  taken.  For  by 
this  mean  it  came  to  pass,  that  one  church'  could  not  but 

♦  [ao  July,  1537.] 
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pREFACi^  accuse  and  condemn  another  of  disobedience  to  the  will  of 

Christy  in  those  things  where  manifest  difference  was  between 

them:  whereas  the  selfsame  orders  allowed^  but  yet  esta- 
blished in  more  warj  and  suspense  manner^  as  being  to 
stand  in  force  till  Grod  should  give  the  opportunity  of  some 
general  conference  what  might  be  best  for  every  of  them 
afberwards  to  do;  this  I  say  had  both  prevented  all  occa- 
sion of  just  dislike  which  others  might  take^  and  reserved 
a  greater  liberty  unto  the  authors  themselves  of  entering 
into  further  consultation  afterwards.  Which  though  never 
so  necessary  they  could  not  easily  now  admits  without  some 
fear  of  derogation  from  their  credit :  and  therefore  that  which 
once  they  had  done^  they  became  for  ever  after  resolute  to 
maintain. 
A.D.  1538.  Calvin  therefore  and  the  other  two  his  associates^  stiffly 
refusing  to  administer  the  holy  Communion  to  such  as  would 
not  quietly^  without  contradiction  and  murmur^  submit  them- 
selves unto  the  orders  which  their  solemn  oath  had  bound 
them  to  obey^  were  in  that  quarrel  banished  the  town. 

[3.]  A  few  years  affcer^  (such  was  the'  levity  of  that 
people)  the  places  of  one  or  two  of  their  ministers  being 
fallen  void^  they  were  not  before  so  willing  to  be  rid  of 
their  learned  pastor^  as  now  importunate  to  obtain  him  again 
from  them  who  had  given  him  entertainment^  and  which 
were  loath  to  part  with  him^  had  not  unresistable  earnest- 
ness been  used.  One  of  the  town  ministers^  that  saw  in 
what  manner  the  people  were  bent  for  the  revocation  of 
Calvin^  gave  him  notice  of  their  affection  in  this  sortf. 
**  The  senate  of  two  hundred  being  assembled^  they  all 
'^  craved  Calvin.  The  next  day  a  general  convocation ;  tiiey 
*'  cry  in  like  sort  again  all.  We  will  have  Calvin,  that 
^'  g^od  and  learned  man,  Chnst^s  minister.  This,''  saith 
he,  '^  when  I  imderstood,  I  could  not  choose  but  praise 
"  God,  nor  was  I  able  to  judge  otherwise  than  that  '  this 
^'  was  the  Lord's  doing,  and  that  it  was  marvellous  in  our 
^'  eyes,'  and  that  ^  the  stone  which  the  builders  refused 
^' was  now  made  the  head  of  the  corner  J.'"  -The  other 
two  whom  they  had  thrown  out,  (together  with  Calvin,) 

♦  [1541, 1  May.  Spon.  II.  25.]    t  Epist.  Cal.  24,  [p.  27,  ed.  Gen.  1617.] 

X  Luke  XX.  17.  [Pa.  cxviii.  22,  23.] 
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they  were  content  Bhould  enjoy  their  exile.  Many  causes  preface, 
might  lead  them  to  be  more  desirous  of  him.  Firsts  his  — '- — '— 
yielding  unto  them  in  one  thing  might  happily  put  them 
in  hope^  that  time  would  breed  the  like  easiness  of  con- 
descending further  unto  them.  For  in  his  absence  he  had 
persuaded  them^  with  whom  he  was  able  to  prevail,  that 
albeit  himself  did  better  like  of  common  bread  to  be  used 
in  the  Eucharist,  yet  the  other  they  rather  should  accept, 
than  cause  any  trouble  in  the  church  about  it.  Again, 
they  saw  that  the  name  of  Calvin  waxed  every  day  greater 
abroad,  and  that  together  with  his  fieune^  their  infamy 
was  spread,  which  had  so  rashly  and  childishly  ejected 
him.  Besides,  it  was  not  unlikely  but  that  his  credit  in 
the  world  might  many  ways  stand  the  poor  town  in  great 
stead:  as  the  truth  is,  their  mimster^s  foreign  estimation 
hitherto  hath  been  the  best  stake  in  their  hedge.  But 
whatsoever  secret  respects  were  likely  to  move  them;  for 
contenting  of  their  minds  Calvin  returned  (as  it  had  been 
another  Tully)  to  his  old  home. 

[4.]  He  ripely  considered  hovr  gross  a  thing  it  were  for  Sept.  13. 
men  of  his  quality,  wise  and  grave  men,  to  live  with  such 
a  multitude,  and  to  be  tenants  at  will  imder  them,  as  their 
ministers,  both  himself  and  others,  ha3  been*  For  the 
remedy  of  which  inconvenience,  he  gave  them  plainly  to 
understand,  that  if  he  did  become  their  teacher  again, 
they  must  be  content  to  admit  a  complete  form  of  disci- 
pline, which  both  they  and  also  their  pastors  should  now 
be  solemnly  sworn  to  observe  for  ever  after.  Of  which 
dtscipIiQe  the  main  and  principal  parts  were  these :  A 
standing  ecclesiastical  court  to  be  established ;  perpetual 
judges  in  that  court  to  be  their  ministers;  others  of  the 
people  to  be  annually  chosen  (twice  so  many  in  number  as 
th^)  to  be  judges  together  with  them  in  the  same  court : 
these  two  sorts  to  have  the  care  of  all  men's  manners,  power 
of  detemuning  all  kind  of  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  authority 
to  convent,  to  control,  to  punish,  as  far  as  with  excommu- 
nication, whomsoever  th^  should  think  worthy,  none  either 
small  or  great  excepted. 

This  device  I  see  not  how  the  wisest  at  that  time  living 
could  have  bettered,  if  we  duly  consider  what  the  present 
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PREFACB,  estate  of  Oeneva  did  then  require.     For  their  bishop  and 

'-^ — his   clergy  being    (as  it  is  said)   departed  firom  them  by 

moonlight,  or  howsoever^  being  departed;  to  choose  in  his 
room  any  other  bishop^  had  been  a  thing  altogether  impos- 
sible. And  for  their  ministers  to  seek  that  themselves 
alone  might  have  coercive  power  over  the  whole  ohurch^ 
wonld  perhaps  have  been  hardly  construed  at  that  time. 
But  when  so  firaDk  an  offer  was  made^  that  for  eveiy  one 
minister  there  should  be  two  of  the  people  to  sit  and  give 
voice  in  the  ecclesiastical  consistory^  what  inconvenience 
could  they  easily  find  which  themselves  might  not  be  able 
always  to  remedy? 

Howbeit  (as  evermore  the  simpler  sort  are^  even  when 
they  see  no  apparent  cause^  jealous  notwithstanding  over 
the  secret  inteni»  and  purposes  of  wiser  men)  this  propo- 
sition of  his  did  somewhat  trouble  them.  Of  the  ministers 
themselves  which  had  stayed  behind  in  the  dty  when  Calvin 
was  gone^  some^  upon  knowledge  of  the  people's  lamest 
intent  to  lecaU  him  to  his  place  again^  had  beforehand 
written  their  letters  of  submission,  and  assured  him  of 
their  allegiance  for  ever  after,  if  it  should  like  him  to 
hearken  unto  that  public  suit.  But  yet  misdoubting  what 
might  happen,  if  *  this  discipline  did  go  forward ;  they 
objected  against  it  the  example  of  other  reformed  churches 
living  quietly  and  orderly  without  it.  Some  of  chiefest 
place  and  countenance  amongst  the  laity  professed  with 
greater  stomach  their  judgments,  that  such  a  discipline 
was  little  better  than  Popish  tyranny  disguised  and  tendered 
unto  them  under  a  new  form.  This  sort,  it  may  be, 
had  some  fear,  that  the  filling  up  of  the  seats  in  the 
consistory  with  so  great  a  number  of  laymen  was  but  to 
please  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  the  end  they  might 
think  their  own  sway  somewhat;  but  when  things  came 
to  trial  of  practice,  their  pastors'  learning  would  be  at  all 
times  of  force  to  over-persuade  simple  men,  who  knowing 
the  time  of  their  own  presidentship  to  be  but  short  would 
always  stand  in  fear  of  their  ministers'  perpetual  authority  : 
and  among  the  ministers  themselves,  one  being  so  far  in 
estimation  above  the  rest,  the  voices  of  the  rest  were 
likely  to  be  given  for  the  most  part  respectively,  with  a 
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kind   of  secret  dependency  and  awe :    so  that  in  show  a  prefacb, 

Ch  ii  < 

mairellons  indifferently  composed  senate  ecclesiastical  was ' 

to  goYem^  but  in  effect  one  only  man  should,  as  the  spirit  * 
and  soul  of  the  residue,  do  all  in  all.  But  what  did 
these  vain  surmises  boot?  Brought  they  were  now  to  so 
strait  an  issue,  that  of  two  things  they  must  choose  one : 
namely,  whether  they  would  to  their  endless  disgrace,  with 
ridiculous  lightness  dismiss  him  whose  restitution  they  had 
in  so  impotent  mamier  desired ;  or  else  condescend  imto 
that  demand,  wherein  he  was  resolute  either  to  have  it,  or 
to  leave  them.  They  thought  it  better  to  be  somewhat 
hardly  yoked  at  home,  than  for  ever  abroad  discredited. 
Wherefore  in  the  end  those  orders  were  on  all  sides  assented 
unto :  with  no  less  alacrity  of  mind  than  cities  unable  to  hold 
out  longer  are  wont  to  shew,  when  they  take  conditions  such 
as  it  liketh  him  to  offer  them  which  hath  them  in  the  narrow 
straits  of  advantage.  [Nor.  20.] 

[5.]  Not  many  years  were  over-passed,  before  these  twice- 
sworn  men  adventured  to  give  their  last  and  hottest  assault 
to  the  fortress  of  the  same  discipline ;  childishly  granting  Ann.  Bom. 
by  common  consent  of  their  whole  senate,  and  that  under  thw  155^] 
their  town  seal,  a  relaxation  to  one  Bertelier,  whom  the 
eldership  had  excommunicated''^:  further  also  decreeing, 
with  strange  absurdity,  that  to  the  same  senate  it  should 
belong  to  give  final  judgment  in  matter  of  exconmiunica- 
tion,  and  to  absolve  whom  it  pleased  them :  clean  contrary 
to  their  own  former  deeds  and  oaths.  The  report  of  which 
decree  being  forthwith  brought  unto  Calvin ;  ''  Before,'' 
saith  he,  "  this  decree  take  place,  either  my  blood  or  banish- 
''  ment  shall  sign  it.''  Again,  two  days  before  the  com- 
munion should  be  celebrated,  his  speech  was  publickly  to 
like  effect :  '^  TCill  me  if  ever  this  hand  do  reach  forth  the 
"  things  that  are  holy  to  them  whom  the  Church  hath 
*' judged  despisers."  Whereupon,  for  fear  of  tumult,  the 
forenamed  Bertelier  was  by  his  friends  advised  for  that  time 
not  to  use  the  liberty  granted  him  by  the  senate,  nor  to  pre- 
sent himself  in  the  church,  till  they  saw  somewhat  further 
what  would  ensue.  After  the  communion  quietly  ministered, 
and  some  likelihood  of  peaceable  ending  of  these  troubles 

♦  [Calv.  Epifit.  p.  163.] 
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PREPACB,  without  any  more  ado^  that  veiy  day  in  the  afternoon^  be- 

'         sides  all  men's  expectation^  concluding  his  ordinary  sermon^ 

•  he  telleth  them^  that  because  he  neither  had  learned  nor 
taught  to  strive  with  such  as  are  in  authority,  '^  therefote/^ 
saith  he^ ''  the  case  so  standing  as  now  it  doth,  let  me  use 
*^  these  words  of  the  apostle  unto  you, '  I  commend  you  unto 
^*  Gk)d  and  the  w(»:d  of  his  grace ''^/'^  and  so  bade  th^n 
heartily  all  adieu. 

[6.]  It  sometimes  cometh  to  pass,  that  the  readiest  way 
which  a  wise  man  hath  to  conquer,  is  to  fly.  This  voluntazy 
and  unexpected  mention  of  sudden  departure  caused  pre- 
sently the  senate  (for  according  to  their  wonted  manner  they 
still  continued  only  constant  in  unoonstancy)  to  gather  them- 
selves together,  and  for  a  time  to  suspend  their  own  decree^ 
leaving  things  to  proceed  as  before  till  they  had  heard  the 
judgment  of  four  Helvetian  cities  oonoeming  the  matter 
which  was  in  strife.  This  to  have  done  at  the  first  before 
th^  gave  assent  unto  any  order  had  shewed  some  wit  and 
discretion  in  them :  but  now  to  do  it  was  as  much  as  to  say 
in  effect,  that  they  would  play  their  parts  on  a  stage.  Calvin 
therefore  dispatched  with  all  expedition  his  letters  unto  some 
principal  pastor  in  eveiy  of  those  cities,  craving  earnestly  at 
their  hands,  to  respect  this  cause  as  a  thing  whereupon  the 
whole  state  of  religion  and  piety  in  that  church  did  so  much 
depend,  that  Ood  and  all  good  men  were  now  inevitably 
certain  to  be  trampled  under  foot,  unless  those  four  cities  by 
their  good  means  mi^ht  be  brought  to  give  sentence  with  the 
ministers  of  Geneva,  when  the  cause  should  be  brought 
before  them :  yea  so  to  give  it,  that  two  things  it  mig^t 
effectually  contain ;  the  one  an  absolute  approbation  of  the 
discipline  of  Geneva  as  consonant  unto  the  word  of  God, 
without  any  cautions,  qualifications,  ifs  or  ands ;  the  other  an 
earnest  admonition  not  to  innovate  or  change  the  same.  His 
vehement  request  herein  as  touching  both  points  was  satisfied. 
For  albeit  the  said  Helvetian  churches  did  never  as  yet 
observe  that  discipline,  nevertheless^  the  senate  of  Geneva 
having  required  their  judgment  concerning  these  three  ques- 
tions :  First, ''  Af^r  what  manner,  by  God's  commandment, 
"  according  to  the  scripture  and  unspotted  religion,  excom- 

*  [AcU  XX.  33.] 
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''  munication  is  to  be  exercised  \**    Seoondlj^  ''  Whether  it  prefacb, 

«  may  not  be  exercised  some  other  way  than  by  the  con- 1?^ 

"  fidstory :"  Thirdly,  "  What  the  use  of  their  churches  was 
''  to  do  in  this  case''^  :^'  answer  was  returned  from  the  said 
churches,  '^  That  they  had  heard  abready  of  those  consistorial 
''  laws,  and  did  acknowledge  them  to  be  godly  ordinances 
^'  dramng  towards  the  prescript  of  the  word  of  Gt)d ;  for 
*'  which  cause  they  did  not  think  it  good  for  the  Church  of 
"  Geneva  by  innoTation  to  change  the  same,  but  rather  to 
f*  keep  them  as  they  weref/'  Which  answer,  although  not 
answering  unto  the  former  demands,  but  respecting  what 
Master  Calvin  had  judged  requimte  for  them  to  answer,  was 
notwithstanding  accepted  without  any  further  reply :  in  as 
much  as  they  plainly  saw,  that  when  stomach  doth  strive 
i|ith  wit,  the  r^pt^h  ifl  nnt  j^^^rT  And  so  the  heat  of  their 
former  contentions  began  to  slake. 

[7.]  The  present  inhabitants  of  Gteneva,  I  hope,  will  not 
take  it  in  evil  part,  that  the  faultiness  of  their  people  hereto- 
fore is  by  us  so  far  forth  laid  open,  as  their  own  learned 
guides  and  pastors  have  thought  necessary  to  discover  it  unto 
the  world.  For  out  of  their  books  and  writings  it  is  that  T 
have  collected  this  whole  narration,  to  the  end  it  might 
thereby  appear  in  what  sort  amongst  them  that  discipline  was 
planted,  for  which  so  much  contention  is  raised  amongst  our- 
selves. The  reason  which  moved  Calvin  herein  to  be  so 
earnest,  was,  as  Beza  himself  testifieth{,  ^'  For  that  he  saw 
'^  how  needfol  these  bridles  were,  to  be  put  in  the  jaws  of 
'^  that  cily/'  That  which  by  wisdom  he  saw  to  be  requisite 
for  that  people,  was  by  as  gteat  wisdom  compassed. 

But  wise  men  are  men,  and  the  truth  is  truth.  That  which 
Calvin  did  for  establishment  of  his  discipline,  seemeth  more 
oommendable  than  that  which  he  taught  for  the  coimtenancing 
Kii  it  established.  Nature  worketh  in  us  all  a  love  to  our 
own  counsels.  The  contradiction  of  others  is  a  £ui  to  inflame 
that  love.  Our  love  set  on  fire  to  maintain  that  which  once 
we  have  done,  sharpeneth  the  wit  to  dispute,  to  aigue,  and 
by  aU  means  to  reason  for  it.  Wherefore  a  marvel  it  were  if 
a  man  of  so  great  capacity,  having  such  incitements  to  make 

*  Eptat.  166.  X  "  Quod  earn  nrbem  videret 

t  [BolUnger  to  CalviD,  Epiat.  p.  170.]    "  omnino  his  fneoiB  indigere." 
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PHEFACE,  him  desirotis  of  all  kind  of  Airtherances  unto  his  cause^  ootdd 
— '. — '—  espy  in  the  whole  Scripture  of  God  nothing  which  might 
breed  at  the  least  a  probable  opinion  of  likelihood^  that  divine 
authority  itself  was  the  same  way  somewhat  inclinable.  And 
all  which  the  wit  even  of  Calvin  was  able  from  thence  to 
draw^  by  sifting  the  very  utmost  sentence  and  syllable^  is  no 
more  than  that  certain  speeches  there  are  which  to  him  did 
seem  to  intimate  that  all  Christian  churches  ought  to  have 
their  elderships  endued  with  power  of  excommunication^  and 
that  a  part  of  those  elderships  eveiy  where  should  be  chosen 
out  from  amongst  the  laity^  after  that  form  which  himself  had 
framed  Geneva  imto.  But  what  argument  are  ye  able  to 
shew,  whereby  it  was  ever  proved  by  Calvin,  that  any  one 
sentence  of  Scripture  doth  necessarily  enforce  these  things, 
or  the  rest  wherein  your  opinion  concuireth  with  his  against 
the  orders  of  your  own  church? 

[8.]  We  should  be  injurious  unto  virtue  itself,  if  we  did 
derogate  from  them  whom  their  industry  hath  made  great. 
Two  things  of  principal  moment  there  are  which  have  de- 
servedly procured  him  honour  throughout  the  world;  the 
one  his  exceeding  pains  in  composing  the  Institutions  of 
Christian  reh'gion;  the  other  his  no  less  industrious  travails 
for  exposition  of  holy  Scripture  according  unto  the  same 
Institutions.  In  which  two  things  whosoever  they  were  that 
after  him  bestowed  their  labour,  he  gained  the  advantage  of 
prejudice  against  them,  if  they  gainsayed ;  and  of  glory  above 
them,  if  they  consented.  His  writings  published  after  the 
question  about  that  discipline  was  once  begun  omit  not  any 
the  least  occasion  of  extolling  the  use  and  singular  necessity 
thereof.  Of  what  accoimt  the  Master  of  Sentences*  was  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  the  same  and  more  amongst  the  preachers 
of  reformed  churches  Calvin  had  purchased ;  so  that  the  per- 
fectest  divines  were  judged  they,  which  were  skilftiUest  in 
Calvin's  writings.  His  books  almost  the  very  canon  to  judge 
both  doctrine  and  discipline  by.  French  churches,  both 
under  others  abroad  and  at  home  in  their  own  country,  all 
cast  according  to  that  mould  which  Calvin  had  made.    The 


*  fPeter  Lombard.     A.D.  1141.     Heumann  ap.  Brucker.    Hist.  Phil. 
See  Cave^   Hist.   Lit.  L  667,  and    HI.  717.] 
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church  of  Scotland  in  erecting  the  &bric  of  their  reformation  preface, 
took  the  selfsame  pattern.  Till  at  length  the  disciplincj  — '  '^*'**' 
which  was  at  the  first  so  weak^  that  without  the  stafi^  of  their 
approbation^  who  were  not  subject  unto  it  themselves^  it  had 
not  brought  others  under  subjection^  began  now  to  challenge 
uniyersal  obedience^  and  to  enter  into  open  conflict  with 
those  very  churches,  which  in  desperate  extremiiy  had  been 
relievers  of  it. 

[9.]  To  one  of  those  churches  which  lived  in  most  peaceable 
sort,  and  abounded  as  well  with  men  for  their  learning  in 
other  professions  singular,  as  also  with  divines  whose  equals 
were  not  elsewhere  to  be  found,  a  church  ordered  by  Gualter's, 
discipline,  and  not  by  that  which  Greneva  adoreth;  unto  this 
church,  the  church  of  Heidelbu^h,  there  cometh  one  who 
craving  leave  to  dispute  publicly  defendeth  with  open  disdain 
of  their  government,  that  ''  to  a  minister  with  his  eldership 
power  is  given  by  the  law  of  God  to  excommunicate  whom- 
soever, yea  even  kings  and  princes  themselves/'  .  Here 
were  the  seeds  sown  of  that  controversy  which  sprang  up 
between  Beza  and  Erastus  about  the  matter  of  excommuni- 
cation, whether  there  ought  to  be  in  all  churches  an  eldership 
having  power  to  excommunicate,  and  a  part  of  that  eldership 
to  be  of  necessity  certain  chosen  out  from  amongst  the  laity 
for  that  purpose.  In  which  disputation  they  have,  as  to  me 
it  seemeth,  divided  very  equally  the  truth  between  themj 
Beza  most  truly  maintaining  the  necessity  of  excommunica^i 
tion,  Erastus  as  truly  the  non-necessiiy  of  lay  elders  to  be 
ministers  thereof. 

[ic]  Amongst  ourselves,  there  was  in  King  Edward's  days 
some  question  moved  by  reason  of  a  few  men's  scrupulosity 
touching  certain  things.  And  beyond  seas,  of  them  which 
fled  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary,  some  contenting  themselves 
abroad  with  the  use  of  their  own  service-book  at  home  author- 
ized before  their  departure  out  of  the  realm,  others  liking 
better  the  Common  Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  Geneva 
translated,  those  smaller  contentions  before  begun  were  by 
this  means  somewhat  increased.  Under  the  happy  reign  of 
her  Majesty  which  now  is,  the  greatest  matter  a  while  con- 
tended for  was  the  wearing  of  the  cap  and  surpHce,  till 
there   came  Admonitions  directed  unto  the  high  court  of 
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PREFACB^  Parliaoient^  by  men  who  oonceaUng  their  manes  thought  it 
— -—- — glory  enough  to  discover  their  minds  and  affections^  which 
now  were  universally  bent  even  against  all  the  orders  and 
laws,  wherein  this  church  is  found  unconformable  to  the 
platform  of  Geneva.     Concerning  the  Defender  of  which 
Admonitions^  all  that  I  mean  to  say  is  but  this :  there  mil 
come  a  time  when  three  worde  uttered  vith  charity  and  meek* 
nees  shall  receive  a  far  more  blessed  reward  than  three  thou^ 
sand  volumes  written  with  disdainful  sharpness  of  wit.     But 
the  manner  of  men's  writing  must  not  alienate  our  hearts 
from  the  truths  if  it  appear  they  have  the  truth;  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  same  defender  do  think  he  hath ;  and  in  that 
persuasion  they  follow  him^  no  otherwise  than  himself  doth 
Calvin,  Beza,  and  others,  with  the  like  persuasion  that  they  in 
•   this  cause  had  the  truth.     We  being  as  fully  persuaded  other« 
wise,  it  resteth  that  some  kind  of  trial  be  used  to  find  out 
w^ch  part  is  in  error. 
By  what      IsJII.  The   first  mean  whereby  nature   teacheth   men   to 
m^ofiheJ^^S^  good  from  evil,  as  well  in  laws  as  in  other  things, 
people  are  is  the  force  of  their  own  discretion.      Hereunto  therefore 
unto  the     ^^  TfwA  referreth  oftentimes  his  own  speech^  to  be  con* 
ti!^  d'^^'    sidered  of  by  them  that  heard  him.     '^  I  speak  as  to  them 
pline.         ^' which    have    imderstanding,   judge    ye   what    I    say^.'^ 
Again  afterward,  ''Judge  in  yourselves,  is  it  comely  that 
''  a  woman  pray  uncoveredf  V*    He  exercise  of  this  kind 
of  judgment  our  Saviour  requireth  in  the  Jews  it-     ^  them 
of  Berea  the  Scripture  commendeth  it§.     Finally,  whatso* 
ever  we  do,  if  our  own  secret  judgment  consent  not  unto 
it  as  fit  and  good  to  be  done,  the  doing  of  it  to  us  is  sin, 
although   the   thing   itself  be   allowable.      St.  Paul's   rule 
therefore  generally  is,  ''  Let  every  man  in  his  own  mind 
be  {uUy  persuaded  of  that  thing  which  he  either  aQoweth 
ordoth||.'''i 

[2.]  Some  things  are  so  familiar  and  plain,  that  truth  from 
falsehood,  and  good  from  evil,  is  most  easily  discerned 
in  them,  even  by  men  of  no  deep  capacity.  And  of  that 
nature,  for  the  most  part,  are  things  absolutely  unto  all 
men's  salvation  necessary,  either  to  be  held  or  denied,  either 

*  I  Cor.  X.  15.  t  Ibid.  zi.  13.  %  Luke  zii.  56, 57. 
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to  be  done  or  avoided*     For  which  oause  St.  Anfirastine'^  prepaob; 

Ch  ill  •. 

acknowledgeth^  that  they  are  not  only  set  down^  but  also — ^— ^ — 
plainly  set  down  in  Scripture;  so  that  he  which  heareth 
or  readeth  may  without  any  great  difficulty  understand. 
Other  things  also  there  are  belonging  (though  in  a  lower 
degree  of  importance)  unto  the  offices  of  Christian  men: 
which^  because  they  are  more  obscure^  more  intricate  and 
hard  to  be  judged  of^  therefore  God  hath  appointed  some 
to  spend  their  whole  time  principally  in  the  study  of  things 
divine,  to  the  end  that  in  these  more  doubtful  cases  their 
understanding  might  be  a  light  to  direct  others.  **  If  the 
''  understanding  power  or  faculty  of  the  soul  be'^  (saith  the 
grand  physician  f)  ''  Uke  unto  bodily  sight,  not  of  equal 
''  sharpness  in  all,  what  can  be  more  convenient  than  that, 
even  as  the  dark*sighted  man  is  directed  by  the  clear 
about  things  visible;  so  likewise  in  matters  of  deeper  dis- 
''  course  the  wise  in  heart  do  shew  the  simple  where  his  way 
"  lieth ?''[ln  our  doubtful  cases  of  law,  what  man  is  there 
who  seeth  not  how  requisite  it  is  that  professors  of  skill  in 
that  faculty  be  our  directors  ?  So  it  is  in  aU  other  kinds  of 
knowledge.  And  even  in  this  kind  likewise  the  Lord  hath 
himself  appointed,  that  "  the  priest^ s  lips  should  preserve 
''  knowledge,  and  that  other  men  should  seek  the  truth  at 
''  his  moirth,  because  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of 
''  hosts  X*'  •  Gregory  Nazianzen,  offended  at  the  people's 
too  great  presumption  in  controlling  the  judgment  of  them 
to  whom  in  such  cases  they  should  have  rather  submitted 
their  own,  seeketh  by  earnest  entreaty  to  stay  tnem  within 
their  bounds:  '' Presume  not  ye  that  are  sheep  to  make 
''  yourselves  guides  of  them  that  should  guide  you ;  neither 
^^  seek  ye  to  overskip  the  fold  which  they  about  you  have 
''  pitched.  It  sufficeth  for  your  part,  if  ye  can  well  fiame 
"yourselves  to  be  ordered.  Take  not  upon  you  to  judge 
"  your  judges,  nor  to  make  them  subject  to  your  laws  who 
'^should  be  a  law  to  you ;  for  God  is  not  a  God  of  sedition 
'^  and  confusion,  but  of  order  and  of  peace  §/' 


*  [De  peocator.  merit,  et  remiss.  $  Greg.  Nazian.  Orat.  qua  se  ez- 

t.  z.  p.  59/]  cusat.  [p.  37,  of  Musculttt's  lAtin 

t  Giden.  de  opt.  docen.  gen.  [t.  i.  Version,  BasU,  1550,  or  0pp.  t.  i.  p, 

p.  8.  Basil,  1538.J  154.  Paris,  1609.] 
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PREFACE,      [3.]  Biit  ye  will  say  that  if  the  guides  of  the  people  be 
— '  blindj  the   common  sort  of  men  must  not  close  np   their 

own  eyes  and  be  led  by  the  conduct  of  such* :  if  the 
jpriest  be  ''  partial  in  the  lawf/'  the  flock  must  not  there- 
fore depart  from  the  ways  of  sincere  truths  and  in  simplicity 
yield  to  be  followers  of  him  for  his  place  sake  and  office  over 
them.  Which  things  though  in  itself  most  true^  is  in  your 
defence  notwithstanding  weak ;  because  the  matter  wherein 
ye  think  that  ye  see^  and  imagine  that  your  .ways  are 
sincere^  is  of  far  deeper  consideration  than  any  one  amongst 
five  hundred  of  you  conceiveth.  Let  the  vulgar  sort  amongst 
you  know^  that  there  is  not  the  least  branch  of  the  cause 
wherein  they  are  so  resolute^  but  to  the  trial  of  it  a  great 
deal  more  appertaineth  than  their  conceit  doth  reach  unto. 
I  write  not  this  in  disgrace  of  the  simplest  that  way  giyen, 
but  I  would  gladly  they  knew  the  nature  of  that  cause 
whemn  they  think  themselves  thoroughly  instructed  and 
are  not ;  by  means  whereof  they  daily  run  themselves^ 
without  feeling  their  own  hazard^  upon  the  dint  of  the 
apostle^s  sentence  against ''  evil-speakers  as  touching  things 
'^  wherein  they  are  ignorant  J/' 

[4.]  If  it  be  granted  a  thing  unlawful  for  private  men^ 
not  called  unto  pubhc  consultation^  to  dispute  which  is 
the  best  state  of  civil  polity  §;  (with  a  desire  of  bringing 
in  some  other  kind^  than  that  under  which  they  already 
live^  for  of  such  disputes  I  take  it  his  meaning  was ;)  if  it 
be  a  thing  confessed^  that  of  such  questions  they  cannot 
determine  without  rashness^  inasmuch  as  a  g^at  part  of 
them  consisteth  in  special  circumstances^  and  for  one  kind 
as  many  reasons  may  be  brought  as  for  another;  is  there 
any  reason  in  the  world,  why  they  should  better  judge 
what  kind  of  regiment  ecclesiastical  is  the  fittest  ?  For  in 
the  civil  state  more  insight,  and  in  those  a£Burs  more  experi- 
ence a  great  deal  must  needs  be  granted  them,  than  in 
this  they  can  possibly  have.  When  they  which  write  in 
defence  of  your  discipline  and  commend  it  unto  the  Highest 
not  in  the  least  cunning  manner,  are  forced  notwithstanding 
to  admowledge,  '^  that  with  whom  the  truth  is  they  know 

*  Matt  zv.  14.  X  Jude  10;  2  Pet.  ii.  la. 

t  Mai.  ii.  9.  §  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  iv.  cap.  zx.  §.  8. 
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"  not*/'  they  are  not  certain;  what  cm^aSo[^^fk^(mi^3%  mbface, 
can  the  multitude  have  thereof?  ^^  ^  ,^  ...  ^    ^  ^'^  >r.A"3' 

[5.]  Weigh  what  doth  move  the  common  sort  so  much  ^ 

to  favour  this  innovation^  and  it  shall  soon  appear  unto  you^ 
that  the  force  of  particular  reasons  which  for  your  several 
opinions  are  alleged  is  a  thing  whereof  the  multitude  never 
did  nor  could  so  consider  as  to  be  therewith  wholly  carried ; 
but  certain  general  inducejaents  are  used  to  make  saleable 
your  cause  in  gross ;  and  when  once  men  have  cast  a  fancy 
towards  it^  any  slight  declaration  of  specialties  wiU  serve 
to  lead  forward  men's  inclinable  and  prepared  minds. 

[6.]  The  method  of  winning  the  people's  affection  unto  a 
general  liking  of ''  the  cause"  (for  so  ye  term  it)  hath  been 
this.  Firsts  In  the  hearing  of  the  multitude^  the  faults  espe- 
cially of  higher  callings  are  ripped  up  with  marvellous  ex- 
ceeding severity  and  sharpness  of  reproof;  which  being 
oftentimes  done  begetteth  a  great  good  opinion  of  integrity, 
zeal,  and  holiness,  to  such  constant  reprovers  of  sin,  as  by 
likelihood  would  never  be  so  much  offended  at  that  which  is 
eyfl,  tmle88  themselves  were  singuVlf  good. 

[7.]  The  next  thing  hereunto  is,  to  impute  all  faults  and 
corruptionsj  wherewith  the  world  aboundeth,  unto  the  kind 
of  eed^iastical  government  established.  Wherein,  as 
before  by  reproving  faults  they  purchased  unto  themselves 
with  the  multitude  a  name  to  be  virtuous;  so  by  finding 
out  this  kind  of  cause  they  obtain  to  be  judged  wise  above 
others  : .  whereas  in  truth  unto  the  form  even  of  Jewish 
government,  which  the  Lord  himself  (they  all  confess)  did 
establish,  with  like  show  of  reason  they  might  impute  those 
faults  which  the  prophets  condemn  in  the  governors  of  that 
commonwealth,  as  to  the  English  kind  of  regiment  eccle- 
siastical, (whereof  also  Ood  himself  though  in  another  sort 
is  author,)  the  stains  and  blemishes  found  in  our  state; 
which  springing  &om  the  root  of  human  frailiy  and  cor- 
ruption, not  only  are,  but  have  been  always  more  or  less, 
yea  and  (for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary)  will  be 
till  the  world's  end  complained  of^  what  form  of  government 
soever  take  place. 

*  The  Author  of  the  Petition  directed  to  her  Msgesty,  p.  3.    This  writer 
was  Penry.    Buicr.  Surv.  342. 
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PREFACE,  [8.]  Having  gotten  tlins  much  sway  in  the  heartB  of 
ch.ffl.8,9'  jnen,  a  third  step  is  to  propose  their  own  form  of  church- 
^^  government,   as  the  only  sovereign    remedy  of  all  evils  ; 

and  to  adorn  it  with  all  the  glorious  titles  that  may  be. 
And  the  nature,  as  of  men  that  have  sick  bodies,  so  like- 
wise of  the  people  in  the  crazedness  of  their  minds  pos- 
sessed with  dislike  and  discontentment  at  things  present, 
is  to  imagine  that  any  thing,  the  virtue  whereof  they  hear 
commended,  would  help  them;  but  that  most,  which  they 
least  have  tried. 

[9.]  The  fourth  degree  of  inducement  is  by  fashioning 
the  very  notions  uid  conceits  of  men^s  minds  in  such  sort, 
that  when  they  read  the  scripture,  they  may  think  that 
every  thing  soimdeth  towards  the  advancement  of  that 
discipline,  and  to  the  utter  disgrace  of  the  contrary.  Py- 
thagoras, by  bringing  up  his  scholars  in  the  speculative 
knowledge  of  numbers,  made  their  conceits  therein  so  strong, 
that  when  they  came  to  the  contemplation  of  things  natural, 
they  imagined  that  in  every  particular  thing  thqr  even 
beheld  as  it  were  with  their  eyes,  how  the  elements  of 
number  gave  essence  and  being  to  the  works  of  nature : 
a  thing  in  reason  impossible ;  which  notwithstanding,  through 
their  misfashioned  preconceit,  appeared  unto  them  no  less 
certain,  than  if  nature  had  written  it  in  the  very  foreheads 
of  all  the  creatures  of  God*.  When  they  of  the  ''Family 
''  of  Love''  have  it  once  in  their  heads,  that  Christ  doth 
not  signify  any  one  person,  but  a  quality  whereof  many  are 
partakers;  that  to  be  ''  raised''  is  nothing  else  but  to  be 
regenerated,  or  endued  with  the  said  quality;  and  that 
when  separaticm  of  them  which  have  it  fix>m  them  which 
have  it  not  is  here  made,  this  is  ''  judgment  :'^  how  plainly 
do  they  imagine  that  the  Scripture  every  where  speaketh 
in  the  favour  of  that  sect  ?  And  assuredly,  the  very  cause 
which  maketh  the  simple  and  ignorant  to  think  they  even 
see  how  the  word  of  God  runneth  currently  on  your  side, 
is,  that  their  minds  are  forestalled  and  their  conceits  per- 
verted beforehand,  by  being  taught,  that  an  ''  elder"  doth 
signify  a  layman  admitted  only  to  the  office  or  rule  of 
government  in  the   Church;   a  ''doctor,"  one  which  may 

*  Amt.  Metaph.  lib.  L  cap.  5. 
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onlj  teach^  and  neither  preach  nor  administer  the  Sacra-  frbface, 
ments;  a  ''  deacon/'  one  which  hath  charge  of  the  ahns*  — '- — ^— 
box,  and  of  nothing  else :  that  the  "  sceptre/'  the  *'  rod/' 
the  "  throne "  and  "  kingdom "  of  Christ,  are  a  form  of 
regiment,  only  by  pastors,  elders,  doctors,  and  deacons ; 
that  by  mystical  resemblance  Moimt  Sion  and  Jerosalem  are 
the  churches  which  admit,  Samaria  and  Babylon  the  churches 
which  oppugn  the  same  form  of  regiment.  And  in  like 
sort  they  are  taught  to  apply  all  things  spoken  of  repairing 
the  walls  and  decayed  parts  of  the  city  and  temple  of 
God,  by  Esdras,  Nehemias,  and  the  restj  as  if  purposely 
the  Holy  Ghost  had  therein  meant  to  foresignify,  what  the 
authors  of  Admonitions  to  the  Parliament,  of  Supplications 
to  the  Council,  of  Petitions  to  her  Majesty,  and  of  such 
other-like  writs,  should  either  do  or  suffer  in  behalf  of  this 
their  cause. 

[ic]  From  hence  they  proceed  to  a  higher  point,  which  is 
the  persuading  of  men  credulous  and  over-capable  of  such 
pleasing  errors,  that  it  is  the  special  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whereby  they  discern  those  things  in  the  word,  which 
others  reading  yet  discern  them  not.  ^'  Dearly  beloved," 
saith  St.  John,  "  give  not  credit  unto  every  spirit  *.''  There 
lure  but  two  ways  whereby  the  Spirit  leadeth  men  into  all 
truth;  the  one  extraordinary,  the  other  common;  the  one 
belonging  but  unto  some  few,  the  other  extending  itself  unto 
all  that  are  of  God ;  the  one,  that  which  we  call  by  a  special 
divine  excellency  Bevelation,  the  other  Reason.  If  the  Spirit 
by  such  revelation  have  discovered  unto  them  the  secrets  of 
that  discipline  out  of  Scripture,  they  must  prof<%»  themselves 
to  be  all  (even  men,  women,  and  children)  Prophets.  Or  if 
reason  be  the  hand  which  the  Spirit  hath  led  them  by ;  foras- 
much as  persuasions  grounded  upon  reason  are  either  weaker 
or  stronger  according  to  the  force  of  those  reasons  whereupon 
the  same  are  grounded,  they  must  every  of  them  from  the 
greatest  to  the  least  be  able  for  every  several  article  to  shew 
some  special  reason  as  strong  as  their  persuasion  therein  is 
earnest.  Otherwise  how  can  it  be  but  that  some  other  sinews 
there  are  firom  which  that  overplus  of  strength  in  persuasion 
doth  arise  ?    Most  sure  it  is,  that  when  men's  affections  do 

*  I  John  iv.  I. 
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PREFACB.  frame  their  opinions,  thej  are  in  defence  of  error  more  earnest 
'  a  great  deal,  than  (for  the  most  part)  sound  belieyers  in  the 
maintenance  of  truth  apprehended  according  to  the  nature  of 
that  evidence  which  scripture  yieldeth  :  which  being  in  some 
things  plain,  as  in  the  principles  of  Christian  doctrine ;  in 
some  things,  as  in  these  matters  of  discipline,  more  dark  and 
doubtful  j  frameth  oorrespondentlj  that  inward  assent  which 
Ood's  most  gracious  Spirit  worketh  by  it  as  bj  his  effectual 
instrumezitjiJit  is  not  therefore  the  fervent  earnestness  of  their 
'  persuasion,  but  the  soundness  of  those  reasons  whereupon  the 
same  is  built,  which  must  declare  their  opinions  in  these  things 
to  have  been  wrought  bj  the  Holy  Ohost,  and  not  by  the  fraud 
of  that  evil  spirit,  which  is  even  in  his  illusions  strong  *. 

[ii.]  After  that  the  fancy  of  the  common  sort  hath  onoe 
thoroughly  apprehended  the  Spirit  to  be  author  of  their  per- 
suasions concerning  discipline;  then  is  instilled  into  their 
hearts,  that  the  same  Spirit  leading  men  into  this  opinion  doth 
thereby  seal  them  to  be  Ood's  children ;  and  that,  as  the  state 
of  the  times  now  standeth,  the  most  special  token  to  know  them 
that  are  Gt)d^s  own  from  others  is  an  earnest  affection  that  way. 
This  hath  bred  high  terms  of  separation  between  such  and  the 
rest  of  the  world;  whereby  the  one  sort  are  named  The  bre« 
thren>  The  godly,  and  so  forth ;  the  other,  worldlings,  time- 
servers,  pleasers  of  men  not  of  Ood,  with  such  like. 

[i2.]  From  hence,  they  are  easily  drawn  on  to  think  it 
exceeding  necessary,  for  fear  of  quenching  that  good  Spirit, 
to  use  all  means  whereby  the  same  may  be  both  strength- 
ened in  themselves,  and  made  manifest  unto  others.  This 
maketh  them  diligent  hearers  of  such  as  are  known  that  way 
to  incline ;  this  maketh  them  eager  to  take  and  to  seek  all 
occasions  of  secret  conference  with  such ;  this  maketh  them 
glad  to  use  such  as  counsellors  and  directors  in  all  their 
dealings  which  are  of  weight,  as  contracts,  testaments,  and 
the  like ;  this  maketh  them,  through  an  unweariable  desire  of 
receiving  instruction  from  the  masters  of  that  company,  to 
cast  off  the  care  of  those  veiy  affiurs  which  do  most  concern 
their  estate,  and  to  think  that  then  they  are  like  unto  Mary, 
commendable  for  making  choice  of  the  better  part.  Finally, 
this  is  it  which  maketh  them  willing  to  charge,  yea,  ofken- 
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times  even  to  overcharge  themselves^  for  such  men's  snste-*  preface. 
nance  and  reUef^  lest  their  zeal  to  the  cause  should  any  way  —    '  '    ■ 
be  imwitnessed.     For  what  is  it  which  poor  beguiled  souls 
will  not  do  through  so  powerful  incitements? 

[13.]  In  which  respect  it  is  also  noted^  that  most  labour 
hath  been  bestowed  to  win  and  retain  towards  this  cause  them 
whose  judgments  are  commonly  weakest  by  reason  of  their  * 
sex*  And  although  not  "  women  loden  with  sins^/'  as  the 
apostle  Saint  Paul  speaketh^  but  (as  we  verily  esteem  of  them 
for  the  most  part)  women  prepense  and  inclinable  to  holiness 
be  otherwise  edified  in  good  things^  rather  than  carried  away 
as  captives  into  any  kind  of  sin  and  evil^  by  such  as  enter  into 
their  houses  with  purpose  to  plant  there  a  zeal  and  a  love 
towards  this  kind  of  discipline  :  yet  some  occasion  is  hereby 
ministered  for  men  to  think^  that  if  the  cause  which  is  thus 
Airthered  did  gain  by  the  soundness  of  proof  whereupon  it 
doth  build  itself^  it  would  not  most  busily  endeavour  to 
prevail  where  least  ability  of  judgment  is :  and  therefore^  that 
this  so  eminent  industry  in  making  proselytes  more  of  that 
sex  than  of  the  other  groweth^  for  that  they  are  deemed  apter 
to  serve  as  instruments  and  helps  in  the  cause.  Apter  they 
are  through  the  eagerness  of  their  affection^  that  maketh 
them^  which  way  soever  they  take^  diligent  in  drawing  their 
husbands^  children^  servants^  fiiends  and  allies  the  same  way; 
apter  through  that  natural  inclination  unto  pity^  which 
breedeth  in  them  a  greater  readiness  than  in  men  to  be  boun- 
tifiil  towards  their  preachers  who  sufier  want ;  apter  through 
sundry  opportunities^  which  they  especially  have^  to  procure 
encouragements  for  their  brethren ;  finally^  apter  through  a 
singular  delight  which»they  take  in  giving  very  large  and 
particular  intelligence^  how  all  near  about  them  stand  affected 
as  concerning  the  same  cause. 

[14.]  But  be  they  women  or  be  they  men^  if  once  they  have 
>j»ted  of  that  cup^  let  any  man  of  contrary  opinion  open  his 
mouth  to  persuade  them^  they  close  up  their  ears^  his  reasons 
they  weigh  not^  all  is  answered  with  rehearsal  of  the  words  of 
John^ '' '  We  are  of  God ;  he  that  knoweth  God  heareth  usf :' 
"  as  for  the  rest^  ye  are  of  the  world ;  for  this  world's  pomp 
''  and  vanity  it  is  that  ye  speak^  and  the  worlds  whose  ye  are^ 
*  2  Tim.  iii.  6.  t  i  John  iv.  6. 


108  Puritani&m  foiy  popular : 

PREFACB,  ''  lieareth  you/^  Wliich  cloak  gitteth  no  less  fit  on  the  back 
—  ''^'  of  their  canse^  than  of  the  Anabaptists^  when  the  dignity^ 
authority  and  honour  of  Ood's  magistrate  is  upheld  against 
them.  Shew  these  eagerly-affected  men  their  inability  to 
judge  of  such  matters ;  their  answer  is^ "  Grod  hath  chosen  the 
**  simple  ^J'  Convince  them  of  folly,  and  that  so  plainly,  that 
very  children  upbraid  them  with  it ;  they  have  their  bucklers 
of  like  defence :  "  Christ's  own  apostle  was  accounted  mad : 
''  the  best  men  evermore  by  the  sentence  of  the  world  have 
"  been  judged  to  be  out  of  their  right  minds  t«'* 

[15.]  When  instruction  doth  them  no  good,  let  them  feel 
but  the  least  degree  of  most  mercifoUy-tempered  severily, 
they  fSsmten  on  the  head  of  the  Lord's  vio^^rents  here  on 
earth  whatsoever  they  any  where  find  uttered  against  the 
cruelty  of  bloodthirsty  men,  and  to  themselves  they  draw  all 
the  sentences  which  scripture  hath  in  the  &vour  of  innooency 
perse<mted  for  the  truth;  yea,  they  are  of  their  due  and 
deserved  sufferings  no  less  proud,  than  those  ancient  dis- 
turbers to  whom  Saint  Augustine  writeth,  saying}  :  **  Martyrs 
rightly  so  named  are  they  not  which  suffer  for  their 
disorder,  and  for  the  ungodly  breach  they  have  made  of 
"  Christian  unity,  but  which  for  righteousness'  sake  are 
**  persecuted.  For  Agar  also  suffered  persecution  at  the 
*'  hands  of  Sarah,  wherein,  she  which  did  impose  was  holy, 
^'  and  she  unrighteous  which  did  bear  the  burden.  In  like 
'*  sort,  with  thieves  was  the  Lord  himself  crucified ;  but  they, 
who  were  matched  in  the  pain  which  th^  suffered  §,  were 
in  the  cause  of  their  sufferings  disjoined.''...''  If  that  jnust 
''  needs  be  the  true  church  which  doth  endure  persecation, 
''  and  not  that  which  persecuteth,  let»them  ask  of  the  apostle 
what  church  Sarah  did  represent,  when  she  held  her  maid 
in  afBictdon.  For  even  our  mother  which  is  firee,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  that  is  to  say,  the  true  Church  of  God, 
''  was,  as  he  doth  a£Srm,  prefigured  in  that  very  woman  by 
''  whom  the  bondmaid  was  so  sharply  handled.    Although,  if 

*  X  Cor.  i.  37.  o^TDiff*  lUfMspfivai  df  doffovoi,  «d  yc- 

t  Acts  xzvi.  34.  Sap.  y.  4.  **  We  Xabto  o^Xio-icdyovcrt*    Vide  Lactant. 

"  fools  thought  his  life  madness."  de  Justit.  lib.  y.  cap.  16. 

Merc.  Tris.  ad  iEsculap.   [lib.  zy.        %  Aug.  Ep.  50.     [al.  185,  §  9.  U 

fol.    43.]       Ol    cV    yVWTMl     ^VT€S    O&Tt       II.  64^,  J 

ToU  9roXXoif  dp€<rKov<rt,  oSt€  ol  iroXXol        (  Ibid.  ( 1 1  • 
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''  all  tliiiigs  be  thoroughly  scaimedj  she  did  in  tnith  more  preface, 
*^  persecute  Sarah  by  proud  resistance^  than  Sarah  her  by      ir.  i. 
"  sererity  of  punishment/' 

[i6.]  These  are  the  paths  wherein  ye  have  walked  that  are 
of  the  ordinary  sort  of  men ;  these  are  the  very  steps  ye  have 
trodden^  and  the  manifest  degrees  whereby  ye  are  of  your 
guides  and  directors  trained  up  in  that  school :  a  custom  of 
inuring  your  ears  with  reproof  of  faults  especially  in  your 
governors;  an  use  to  attribute  those  &ults  to  the  kind  of 
spiritual  regiment  under  which  ye  live ;  boldness  in  warrant- 
ing the  force  of  their  discipline  for  the  cure  of  all  such  evils  j 
a  slight  of  framing  your  conceits  to  imagine  that  Scripture 
every  where  fSEtvoureth  that  discipline;  persuasion  that  the 
cause  why  ye  find  it  in  Scripture  is  the  illumination  of  the 
Spirit,  that  the  same  Spirit  is  a  seal  unto  you  of  your  near- 
ness unto  God^  that  ye  are  by  all  means  to  nourish  and  wit- 
ness it  in  yourselves,  and  to  strengthen  on  every  side  your 
minds  against  whatsoever  might  be  of  force  to  withdraw  you 
from  it. 

rV.  Wherefore  to  come  unto  you  whose  judgment  is  a  What  hath 
lantern  of  direction  for  all  the  rest,  you  that  frame  thus  the  ^||^f^i,e 
people's   hearts,  not    altogether    (as    I    willingly   persuade  learneder 
myself)  of  a  poUtic  intent  or  purpose,  but  yourselves  being  ^y^  the 
first  overborne  with  the  weight  of  greater  men's  judgments :  ^^  <*>*5i- 
on  your  shoulders  is  laid  the  burden  of  upholding  the  cause 
by  argument.    For  which  purpose  sentences  out  of  the  word 
of  God  ye  allege  divers:   but  so,  that  when  the  same  are 
discussed,  thus  it  always  in  a  manner  falleth  out,  that  what 
things  by  virtue  thereof  ye  urge  upon  us  as  altogether  neces- 
sary, are  found  to  be  thence  collected  only  by  poor  and  mar- 
vellous slight  conjectures.    I  need  not  give  instance  in  any 
one  sentence  so  alleged,  for  that  I  think  the  instance  in 
any  alleged  otherwise  a  thing  not  easy  to  be  given.  \  A  very\ 
strange  thing  sure  it  were,  that  such  a  discipline  as  ye  speak^ 
of  should  be  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  the  word  of 
€h)d,  and  no  church  ever  have  found  it  out,  nor  received  it  \ 
till  this  present  time ;  contrariwise,  the  government  against  / 
which  ye  bend  yourselves  be  observed  every  where  through- 
out all  generations  and  ages  of  the  Christian  world,  no  church 
ever  perceiving  the  word  of  God  to  be  against  it.    We  re- 
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FREPACE,  quire  you  to  find  out  but  one  church  upon  the  face  of  the 

'- —  whole  earth,  that  hath  been  ordered  by  your  discipline^  or 

hath  not  been  ordered  by  ours,  that  is  to  say,  by  episcopal 
regiment,  sithence  the  time  that  the  blessed  Apostles  were 
here  conversantj 

[2.]  Many  things  out  of  antiquily  ye  bring,  as  if  the  purest 
times  of  the  Church  had  observed  the  selfsame  orders  which 
you  require;  and  as  though  your  desire  were  that  the 
churches  of  old  should  be  patterns  for  us  to  follow,  and  even 
glasses,  wherein  we  might  see  the  practice  of  that  which  by 
you  is  gathered  out  of  Scripture.  But  the  truth  is,  ye  mean 
/  nothing  less.    All  this  is  done  for  finshion's  sake  only :  for  ye 

complain  of  it  as  of  an  injury,  that  men  should  be  willed  to 
seek  for  examples  and  patterns  of  government  in  any  of  those 
times  that  have  been  before^.  Ye  plainly  hold,  that  firom 
the  very  Apostles'  time  till  this  present  age,  wherein  your* 
selves  imagine  ye  have  found  out  a  right  pattern  of  sound 
discipline,  there  never  was  any  time  safe  to  be  followed. 
Which  thing  ye  thus  endeavour  to  prove.  ''  Out  of  Ege- 
sippust''  ye  say  that  ''  Eusebius^  writeth,''  how  although 
as  long  as  the  Apostles  lived  the  Church  did  remain  a  pure 
virgin,  yet  after  the  death  of  the  Apostles,  and  after  they 
were  once  gone  whom  Grod  vouchsafed  to  make  hearers  of 
''  the  divine  wisdom  with  their  own  ears,  the  placing  of 
^'  wicked  error  began  to  come  into  the  Church.  Clement 
''  also  in  a  certain  place,  to  confirm  that  there  was  corruption 
'^  of  doctrine  immediately  after  the  Apostles'  time,  allegeth 
the  proverb, '  That  there  are  few  sons  like  their  fathers  §.' 
Socrates  saith  of  the  churches  of  Rome  and  Alexandria  J, 
"  the  most  famous  churches  in  the  Apostles'  times,  that  about 
the  year  430,  the  Roman  and  Alexandrian  bishops,  leaving 
the  sacred  function,  were  degenerate  to  a  secular  rule  or 
^'  dominion."  Hereupon  ye  conclude,  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
fetch  our  government  from  any  other  than  the  Apostles' 
times. 

[3.]  Wherein  by  the  way  it  may  be  noted,  that  in  proposing 
the  Apostles'  times  as  a  pattern  for  the  Church  to  follow, 

♦  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  57.  §  Lib.  Strom,  somewhat  after  the 

t  [Id.  ibid,  and  ii.  507— 511.]  beginning.   [Ed.  Potter,  t.  i.332.] 

X  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iii. cap.  ||  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vii.  cap.  1 1 . 
^3.  iv.  33. 
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though  the  desire  of  you  all  be  one^  the  drift  and  purpose  of  preface, 

yon  all  is  not  one.     The  chiefest  thing  which  lay-reformers '— 

yawn  for  is^  that  the  clergy  may  through  conformity  in  state 
and  condition  be  apostoUcal^  poor  as  the  Apostles  of  Christ 
were  poor.  In  which  one  circumstance  if  they  imagine  so 
great  perfection^  they  must  think  that  church  which  hath 
0uch  store  of  mendicant  friars^  a  church  in  that  respect  most 
happy.  Were  it  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his 
Church  indeed  that  the  clergy  should  be  left  even  as  bare  as 
the  Apostles  when  they  had  neither  staflp  nor  scrip ;  that  God^ 
which  should  lay  upon  them  the  condition  of  his  Apostles^ 
would  I  hope  endue  them  with  the  selfsame  affection  which 
was  in  that  holy  Apostle^  whose  words  concerning  his  own 
right  virtuous  contentment  of  hearty  "  as  well  how  to  want^ 
'*  as  how  to  abound  */'  are  a  most  fit  episcopal  emprese. 
[The  Church  of  Christ  is  a  body  mystical.  A  body  cannot 
standi  unless  the  parts  thereof  be  proportionable.  Let  it 
therefore  be  require  on  both  parts^  at  the  hands  of  the 
dergy^  to  be  in  meanness  of  state  like  the  Apostles;  at  the 
hand  of  the  laity^  to  be  as  they  were  who  lived  under  the 
Apostles :  and  in  this  reformation  there  will  be^  though  Uttle 
wisdom^  yet  some  indifferencv^ 

[4.]  \But  your  reformation  which  are  of  the  clergy  (if  yet 
it  displease  you  not  that  I  should  say  ye  are  of  the  clergy  f) 
seemeth  to  aim  at  a  broader  mark.  Ye  think  that  he  which 
will  perfectly  reform  must  bring  the  form  of  church-discipline 
unto  the  state  which  then  it  was  at.  A  thing  neither  possible^ 
nor  certain^  nor  absolutely  convenient^ 

Concerning  the  firsts  what  was  used  in  the  Apostles'  times^ 
the  Scripture  fxdly  dedareth  not;  so  that  making  their  times 
the  rule  and  canon  of  church-polity,  ye  make  a  rule,  which 
being  not  possible  to  be  fully  known,  is  as  impossible  to  be 
kept. 

Again,  sith  the  later  even  of  the  Apostles'  own  times  had 
that  which  in  the  former  was  not  thought  upon;  in  this 
general  proposing  of  the  apostolical  times,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty which  should  be  followed :  especially  seeing  that  ye 
give  us  great  cause  to  doubt  how  far  ye  allow  tho^e  times  %» 
For  albeit  ''  the  loover  of  antichristian  building  were  not,'' 

♦  Phil.  iv.  12.    t  T.  C.  iii.  219.    JPenry,  Brief  Discovery,  &c.  p.  20. 
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PRBFACB,  ye  BAjj  as  then  ''  set  up^  yet  the  foundations  thereof  were 

'—^ —  "  secretly  and    under    the    ground    laid    in    the  Apostles' 

"  times  * :"  so  that  all  other  times  ye  plainly  reject,  and  the 
Apostles'  own  times  ye  approve  with  marvellous  great  sus- 
picion, leaving  it  intricate  and  doubtful,  wherein  we  aie  to 
keep  ourselves  unto  the  pattern  of  their  times. 

Thirdly,  whereas  it  is  the  error  of  the  common  multitude 
to  consider  only  what  hath  been  of  old,  and  if  the  same 
were  well,  to  see  whether  still  it  continue;  if  not,  to  con- 
demn that  presently  which*  is,  and  never  to  search  upon 
what  ground  or  consideration  the  change  might  grow :  such 
rudeness  cannot  be  in  you  so  well  borne  with,  whom  learning 
and  judgment  hath  enabled  much  more  soundly  to  discern 
how  far  the  times  of  the  Church  and  the  orders  thereof 
may  alter  without  offence.  True  it  is,  the  ancienterf,  the 
better  ceremonies  of  religion  are;  howbeit,  not  absolutely 
true  and  without  exception :  but  true  only  so  &r  forth  as 
those  different  ages  do  agree  in  the  state  of  those  things, 
for  which  at  the  first  those  rites,  orders,  and  ceremonies^ 
were  instituted.  In  the  Apostles'  times  that  was  harmless^ 
which  being  now  revived  would  be  scandalous;  as  their 
oscula  sanctaX*  Those  feasts  of  charity  §,  which  being 
instituted  by  the  Apostles,  were  retained  in  the  Church 
long  after,  are  not  now  thought  any  where  needful.  What 
man  is  there  of  understanding,  unto  whom  it  is  not  manifest 
how  the  way  of  providing  for  the  clergy  by  tithes,  the  device 

♦  \T.  C.  i.  p7.]  "  prarcr."    lib.  de  Orat.  [c.  14.] 
t  "Antiquitas  ceremoniiB  atque        §  Bpist.  Jud.  13.      Concerning 

"iknis  tantum  aanctitatis  triboere  which  feasts,  Saint  Chiyto«toinaaith, 

consuevity    quantum    adstruxerit  "  Statis    diebaa    mensas  £aciebaiit 


if 


vetufitatia."    Arno.  p.  746.    [The  "  communea,  et  peracta  aynaxi  post 

worda  are  from  Minutius  Felix,  p.  "  eacramentonira  communionem  in- 

4,    line  30,    ed.    Elmenhorst.    In  "  ibant  oonviviumy  divitibus  quidem 

many  former  editions,  and  no  doubt  **  ciboa  afferentibua,  pauperibus  au- 

in   tnat  which   Hooker  uaed,  the  "tem  et  oui  nihil  heibebant  etiam 

dialoffuc  of  Minutius  ia  ascribed  to  "  vocatia.''    In  1  Cor.  xi.  17,  Horn. 

Amobiua.]  xxvii.    Of  the  aame  feaata  in  like 

X  Rom.  xvi.  16 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12 ;  aort,  Tertullian.    "  C<ena  nostra  de 

I  Theaa.  v.  26 ;   i  Pet.  y.  14.    In  "  nomine   rationem    sui    ostendit. 

their  meetings  to  aerve  God,  their  "  Vocatur  enim  ayavrf^  id  quod  est 

manner  was,  m  the  end  to  salute  one  "  penes  Grascos  dilectio.    Quantis* 

another  wi(h  a  kiss;  using  these  '^  cunquesumptibusconstety lucrum 

words,  '*  Peace  be  with  you.'*    For  ''  est  pietatis  nomine  hcen  sump- 

which  cause  Tertullian  doth  call  it,  '*  tum,"    Apol.  cap.  39. 
ii{fnaeulum  orati(mi»3  ''the  aeal  of 
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of  almslioiises  for  the  poor^  the  sorting  out  of  the  people  into  preface. 
their  several  parishes^  together  with  simdiy  oilier  things  ^•*^'^'^' 
which  the  Apostles'  times  could  not  have^  (being  now  esta- 
blished^) are  much  more  convenient  and  fit  .for  the  Church 
of  Christy  than  if  the  same  should  be  taken  away  for  con- 
formity's sake  with  the  ancientest  and  first  times  ? 

[5.]  The  orders  therefore,  which  were  observed  in  the 
Apostles'  times,  are  not  to  be  urged  as  a  rule  universally 
either  sufficient  or  necessary.  If  they  be,  nevertheless  on 
your  part  it  still  renudneth  to  be  better  proved,  that  the 
form  of  discipline,  which  ye  entitle  apostolical,  was  in  the 
Apostles'  times  exercised.  For  of  this  very  thing  ye  fail 
even  touching  that  which  ye  make  most  account  of,  as 
being  matter  of  substance  in  discipline,  I  mean  the  power 
of  your  lay-elders,  and  the  difference  of  your  doctors  from 
the  pastors  in  all  churches.  So  that  in  sum,  we  may  be  bold 
to  conclude,  that  besides  these  last  times,  which  for  insolency, 
pride,  and  egregious  contempt  of  all  good  order,  are  the 
worst,  there  are  none  wherein  ye  can  truly  affirm,  that  the 
complete  form  of  your  discipline,  or  the  substance  thereof, 
was  practised. 

[6.]  The  evidence  therefore  of  antiquity  failing  you,  ye  fly 
to  the  judgments  of  such  learned  men,  as  seem  by  their 
writings  to  be  of  opinion,  that  all  Christian  churches  should 
receive  your  discipline,  and  abandon  ours.  Wherein,  as  ye 
heap  up  the  names  of  a  number  of  men  not  unworthy  to  be 
had  in  honour  j  so  there  are  a  number  whom  when  ye  men- 
tion, although  it  serve  you  to  purpose  with  the  ignorant 
and  vidgar  sort,  who  measure  by  tale  and  not  by  weight, 
yet  surely  they  who  know  what  quality  and  value  the  men 
are  of,  mil  think  ye  draw  very  near  the  dregs.  But  were 
they  all  of  as  great  account  as  the  best  and  ohiefest  amongst 
them,  with  us  notwithstanding  neither  are  they,  neither  ought 
they  to  be  of  such  reckoning,  that  their  opinion  or  conjec- 
ture should  cause  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  England  to  give 
place.  Much  less  when  they  neither  do  all  agree  in  that 
opinion,  and  of  them  which  are  at  agreement,  the  most  part 
through  a  courteous  inducement  have  followed  one  man  as 
their  guide,  finally  that  one  therein  not  unHkely  to  have 

HOOKEB,  VOL.  I.  I 
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PREFACE,  Bweryed.  If  any  one  chance  to  say  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
^'^'  Apostles'  times  there  were  lay-elders^  or  not  to  mislike  the 
continuance  of  them  in  the  Churchy  or  to  affirm  that  Bishops 
at  the  first  weie  a  name  but  not  a  power  distinct  from  Pres- 
byterSj  or  to  speak  any  thing  in  praise  of  those  churches  which 
are  without  episcopal  leg^ent,  or  to  reprove  the  finult  of 
such  as  abuse  that  callingj  all  these  ye  register  for  men 
persuaded  as  you  are^  that  every  Christian  diurch  standeth 
bound  by  the  law  of  God  to  put  down  bishops^  and  in  their 
rooms  to  elect  an  eldership  so  authorized  as  you  would  have 
it  for  the  government  of  each  parish.  Deceived  greatly  they 
are  therefore^  who  think  that  all  they  whose  names  are  cited 
amongst  the  favourers  of  this  cause^  are  on  any  such  verdict 
agreed. 

[7.]  Yet  touching  some  material  points  of  your  discipline, 
a  kind  of  agreement  we  grant  there  is  amongst  many 
divines  of  reformed  churches  abroad.  For,  firsts  to  do  as 
the  Church  of  Geneva  did,  the  learned  in  some  other  churches 
must  needs  be  the  more  willing^  who  having  used  in  like 
manner  not  the  slow  and  tedious  help  of  proceeding  by 
public  authority,  but  the  people's  more  quick  endeavour  for 
alteration,  in  such  an  exigent  I  see  not  well  how  they  could 
have  stayed  to  deliberate  about  any  other  r^ment  than 
that  whidi  already  was  devised  to  their  hands,  that  which 
in  like  case  had  been  taken,  that  which  was  easiest  to  be 
established  without  delay,  that  which  was  likeliest  to  con- 
tent the  people  by  reason  of  some  kind  of  sway  which  it 
giveth  them.  When  therefore  the  example  of  one  church 
was  thus  at  the  first  almost  through  a  kind  of  constraint  or 
necessity  followed  by  many,  their  concurrence  in  poBuasion 
about  some  material  points  belonging  to  the  same  polity  is 
not  strange.  For  we  are  not  to  marvel  greatly,  if  they  which 
have  all  done  the  same  thing,  do  easily  embrace  the  same 
opinion  as  concerning  their  own  doings. 

[8.]  Besides,  mark  I  beseech  you  that  which  Galen  in 
matter  of  philosophy  noteth''^;  for  the  Uke  foUeth  out  even 
in  questions  of  higher  knowledge.     It  foreth  many  times 

*  Galen,  clas.  3,  lib.  de  cujusque  Anim.  Peocat.  Notitia  atque  Medek, 
t.  i.  p.  366.  Basil.  1538. 
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with  men's  opinions  as  with  rumours  and  reports.     ''  That  preface, 

Ch   iv   ft 

''  which  a  credible  person  telleth  is  easily  thought  probable   '■ — 

'*  by  such  as  are  well  persuaded  of  him.  But  if  two^  or  three> 
**  or  four,  agree  all  in  the  same  tale,  they  judge  it  then  to 
*'  be  out  of  controversy,  and  so  are  many  times  overtaken  for 
''  want  of  due  consideration;  either  some  common  cause 
leading  them  all  into  error,  or  one  man's  oversight  de- 
ceiving many  through  their  too  much  credulity  and  easi- 
jiess  of  belief/'  Though  ten  persons  be  brought  to  give 
testimony  in  any  cause,  yet  if  the  knowledge  they  have  of 
the  thing  whereunto  they  come  as  witnesses,  appear  to  have 
grown  from  some  one  amongst  them,  and  to  have  spread 
itself  £rom  hand  to  hand,  they  all  are  in  force  but  as  one 
testimony.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  here  where  the  daughter 
churches  do  speak  their  mother's  dialect;  here  where  so  many 
sing  one  song,  by  reason  that  he  is  the  guide  of  the  choir, 
.concerning  whose  deserved  authority  amongst  even  the 
gravest  divines  we  have  already  spoken  at  large.  Will  ye 
ask  what  should  move  so  many  learned  to  be  followers  of 
one  man's  judgment,  no  necessity  of  argument  forcing  them 
thereunto?  Your  demand  is  answered  by  yourselves.  Loth 
*  ye  are  to  think  that  they,  whom  ye  judge  to  have  attained 
as  sound  knowledge  in  all  points  of  doctrine  as  any  since  the 
Apostles'  time,  should  mistake  in  discipline  *>  Such  is  natu- 
rally our  affection,  that  whom  in  great  things  we  mightily 
admire,  in  them  we  are  not  persuaded  willingly  that  any 
thing  should  be  amiss.  The  reason  whereof  is,  ''  for  that 
'^  as  dead  flies  putrify  the  ointment  of  the  apothecary,  so 
"  a  little  folly  him  that  is  in  estimation  for  wisdom  f" 
This  in  every  profession  hath  too  much  authorized  the 
judgments  of  a  few.  This  with  Germans  hath  caused 
Luther,  and  with  many  other  churches  Calvin,  to  prevail 
in  all  things.  Yet  are  we  not  able  to  define,  whether  the 
wisdom  of  that  God,  who  setteth  before  us  in  holy  Scripture 
so  many  admirable  patterns  of  virtue,  and  no  one  of  them 
without  somewhat  noted  wherein  they  were  culpable;  to 
the  end,  that  to  Him  alone  it  might  always  be  acknow- 
ledged, "  Thou  only  art  holy,  thou  only  art  just ;"  might 

*  Petition  to  tbe  Queen's  Majesty^  p.  14.  t  Ecdes.  x.  i. 
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116  Disputation  how  far  open  to  the  Pttritans. 

PREFACE,  not  permit  those  worthy  vessels  of  his  glory  to  be  in  some 
-^-^  things  blemished  with  the  stain  of  human  frailty^  even  for 

this  eause^  lest  we  should  ^rt^eem  of  any  man  above  that 

which  behoveth. 
Their  call-       V.   Notwithstanding^  as  though  ye  were  able  to  say  a 
mg  for  trial  m^^^kt  deal  more  than  hitherto  your  books   have  revealed 

by  disputa-  ®  •' 

tion.  to  the  worlds  earnest  challengers  ye  are  of  trial  by  some 

public  disputation.  Wherein  if  the  thing  ye  crave  be  no 
more  than  only  leave  to  dispute  openly  about  those  matters 
that  are  in  question,  the  schools  in  universities  (for  any 
thing  I  know)  are  open  unto  you.  They  have  their  yearly 
acts  and  commencements,  besides  other  disputations  both 
ordinary  and  upon  occasion,  wherein  the  several  parts  of 
our  own  ecclesiastical  discipline  are  oftentimes  offered  unto 
that  kind  of  examination ;  the  leamedest  of  you  have 
been  of  late  years  noted  seldom  or  never  absent  from 
thence  at  the  time  of  those  greater  assemblies;  and  the 
favour  of  proposing  there  in  convenient  sort  whatsoever  ye 
can  object  (which  thing  myself  have  known  them  to  grant 
of  scholastical  courtesy  unto  strangers)  neither  hath  (as  I 
think)  nor  ever  wiU  (I  presume)  be  denied  you. 

[2.]  K  your  suit  be  to  have  some  great  extraordinary 
confluence,  in  expectation  whereof  the  laws  that  already 
are  should  sleep  and  have  no  power  over  you,  till  in  the 
hearing  of  thousands  ye  all  did  acknowledge  your  error 
and  renounce  the  further  prosecution  of  your  cause :  I  hapljr 
they  whose  authority  is  required  unto  the  satisfying  of 
your  demand  do  think  it  both  dangerous  to  admit  such 
concourse  of  divided  minds,  and  unmeet  that  laws,  which 
being  once  solemnly  established  are  to  exact  obedience  of 
all  men  and  to  constrain  thereunto,  should  so  far  stoop 
as  to  hold  themselves  in  suspense  fix)m  taking  any  effect 
upon  you  till  some  disputer  can  persuade  you  to  be  obe- 
dient. A  law  is  the  deed  of  the  whole  body  politic, 
whereof  if  ye  judge  yourselves  to  be  any  part,  then  is  the 
law  even  your  deed  also.  And  were  it  reason  in  things 
of  this  quality  to  give  men  audience,  pleading  for  the  over- 
throw of  that  which  their  own  very  deed  hath  ratified? 
Laws  that  have  been  approved  may  be  (no  man  doubteth) 
again  repealed,  and  to  that  end  also  disputed  against,  by^ 
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^he  authors  thereof  themselves.     But  this  is  when  the  whole  preface, 
doth   deliberate  what   laws    each   part    shall  observe^  and  — '^'^' 
not  when  a  part  refiiseth  the  laws  which  the  whole  hath    - 
orderly  agreed  nponT] 

[3.]  Notwithstanding^  forasmuch  as  the  cause  we  maintain 
is  (God  be  thanked)  such  as  needeth  not  to  shun  any  trials 
might  it  please  them  on  whose  approbation  the  matter 
dependeth  to  condescend  so  far  unto  you  in  this  behalf^  I 
wish  heartily  that  proof  were  made  even  by  solemn  conference 
in  orderly  and  quiet  sort^  whether  you  would  yourselves  be 
satisfied^  or  else  could  by  satisfying  others  draw  them  to 
your  part.  Provided  always^  firsts  inasmuch  as  ye  go  about 
to  destroy  a  thing  which  is  in  force,  and  to  draw  in  that  which 
hath  not  as  yet  been  received ;  to  impose  on  us  that  which 
we  think  not  ourselves  bound  unto,  and  to  overthrow  those 
things  whereof  we  are  possessed ;  that  therefore  ye  are  not  to 
claim  in  any  such  conference  other  than  the  plaintiff's  or  \ 
opponent's  part,  which  must  consist  altogether  in  proof  and  | 
confirmation  of  two  things  :  the  one,  that  our  orders  by  you  1 
condemned  we  ought  to  aboUsl^;  the  other,  that  yours  we 
are  bound  to  accept  in  the  stead  thereof :  secondly,  because 
the  questions  in  controversy  between  us  are  mauy,  if  once  we 
descend  unto  particularities;  that  for  the  easier  and  more 
orderly  proceeding  therein  the  most  general  be  first  discussed, 
nor  any  question  left  ofi^,  nor  in  each  question  the  prosecution 
'^f  any  one  argument  given  over  and  another  taken  in  hand, 
till  the  issue  whereunto  by  replies  and  answers  both  parts  are 
come,  be  collected,  read,  and  acknowledged  as  well  <m  the  <^  . 
one  aide  as  on  the  other  to  be  the  plain  conclusion  which 
they  are  grown  unto  :   thirdly,  for  avoiding  of  the  manifold  ^ 

inconveniences  whereunto  ordinaiy  and  extemporal  disputes'  «' 
are  subject ;  as  also  because,  if  ye  should  singly  dispute  one 
by  one  as  every  man's  own  wit  did  best  serve,  it  might  be 
conceived  by  the  rest  that  haply  some  other  would  have  done 
more ;  the  chiefest  of  you  do  all  agree  in  this  action,  that 
whom  ye  shall  then  choose  your  speaker,  by  him  that  which 
is  publickly  brought  into  disputation  be  acknowledged  by  all 
your  consents  not  to  be  his  allegation  but  yours,  such  as  ye  all 
are  agreed  upon,  and  have  required  him  to  deliver  in  all  your 
names ;  the  true  copy  whereof  being  taken  by  a  notary,  that 


118  Peace  aitainaile  only  hy  Suimission, 

PREFACE,  a  reasonable  time  be  allowed  for  retnm  of  answer  unto  rou 
— '  in  the  like  form.     FonrtUy,  whereas  a  number  of  conferences 

have  been  had  in  other  causes  with  the  less  effectual  success^ 
by  reason  of  partial  and  untrue  reports  published  afterwards 
unto  the  world ;  that  to  prevent  this  evU,  there  be  at  the  first 
a  solemn  declaration  made  on  both  parts^  of  their  agineement 
to  have  that  very  book  and  no  other  set  abroad^  wherein  their 
present  authorized  notaries  do  write  those  things  ftdly  and 
only,  which  being  written  and  there  read,  are  by  their  own 
open  testimony  acknowledged  to  be  their  own.  Other 
circumstances  hereunto  belonging,  whether  for  the  choice 
of  time,  place,  and  language,  or  for  prevention  of  impertinent 
and  needless  speech,  or  to  any  end  and  purpose  else— they 
may  be  thought  on  when  occasion  serveth. 

In  this  sort  to  broach  my  private  conceit  for  the  ordering 
of  a  public  action  I  should  be  loth  (albeit  I  do  it  not  other- 
wise than  under  correction  of  them  whose  gravity  and  wisdom 
ought  in  such  cases  to  overrule,)  but  that  so  venturous  bold- 
ness I  see  is  a  thing  now  general ;   and  am  thereby  of  good 
hope,  that  where  all  men  arp  Ucensed  to  offend,  no  man  wiU 
shew  himself  a  sharp  accuser. 
No  end  of       VI.  What  success  God  may  give  unto  any  such  kind  of 
w'Sh^ut ''"'  «w^erence  or  disputation,  we  cannot  tell.     But  of  this  we 
submisBion  are  right  sure,  that  nature.  Scripture*,  and  experience  itself, 
parts  unto  ^^^^  ^  taught  the  world  to  seek  for  the  ending  of  con- 
fine de-     tentions  by  submitting  itself  unto  some  judicial  and  definitive 
sentence,    sentence,  whereunto  neither  part  that  contendeth  may  under 
any  pretence  or  colour  refuse  to  stand.     This  must  needs  be 
effectual  and  strong.     As  for  other  means  without  this,  they 
seldom  prevail.     I  would  therefore  know,  whether  for  the 
ending  of  these  irksome  strifes,  wherein  you  and  your  fol- 
lowers do  stand  thus  formally  divided  against  the  authorized 
glides  of  this  church,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  subject  unto 
their  charge;    whether  I  say  ye  be  content  to  refer  your 
cause  to  any  other  higher  judgment  than  your  own,  or  else 
intend  to  persist  and  proceed  as  ye  have  begun,  till  your- 
selves can  be  persuaded  to  condemn  yourselves.     I£  your 
determination  be  this,  we  can  be  but  sorry  that  ye  should  de- 

♦  Hebr.  vi.  i6.' 
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serve  to  be  reckoned  with  gach^  of  whom  God  himself  pro-*  fpbface, 
Boanceth^  '*  The  way  of  peace  they  have  not  known  */^  — ' 

[2.]  Ways  of  peaceable  condusion  there  are^  but  these  two 
oertain :  the  one^  a  sentence  of  judicial  decision  given  by 
authority  thereto  appointed  within  ourselves ;  the  other^  the 
like  kind  of  sentence  given  by  a  more  universal  authority. 
The  former  of  which  two  ways  God  himself  in  the  Law 
prescribeth^  and  his  Spirit  it  was  which  directed  the  very  first 
Christian  churches  in  the  world  to  use  the  latter. 

The  ordinance  of  God  in  the  Law  was  this  :  '^  f  If  there 
arise  a  matter  too  hard  for  thee  in  judgment^  between  blood 
and  blood,  between  plea,  &c.  then  shalt  thou  arise,  and  go 
up  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose ; 
"  and  thou  shalt  come  unto  the  priests  of  the  Levites,  and 
''  unto  the  judge  that  shall  be  in  those  days,  and  ask,  and 
they  shall  shew  thee  the  sentence  of  judgment,  and  thou 
shalt  do  according  to  that  thing,  which  they  of  that  place 
"  which  the  Lord  hath  chosen  shew  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
obeerve  to  do  according  to  all  that  they  inform  thee; 
according  to  the  law  which  they  shall  teach  thee,  and 
according  to  the  judgment  which  they  shall  tell  thee,  shalt 
thou  do ;  thou  shalt  not  decline  from  the  thing  which  they 
shall  shew  thee  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  lefb.  And  that 
man  that  will  do  presumptuously,  not  barkening  unto  the 
''  priest  (that  standeth  before  the  Lord  thy  God  to  minister 
''  there)  or  unto  the  judge,  that  man  shall  die,  and  thou  shalt 
''  take  away  evil  from  Israel/' 

When  there  grew  in  the  Church  of  Christ  a  question. 
Whether  the  Gentiles  believing  might  be  saved,  although 
they  were  not  circumcised  after  the  manner  of  Moses,  nor 
did  observe  the  rest  of  those  legal  rites  and  ceremonies 
whereimto  the  Jews  were  bound ;  after  great  dissension  and 
disputation  about  it,  their  conclusion  in  the  end  was  to  have 
it  determined  by  sentence  at  Jerusalem ;  which  was  accord- 
ingly done  in  a  council  there  assembled  for  the  same  purpose  %• 
Are  ye  able  to  allege  any  just  and  sufficient  cause  wherefore 
absolutely  ye  should  not  condescend  in  this  controversy  to 
have   your  judgments    overruled    by  some  such  definitive 

*  Rom.  ill.  17.  t  Deut.  xvii.8«  {  Actozv. 
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PREFACE,  sentence^  whether  it  fall  out  to  be  g^ven  with  or  against 
'      '    you ;  that  so  these  tedious  contentions  may  cease  ? 

[3.]  Ye  will  perhaps  make  answer^  that  being  persuaded 
abeady  as  touching  the  truth  of  your  cause^  ye  are  not  to 
hearken  unto  any  sentence^  no  not  though  Angels  should 
define  otherwise^  as  the  blessed  Apostle's  own  example 
teacheth^:  again^  that  men^  yea  councils^  may  err;  and 
that^  unless  the  judgment  given  do  satisfy  your  minds^ 
unless  it  be  such  as  ye  can  by  no  further  argument  oppugn, 
in  a  word^  unless  you  perceive  and  acknowledge  it  yourselves 
consonant  with  Ood's  word ;  to  stand  unto  it  not4dlaKing  it 
were  to  sin  against  your  own  consciences. 

But  consider  I  beseech  you  first  as  touching  tiie  Apostle, 
how  that  wherein  he  was  so  resolute  and  peremptory, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  made   manifest  unto   him  even   by 

-  intuitive  revelation,  wherein  there  was  no  possibility  of 
error.  That  which  you  are  persuaded  of,  ye  have  it  no 
otherwise  than  by  your  own  only  probable  collection,  and 
therefore  such  bold  asseverations  as  in  him  were  admirable, 
should  in  your  mouths  but  argue  rashness.  Gk)d  was  not 
ignorant  that  the  priests  and  judges,  whose  sentence  in 
matters  of  controversy  he  ordained  should  stand,  both 
might  and  oftentimes  would  be  deceived  in  their  judg- 
ment. Howbeit,  better  it  was  in  the  eye  of  His  under- 
standing, that  sometime  an  erroneous  sentence  definitive 
should  prevail,  till  the  same  authority  perceiving  such 
oversight,  might  afterwards  correct  or  reverse  it,  than  that 
strifes  should  have  respite  to  grow,  and  not  come  speedily 
unto  some  end. 

>  Neither  wish  we  thai"  men  should  do  any  thing  wfaieU  in 
their  hearts  they  are  persuaded  they  ought  not  to  do,,  but 
this  persuasion  ought  (we  say)  to  be  fully  settled  in  their 
hearts;  that  in  litigious  and  controversed  causes  of  such 
quality,  the  will  of  God  is  to  have  them  do  whatsoever  the 
sentence  of  judicial  and  final  decision  shall  determine,  yea, 
though  it  seem  in  their  private  opinion  to  swerve  utterly  finom 

I  that  which  is  right :  as  no  doubt  many  times  the  sentence 
amongst  the  Jews  did  seem  unto  one  part  or  other  contend- 
ing, and  yet  in  this  case,  God  did  then  allow  them  to  do  that 

•  [Gal.i.8.] 
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which  in  their  private  judgment  it  seemed^  yea  and  perhaps  preface^ 

truly  seemed,  that  the  law  did  disallowT^  For  if  God  be  not  ^-1- 

the  anthor  of  confosion  but  of  peace,  then  can  he  not  be  the 
author  of  our  refusal,  but  of  our  contentment,  to  stand  unto 
acme  definitive  sentence;  without  which  almost  impossible 
it  is  that  either  we  should  avoid  confusion,  or  ever  hope  to 
attain  peace.  To  small  purpose  had  the  council  of  Jerusalem 
been  a6sembled,,if  once  their  determination  being  set  down, 
men  might  afterwards  have  defended  their  former  opinions. 
Wh^  therefore  th^  had  given  their  definitive  sentence,  all 
controversy  was  at  an  end.  Things  were  disputed  before 
they  came  to  be  determined;  men  afterwards  were  not  to 
dispute  any  longer,  but  to  obey.  The  sentence  of  judgment 
finished  their  strife,  which  their  disputes  before  judgment 
could  not  do.  This  was  ground,  sufficient  for  any  reasonable 
man's  conscience  to  build  the  duty  of  obedience  upon,  what- 
soever his  own  opinion  were  as  touching  the  matter  before  in 
ques^on.  So  full  of  wilMness  and  self-liking  is  our  nature, 
that  without  some  definitive  sentence,  which  being  given  may 
stand,  and  a  necessity  of  silence  on  both  sides  afterward  im- 
posed, small  hope  there  is  that  strifes  thus  far  prosecuted  will 
in  short  time  quietly  end. 

[4.2  Now  it  were  in  vain  to  ask  you,  whether  ye  could  be 
content  that  the  sentence  of  any  court  already  erected  should 
be  so  far  authorized,  as  that  among  the  Jews  established  by 
God  himself,  for  the  determining  of  all  controversies  :  ''  That 
man  which  will  do  presumptuously,  not  hearkening  unto 
the  priest  that  standeth  before  the  Lord  to  minister  there, 
nor  unto  the  judge,  let  him  die.''  Te  have  given  us  already 
to  understand,  what  your  opinion  is  in  part  concerning  her 
sacred  majesty's  court  of  high  commission;  the  nature  whereof 
is  the  same  with  that  amongst  the  Jews,  albeit  the  power 
be  not  so  great.  The  other  way  happily  may  like  you  better, 
because  Master  Beza,  in  his  last  book  save  onc*^  written  about 
these  matters,  professeth  himself  to  be  now  weary  of  such 
combats  and  encounters,  whether  by  word  or  writing,  inas- 
much as  he  findeth  that ''  controversies  thereby  are  made  but 
''  brawls ;"  and  therefore  wisheth  ''  that  in  some  common 
'*  lawful  assembly  of  churches  all  these  strifes  may  at  once  be 
"  decided." 

•  Praef.  Tract,  de  Excom.  et  Preubyt. 
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PREFACE,       [5.]  Sliall  there  be  in  the  meanwhile  no  '' doings  ?''  Tes. 

— Uiu.  There  are  the  weightier  matters  of  the  Liw^  ^'judgment,  and 
^^  mercy,  and  fidelity^/'  These  things  we  ought  to  do;  and 
these  things,  while  we  contend  about  less,  we  leave  undone. 
Happier  are  thej  whom  the  Lord  when  he  cometh,  shall  find 
doing  in  these  things,  than  disputing  about ''  doctors,  elders, 
f<  and  deacons.^'  Or  if  there  be  no  remedy  but  somewhat 
needs  ye  must  do  which  may  tend  to  the  setting  forward  of 
your  discipline;  do  that  which  wise  men,  who  think  some 
statute  of  the  realm  more  fit  to  be  repealed  than  to  stand  in 
force,  are  accustomed  to  do  before  they  come  to  parliament 
where  the  place  of  enacting  is;  that  is  to  say,  spend  the 
time  in  re-examining  more  duly  your  cause,  and  in  more 
throughly  considering  of  that  which  ye  labour  to  oyer- 
throw.  As  for  the  orders  which  are  established,  sith  equity 
and  reason,  the  law  of  nature,  Ood  and  man,  do  all  {avour 
that  which  is  in  being,  till  orderly  judgment  of  decision  be 
giyen  against  it;  it  is  but  justice  to  exact  of  you,  and  per- 
verseness  in  you  it  should  be  to  deny,  thereunto  your  willing 
obedience. 

[6.]  Not  that  I  judge  it  a  thing  allowable  for  men  to  ob- 
serve those  laws  which  in  their  hearts  they  are  steadfastly  per- 
suaded to  be  against  the  law  of  God :  but  your  persuasion  in 
this  case  ye  are  all  bound  for  the  time  to  suspend ;  and  in 
otherwise  doing,  ye  ofiend  against  God  by  troubling  his 
Church  without  any  just  or  necessary  cause.  Be  it  that 
there  are  some  reasons  indudng  you  to  think  hardly  of  our 
laws.  Are  those  reasons  demonstrative,  are  they  necessary, 
or  but  mere  probabilities  only?  An  argument  necessary  and 
demonstrative  is  such,  as  being  proposed  unto  any  man  and 
understood,  the  mind  cannot  choose  But  inwardly  assent. 
Any  one  such  reason  dischargeth,  I  grant,  the  conscience, 
and  setteth  it  at  full  liberty,  [^or  the  public  approbation 
I  given  by  the  body  of  this,  whole  church  unto  those  things 
I  which  are  established,  doth  make  it  bu{  probable  that  they 
are  good.7  And  therefore  unto  a  necessary  proof  that  they 
are  not  good  it  must  give  place.  But  if  the  skilfnllest 
amongst  you  can  shew  that  all  the  books  ye  have  hitherto 
written  be  able  to  afford  any  one  argument  of  this  nature,  let 
the  instance  be  given.     As  for  probabilities,  what  thing  was 

*  Matt,  xxiii.  33. 
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there  eyer  set  down  so  agreeable  with  sound  reason,  but  some  preface, 
probable  show  against  it  might  be  made  ?  Is  it  meet  that  ^^^''•'''' 
when  publicly  things  are  received,  and  have  taken  place, 
general  obedience  thereunto  should  cease  to  be  exacted,  in 
case  this  or  that  private  person,  led  with  some  probable  con- 
ceit^ should  make  open  protestation,  ^'  I  Peter  or  John  dis- 
''  allow  them,  and  pronounce  them  nought  ?''  In  which  case 
your  answer  will  be,  that  concerning  the  laws  of  our  church, 
they  are  not  only  condemned  in  the  opinion  of  ''a  private 
"  man,  but  of  thousands,''  yea  and  even  ^'  of  those  amongst 
''  which  divers  are  in  public  charge  and  authority"*^/'  As 
though  when  public  consent  of  the  whole  hath  established 
any  thing,  every  man's  judgment  being  thereunto  compared 
were  not  private,  howsoever  his  calling  be  to  some  kind  of 
public  charge.  ]So  that  of  peace  and  quietness  there  is  not  \ 
any  way  possible,  unless  the  probable  voice  of  every  entire 
society  or  body  politic  overrule  all  private  of  like  nature  in 
the  same  body. '  Which  thing  effectually  proveth,  that  Ood, 
being  author  of  peace  and  not  of  confusion  in  the  church, 
must  needs  be  author  of  those  men's  peaceable  resolutions, 
who  concerning  these  things  have  determined  with  themselves 
to  think  and  do  as  the  church  they  are  of  decreeth,  till  they 
see  necessary  cause  enforcing  them  to  the  contrary. 

VII.  Nor  is  mine  own  intent  any  other  in  these  several  '^^  matter 
books  of  discourse,  than  to  make  it  appear  unto  you,  that  for  in  these 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  this  land,  we  are  led  by  great  reason  ^^^ 
to  observe  them,  and  ye  by  no  necessity  bound  to  impugn 
them.      It  is  no  part  of  my  secret  meaning  to  draw  you 
hereby  into  hatred,  or  to  set  upon  the  face  of  this  cause  any 
fairer  glass  than  the  naked  truth  doth  afford ;  but  my  whole 
endeavour  is  to  resolve  the  conscience,  and  to  shew  as  near 
as  I  can  what  in  this  controversy  the  heart  is  to  think,  if  it 
will  follow  the  light  of  sound  and  sincere  judgment,  without 
either  doud  of  prejudice,  or  mist  of  passionate  affection. 

[2.]  Wherefore  seeing  that  laws  and  ordinances  in  par- 
ticular, whether  such  as  we  observe,  or  such  as  yourselves 
would  have  established  ;^when  the  mind  doth  sift  and 
examine  them,  it  must  needs  have  often  recourse  to  a  number 
of  doubts  and  questions  about  the  nature,  kinds,  and  qualities 

•  T.aUb.iii.p.i8i. 
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PREFACB,  of  laws  in  general;  whereof  unless  it  be  thorongUj  infonned^ 
— '- — i — 1  there  will  appear  no  certainty  to  stay  onr  persuasion  upon : 
I  have  for  that  cause  set  down  in  the  first  place  an  intro- 
duction on  both  sides  needfal  to  be  considered:  declaring 
therein  what  law  is^  how  different  kinds  of  laws  there  are, 
»    and  what  force  thej  are  of  according  unto  each  kind. 

[3.]  This  done,  because  je  suppose  the  laws  for  which  ye 
strive  are  found  in  Scripture,  but  those  not  against  which  ye 
strive;  and  upon  this  surmise  are  drawn  to  hold  it  as  the 
very  main  pillar  of  your  whole  cause,  '^  That  Scripture  ought 
'^  to  be  the  only  rule  of  all  our  actions,''  and  consequently 
that  the  church-orders  which  we  observe  being  not  com- 
manded in  Scripture^  are  offensive  and  displeasant  unto  Ood : 
I  have  spent  the  second  Book  in  sifting  of  this  pointy  which 
standeth  with  you  for  the  first  and  chiefest  principle  whereon 
ye  build. 

[4.]  Whereunto  the  next  in  degree  is.  That  as  Gt>d  will 
have  always  a  Church  upon  earth,  while  the  world  dotii  con- 
tinue, and  that  Church  stand  in  need  of  government;  of  which 
government  it  behoveth  Himself  to  be  both  the  Author  and 
Teacher :  so  it  cannot  stand  with  duty  that  man  should  ever 
presume  in  any  wise  to  change  and  alter  the  same;  and  there- 
fore "  that  in  Scripture  there  must  of  necessity  be  found  some 
''  particular  form  of  Polity  Ecclesiastical,  the  Laws  whereof 
'^  admit  not  any  kind  of  alteration/' 

[5.]  The  first  three  Books  being  thus  ended,  the  fourth 
proceedeth  from  the  general  grounds  and  foundations  of  your 
cause  unto  your  general  accusations  against  us,  as  having  in 
the  orders  of  our  church  (for  so  you  pretend)  ''  corrupted 
*'  the  right  form  of  church-polity  with  manifold  popish  rites 
'*  and  ceremonies,  which  certain  reformed  churches  have 
^^  banished  from  amongst  them,  and  have  thereby  given  us 
'^  such  example  as"  (you  think)  ''  we  ought  to  follow."  This 
your  assertion  hath  herein  drawn  us  to  make  search,  whether 
these  be  just  exceptions  against  the  customs  of  our  church, 
when  ye  plead  that  they  are  the  same  which  the  church  of 
Rome  hath,  or  that  they  are  not  the  same  which  some  other 
reformed  churches  have  devised. 

[6.]  Of  those  four  Books  which  remain  and  are  bestowed 
about  the  specialties  of  that  cause  which  lieth  in  controversy. 
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with  us  they  are;  nor  that  power,  whereby  the  persons  of 
men  are  consecrated  unto  the  ministry,  be  disposed  of  in  such 
manner  as  the  laws  of  this  church  do  allow.  The  second  and 
third  are  concerning  the  power  of  jurisdiction :  the  one,  whe- 
ther laymen,  such  as  your  governing  elders  are,  ought  in  all 
congregations  for  ever  to  be  invested  with  that  power;  the 
other,  whether  bishops  may  have  that  power  over  other  pas- 
tors, and  therewithal  that  honour,  which  with  us  they  have  ? 
And  because  besides  the  power  of  order  which  all  consecrated 
persons  have,  and  the  power  of  jurisdiction  which  neither  they 
all  nor  they  only  have,  there  is  a  third  power,  a  power  of 
ecclesiastical  dominion,  communicable,  as  we  think,  unto  per- 
sons not  ecclesiastical,  and  most  fit  to  be  restrained  unto  the 
Prince  or  Sovereign  commander  over  the  whole  body  politic  : 
the  eighth  book  we  have  allotted  unto  this  question,  and  have 
sifted  therein  your  objections  against  those  preeminences  royal 
which  thereunto  appertain. 

[7.]  Thus  have  I  laid  before  you  the  brief  of  these  my 
travails,  and  presented  unto  your  view  the  limbs  of  that  cause 
litigious  between  us :  the  whole  entire  body  whereof  being 
thus  compact,  it  shall  be  no  troublesome  thing  for  any  man  to 
find  each  particular  controversy's  resting-place,  and  the  cohe- 
rence it  hath  with  those  things,  either  on  which  it  dependeth, 
or  which  depend  on  it. 

YIII.  The  case  so  standing  therefore,  my  brethren,  as  it  How  just 
doth,  the  wisdom  of  governors  ye  must  not  blame,  in  that  ^^^^ 
they  Airther  also  forecasting  the  manifold  strange  and  danger-  the  mani. 
ous  innovations  which  are  more  than  likely  to  follow,  if  your  ^^oua  " 
discipline  should  take  place,  have  for  that  cause  thought  it^^ents 

i*    ^     •      t  -IT  a  likely  to 

hitherto  a  part  of  their  duty  to  withstand  your  endeavours  ensae  upon 
that  way.     The  rather,  for  that  they  have  seen  already  some  J^*^^" 
small  beginnings  of  the  fruits  thereof,  in  them  who  concurring  formation, 
with  you  in  judgment  about  the  necessity  of  that  discipline,  ^|^*^  ?^ 
have  adventured  without  more  ado  to  separate  themselves 
firom  the  rest  of  the  Church,  and  to  put  yoiu:  speculations  in 
execution.     These  a^n^s  hastiness  the  warier  sort  of  you 
doth  not  commend  ;^^  wish  they  had  held  themselves  longer 
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PRRFACB,  in.  and  not  so  danfireronsly  flown  al»*oad  before  the  feathers  of 
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— '- —  '   the  cause  had  been  grown;  their  error  with  merciful  terms 
ye  reprove^  naming  them/  in  great  conmuseiation  of  mind, 
your  "  poor  brethren/'     They  on  the  contrary  side  more 
bitterly  accuse  you  as  their  ^' false  brethren/'   and  against 
you  they  plead,  saying :  **  From  your  breasts  it  is  that  we 
have  sucked  those  things,  which  when  ye  deliTered  unto  ns 
ye  termed  that  heavenly,  sincere,  and  wholesome  milk  of 
God's  word^,  howsoever  ye  now  abhor  as  poison  that  which 
the  virtue  thereof  hath  wrought  and  brought  forth  in  ns. 
You  sometime  our  companions,  guides  and  familiars,  with 
"  whom  we  have  had  most  sweet  oonsultationst>  are  now 
become  our  professed  adversaries,  because  we  think  the 
statute-cong^gations  in  England  to  be  no  true  Christian 
"  churches ;  because  we  have  severed  ourselves  fix>m  them ; 
'^  and  because  without  their  leave  and  license  that  are  in  civil 
"  authority,  we  have  secretly  framed  our  own  churches  ac- 
cording to  the  platform  of  the  word  of  God.     For  of  that 
point  between  you  and  us  there  is  no  controversy.    Alas ! 
"  what  would  ye  have  us  to  do  7    At  such  time  as  ye  were 
content  to  accept  us  in  the  number  of  your  own,  your 
teachings  we  heard,  we  read  your  writings :   and  though 
we  would,  yet  able  we  are  not  to  forget  with  what  zeal  ye 
have  ever  professed,  that  in  the  English  congregations  (for 
so  many  of  them  as  be  ordered  according  unto  their  own 
laws)  the  very  public  service  of  God  is  fraught  as  touching 
matter  with  heaps  of  intolerable  pollutions,  and  as  concern- 
ing form,  borrowed  from  the  shop  of  Antichrist ;   hateful 
both  ways  in  the  eyes  of  the  Most  Holy ;  the  kind  of  their 
^*  government    by  bishops    and    archbishops    antichristian ; 
that  discipline  which  Christ  hath  '  essentially  tied,'  that  is 
to  say,  so  imited  unto  his  Church,  that  we  cannot  account  it 
really  to  be  his  Church  which  hath  not  in  it  the  same  disci- 
pline, that  very  discipline  no  less  there  despised,  than  in 
the  highest  throne  of  Antichrist ;{ ;   all  such  parts  of  the 
"  word  of  Qod  as  do  any  way  concern  that  discipline  no  less 
unsoundly  taught  and  interpreted  by  all  authorized  English 
pastors,  than  by  Antichrist's  iactors  themselves ;  at  baptism 
crossing,  at  the  supper  of  the  Lord  kneeling,  at  both,  a 
♦  I  Pet.  ii.  a.  t  Psalm  Iv.  13.  J  Pref.  against  Dr.  Bancr. 
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recognizance  usual.  Being  moved  with  these  and  the  like 
your  effectual  discourses^  whereunto  we  gave  most  attentive 
ear^  till  they  entered  even  into  our  souls^  and  were  as  fire 
**  within  our  bosoms ;  we  thought  we  might  hereof  be  bold  to 
*^  conclude^  that  sith  no  such  antichiistian  synagogue  may  be 
**  accounted  a  true  church  of  Christy  you  by  accusing  all 
**  congregations  ordered  according  to  the  laws  of  England 
**  as  antichristian^  did  mean  to  condemn  those  congregations, 
''  as  not  being  any  of  them  worthy  the  name  of  a  true  Christ- 
**  ian  diurch.  Ye  tell  us  now  it  is  not  your  meaning.  '  But 
"  what  meant  your  often  threatenings  of  them,  who  professing 
"  themselves  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Sion,  were  too  loth  to 
depart  wholly  as  they  should  out  of  Babylon  ?  Whereat  our 
hearts  being  fearfully  troubled,  we  durst  not,  we  durst  not 
continue  longer  so  near  her  confines,  lest  her  plagues  might 
suddenly  overtake  us,  before  we  did  cease  to  be  partakers 
''  with  her  sins :  for  so  we  could  not  choose  but  acknow- 
'^  ledge  with  grief  that  we  were,  when,  they  doing  evil,  we 
''  by  our  presence  in  their  assemblies  seemed  to  like  thereof, 
'^  or  at  leastwise  not  so  earnestly  to  dislike,  as  became  men 
heartily  zealous  of  God^s  gloiy.  For  adventuring  to  erect 
the  discipline  of  Christ  without  the  ledve  of  the  Christian 
magistrate,  haply  ye  may  condemn  us  as  fools,  in  that  we 
hazard  thereby  our  estates  and  persons  Airther  than  you 
^  which  are  that  way  more  wise  think  necessary :  but  of  any 
**  offence  or  sin  therein  committed  against  GK>d,  with  what 
"  conscience  can  you  accuse  us,  when  your  own  positions  are, 
''  that  the  things  we  observe  should  every  of  them  be  dearer 
''  unto  us  than  ten  thousand  lives ;  that  they  are  the  peremp- 
''  tory  commandments  of  Ood ;  that  no  mortal  man  can  dis- 
"  pense  with  them,  and  that  the  magistrate  grievously  sinneth 
"  in  not  constraining  thereunto  ?  Will  ye  blame  any  man  for 
doing  that  of  his  own  accord,  which  all  men  should  be  com- 
pelled to  do  that  are  not  willing  of  themselves  ?  When  Ood 
commandeth,  shaU  we  answer  that  we  will  obey,  if  so  be 
Cffisar  will  grant  us  leave  ?  Is  discipline  an  ecclesiastical 
"  matter  or  a  ciYil  ?  If  an  ecclesiastical,  it  must  of  necessity 
belong  to  the  duty  of  the  minister.  And  the  minister 
(you  say)  holdeth  all  his  authority  of  doing  whatsoever 
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PRKFACB,  ^^  belongeth  unto  the  spiritual  chargpe  of  the  house  of  Ood 

i(  even  immediately  from  God  himself^  without  dependency 

'^  upon  any  ma^trate.  Whereupon  it  followeth,  as  we  sup- 
^^  pose,  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  being  willing  to  be 
under  the  sceptre  of  Christ,  the  minister  of  God,  into  whose 
hands  the  Lord  himself  hath  put  that  sceptre,  is  without  all 
excuse  if  thereby  he  guide  them  not.  Nor  do  we  find  that 
hitherto  greatly  ye  have  disliked  those  churches  abroad, 
where  the  people  with  direction  of  their  godly  ministers 
have  even  against  the  will  of  the  magistrate  brought  in 
either  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  Jesus  Christ.  For 
which  cause  we  must  now  think  the  very  same  thing  of 
you,  which  our  Saviour  did  sometime  utter  concerning 
falsehearted  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  '  they  say,  and  do 
^'  not^.^  '*  Thus  the  foolish  Barrowist  deriveth  his  schism 
by  way  of  conclusion,  as  to  him  it  seemeth,  directly  and 
plainly  out  of  your  principles.  Him  therefore  we  leave  to 
be  satisfied  by  you  from  whom  he  hath  sprung. 

[2.]  And  if  such  by  your  own  acknowledgment  be  per- 
sons dangerous,  although  as  yet  the  alterations  which  they 
have  made  are  of  small  and  tender  growth;  the  changes 
Ukely  to  ensue  throughout  all  states  and  vocations  within 
this  land,  in  case  your  desire  should  take  place,  must  be 
thought  upon. 

First  concerning  the  supreme  power  of  the  Highest,  they 
are  no  small  prerogatives,  which  now  thereunto  belong- 
ing the  form  of  your  discipline  will  constrain  it  to  resign ; 
as  in  the  last  book  of  this  treatise  we  have  shewed  at 
large. 

Again  it  may  justiy  be  feared  whether  our  English 
nobility,  when  the  matter  came  in  trial,  would  contentedly 
suffer  themselves  to  be  always  at  the  call,  and  to  stand  to 
the  sentence  of  a  number  of  mean  persons  assisted  with 
the  presence  of  their  poor  teacher,  a  man  (as  sometimes  it 
happeneth)  though  better  able  to  speak,  yet  little  or  no  whit 
apter  to  judge,  than  the  rest :  from  whom,  be  their  dealings 
never  so  absurd,  (unless  it  be  by  way  of  complaint  to  a 
synod,)  no  appeal  may  be  made  unto  any  one  of  higher 
power,  inasmuch  as  the  order  of  your  discipline  admitteth  no 

*  Matt.  zxiiL  3. 
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standing  inequality  of  courts^  no  spiritual  judge  to  have  any  preface, 
ordinary  superior  on  earthy  but  as  many  supremacies  as  there  — '■ — '— 
are  parishes  and  several  congregations. 

[3.]  Neither  is  it  altogether  without  cause  that  so  majiy 
do  fear  the  overthrow  of  all  learning  as  a  threatened  sequel 
of  this  your  intended  discipline.  For  if  '^  the  world's  pre- 
"  servation''  depend  upon  ^'  the  multitude  of  the  wise  * '/' 
and  of  that  sort  the  number  hereafter  be  not  likely  to  wax 
over-great, ''  when''  (that  wherewith  the  son  of  Sirach  pro- 
fesseth  himself  at  the  heart  grieved)  "  men  of  understanding 
''  are"  already  so  "  little  set  by  t '"  how  should  their  minds 
whom  the  love  of  so  precious  a  jewel  fiUeth  with  secret  jea- 
lousy even  in  regard  of  the  least  things  which  may  any  way 
hinder  the  flourishing  estate  thereof,  choose  but  misdoubt 
lest  this  discipline,  which  always  you  match  with  divine 
doctrine  as  her  natural  and  true  sister,  be  found  unto  all 
kinds  of  knowledge  a  step-mother ;  seeing  that  the  greatest 
worldly  hopes,  which  are  proposed  unto  the  ohiefest  kind  of 
learning,  ye  seek  utterly  to  extirpate  as  weeds,  and  have 
grounded  your  platform  on  such  propositions  as  do  after  a 
sort  undermine  those  most  renowned  habitations,  whence 
through  the  goodness  of  Almighty  Ood  all  conmxendable 
arts  and  sciences  are  with  exceeding  great  industry  hitherto 
(and  so  may  they  for  ever  continue)  studied,  proceeded  in, 
and  professed  ?  To  charge  you  as  purposely  bent  to  the 
overthrow  of  that,  wherein  so  many  of  you  have  attained  no 
small  perfection,  were  injurious.  Only  therefore  I  wish  that 
yourselves  did  well  consider,  how  opposite  certain  of  your 
positions  are  imto  the  state  of  collegiate  societies,  whereon 
the   two  universities  consist.      Those   degrees  which  their  ^ 

statutes  bind  them  to  take  are  by  your  laws  taken  away; 
yourselves  who  have  sought  them  ye  so  excuse,  as  that  ye 
would  have  men  to  think  ye  judge  them  not  allowable, 
but  tolerable  only,  and  to  be  borne  with,  for  some  help  which 
ye  find  in  them  imto  the  furtherance  of  your  purposes,  till  the 
corrupt. estate  of  the  Church  may  be  better  reformed. ^^Your 
laws  forbidding  ecclesiastical  persons  utterly  the  exercise  of 
civil  power  must  needs  deprive  the  heads  and  masters  in  the 
same  colleges  of  all  such  authority  as  now  they  exercise, 

*  Sap.  vL  34.  t  Ecclus.  xxvi.  a8« 
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PREFAGB,  either  at  home,  hj  ptinifihing  the  faults  of  those,  who  not  as 

-^  children  to  their  parents  by  the  law  of  nature,  but  altogether 

by  civil  authority  are  subject  unto  them ;  or  abroad  by  key- 
ing courts  amongst  their  tenants!]  Your  laws  making  per- 
manent inequality  amongst  ministers  a  thing  repugnant  to 
the  word  of  Grod,  enforce  those  colleges,  the  seniors  whereof 
are  all  or  any  part  of  them  ministers  under  the  government 
of  a  master  in  the  same  vocation,  to  choose  as  oft  as  they  meet 
together  a  new  president.  For  if  so  ye  judge  it  necessaiy  to 
do  in  sjmods,  for  the  avoiding  of  permanent  inequality 
amongst  ministers,  the  same  cause  must  needs  even  in  these 
collegiate  assemblies  enforce  the  Uke.  Except  peradventure 
ye  mean  to  avoid  all  such  absurdities,  by  dissolving  those 
corporations,  and  by  bringing  the  universities  unto  the  form 
of  the  school  of  Geneva.  Which  thing  men  the  rather  are 
inclined  to  look  for,  inasmuch  as  the  ministry,  whereinto 
their  founders  with  singular  providence  have  by  the  same 
statutes  appointed  them  necessarily  to  enter  at  a  certain  time, 
your  laws  bind  them  much  more  necessarily  to  forbear,  till 
some  parish  abroad  call  for  them. 

[4.]  Your  opinion  concerning  the  law  civil  is  that  the 
knowledge  thereof  might  be  spared,  as  a  thing  which  this 
land  doth  not  need  *.  Ph>fessor8  in  that  kind  being  few,  ye 
are  the  bolder  to  spurn  at  them,  and  not  to  dissemble  your 
minds  as  concerning  their  removal :  in  whose  studies  although 
myself  have  not  much  been  conversant,  nevertheless  exceed- 
ing great  cause  I  see  there  is  to  wish  that  thereunto  more 
encouragement  were  given ;  as  well  for  the  singular  treasures 
of  wisdom  therein  contained,  as  also  for  the  great  use  we 
have  thereof,  both  in  decision  of  certain  kinds  of  causes 
arising  daily  within  ourselves,  and  especially  for  oomm^tse 
with  nations  abroad,  whereunto  that  knowledge  is  most 
requisite.  The  reasons  wherewith  ye  would  persuade  that 
Scripture  is  the  only  rule  to  frame  all  oar  actions  by,  are  in 
every  respect  as  effectual  for  proof  that  the  same  is  the 'only 
law  whereby  to  determine  all  our  civil  contfoversies.  And 
then  what  doth  let,  but  that  as  those  men  may  have  their 
desire^  who  frankly  broach  it  already  that  the  work  of  reform- 

*  Humb.  Motion  to  the  L.  L.  p.  50. 
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ation  will  never  be  perfect,  till  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ  be  re-  preface, 

ceived  alone ;  so  pleaders  and  counsellors  may  bring  their  books '-^ 

of  the  common  law^  and  bestow  them  as  the  students  of  curious 
and  needless  arts  *  did  theirs  in  the  Apostles'  time  ?  I  leave 
them  to  scan  how  far  those  words  of  yours  may  reach^  wherein 
ye  declare  that^  whereas  now  many  houses  lie  waste  through 
inordinate  suits  of  law^  "  this  one  thing  will  shew  the  ex- 
cellency of  discipline  for  the  wealth  of  the  realm^  and  quiet 
of  subjects;  that  the  Church  is  to  censure  such  a  party  who 
is  apparently  troublesome  and  contentious,  and  witiiout 
^^  reasonable  cauee  upon  a  mere  will  and  stomach  doth  vex  and 
"  molest  his  brother,  and  trouble  the  country  f"  For  mine 
own  part  I  do  not  see  but  that  it  might  very  well  agree  with 
your  principles,  if  your  discipline  were  fully  planted,  even  to 
lend  out  your  writs  of  surcease  unto  all  courts  of  England 
besides,  for  the  most  things  handled  in  them. 

[5.]  A  great  deal  further  I  might  proceed  and  descend 
lower.  But  forasmuch  as  against  all  these  and  the  like 
difficulties  your  answer  is  %,  that  we  ought  to  search  what 
things  are  consonant  to  God's  will,  not  which  be  most 
for  our  own  ease;  and  therefore  that  your  discipline  being, 
(for  such  is  your  error)  the  absolute  commandment  of 
Almighty  God,  it  must  be  received  although  the  world  by 
receiving  it  should  be  clean  turned  upside  down ;  herein 
lieth  the  greatest  danger  of  all.  For  whereas  the  name  of 
divine  authority  is  used  to  countenance  these  things,  which 
are  not  the  commandments  of  God,  but  your  own  erroneous 
collections;  on  him  ye  must  father  whatsoever  ye  shall 
afterwards  be  led,  either  to  do  in  withstanding  the  adver- 
saries of  your  cause,  or  to  think  in  maintenance  of  your 
doings.  And  what  this  may  be,  God  doth  know.  In  such 
lands  of  error  the  mind  once  imagining  itself  to  seek  the 
execution  of  God's  will,  laboureth  forthwith  to  remove  both 
things  and  persons  which  any  way  hinder  it  from  taking 
place ;  and  in  such  cases  if  any  strange  or  new  thing  seem 
requisite  to  be  done,  a  strange  and  new  opinion  concerning 
the  lawfulness  thereof  is  withal  received  and  broached  imder 
countenance  of  divine  authority. 

*  Acts  xix.  19.        t  Humb.  Motion,  p.  74.        X  Counterp.  p.  108. 
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PREFACE,  [6.]  One  example  herein  may  serve  for  manj^  to  shew 
^•^^  '  that  false  opinions,  touching  the  will  of  God  to  have  things 
done,  are  wont  to  bring  forth  mighty  and  violent  practices 
against  the  hinderances  of  them;  and  those  practices  new 
opinions  more  pernicious  than  the  first,  yea  most  extremely 
sometimes  opposite  to  that  which  the  first  did  seem  to 
intend.  Where  the  people  took  upon  them  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church  by  casting  out  popish  superstition,  they 
having  received  from  their  pastors  a  general  instruction 
^'  that  whatsoever  the  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted 
^'  must  be  rooted  out*,'*  proceeded  in  some  foreign  places 
so  far  that  down  went  oratories  and  the  very  temples  of 
Ood  themselves.  For  as  they  chanced  to  take  the  compass 
of  their  commission  stricter  or  larger,  so  their  dealings 
were  accordingly  more  or  less  moderate.  Amongst  others 
there  sprang  up  presently  one  kind  of  men,  with  whose  zeal 
and  forwardness  the  rest  being  compared  were  thought  to 
be  marvellous  cold  and  dull.  These  groimding  themselves 
on  rules  more  general ;  that  whatsoever  the  law  of  Christ 
commandeth  not,  thereof  Antichrist  is  the  author :  and  that 
whatsoever  Antichrist  or  his  adherents  did  in  the  world, 
the  true  professors  of  Christ  are  to  undo;  found  out  many 
things  more  than  others  had  done,  the  extirpation  whereof 
was  in  their  conceit  as  necessary  as  of  any  thing  before 
removed.  Hereupon  they  secretly  made  their  doleM  com- 
plaints every  where  as  they  wentf*  that  albeit  the  wor^d 
did  begin  to  profess  some  dislike  of  that  which  was  evil 
in  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  yet  fruits  worthy  of  a  true 
repentance  were  not  seen;  and  that  if  men  did  repent  as 
they  ought,  they  must  endeavour  to  purge  the  earth  of 
all  manner,  evil,  to  the  end  there  might  follow  a  new  world 
afterward,  wherein  righteousness  only  should  dwell.  Private 
repentance  they  said  must  appear  by  every  man's  fashioning 
his  own  life  contrajy  unto  the  customs  and  orders  of  this 
present  world,  both  in  greater  things  and  in  less.  To  this 
purpose  they  had  always  in  their  mouths  those  greater  things, 
charity,  faith,  the  true  fear  of  God,  the  cross,  the  mortifica* 
tion  of  the  flesh  J.      All   their  exhortations  were  t(K  set 


*  Matt.  XV.  I 
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light  of  the  things  in  this  worlds  to  count  riches  and  honours  preface, 
vanity,  and  in  token  thereof  not  only  to  seek  neither,  but  — '■ — — 
if  men  were  possessors  of  both,  even  to  cast  away  the  one 
and  resign  the  other,  that  all  men  might  see  their  unfeigned 
conversion  unto  Christ*.  They  were  solicitors  of  men  to 
fasts  t,  to  often  meditations  of  heavenly  things,  and  as  it 
were  conferences  in  secret  with  God  by  prayers,  not  framed 
according  to  the  frozen  manner  of  the  world,  but  expressing 
such  fervent  desires  as  might  even  force  Ood  to  hearken 
imto  them.  Where  they  found  men  in  diet,  attire,  furni- 
ture of  house,  or  any  other  way,  observers  of  civility  and 
decent  order,  such  they  reproved  as  being  carnally  and 
earthly  minded.  Every  word  otherwise  than  severely  and 
sadly  uttered  seemed  to  pierce  like  a  sword  through  them  %• 
I£  any  man  were  pleasant,  their  manner  was  presently  with 
deep  sighs  to  repeat  those  words  of  our  Saviour  Christ, 
"  Woe  be  to  you  which  now  laugh,  for  ye  shall  lament  §.'' 
So  great  was  their  delight  to  be  always  in  trouble,  that 
such  as  did  quietly  lead  their  lives,  they  judged  of  all  other  , 
men  to  be  in  most  dangerous  case.  They  so  much  affected  • 
to  cross  the  ordinary  custom  in  every  thing,  that  when  other 
men^s  use  was  to  put  on  better  attire,  they  would  be  sure ' 
to  shew  themselves  openly  abroad  in  worse :  the  ordinary 
names  of  the  days  in  the  week  they  thought  it  a  kind  of 
pro&neness  to  use,  and  therefore  accustomed  themselves  to 
make  no  other  distinction  than  by  numbers,  the  First,  Second, 
Third  day||.  \ 

[7.]  From  this  they  proceeded  unto  public  reformation,  first 
ecclesiastical,  and  then  civil.  Touching  the  former,  they 
boldly  avouched  that  themselves  only  had  the  truth,  which 
thing  upon  peril  of  their  lives  they  would  at  all  times  defend ; 
and  that  since  the  apostles  lived,  the  same  was  never  before 
in  all  points  sincerely  taught  If.  "^Wherefore  that  things  might 
again  be  brought  to  that  ancient  integrity  which  Jesus  Christ 
by  his  word  requireth,  they  began  to  control  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel  for  attributing  so  much  force  and  virtue  unto 
the  scriptures  of  God  read,  whereas  the  truth  was,  that  when 
the  word  is  said  to  engender  faith  in  the  heart,  and  to  con- 

*  p.  16.  t  p.  118, 119,  X  p.  116, 120. 
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PREFACE,  vert  the  bouI  of  man,  or  to  woA  any  sueli  spiritoal  divine 
'^^  '^'  eflTect,  these  speeches  are  not  thereunto  appliable  as  it  is 
read  or  preached,  but  as  it  is  ingrafted  in  us  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  opening  the  eyes  of  our  understanding, 
and  so  revealing  the  mysteries  of  God,  according  to  that  which 
Jeremy  promised  before  should  be,  saying,  ^^  I  will  put  my 
'^  law  in  their  inwaid  parts,  and  I  will  write  it  in  their 
"  hearts  */l}  The  Book  of  God  they  notwithstanding  for  the 
most  part  so  admired,  that  other  disputation  against  their 
opinions  than  only  by  allegation  of  Scripture  they  would  not 
hear ;  besides  it  they  thought  no  other  writings  in  the  world 
should  be  studied ;  insomuch  as  one  of  their  great  prophets  ex- 
horting them  to  cast  away  all  respects  unto  human  writings, 
so  far  to  his  motion  they  condescended,  that  as  many  as  had 
any  books  save  the  Holy  Bible  in  their  custody,  they  brought 
and  set  them  publicly  on  firef*  When  they  and  their  Bibles 
were  alone  together,  what  strange  fantastical  opmion  soever 
at  any  time  entered  into  their  heads,  their  use  was  to  think 
the  Spirit  taught  it  them.  Their  phrensies  concerning  our 
Saviour's  incarnation,  the  state  of  sotds  departed,  and  such- 
like %,  are  things  needless  to  be  rehearsed.  And  forasmuch 
as  they  were  of  the  same  suite  with  those  of  whom  the  apo- 
stle speaketh,  saying,  "  They  are  still  learning,  but  never 
^'  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  truth  §,^^  it  was  no  marvel  to 
see  them  every  day  broach  some  new  thing,  not  heard  of 
before.  Which  restless  levity  they  did  interpret  to  be  their 
growing  to  spiritual  perfection,  and  a  proceeding  from  fidth 
to  £Eiith  ||.  The  differences  amongst  them  grew  by  this  mean 
in  a  manner  infinite,  so  that  scarcely  was  there  found  any  one 
of  them,  the  forge  of  whose  brain  was  not  possessed  with 
some  special  mystery.  Whereupon,  although  their  mutual 
contentions^  were  most  fiercely  prosecuted  amongst  them- 
selves, yet  when  they  came  to  defend  the  cause  common  to 
them  all  against  the  adversaries  of  their  faction,  they  had 
ways  to  lick  one  another  whole;  the  sounder  in  his  own  per- 
suasion excusing  the  dear  brethren**,  which  were  not  so  far 
enlightened,  and  professing  a  charitable  hope  of  the  nxercy  of 

♦  Jer.  xxxi.  33.    [De  Br^,  p.  81,        J  [De  Br^s,  1.  ii.  and  iiij 
9^]  ^  §  3  Tim,  iii.  7,  p.  65.         ||  p.  66. 
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God  towards  them  notwithstanding^  their  swerving  from  him  prepack, 

in  some  things.     Their  own  ministers  they  highly  magnified '— 

as  men  whose  vocation  was  from  God  * ;  the  rest  their  man- 
ner was  to  term  disdainfully  Scribes  and  Pharisees  t>  to 
acooimt  their  calling  a  human  creature^  and  to  detain  the 
people  as  much  as  might  be  firom  hearing  them.  As  touching 
Sacraments  %,  Baptism  administered  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
they  judged  to  be  but  an  execrable  mockery  and  no  baptism ; 
both  because  the  ministers  thereof  in  the  Papacy  are  wicked 
idolaters^  lewd  persons,  thieves  and  murderers,  cursed  crea- 
tures, ignorant  beasts ;  and  also  for  that  to  baptize  is  a  proper 
action  belonging  unto  none  but  the  Church  of  Christ,  whereas 
Rome  is  Antichrist's  synagogue.  The  custom  of  using  god- 
£Eithers  and  godmothers  at  christenings  they  scorned  §.  Bap- 
tizing of  infants,  although  confessed  by  themselves  to  have 
been  continued  ever  sithence  the  very  ApostW  own  times, 
yet  they  altogether  condemned ;  partly  because  sundry  errors 
are  of  no  less  antiquity  ||;  and  partly  for  that  there  is  no 
commandment  in  the  gospel  of  Christ  which  saith,  "  Baptize 
''  infants^ '"  but  he  contrariwise  in  saying,  '^  Go  preach 
"  and  baptize,''  doth  appoint  that  the  minister  of  baptism 
shall  in  that  action  first  administer  doctrine,  and  then  baptism ; 
as  also  in  saying,  "  Whosoever  doth  believe  and  is  baptized," 
he  appointeth  that  the  party  to  whom  baptism  is  administered 
shall  first  believe  and  then  be  baptized;  to  the  end  that 
believing  may  go  before  this  sacrament  in  the  receiver,  no 
otherwise  than  preaching  in  the  giver ;  sith  equally  in  both^ 
the  law  of  Christ  declareth  not  only  what  things  are  required, 
but  also  in  what  order  they  are  required.  The  Eucharist  they 
received  (pretending  our  Lord  and  Saviour's  example)  after 
supper ;  and  for  avoiding  all  those  impieties  which  have  been 
grounded  upon* the  mystical  words  of  Christ,  ^'This  is  my 
"  body,  this  is  my  blood,"  they  thought  it  not  safe  to  mention 
either  body  or  blood  in  that  sacrament,  but  rather  to  abrogate 
both,  and  to  use  no  words  but  these,  ^^  Take,  eat,  declare  the 
"  death  of  our  Lord :  Drink,  shew  forth  our  Lord's  death  ft-'' 
In  rites  and  ceremonies  their  profession  was  hatred  of  all 
conformity  with  the  Church  of  Bome  :  for  which  cause  they 

*p.7i.  tp."4-  tP-7^4.  4  p.  748.  II  p.  514. 
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phefacb,  would  rather  endnre  any  torment  than  observe  the  solemn 

^ — \ L^  festivals  which  others  did^  inasmuch  as  Antichrist  (thej  said) 

was  the  first  inventor  of  them"^. 

[8.]  The  pretended  end  of  their  civil  reformation  was  that 
Christ  might  have  dominion  over  all;  that  all  crowns  and 
sceptres  might  be  thrown  down  at  his  feet  j  that  no  other 
might  reign  over  Christian  men  bnt  he^  no  regiment  keep 
them  in  awe  but  his  discipline^  amongst  them  no  sword  at  all 
be  carried  besides  his^  the  sword  of  spiritual  exoonmiunication. 
For  this  cause  they  labomred  with  all  their  might  in  over- 
turning the  seats  of  magistracy  f^  because  Christ  hath  said^ 
"  Kings  of  nations  J  /'  in  abolishing  the  execution  of  justice  §, 
because  Christ  hath  said^  ''  Resist  not  evil  ;^'  in  forbidding 
oaths^  the  necessary  means  of  judicial  trial  ||^  because  Christ 
hath  said^  '^  Swear  not  at  all  /'  finally^  in  bringing  in  com- 
munity of  goods  ^j  because  Christ  by  his  apostles  hath  given 
the  world  such  example^  to  the  end  that  men  might  excel  one 
another  not  in  wealth  the  pillar  of  secular  authority,  but  in 
virtue. 

[9.]  These  men  at  the  first  were  only  pitied  in  their  error, 
and  not  much  withstood  by  any;  the  great  humility,  zeal,  and 
devotion,  which  appeared  to  be  in  them,  was  in  all  men^s 
opinion  a  pledge  of  their  harmless  meaning.  The  hardest  that 
men  of  sound  understanding  conceived  of  them  was  but  this, 

O  quam  honesta  voluntate  miseri  errant  I  With  how  good  a 

meaning  these  poor  souls  do  evil**  V*  Luther  made  request 
unto  Frederick  duke  of  Saxony ft^  that  within  his  dominion 
they  might  be  favourably  dealt  with  and  spared,  for  that 
(their  error  exempted)  they  seemed  otherwise  right  good 
men.  By  means  of  which  merciful  toleration  they  gathered 
strength,  much  more  than  was  safe  for  the  state  of  the 
commonwealth  wherein  they  lived.  They  had  their  secret 
comer-meetings  and  assemblies  in  the  night,  the  people 
flocked  unto  them  by  thousands :(:(. 

[10.]  The  means  whereby  they  both  allured  -and  retained 
so  great  multitudes  were  most  effectual :  first,  a  wonderful  show 


*p.l32.        tp-84i.        {  [Luke  zxii.  35.]         §  P-833.         H  p.849. 
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of  zeal  towards  God,  wherewith  they  seemed  to  be  even  rapt  preface, 
in  every  thing  they  spake  :  secondly,  a  hatred  of  sin,  and  a  — ! — I— 1 
singalar  love  of  integrity,  which  men  did  think  to  be  much 
more  than  ordinary  in  them,  by  reason  of  the  custom  which 
they  had  to  fill  the  ears  of  the  people  with  invectives  against 
their  authorized  g^des,  as  well  spiritual  as  civil ;  thirdly,  the 
bountiful  relief  wherewith  they  eased  the  broken  estate  of 
such  needy  creatures,  as  were  in  that  respect  the  more  apt 
to  be  drawn  away^ :  fourthly,  a  tender  compassion  which 
they  were  thought  to  take*upon  the  miseries  of  the  common 
sort,  over  whose  heads  their  manner  was  even  to  pour  down 
showers  of  tears,  in  complaining  that  no  respect  was  had  unto 
them,  that  their  goods  were  devoured  by  wicked  cormorants, 
their  persons  had  in  contempt,  all  liberty  both  temporal  and 
spiritual  taken  from  them  f,  that  it  was  high  time  for  Ood 
now  to  hear  their  groans,  and  to  send  them  deliverance : 
lastly,  a  cunning  sleight  which  they  had  to  stroke  and  smooth 
up  the  minds  of  their  followers,  as  well  by  appropriating  unto 
them  all  the  favourable  titles,  the  good  words,  and  the  gracious 
promises  in  Scripture ;  as  also  by  casting  the  contrary  always 
on  the  heads  of  such  as  were  severed  from  that  retinue. 
Whereupon  the  people's  common  acclamation  unto  such 
deceivers  was,  '^  These  are  verily  the  men  of  Ood,  these  are 
"  his  true  and  sincere  prophets  {/'  If  any  such  prophet  or 
man  of  God  did  suffer  by  order  of  law  condign  and  deserved 
punishment,  were  it  for  felony,  rebellion,  murder,  or  what 
else,  the  people,  (so  strangely  were  their  hearts  enchanted,) 
as  though  blessed  Saint  Stephen  had  been  again  martyred, 
did  lament  that  God  took  away  his  most  dear  servants  from 
them  §. 

[ii.]  In  all  these  things  being  fully  persuaded,  that  what 
they  did,  it  was  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  that  all  men 
should  do  the  Uke ;  there  remained,  after  speculation,  practice, 
whereby  the  whole  world  thereunto  (if  it  were  possible) 
might  be  framed.  This  they  saw  could  not  be  done  but  with 
mighty  opposition  and  resistance ;  against  which  to  strengthen 
themselves,  they  secretly  entered  into  league  of  association  ||. 
And  peradventure  considering,  that  although  they  were  many, 
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PREFACE,  yet  long  wars  would  in  time  waste  them  out;  they  hegan  to 

-^ ^  think  whether  it  might  not  be  that  Grod  would  have  them  do^ 

for  their  speedy  and  mighty  increase^  the  same  which  some- 
time God's  own  chosen  people^  the  people  of  Israel^  did.  Glad 
and  fain  they  were  to  have  it  so ;  which  very  desire  was  itself 
apt  to  breed  both  an  opinion  of  possibility^  and  a  willingness 
to  gather  arguments  of  likelihood^  that  so  Gt>d  himself  would 
have  it.  Nothing  more  clear  unto  their  seeming^  than  that 
a  new  Jerusalem  being  often  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  they 
undoubtedly  were  themselves  that  new  Jerusalem,  and  the 
old  did  by  way  of  a  certain  figurative  resemblance  signify 
what  they  should  both  be  and  do.  Here  they  drew  in  a  sea 
of  matter,  by  applying  all  things  unto  their  own  company, 
which  are  any  where  spoken  concerning  divine  favours  and 
benefits  bestowed  upon  the  old  commonwealth  of  Israel : 
concluding  that  as  Israel  was  delivered  out  of  Egypt,  so  they 
spiritually  out  of  the  Egypt  of  this  world's  servile  thraldom 
unto  sin  and  superstition;  as  Israel  was  to  root  out  the 
idolatrous  nations,  and  to  plant  instead  of  them  a  people 
which  feared  God ;  so  the  same  Lord's  good  will  and  pleasure 
was  now,  that  these  new  Israelites  should,  under  the  conduct 
of  other  Joshuas,  Samsons,  and  Gideons,  perform  a  work 
no  less  miraculous  in  casting  out  violently  the  wicked  from 
the  earth,  and  establishing  the  kingdom  of  Christ  with  perfect 
liberty :  and  therefore,  as  the  cause  why  the  children  of 
Israel  took  unto  one  man  many  wives,  might  be  lest  the 
casualties  of  war  should  any  way  hinder  the  promise  of  God 
concerning  their  multitude  from  taking  efiect  in  them ;  so  it 
was  not  unlike  that  for  the  necessary  propagation  of  Christ's 
kingdom  under  the  Gt>spel  the  Lord  was  content  to  allow  as 
much. 

[iz.]  Now  whatsoever  they  did  in  such  sort  collect  out  of 
Scripture,  when  they  came  to  justify  or  persuade  it  unto 
others,  all  was  the  heavenly  Father's  appointment,  his  com- 
mandment, his  will  and  charge.  Which  thing  is  the  very 
point,  in  regard  whereof  I  have  gathered  this  declaration. 
For  my  purpose  herein  is  to  shew,  that  when  the  minds  of 
men  are  once  erroneously  persuaded  that  it  is  the  will  of  God 
to  have  those  things  done  which  they  fancy,  their  opinions 
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are  as  thorns  in  their  sides^  never  safferin^  them  to  take  rest  pbeface, 

till  they  have  brought  their  speculations  into  practice.     The  — '. '- 

lets  and  impediments  of  which  practice  their  restless  desire 
and  study  to  remove  leadeth  them  every  day  forth  by  the 
hand  into  other  more  dangerous  opinions^  sometimes  quite 
and  clean  contrary  to  their  first  pretended-  meanings :  so  as 
what  will  grow  out  of  such  errors  as  go  masked  under  the 
cloak  of  divine  authority^  impossible  it  is  that  ever  the  wit  of  ^ 
man  should  imagine^  till  time  have  brought  forth  the  firuits  of 
them  :  for  which  cause  it  behoveth  wisdom  to  fear  the  sequels 
thereof^  even  beyond  all  apparent  cause  of  fear.  These  men^ 
in  whose  mouths  at  the  first  sounded  nothing  but  only  morti- 
fication of  the  fleshy  were  come  at  the  length  to  think  they 
might  lawfully  have  their  six  or  seven  wives  apiece;  they 
which  at  the  first  thought  judgment  and  justice  itself  to 
be  merciless  cruelty^  accounted  at  the  length  their  own  hands 
sanctified  with  being  embrued  in  Christian  blood ;  they  who 
at  the  first  were  wont  to  beat  down  all  dominion^  and  to  urge 
against  poor  constables^  **  Kings  of  nations  -/^  had  at  the 
length  both  consuls  and  kings  of  their  own  erection  amongst 
themselves :  finally^  they  which  could  not  brook  at  the  first 
that  any  man  should  seek^  no  not  by  law^  the  recovery  of 
goods  injuriously  taken  or  withheld  from  him^  ^vere  grown  at 
the  last  to  think  they  could  not  ofier  unto  God  more  accept* 
able  sacrifice^  than  by  turning  their  adversaries  clean  out  of 
house  and  home^  and  by  enriching  themselves  with  all  kind 
of  spoil  and  pillage ;  which  thing  being  laid  to  their  charge^ 
they  had  in  a  readiness  their  answer^^  that  now  the  time  was 
come,  when  according  to  our  Saviour's  promise,  ^'  the  meek 
"  ones  must  inherit  the  earth  t  ;*"  and  that  their  title  hereunto 
was  the  same  which  the  righteous  Israelites  had  unto  the 
goods  of  the  wicked  Egyptians  j:. 

[13.]  Wherefore  sith  the  world  hath  had  in  these  men  so 
fresh  experience,  how  dangerous  such  active  errors  are,  it 
must  not  ofiend  yon  though  touching  the  sequel  of  your 
present  mispersuasions  much  more  be  doubted,  than  your 
own  intents  and  purposes  do  haply  aim  it.    And  yet  your 

♦  p.  41.  t  Matt.  V.  5.  J  Exod.  xi.  3. 
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mEFAce,  words  already  are   somewliat^  when  ye   affirm^   that  your 

'-  Pastors^  Doctors,  Elders,  and  Deacons,  onght  to  be  in  this 

Church  of  England,  ''  whether  her  Majesty  and  our  state 
'^  will  or  no  *  /'  when  for  the  animating  of  your  confederates 
ye  publish  the  musters  which  ye  have  made  of  your  own 
bands,  and  proclaim  them  to  amount  I  know  not  to  how  many 
thousands ;  when  ye  threaten,  that  sith  neither  your  soits  to 
the  parliament,  nor  supplications  to  our  convocation-house, 
neither  your  defences  by  writing,  nor  challenges  of  disputation 
in  behalf  of  that  cause  are  able  to  prevail,  we  must  blame 
ourselves,  if  to  bring  in  discipline  some  such  means  here- 
after be  used  as  shall  cause  all  our  hearts  to  achef. 
I  *'  That  things  doubtful  are  to  be  construed  In  the  better 
I  '^  part,''  is  a  principle  not  safe  to  be  followed  in  matters 
I  concerning  the  public  state  of  a  commonweal.  But  how- 
'  soever  these  and  the  like  speeches  be  accounted  as  arrows 
idly  shot  at  random,  without  either  eye  had  to  any  mark, 
or  regard  to  their  lighting-place ;  hath  not  your  longing 
desire  for  the  practice  of  your  discipline  brought  the  matter 
already  unto  this  demurrer  amongst  you,  whether  the  people 
and .  their  godly  pastors  that  way  affected  ought  not  to 
make  separation  fix)m  the  rest,  and  to  begin  the  exercise  of 
discipline  without  the  license  of  civil  powers,  which  license 
they  have  sought  for,  and  are  not  heard  ?  Upon  which  ques- 
tion a£  ye  have  now  divided  yourselves,  the  warier  sort  of  you 
taking  the  one  part,  and  the  forwarder  in  zeal  the  other ;  so 
in  case  these  earnest  ones  should  prevail,  what  other  sequel 
can  any  wise  man  imagine  but  this,  that  having  first  resolved 
that  attempts  for  discipline  without  superiors  are  lawfiil,  it 
will  follow  in  the  next  place  to  be  disputed  what  may  be 
attempted  against  superiors  which  will  not  have  the  sceptre 
of  that  discipline  to  rule  over  them  ?  Yea  even  by  you 
which  have  stayed  yourselves  from  running  headlong  with 
the  other  sort,  somewhat  notwithstanding  there  hath  been 
done  without  the  leave  or  liking  of  your  lawfrd  superiors, 
for  the  exercise  of  a  part  of  your  discipline  amongst  the 
clergy  thereunto  addicted.  And  lest  examination  of 
•  principal  parties  therein  should  bring  those  things  to  light, 

which  might  hinder  and  let  your  proceedings ;   behold,  for  a 

*  Mart,  in  his  third  Libel  '  t  Demonstr.  in  the  Pref. 
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bar  against  that  impediment^  one  opinioB  Ye^tmili£wj^^(i^4^^#^^^> 

unto  the  rest  even  upon  this  occasion^  ah  opinion  ta  exempt  '-^ 

70a  fix^m  taking  oaths  which  may  turn  to  the  molestation  of 
jour  brethren  in  that  cause.  The  next  neighbour  opinion 
whereonto  when  occasion  requireth  may  follow^  for  dispen-* 
sation  with  oaths  abeady  taken,  if  they  afterwards  be  found 
to  import  a  necessity  of  detecting  aught  which  may  bring 
such  good  jDien  into  trouble  or  damage,  whatsoever  the 
cause  be.  JO  merciful  God,  what  man^s  wit  is  there  able 
to  sound  the  depth  of  those  dangerous  and  fearM  evils, 
whereinto  our  weak  and  impotent  nature  is  inclinable  to 
sink  itself,  rather  than  to  shew  an  acknowledgment  of  error 
in  that  which  once  we  have  unadvisedly  taken  upon  us  to 
defend,  ag^bst  the  stream  as  it  were  of  a  contrary  public 
resolution  jj 

[14.]  Wherefore  if  we  any  thing  respect  their  error,  who 
being  persuaded  even  as  you  are  have  gone  further  upon  that 
persuasion  than  you  allow;  if  we  regard  the  present  state  of 
the  highest  governor  placed  over  us,  if  the  quality  and  dis* 
position  of  our  nobles,  if  the  orders  and  laws  of  our  famous 
universities,  if  the  profession  of  the  civil  or  the  practice  t)f  the 
common  law  amongst  us,  if  the  mischiefs  whereinto  even 
before  our  eyes  so  many  others  have  fallen  headlong  from  no 
less  plausible  and  fair  beginnings  than  yoiurs  are  :  there  is  in 
every  of  these  considerations  most  just  cause  to  fear  lest  our 
hastiness  to  embrace  a  thing  of  so  perilous  consequence 
should  cause  posterity  to  feel  those  evils,  which  as  yet  are 
more  ea£y  for  us  to  prevent  than  they  would  be  for  them  to 
remedy. 

IX.  The  best  and  safest  way  for  you  therefore,  my  dear  The  oon- 
brethren,  is,  to  call  your  deeds  past  to  a  new  reckoning,  to  ^1 "°''  ° 
reexamine  the  cause  ye  have  taken  in  hand,  and  to  try  it 
even  point  by  point,  argument  by  argument,  with  all  the 
diligent  exactness  ye  c^n ;  to  lay  aside  the  gall  of  that  bitter- 
ness wherem  your  minds  have  hitherto  over-abounded,  and 
with  meekness  to  search  the  truth.  Think  ye  are  men,  deem 
it  not  impossible  for  you  to  err;  sift  unpartially  your  own 
hearts,  whether  it  be  force  of  reason  or  vehemency  of  affec- 
tion^ which  hath  bred  and  still  doth  feed  these  opinions  in 
you.     If  truth  do  any  where  manifest  itself,  seek  not  to 
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PREPACB,  smother  it  with  glosing  delusions^  acknowledge  the  greatness 
-    '  *  '^'  thereof,  and  think  it  your  best  victory  when  the  same  doth 
prevail  over  you. 

[%.']  That  ye  have  been  earnest  in  speaking  or  writing 
again  and  again  the  contrary  way,  shall  be  no  blemish  or 
discredit  at  all  unto  you.  Amongst  so  many  so  huge  volumes 
as  the  infinite  pains  of  St.  Augustine  have  brought  forth^ 
what  one  hath  gotten  him  greater  love,  commendation  and 
honour,  than  the  book  wherein  he  carefully  collecteth  his 
own  oversights,  and  sincerely  condemneth  them  ?  Many 
speeches  there  are  of  Job's  whereby  his  wisdom  and  other 
virtues  may  appear ;  but  the  gloiy  of  an  ingenuous  mind  he 
hath  purchased  by  these  words  only,  "  *  Behold,  I  will  lay 
^*  mine  hand  on  my  mouth  :  I  have  spoken  once,  yet  will  I 
'^  not  therefore  maintain  argument ;  yea  twice,  howbeit  for 
'^  that  cause  further  I  will  not  proceed.^' 
\  [3.]  Far  more  comfort  it  were  for  us  (so  small  is  the  joy 
we  take  in  these  strifes)  to  labour  under  the  same  yoke,  as 
men  that  look  for  the  same  eternal  reward  of  their  labours,  to 
be  joined  with  you  in  bands  of  indissoluble  love  and  amity, 
to  live  as  if  our  persons  being  many  our  souls  were  but  one^ 
rather  than  in  such  dismembered  sort  to  spend  our  few  and 
wretched  days  in  a  tedious  prosecuting  of  wearisome  conten- 
tions :  the  end  whereof,  if  they  have  not  some  speedy  end, 
will  be  heavy  even  on  both  sides.  Brought  already  we  are 
even  to  that  estate  which  Gregory  Nazianzen  moomfully 
describeth,  sayingfi  **  My  mind  leadeth  me''  (sith  there  is 
no  other  remedy)  *'  to  fly  and  to  convey  myself  into  some 
comer  out  of  sight,  where  I  may  scape  from  this  cloudy 
tempest  of  maliciousness,  whereby  all  parts  are  entered 
into  a  deadly  war  amongst  themselves,  and  that  little 
remnant  of  love  which  was,  is  now  consumed  to  nothing. 
The  only  godfinees  we  glory  in,  is  to  find  out  somewhat 
whereby  we  njay  judge  others  to  be  ungodly.  Each  other's 
''  faults  we  observe  as  matter  of  exprobration  and  not  of 
'^  grief.  By  these  means  we  are  g^rown  hateful  in  the  eyes 
''  of  the  heathens  themselves,  and  (which  woundeth  us  the 
"  more  deeply)  able  we  are  not  to  deny  but  that  we  have 
'*  deserved  their  hatred.    With  the  better  sort  of  our  own 

♦  Job.  XL4, 5.  t  Greg.  Naz.  in  Apol.  [p.  33,  sq.  ed.  Par.xiSop.] 
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^'  our  fame  and  credit  is  clean  lost.     The  less  we  are  to  preface, 

"  marvel  if  they  judge  vilely  of  ns,  who  although  we   did "*' 

'^  well  woidd  hardly  allow  thereof.  On  our  backs  they  also 
'^  build  that  are  lewd^  and  what  we  object  one  against 
''  another^  the  same  they  use  to  the  utter  scorn  and  disgrace 
''  of  us  all.  This  we  have  gained  by  our  mutual  home- 
"  dissensions.  This  we  are  worthily  rewarded  with,  which 
^'  are  more  forward  to  strive  than  becometh  men  of  virtuous 
^'  and  mild  disposition/' 

[4.]  But  our  trust  in  the  Almighty  is,  that  with  us  con- 
tentions are  now  at  th^  highest  float,  and  that  the  day 
will  come  (for  what  cause  of  despair  is  there?)  when  the 
passions  of  former  enmity  being  allayed,  we  shall  with  ten 
timea  redoubled  tokens  of  our  unfeignedly  reconciled  love, 
shew  ourselves  each  towards  other  the  same  which  Joseph 
and  the  brethren  of  Joseph  were  at  the  time  of  their  inter- 
view in  Egypt.  Our  comfortable  expectation  and  most 
thirsty  desire  whereof  what  man  soever  amongst  you  shall 
any  way  help  to  satisfy,  (as  we  truly  hope  there  is  no 
one  amongst  you  but  some  way  or  other  wiU,)  the  blessings 
of  the  God  of  peace,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to 
come,  be  upon  him  moe  than  the  stars  of  the  firmament  in 
number. 


What  Things  ate  handled  in  the  BooIcb  following : 

Book  the  First,  concerning  Laws  in  general 

The  Second,  of  the  use  of  Divine  Law  contained  in  Scriptore ; 
whether  that  be  the  only  Law  which  ought  to  serve  for  our 
direction  in  all  things  without  exception. 

The  Third,  of  Laws  concerning  Ecclesiastical  Polity  ;  whether  the 
form  thereof  be  in  Scripture  so  set  down,  that  no  addition  or 
change  is  lawful. 

The  Fourth,  of  general  exceptions  taken  against  the  Laws  of  our 
Polity,  as  being  popish,  and  banished  out  of  certain  reformed 
churches. 

The  Fifibh,  of  our  Laws  that  concern  the  public  religious  duties  of 
the  Church,  and  the  manner  of  bestowing  that  Power  of  Order, 
which  enableth  men  in  sundry  degrees  and  callings  to  execute 
the  same. 

The  Sixth,  of  the  Power  of  Jurisdiction,  which  the  reformed  plat- 
form claimeth  unto  lay-elders,  with  others. 

The  Seventh,  of  the  Power  of  Jurisdiction,  and  the  honour  which 
is  annexed  thereunto  in  Bishop& 

The  Eighth,  of  the  power  of  Ecclesiastical  Dominion  or  Supreme 
Authority,  which  with  us  the  highest  governor  or  Prince  hath, 
as  well  in  regard  of  domestical  Jurisdictions,  as  of  that  other 
foreignly  claimed  by  the  Bishon  of  Rome. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  POLITY. 


THE  FIRST  BOOK. 

CONCSIINING  LAWS  AND  THEIE  SEYEBAL  KINDS  IN  GENERAL. 


THE  MATTER  CONTAINED  IN  THIS  FIRST  BOOK. 

I.  The  CBOM  of  writing  this  general  Discourse  concerning  Laws. 

II.  Of  that  Law  which  God  from  before  the  beginning  hath  set  for  him- 

self to  do  all  things  by. 

III.  The  Law  which  natm-al  agents  observe,  and  their  necessary  manner 

of  keeping  it. 

IV.  The  Law  which  the  Angels  of  God  obey. 

V.  The  Law  whereby  man  is  in  his  actions  directed  to  the  imitation  of 

God. 

VI.  Men's  first  beginning  to  understand  that  Law. 

VII.  Of  Man's  Will^  which  is  the  first  thing  that  Laws  of  action  are 
made  to  guide. 

VIII.  Of  the  natural  finding  out  of  Laws  by  the  light  of  Reason,  to  guide 
the  Will  unto  that  which  is  good. 

IX.  Of  the  benefit  of  keeping  that  Law  which  Reason  teacheth. 

X.  How  Reason  doth  lead  men  unto  the  making  of  human  Laws,  whereby 

politic  Societies  are  governed,  and  to  agreement  about  Laws  whereby 
the  fellowship  or  communion  of  independent  Societies  standeth. 

XI.  Wherefore  God  hath  by  Scripture  further  made  known  such  super- 

natural Laws  as  do  serve  for  men's  direction. 

XII.  The  cause  why  so  many  natural  or  rational  Laws  are  set  down  in 
Holy  Scripture. 

XII L  The  benefit  of  having  divine  Laws  written. 

XIV.  The  sufiiciency  of  Scripture  unto  the  end  for  which  it  was  instituted. 

XV.  Of  Laws  positive  contained  in  Scripture,  the  mutobility  of  certain  of 
them,  and  the  general  use  of  Scripture. 

XVI.  A  Condttsbn,  shewing  how  aU  this  belongeth  to  the  cause  in 
question. 
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1 46  Defence  of  establisAed  Things  unpopular. 

BOOK  I.    I.  He  that  goeth  about  to  persuade  a  multitude,  that  they 

-—are  not  so  well  governed  as  they  ought  to  be,  shall  never 

of  writing  I  want  attentive  and  favourable  hearers;  because  they  know 
tWagenera^  ^jjg  manifold  defects  whereunto  every  kind  of  regiment  is 
\sul:(ject,  but  the  secret  lets  and  difficulties,  which  in  public 
proceedings  are  innumerable  and  inevitable,  they  have  not 
ordinarily  ,the  judgment  to  consider.  And  because  such  as 
openly  reprove  supposed  disorders  of  state  are  taken  for 
principal  Mends  to  the  common  benefit  of  all,  and  for  men 
that  carry  singular  freedom  of  mind;  under  this  fair  and 
plausible  colour  whatsoever  they  utter  passeth  for  good  and 
current.  That  which  wanteth  in  the  weight  of  their  q>eech, 
is  supplied  by  the  aptness  of  men's  minds  to  accept  and 
believe  it.  Whereas  on  the  other  side,  if  we  maintain  things 
tliat  are  established,  we  have  not  only  to  strive  with  a 
number  of  heavy  prejudices  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  who  think  that  herein  we  serve  the  time,  and  speak  in 
favour  of  the  present  state,  because  thereby  we  either  hold  or 
seek  preferment ;  but  also  to  bear  such  exceptions  as  minds 
BO  averted  beforehand  usually  take  against  that  which  they 
are  loth  should  be  poured  into  them. 

[2.]  Albeit  therefore  much  of  that  we  are  to  speak  in  this 
present  cause  may  seem  to  a  number  perhaps  tedious, 
perhaps  obscure,  dark,  and  intricate ;  (for  many  talk  of  the 
truth,  which  never  sounded  the  depth  from  whence  it  spring- 
eth ;  and  therefore  when  they  are  led  thereunto  they  are  soon 
weary,  as  men  drawn  from  those  beaten  paths  wherewith 
they  have  been  inured;)  yet  this  may  not  so  far  prevail 
as  to  cut  off  that  which  the  matter  itself  requireth,  howsoever 
the  nice  humour  of  some  be  therewith  pleased  or  no.  They 
unto  whom  we  shall  seem  tedious  are  in  no  wise  injuried  by 
us,  because  it  is  in  their  own  hands  to  spare  that  labour 
which  they  are  not  willing  to  endure.  And  if  any  complain 
of  obscurity,  they  must  consider,  that  in  these  matters  it 
Cometh  no  otherwise  to  pass  than  in  sundry  the  works  both 
of  art  and  also  of  nature,  where  that  which  hath  greatest 
force  in  the  very  things  we  see  is  notwithstanding  itself 
oftentimes  not  seen.  The  stateliness  of  houses,  the  goodliness 
of  trees,  when  we  behold  them  delighteth  the  eye ;  but  that 
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foundatioii  which   beareth   up  the    one^  that   root  which    bookt. 

ministareth  unto  the  other  nourishment  and  life^  is  in  the '— 

bosom  of  the  earth  concealed ;  and  if  there  be  at  any  time 
occasion  to  search  into  it^  such  labour  is  then  more  necessary 
than  pleasant^  both  to  them  which  undertake  it  and  for  the 
lookers-on.  (In  like  manner^  the  use  and  benefit  of  good  ^ 
laws  all  that  liye  tmder  them  may  enjoy  with  delight  and 
comfort^  albeit  the  grounds  and  first  original  causes  from 
whence  they  have  sprang  be  unknown^  as  to  the  greatest 
part  of  men  they  are.  But  when  they  who  withdraw  their 
obedience  pretend  that  the  laws  which  they  should  obey  are 
corrupt  and  vicious ;  for  better  examination  of  their  quality^ 
it  behoveth  the  very  foundation  and  root,  the  highest  well- 
spring  and  fountain  of  them  to  be  discoveredj  Which  because 
we  are  not  oftentimes  accustomed  to  do,  when  we  do  it  the 
pains  we  take  are  more  needful  a  great  deal  than  acceptable, 
and  the  matters  which  we  handle  seem  by  reason  of  newness 
(till  the  mind  grow  better  acquainted  with  them)  dark,  intri- 
cate, and  unfamiliar.  '  For  as  much  help  whereof  as  may  be 
in  this  case,  I  have  endeavoured  throughout  the'  body  of  this 
whole  discourse,  that  every  former  part  might  give  strength 
imto  all  that  follow,  and  every  later  bring  some  light  unto  all 
before.  /  So  that  if  the  judgments  of  men  do  but  hold  them- 
selves in  suspense  as  touching  these  first  more  general  medi- 
tations, till  in  order  they  have  perused  the  rest  that  ensue ; 
what  may  seem  dark  at  the  first  wiU  afterwards  be  found 
more  plain,  even  as  the  later  particular  decisions  will  appear 
I  doubt  not  more  strong,  when  the  other  have  been  read 
before. 

[3.]  The  Laws  of  the  Church,  whereby  for  so  many  ages 
together  we  have  been  guided  in  the  exercise  of  Christian 
religion  and  the  service  of  the  true  God,  our  rites,  customs, 
and  orders  of  ecclesiastical  government,  are  called  in  question : 
we  are  accused  as  men  that  wiU  not  have  Christ  Jesus  to 
rule  over  them,  but  have  wilfiilly  cast  his  statutes  behind 
their  backs,  hating  to  be  reformed  and  made  subject  unto 
the  sceptre  of  his  discipline.  •  Behold  therefore  we  offer  the 
laws  whereby  we  live  unto  the  general  trial  and  judgment  of 
the  whole  world ;   heartily  beseeching  Almighty  God,  yv^hom 

we  desire  to  serve  according  to  his  own  will,  that  both  we 

L  2 
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ROOK  I.    and  others  (all  kind  of  partial  affection  being  clean  laid  aside) 
may  have  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to  embrace  the  things  that 


in  his  sight  are  most  acceptable. 

And  because  the  point  about  which  we  strive   is   the 

quality  of  our  laws^  our  first  entrance  hereinto  cannot  better 

be  made^  than  with  consideration  of  the  natui:e  o£Jftw  in 

^neral/and  of  that  law  which  giveth  life  unto  all  the  rest^ 

which  are  commendable^  just^  and  good;    namely  the  law 

whereby  the  Eternal  himself  doth  work.    [Proceeding  firom 

hence  to  the  law^  first  of  Nature^  then  of  Scripture^  we  shall 

have  the  easier  access  unto  those  things  which  come  after 

to  be  debated^  concerning  the  particular  cause  and  question 

which  we  have  in  hand.  ^ 

whi^God      IL-  All  things  that  are,  have  some  operation  not  violent  or 

from  before  casual.     Neither  doth  any  thing  ever  begin  to  exercise  the 

ninff  l»Si    same,  without  some  fore-conceived  end  for  which  it  worketh. 

set  for  him-  ^jid  the,  end  which  it  worketh  for  is  not  obtained,  unless 

all  things    the  work  be  also  fit  to  obtain  it  by.   For  unto  every  end  every 

^y-  operation  wiQ  not  serve.    That  which  doth  assign  unto  each 

thing  the  kind,  that  which  doth  moderate  the  force  and  power, 

I  that  which  doth  appoint  the  form  and  measure,  of  working, 

.  the  same  we  term  a  Law.     So  that  no  certain  end  could  ever 

be  attained,  unless  the  actions  whereby  it  is  attained  were 

regular;  that  is  to  say,  made  suitable,  fit  and  correspondent 

unto  their  end,  by  some  canon,  rule  or  law.     Which  thing 

doth  first  take  place  in  the  works  even  of  Ood  himself. 

[2.1  All  things  therefore  do  work  after  a  sort  according 
to  law :)  all  other  ^things  according  to  a  law,  whereof  some 
superior,  unto  whom  they  are  subject,  is  author;  only  the 
works  and  operations  of  God  have  Him  both  for  their  worker, 
and  for  the  law  whereby  they  are  wrought.  The  being  of 
God  is  a  kind  of  law  to  his  working :  for  that  perfection 
which  God  is,  giveth  perfection  to  that  he  doth.  Those 
natural,  necessary,  and  internal  operations  of  God,  the  Gene- 
ration of  the  Son,  the  Proceeding  of  the  Spirit,  are  without 
ilie  compass  of  my  present  intent :  which  is  to  touch  only 
such  operations  as  have  their  beginning  and  being  by  a  volun- 
tary purpose,  wherewith  God  hath  eternally  decreed  when 
and  how  they  should  be.  Which  eternal  decree  is  that  we 
term  an  eternal  law. 
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Dangerous  it  were  for  the  feeble  brain  of  man  to  wade  book  l 
far  into  the  doings  of  the  Most  High ;  whom  although  to  — —^ 
know  be  life^  and  joy  to  make  mention  of  his  name ;  yet  our 
soundest  knowledge  is  to  know  that  we  know  him  not  as 
indeed  he  is^  neither  can  know  him  :  and  our  safest  eloquence 
concerning  him  is  our  silence,  when  we  confess  without  con- 
fession that  his  glory  is  inexplicable,  his  greatness  above  our 
capacity  and  reach.  He  is  above,  and  we  upon  earth ;  there- 
fore it  behoveth  our  words  to  be  wary  and  few*. 

Our  God  is  one,  or  rather  vezy  Oneness,  and  mere  unity, 
having  nothing  but  itself  in  itself,  and  not  consisting  (as  all 
things  do  besides  God)  of  many  things.  In  which  essential 
Unity  of  God  a  Trinity  personal  nevertheless  subsisteth,  aflber 
a  manner  far  exceeding  the  possibility  of  man's  conceit.  The  ' 
works  which  outwardly  are  of  God,  they  are  in  such  sort  of 
Him  being  one,  that  each  Person  hath  in  them  somewhat 
peculiar  and  proper.  For  being  Three,  and  they  all  subsisting 
in  the  essence  of  one  Deity ;  from  the  Father,  by  the  Son, 
through  the  Spirit,  all  things  are.  That  which  the  Son  doth 
hear  of  the  Father,  and  which  the  Spirit  doth  receive  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  the  same  we  have  at  the  hands  of  the 
Spirit  as  being  the  last,  and  therefore  the  nearest  unto  us  in 
order,  although  in  power  the  same  with  the  second  and  the  , 
first  "I". 

[3.]  The  wise  and  learned  among  the  very  heathens  them- 
selves have  all  acknowledged  some  First  Cause,  whereupon 
originally  the  being  of  all  things  dependeth.  Neither  have 
they  othcn^'ise  spoken  of  that  cause  than  as  an  Agent,  which 
knowing  what  and  why  it  worketh,  observeth  in  working 
a  most  exact  order  or  law.  Thus  much  is  signified  by  that 
which  Homer  mentioneth,  Aios  b'  irtkcUro  fiovkriX,  Thus 
much  acknowledged  by  Merourius  Trismegistus,  Tbv  vatrra 
Koayuuv  iitoiifcr^v  6  brnjuovpyis  oi  x^palv  &\\a  \6y<^^.  Thus 
much  confest  by  Anaxagoras  and  Plato,  terming  the  Maker 
of  the  world  an  intellectual  Worker  ||.  Finally  the  Stoics, 
athough  imagining  the  first   cause  of  all  things  to  be  fire, 

•  [Eccles.  V.  2.]  4  [C.  7.  §.  1.]  The  Creator  made 

t  John  xvi.  13-15.  the  whole  world  not  with  hands, 

X  Jupiter's  counsel  was  accom-     but  by  reason, 

plished.     [II.  A.  5.]  II  Stob.  in  Eclog.  Phys. 
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BOOK  I.  held  nevertheless^  that  the  same  fire  having  art^  did  odu 
—  "*'  fiabiCeiv  iirl  y€via€i  K6afwv^.  They  all  confess  therefore  in 
the  working  of  that  first  cause,  that  Counsel  is  used.  Reason 
followed,  a  Way  observed;  that  is  to  say,  constant  Order 
and  Law  is  kept ;  whereof  itself  must  needs  be  author  unto 
itself.  Otherwise  it  should  have  some  worthier  and  higher 
to  direct  it,  and  so  could  not  itself  be  the  first.  Being  the 
first,  it  can  have  nq  other  than  itself  to  be  the  author  of  that 
law  which  it  willingly  worketh  by. 

Ood  therefore  is  a  law  both  to  himself,  and  to  all  other 
things  besides.  To  himself  he  id  a  law  in  all  those  things, 
whereof  our  Saviour  speaketh,  saying, ''  My  Father  worketh 
_  '^  as  yet,  so  If.''  Ood  worketh  nothing  without  cause.  All 
those  things  which  are  done  by  him  have  some  end  for  which 
they  are  done;  and  the  end  for  which  they  are  done  is  a 
'  reason  of  his  will  to  do  them.  His  will  had  not  inclined 
to  create  woman,  but  that  he  saw  it  could  not  be  weU  if  she 
were  not  created.  Non  est  bonum,  ''  It  is  not  good  man 
'*  should  be  alone ;  therefore  let  us  make  a  helper  for  him  X" 
That  and  nothing  else  is  done  by  Ood,  which  to  leave  undone 
were  not  so  good. 

ly  If  therefore  it  be  demanded,  why  Ood  having  power 
and  ability  infinite,  the  efiects  notwithstanding  of  that  power 
are  all  so  limited  as  we  see  they  are :  the  reason  hereof  is  the 
end  which  he  hath  proposed,  and  the  law  whereby  his 
wisdom  hath  stinted  the  efiects  of  his  power  in  such  sort, 
that  it  doth  not  work  infinitely,  but  correspondently  unto 
that  end  for  which  it  worketh,  even  "  all  things  xprftrr&s^, 
"  in  most  decent  and  comely  sort,''  all  things  in  Measure, 
Number,  and  Weight. 

[4.]  The  general  end  of  Ood's  external  working  is  the 
'  exercise  of  his  most  glorious  and  most  abundant  virtue. 
Which  abundance  doth  shew  itself  in  variety,  and  for  that 
cause  this  variety  is  oftentimes  in  Scripture  exprest  by  the 
name  of  ricAee\\.  '^  The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  his 
"  own  sake1[/'    Not  that  any  thing  is  made  to  be  beneficial 

*  Proceed  bv  a  certain  and  a  set  $  Sap.  viii.  i ;  xi.  20. 

Way  in  the  making  of  the  world.  ||  Ephes.  i.  7 ;  Phil.  iv.  19 ;  Col. 

t  John  V.  17.  U.  3. 

X  Gen.  ii.  i8.  if  Prov.  xv\.  4. 
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unto  him.  but  all  thins^  for  Um  to  shew  beneficence  and    booki. 

.       '  °  Ch.lL5,6. 

grace  in  them. 


The  particular  drift  of  every  act  proceeding  externally 
from  Ood  we  are  not  able  to  discern^  and  therefore  cannot 
always  give  the  proper  and  certain  reason  of  his  works. 
Howbeit  undoubtedly  a  proper  and  certain  reason  there  is  ' 
of  every  finite  work  of  God^  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  law 
imposed  upon  it ;  which  if  there  were  not,  it  should  be 
infinite,  even  as  the  worker  himself  is. 

[5.]  They  err  therefore  who  think  that  of  the  will  of  God 
to  do  this  or  that  there  is  no  reason  besides  his  will.  Many 
times  no  reason  known  to  us;  but  that  there  is  no  reason 
thereof  I  judge  it  most  unreasonable  to  imagine^  inasmuch 
as  he  worketh  all  things  narh  rriv  povkriv  tov  O^XrjfjLaTos  avrov, 
not  only  according  to  his  own  will,  but  '^  the  Counsel  of 
"  his  own  will*.''  And  whatsoever  is  done  with  counsel 
or  wise  resolution  hath  of  necessity  some  reason  why  it  should 
be  done,  albeit  that  reason  be  to  us  in  some  things  so  secret, 
that  it  forceth  the  wit  of  man  to  stand,  as  the  blessed 
Apostle  himself  doth,  amazed  thereat  f :  "  O  the  depth  of 
^'  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  1 
"  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,''  &c.  That  law 
eternal  which  God  himself  hath  made  to  himself,  and  thereby 
worketh  all  things  whereof  he  is  the  cause  and  author ;  that 
law  in  the  admirable  frame  whereof  shineth  with  most  perfect 
beauty  the  countenance  of  that  wisdom  which  hath  testified 
concerning  herself  j:,  '^The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  begin- 
"  ning  of  his  way,  even  before  his  works  of  old  I  was  set 
"  up ;"  that  law,  which  hath  been  the  pattern  to  make,  and 
is  the  card  to  guide  the  world  by ;  that  law  which  hath 
been  of  God  and  with  God  everlastingly;  that  law,  the 
author  and  observer  whereof  is  one  only  God  to  be  blessed 
for  ever:  how  should  either  men  or  angels  be  able  per« 
fectly  to  behold  ?  The  book  of  this  .  law  we  are  neither 
able  nor  worthy  to  open  and  look  into.  That  little  thereof 
which  we  darkly  apprehend  we  admire,  the  rest  with  reli-  \ 
gious  ignorance  we  humbly  and  meekly  adore. 

[6.]  Seeing  therefore  that  according  to  this  law  He  worketh, 

*  £phe8.i.  IT.  tRonQ*2"«33«  J  Prov.  viii.  2a. 
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BOOK  1.  ^  '^  of  whom,  throuffh  whom,  and  for  whom,  are  all  things*  /' 

OUi  ■!-  Oft  111*  I*  — 

although  there  seem  nnto  us  confusion  and  disorder  in  the 

,  affairs  of  this  present  world :  ''  Tamen  quoniam  bonus 
"  mundum  rector  temperat,  recte  fieri  cuncta  ne  dubites  t  :*' 
*'  let  no  man  doubt  but  that  every  thing  is  well  done, 
"  because  the  world  is  ruled  by  so  good  a  guide,''  as  trans- 
gresseth  not  His  own  law :  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
absolute,  perfect,  and  just. 

The  law  whereby  He  warketh  is  eternal,  and  therefore  can 
have  no  show  or  colour  of  mutability :  for  which  cause,  a 
part  of  that  law  being  opened  in  the  promises  which  Grod 
hath  made  (because  his  promises  are  nothing  else  but  de- 
clarations what  (rod  will  do  for  the  good  of  men)  touching 
those  promises  the  Apostle  hath  witnessed,  that  God  may 
as  possibly  "  deny  himself  f  and  not  be  God,  as  fail  to 
perform  them.  And  concerning  the  counsel  of  Qt)d,  he 
termeth  it  Ukewise  a  thing  '^  unchangeable  §  '/*  the  counsel 
of  God,  and  that  law  of  Gt>d  where<rf'  now  we  speak,  being 
one. 

Nor  is  the  freedom  of  the  will  of  Gk>d  any  whit  abated, 
let,  or  hindered,  by  means  of  this ;  because  the  imposition 
of  this  law  upon  himself  is  his  own  free  and  voluntary  act. 

This  law  therefore  we  may  name  eternal,  being  "  that 

'^  order  which  God  before  all  ages  hath  set  down  with  him- 

^'  self,  for  himself  to  do  all  things  by.'' 

The  law         III.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  by  ''  law  eternal"  the  learned 

nU  affenta*  ^^^  *^®  most  part  do  imderstand  the  order,  not  which  God 

have  given  hath  eternally  purposed  himself  in  all  his  works  to  observe,  but 

observe,      rather  that  which  with  himself  he  hath  set  down  as  expedient 

and  their    to  be  kept  bv  all  his  creatures,  according  to  the   several 

manner  of  conditions  wherewith  he   hath   endued  them.      They  who 

keeping  it.  ^j^^^g  ^^.^  accustomed  to  speak  apply  the  name  of  Law  unto 

that  only  rule  of  working  which  superior  authority  imposeth ; 

whereas  we  somewhat   more  enlarging   the    sense    thereof 

term  any  kind  of  rule  or  canon,  whereby  actions  are  framed, 

a  law.     Now  that  law  which,  as  it  is  laid  up  in  the  bosom 

of  God,   they  call  Eternal,  receiveth   according   imto   the 

•  Rom.  xi.  36.  J  2  Tim.  ii.  13. 

t  Boet.  lib.iv.  de  Consol.  Philos.         §  Heb.  vi.  17, 
[p.  105,  ed.  Lugd.  Bat.1636.]  pros.  5. 
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different  kinds  of  thinffs  wticli  are  snbiect  unto  it  different    book  i. 

and  snndiy  kinds  of  names.     That  part  of  it  which  ordereth  ; '—- 

natural  agents  we  call  usually  Nature's  law;  that  which 
Angels  do  clearly  behold  and  without  any  swerring  observe 
is  a  law  Celestial  and  heavenly ;  the  law  of  Reason^  that 
which  bindeth  creatures  reasonable  in  this  worlds  and  with 
which  by  reason  they  may  most  plainly  perceive  themselves 
bound ;  that  which  bindeth  them^  and  is  not  known  but  by 
special  revelation  from  God^  Divine  law ;  Human  law,  that 
which  out  of  the  law  either  of  reason  or  of  God  men  pro- 
bably gathering  to  be  expedient,  they  make  it  a  law.  All 
things  therefore,  which  are  as  they  ought  to  be,  are  con- 
formed unto  this  second  law  eternal;  and  even  those  things 
which  to  this  eternal  law  are  not  conformable  are  notwit^* 
standing  in  some  sort  ordered  by  tlie  first  eternal  law. 
For  what  good  or  evil  is  there  under  the  sun,  what  action 
correspondent  or  repugnant  unto  the  law  which  God  hath 
imposed  upon  his  creatures,  but  in  or  upon  it  God  doth 
work  according  to  the  law  which  himself  hath  eternally  pur- 
posed to  keep;  that  is  to  say,  the  first  •law  eternal?  So 
that  a  twofold  law  eternal  being  thus  made,  it  is  not  hard 
to  conceive  how  they  both  take  place  in  all  things  *. 

[a.]  ^Wherefore  to  come  to  the  law  of  nature :  albeit 
thereby  we  sometimes  mean  that  manner  of  working  which 
God  hath  set  for  each  created  thing  to  keep ;  yet  forasmuch 
as  those  things  are  termed  most  properly  natural  agents,  / 
which  keep  the  law  of  their  kind  unwittingly,  as  the 
heavens  and  elements  of  the  world,  which  can  do  no  other- 

*  '  Id  omne,  quod  in  rebus  crea-  '  pcena  sua  sibi  sit  omnis  animus 

'  tis  fit,  est  materia  legis  seternae.'  '  inordinatus.'     Confess,  lib.  i.  cap* 

111.  1. 1, 2.  q.  93,  art.  4, 5, 6.  [Thom.  12.  [t.  I.  77.]     Nee  male  scholas- 

Aottin.  Opp.  zk.  202.]   '  Nullo  mode  tici,    '  Quemadroodum/   inc^uiunt, 


aliquid  legibus  summi  Creatoris 
'  ordinationique  subtrahitur,  a  quo 
*  pax  universitatis  administratur.' 
August,  de  Civil.  Dei,  lib.  xix.  cap. 
12.  [t.  VII.  556.]  Immo  et  pecca- 
tum,  quatenus  a  Deo  juste  permitiU 
cur,  cadit  in  legem  eternam.  Etiam 
legi  a^ternoe  subjicitur  peecatum, 
quatenus  volnntaria  legis  transgres- 
Bio  pcenale  quoddam  inooromodum 
animse  inserit,  juxta  illud  Augustini, 
'  Jussisti  Dojnine,  et  sic   est^  ut 


videmus  res  naturales  contmgen- 
tes,  boc  ipso  quod  a  fine  particulari 
sno  atque  adeo  a  lege  aeterna  exorbi- 
tant, in  eandem  legem  seternam  in- 
cidere,  quatenus  consequuntur 
alium  finem  a  lege  etiam  sterna 
ipsis  in  casu  particulari  constitu- 
tum;  sic  veriKimile  est  homines, 
etiam  cum  peccant  et  desciscunt 
a  lege  aetema  ut  prsecipiente,  rein- 
cidere  in  ordinem  aeternse  legis  ut 
punientis.' 


154     God' 9  Law  manifested  hy  Creation  and  Preservaiion^ 

iJooK  I.    wise  than  they  do ;   and  forasmuch  £is  we  give  unto  intel- 
— '  lectual  natures  the  name  of  Voluntary  agents,  that  so  we 


may  distinguish  them  from  the  other ;  expedient  it  will  be^ 
that  we  sever  the  law  of  nature  observed  by  the  one  Arom 
that  which  the  other  is  tied  untoT^  Touching  the  former^  their 
strict  keeping  of  one  tenure,  statute,  and  law,  is  spoken  of  by 
all,  but  hath  in  it  more  than  men  have  as  yet  attained  to 
know,  or  perhaps  ever  shaU  attain,  seeing  the  travail  of  wading 
herein  is  given  of  God  to  the  sons  of  men,  that  perceiving 
how  much  the  least  thing  in  the  world  hath  in  it  more 
than  the  wisest  are  able  to  reach  unto,  they  may  by  this 
means  learn  humility.  Moses,  in  describing  the  work  of 
*  creation,  attributeth  speech  unto  God  :  ''  God  said.  Let  there 
'^  be  light  :^  let  there  be  a  firmament :  let  the  waters  under 
''  the  heaven  be  gathered  together  into  one  place :  let  the 
'^  earth  bring  forth :  let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of 
*'  heaven/^  ^Was  this  only  the  intent  of  Moses,  to  signify 
the  infinite  greatness  of  God^s  power  by  the  easiness  of  his 
accomplishing  such  effects,  without  travail,  pain,  or  labour  ? 
Surely  it  seemeth  that  Moses  had  herein  besides  this  a  further 
purpose,  namely,  first  to  teach  that  Gt>d  did  not  work  as  a 
necessary  but  a  voluntary  agent,  intending  beforehand  and 
decreeing  with  himself  that  which  did  outwardly  proceed 
from  him :  secondly,  to  shew  that  God  did  then  institute  a 
law  natural  to  be  observed  by  creatures/  and  therefore  ac« 
cording  to  the  manner  of  laws,  the  institution  thereof  is  de* 
scribed,  as  being  established  by  solemn  injunction.  ^  His  com« 
manding  those  things  to  be  which  are,  and  to  be  in  such  sort 
as  they  are,  to  keep  that  tenure  and  course  which  they  do, 
importeth  the  establishment  of  nature's  law.  This  world's 
'first  creation,  and  the  preservation  since  of  things  created, 
what  is  it  but  only  so  far  forth  a  manifestation  by  execution, 
what  the  eternal  law  of  God  is  concerning  things  natural  ? 
And  as  it  cometh  to  pass  in  a  kingdom  rightly  ordered,  that 
after  a  law  is  once  published,  it  presently  takes  effect  fisur  and 
wide,  all  states  framing  themselves  thereunto;  even  so  let 
us  think  it  fareth  in  the  natural  course  of  the  world :  since 
the  time  that  God  did  first  proclaim  the  edicts  of  his  law 
upon  it,  heaven  and  earth  have  hearkened  unto  his  voice,  and 
their  labour  hath  been  to  do  his  will :  He  ^'  made  a  law  for 
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"  the  rain*/'  He  gave  his  '^  decree  unto  the  seaj.  that  the  book  i. 
"  waters  should  not  pass  his  commandment  f/'  '  Now  if  — '-J-i. 
nature  should  intermit  her  course^  and  leave .  idtogether 
though  it  were  hut  for  a  while  the  observation  of  her  own 
laws  ;^  if  those  principal  and  mother  elements  of  the  worlds 
whereof  all  things  in  this  lower  World  are  made^  should  lose 
the  qualities  which  now  thej  have;  if  the  frame  of  that 
heavenly  arch  erected  over  our  heads  should  loosen  and  dis- 
solve itself;  if  celestial  spheres  should  forget  their  wonted 
motions^  and  by  irregular  volubility  turn  themselves  any 
way  as  it  might  happen ;  if  the  prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven^ 
which  now  as  a  giant  doth  run  his  unwearied  course  %,  should 
as  it  were  through  a  laDguishing  faintness  begin  to  stand  and 
to  rest  himself;  if  the  moon  should  wander  from  her  beaten 
way^  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  year  blend  themselves  by 
disordered  and  confused  mixture^  the  winds  breathe  out  their 
last  gasp,  the  clouds  yield  no  rain,  the  earth  be  defeated  of 
heavenly  influence,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  pine  away  as 
children  at  the  withered  breasts  of  their  mother  no  longer 
able  to  yield  them  relief  :^what  would  become  of  man  him- 
self, whom  these  things  now  do  all  serve  ?  See  we  not  plainly 
that  obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature  is  the  stay 
of  the  whole  world  ?  ^  -^ 

[3.}  Notwithstanding  with  nature  it  cometh  sometimes  to 
pass  as  with  art.  Let  Phidias  have  rude  and  obstinate  stuff 
to  carve,  though  his  art  do  that  it  should,  his  work  will 
lack  that  beauty  which  otherwise  in  fitter  matter  it  might 
have  had.  He  that  striketh  an  instrument  with  skill  may 
cause  notwithstanding  a  very  unpleasant  sound,  if  the  string 
whereon  he  striketh  chance  to  be  uncapable  of  harmony. 
In  the  matter  whereof  things  natural  consist,  that  of  Theo- 
phrastus  taketh  place,  IloAif  rb  ovx  viraKovov  ovbi  b€\6fi€Pov 
ri  €?§.  "  Much  of  it  is  oftentimes  such  as  will  by  no  means 
'^  yield  to  receive  that  impression  which  were  best  and  most 
"  perfect/'  Which  defect  in  the  matter  of  things  natural, 
they  who  gave  themselves  unto  the  contemplation  of  nature 
amongst  the  heathen  observed  often:  but  the  true  original 
caose  thereof,  divine  malediction,  laid  for  the  sin  of  man  upon 

♦  rjob  xxviii.  a6.]  t  [Jcr.  v.  22.]  t  P»alni  xix.  5. 

§  Theophrast.  in  Metaph.  [p.  371, 1.  io«  ed.  Basil,  1541.] 


1 56  The  Second  eternal  Law. 

BOOK  L    these  creatures  which  God  had  made  for  the  use  of  man,  this 

Ch.  ill.  4. 


being  an  article  of  that  saving  truth  which  God  hath  revealed 
unto  his  Churchy  was  above  the  reach  of  their  merely  natural 
capacity  and  understanding,  ^ut  howsoever  these  swervings 
are  now  and  then  incident  into  the  course  of  nature,  neverthe- 
less so  constantly  the  laws  of  nature  are  by  natural  agents 
observed,  that  no  man  denieth  but  those  things  which  nature 
worketh  are  wrought,  either  always  or  for  the  most  part, 
after  one  and  the  same  manner^ 

[4.]  If  here  it  be  demanded  what  that  is  which  keepeth 
nature  in  obedience  to  her  own  law,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  that  higher  law  whereof  we  have  already  spoken,  and 
because  all  other  laws  do  thereon  depend,  from  i^ence  we 
must  borrow  so  much  as  shall  need  for  brief  resolution  in 
this  point.  Although  we  are  not  of  opinion  therefore,  as 
some  are,  that  nature  in  working  hath  befofe  her  certain 
exemplary  draughts  or  patterns,  which  subsisting  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Highest,  and  being  thence  discovered,  she 
fixeth  her  eye  upon  them,  as  travellers  by  sea  upon  the 
pole-star  of  the  world,  and  that  according  thereunto  she 
guideth  her  hand  to  work  by  imitation  :  although  we  rather 
embrace  the  oracle  of  Hippocrates  t>  that  ''  each  thing  both 
^'  in  small  and  in  great  fulfiUeth  the  task  which  destiny 
'^  hath  set  down/'  and  concerning  the  manner  of  executing 
and  fulfilling  the  same,  '^  what  they  do  they  know  not,  yet 
is  it  in  show  and  appearance  as  though  they  did  know 
what  they  do;  and  the  truth  is  they  do  not  discern  the 
things  which  they  look  on  \"  nevertheless,  forasmuch  as 
the  works  of  nature  are  no  less  exact,  than  if  she  did  both 
behold  and  study  how  to  express  some  absolute  shape  or 
mirror  always  present  before  her;  yea,  such  her  dexterity 
and  skill  appeareth,  that  no  intellectual  creature  in  the  world 
were  able  by  capacity  to  do  that  which  nature  doth  without 
capacity  and  knowledge;  it  cannot  be  but  nature  hath 
some  director  of  infinite  knowledge  to  guide  her  in  all 
I  her  w^ys.     Who  the  guide  of  nature,  but  only  the  God  of 


Arist  Rhet.  j.  cap.  39.  fif tov  .  .  .  i  irp^o-o-ovcriv  ovk  ovbamv, 
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nature  ?    ''  In  him  we  live,  move,  and  are  *."    Those  things    book  r. 
which   nature   is  said  to  do,  are  by  divine  art  performed, - 


using  nature  as  an  instrument ;  nor  is  there  any  such  art  ol* 
knowledge  divine  in  nature  herself  working,  but  in  the 
Guide  of  nature^s  work. 

Whereas  therefore  things  natural  which  are  not  in  the 
number  of  voluntary  agents,  (for  of  such  only  we  now  speak, 
and  of  no  other,)  do  so  necessarily  observe  their  certain  laws, 
that  as  long  as  they  keep  those  forms  t  which  give  them 
their  being,  they  cannot  possibly  be  apt  or  inclinable  to  do 
otherwise  than  they  do ;  seeing  the  kinds  of  their  operations 
are  both  constantly  and  exactly  framed  according  to  the 
several  ends  for  which  they  serve,  they  themselves  in  the 
meanwhile,  though  doing  that  which  is  fit,  yet  knowing 
neither  what  they  do,  nor  why  :  it  followeth  that  all  which 
they  do  in  this  sort  proceedeth  originally  from  some  such 
agent,  as  knoweth,  appointeth,  holdeth  up,  and  even  actually  t 
frameth  the  same. 

The  manner  of  this  divine  efficiency,  being  far  above  us, 
we  are  no  more  able  to  conceive  by  our  reason  than  creatures 
unreasonable  by  their  sense  are  able  to  apprehend  after  what 
manner  we  dispose  and  order  the  course  of  our  afiairs.  Only 
thus  much  is  discerned,  that  the  natural  generation  and^ 
process  of  all  things  receiveth  order  of  proceeding  from  the  ^^ 
settled  stability  of  divine  understanding.  This  appointeth 
unto  them  their  kinds  of  working ;  the  disposition  whereof 
in  the  purity  of  God^s  own  knowledge  and  wiU  is  rightly 
termed  by  the  name  of  Brovidence.  The  same  being  referred 
unto  the  things  themselves  here  disposed  by  it,  was  wont 
by  the  ancient  to  be  called  natural  Destiny.  That  law,  the 
performance -whei^f  we  behold  in  things  natural,  is  as  it 
were  an  authentical  or  an  original  draught  written  in  the 
bosom  of  God  himself;  whose  Spirit  being  to  execute  the 
same  useth  every  particular  nature,  ^  every  mere  natural 
agent,  only  as  an  instrument  created  at  the  beginning,  and 
ever  since  the  beginning  used,  to  work  his  own  will  and 

*  Acts  xvii.  38.  ODly  by  effects.    According  to  the 

t  Form  in  other  creatures  is  a  diverpity  of  inward  forms,  things  of 

thing  proportionable  unto  the  soul  the  world   are  distinguished   into 

in  living  creatures.     Sensible  it  is  their  kinds. 

not^  nor  otherwise  discernible  than 


158       God^s  natural  Law  regards  the  whole  as  a  System. 
nooK  I.   pleasure  withal.     Nature  therefore  is  nothing  else  but  God's 

Ch.  lil.  5.  ° 


instrument  * :  in  the  course  whereof  Dionjsius  perceiying 
some  sudden  disturbance  is  said  to  have  cried  out^  ''  Ant 
^^  Deus  natursB  patitur^  aut  mundi  machina  dissolvetnr :'' 
''  either  God  doth  suffer  impediment,  and  is  bj  a  greater 
''  than  himself  hindered ;  or  if  that  be  impossible,  then  hath 
^*  he  determined  to  make  a  present  dissolution  of  the  world  ; 
''  the  execution  of  that  law  beginning  now  to  stand  still, 
"  without  which  the  world  cannot  stand." 

This  workman,  whose  servitor  nature  is,  being  in  truth 
but  only  one,  the  heathens  imagining  to  be  mcfe,  gave 
him  in  the  sky  the  name  of  Jupiter,  in  the  air  the  name 
of  Juno,  in  the  water  the  name  of  Neptune,  in  the  earth  the 
name  of  Vesta  and  sometimes  of  Ceres,  the  name  of  Apollo 
in  the  sun,  in  the  moon  the  name  of  Diana,  the  name  of 
Mohxs  and  divers  other  in  the  winds ;  and  to  conclude,  even 
so  many  guides  of  nature  they  dreamed  of,  as  they  saw  there 
were  kinds  of  things  natural  in  the  world.  These  they 
honoured,  as  having  power  to  work  or  cease  accordingly 
as  men  deserved  of  them.  But  Tmto  us  there  is  one  only 
Guide  of  all  agents  natural,  and  he  both  the  Creator  and  the 
Worker  of  all  in  all,  alone  to  be  blessed,  adored  and  honoured 
by  all  for  ever. 

[5.]  That  which  hitherto  hath  been  spoken  concemetii 
natural  agents  considered  in  themselves.  But  we  must 
further  remember  also,  (which  thing  to  touch  in  a  word  shall 
suffice,)  that  as  in  this  respect  they  have  their  law,  which 
law  directeth  them  in  the  means  whereby  they  tend  to  their 
own  perfection  :  so  likewise  another  law  there  is,  which 
toucheth  them  as  they  are  sociable  parts  united  into  one 
body;  a  law  which  bindeth  them  each  to 'serve  unto  other's 
good,  and  all  to  prefer  the  good  of  the  whole  before  what- 
soever their  own  particular;  as  we  plainly  see  they  do,  when 
things  natm-al  in  that  regard  forget  their  ordinary  natural 
wont;  that  which  is  heavy  mounting  sometime  upwards  of 
its  own  accord,  and  forsaking  the  centre  of  the  earth  which 

*  Vide  Thorn,  in  Compend.Theol.  '  culum  est  autem,  etiam  apnd  in- 

cap.  3  :   *  Omne  quod  movetur  ab  '  doctos,  ponere,  InstnimeDtum  mo- 

*  aliquo    est    quasi    instrumentum  '  veri    non    ab    aliqno    prindpali 

'  quoddam  primi  moventis.     Bidi-  '  agente.'    [t.  xvii.  fol.  lo.J 
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to  iteelf  is  most  natural^  even  as  if  it  did  hear  itself  commanded    book  i. 
to  let  go  the  good  it  privately  wisheth^  and  to  relieve  the  — ' 
present  distress  of  nature  in  common. 

IV.  Bnt  now  that  we  may  lift  up  our  eyes  (as  it  were)  The  law 
firom  the  footstool  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  leaving  these  geia^'do*" 
natural,  consider  a  little  the  state  of  heavenly  and  divine  work  by. 
creatures  :  touching  Angels,  which  are  spirits  immaterial''^ 
and  intellectual,  the  glorious  inhabitants  of  those  sacred 
palaces,  where  nothing  but  light  and  blessed  immortality,  no 
shadow  of  matter  for  tears,  discontentments,  griefs,  and  uncom- 
fortable passions  to  work  upon,  but  all  joy,  tranquillity,  and 
peace,  even  for  ever  and  ever  doth  dwell :  as  in  number  and 
order  they  are  huge,  mighty,  and  royal  armiest,  so  likewise 
in  perfection  of  obedience  unto  that  law,  which  the  Highest, 
whom  they  adore,  love,  and  imitate,  hath  imposed  upon 
them,  such  observants  they  are  thereof,  that  our  Saviour 
himself  being  to  set  down  the  perfect  idea  of  that  which  we 
are  to  pray  and  wish  for  on  earth,  did  not  teach  to  pray  or 
wish  for  more  thaa  only  that  here  it  might  be  with  us,  as 
with  them  it  is  in  heaven  |.  God  which  moveth  mere  natural 
agents  as  an  e£Scient  only,  doth  otherwise  move  intellectual 
creatures,  and  especially  his  holy  angels :  for  beholding  the 
face  of  God  §,  in  admiration  of  so  great  excellency  they  all 
adore  him ;  and  being  rapt  with  the  love  of  his  beauty,  they 
cleave  inseparably  for  ever  unto  him.  Desire  to  resemble 
him  in  goodness  maketh  them  unweariable  and  even  unsatiable 
in  their  longing  to  do  by  all  means  all  manner  good*  unto  all 
the  creatures  of  God,  but  especially  imto  the  children  of 
men  || :  in  the  countenance  of  whose  nature,  looking  down- 
ward, they  behold  themselves  beneath  themselves;  even  as 
upward,  in  God,  beneath  whom  themselves  are,  they  see 
that  character  which  is  no  where  but  in  themselves  and  us 
resembled.  Thus  far  even  the  paynims  have  approached; 
thus  &r  they  have  seen  into  the  doings  of  the  angels  of  God ; 
Orpheus  confessing,  that  "  the  fiery  throne  of  God  is  attended 
^'  on  by  those  most  industrious  angels,  careful  how  all  things 

*  Psalm  civ.  4  ;     Hcb.  i.  7  j        §  Matt,  xviii.  10. 
Epbes.  iii.  10.  ||  Psalm  xci.  ii,  12;  Luke  zv.  7; 

t  Dan.  vii.  10;   Matt.  xxvi.  53;  Heb.  i.  T4;  Acts  x.  3;  Dan.  ix.  23; 

Heb.  xii.  2a ;  Luke  ii.  13.  Matt,  xviii.  10;  Dan.  iv.  13. 

X  Matt.  vi.  10. 
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«uoK  T.  ''  axe  performed  amongst  men  *  -/*  and  the  Mirror  of  haman 
-^•^^•''  wisdom  plainly  teachings  that  Giod  moveth  angels,  even  as 
that  thing  doth  stir  man^s  heart,  which  is  thereunto  presented 
amiable  f.  Angelical  actions  may  therefore  be  reduced  unto 
these  three  general  kinds  :  first,  most  delectable  love  arising 
&om  the  visible  apprehension  of  the  purity,  glory,  and  beauty 
of  God,  invisible  saving  only  unto  spirits  that  are  pure  X  » 
secondly,  adoration  groimded  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
greatness  of  God,  on  whom  they  see  how  all  things  depend  §  ; 
thirdly,  imitation  ||,  bred  by  the  presence  of  his  exemplary 
goodness,  who  ceaseth  not  before  them  daUy  to  fill  heaven 
and  earth  with  the  rich  treasures  of  most  &ee  and  undeserved 
grace. 

[2.]  Of  angels,  we  are  not  to  consider  only  what  they  are 
and  do  in  regard  of  their  own  being,  but  that  also  which 
concemcth  them  as  they  are  linked  into  a  kind  of  corporation 
amongst  themselves,  and  of  society  or  fellowship  with  men. 
Consider  angels  each  of  them  severally  in  himself,  and  their 
law  is  that  which  the  prophet  David  mentioneth,  "  All  ye 
"  his  angels  praise  him^/'  Consider  the  angels  of  Gk>d 
associated,  and  their  law  is  that  which  disposeth  them  as  an 
army,  one  in  order  and  degree  above  another^^.  Consider 
finally  the  angels  as  having  with  us  that  communion  which 
the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  noteth,  and  in  r^^ard  whereof 
'  angels  have  not  disdained  to  profess  themselves  our  '^  fellow- 

"  servants  '/^  from  hence  there  springeth  up  a  third  law, 
which  bindeth  them  to  works  of  ministerial  employmentft* 
Every  of  which  their  several  fimctions  are  by  them  performed 
with  joy. 

[3.]  A  part  of  the  angels  of  Grod  notwithstanding  (we 
know)  have  fallen  i^t^  ^^^  ^^^  their  fall  hath  been  through  the 
voluntary  breach  of  that  law,  which  did  require  at  their 
hands  continuance  in  the  exercise  of  their  high  and  admirable 
virtue.     Impossible  it  was  that  ever  their  will  should  change 

*   Z9   df    Opov^   wvpotvn  vapt"  Isa.  vi.  3. 

crrao-iy  iroXvfiov^ot  ||  lliis  is  intimated  wheresoever 

^AyytXot,  olfii  fitprfXt  fiparois  we  find  them  termed  "  the  sons  of 

ttfn-ain-arcXcirai.  [Fragm.iii.  ''  God,"  as  Job  L  6,  and  xxxriii.  7. 
ex  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.V.  p.824,8.]  %  Ps.  cxlviii.  a. 

t  Arist.  Metaph.  1.  xii,  c.  7.  **  Luke  ii.  13.   Matt.  xxvi.  53. 

X  Job  xxxviii.  7;  Matt  xviii.  10.         ft  Heb.  xii.  33;  Apoc.  xxii.  9. 
§  Psahn  cxlviii.  3 ;    Heb.  i.  6 ;        XX  ^  P^^*  n.  4 ;  Jude  6. 
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or  inclme  to  remit  any  part  of  itbeuY4MJ7f  V^PH^i  KP9  ^ook  t 
-  object  hMving  force  to  Avert  their  eoncfa^g<WHIt)fl»^Ad  xA  *^  ■  ^%^ 
draw  it  another  waj;  aad  that  befive  &ej  attained  that  hig;h  ^ 
perfection  of  bliss^  wherein  now  the  elect  angelB  *  are  without 
poasibility  of  £&lling.  Of  any  thing  more  than  of  Otod  they 
oould  not  by  any  means  like>  as  long  as  whatsoever  they  knew 
beflidfiB  God  they  apprehended  it  not  in  itself  without  de^ 
pendency  upon  God ;  because  so  long  God  must  needs  seem 
infinitdy  better  than  any  thing  which  they  so  could  ippre- 
hoftd.  Things  beneath  them  could  not  in  such  sort  be  pre- 
sented unto  their  eyes^  but  that  therein  they  must  needs  see 
always  how  those  things  did  depand  on  God*  It  seemeth 
therefore  that  tiiere  was  no  other  way  for  angels  to  sin^  but 
by  reflex  of  their  understanding  upon  themselves ;  when  being 
held  with  admiration  of  their  own  sublsmiiy  and  honour> 
the  memory  of  their  sabordination  unto  God  and  their 
dependency  on  him  was  drowned  in  this  conceit;  whereupon 
their  adoration^  love,  and  imitation  of  God  could  not  choose 
but  be  Also  interrupted.  The  fall  of  angels  therefore  was 
pride.  Since  their  £ill,  their  practices  have  been  the  clean 
contrary  unto  those  before  mentioned  f*  For  being  dis- 
persed, some  in  the  air,  some  on  the  earth,  some  in  the  water, 
some  among  the  minerals,  dens,  and  caves,  that  are  under  the 
earth ;  they  have  hy^aU  means  laboured  to  e£bct  a  universal 
rebellion  against  the  laws,  and  as  fiu:  as  in  them  lieth  utter 
destmction  of  the  works  of  God.  These  wicked  spirits  the 
heathens  honoured  instead  of  gods,  both  generally  under  the 
name  of  dii  inferif  '^  gods  infernal;^'  and  particularly,  some 
in  oracles,  some  in  idols,  some  as  household  gods,  some  as 
nymphs :  in  a  word,  no  foul  and  wicked  spirit  which  was  not 
one  way  or  other  honoured  of  men  as  God,  till  such  time  as 
light  appeared  in  the  world  and  dissolved  the  works  of  the 
DeviL  ^us  much  therefore  may  suffice  for  angels,  the  next 
unto  whom  in  degree  are  men* 

V.  God  alone  excepted,  who  actually  and  everlastingly  The  law 
is  whatsoever  he  may  be,  wid  which  cannot  hereafter  be  that  ^MTJ^m 
which  now  he  is  not ;  all  other  things  besides  are  somewhat  i^ib  actions 

*  ff  Tim*  V.  ai.]  xzi.  1 1  Job  L  7.  and  'u»2i  John 

t  3ohn  viii,  44;   i  Peter  v.  8;    ziii.  37;  Acts  v.  3;  Apocxx.  8. 
Apoc.  ix.  II ;  Gen.  iii.  15;  i  ChroD. 
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BOOK  t.    in  possibility^  which  as  yet  they  are  not  in  act.     And  for  this 
— l-l^lil  cause  there  is  in  all  things  an  appetite  or  desire^  whereby  they 
^J7?52J^  inchne  to  someth^  and  when  they  are 

tion  of  it,  they  shall  be  perfecter  than  now  they  are.  All  which  per- 
fections are  contained  under  the  general  name  of  Goodness. 
And  because  there  is  not  in  the  world  any  thing  whereby 
another  may  not  some  way  be  made  the  perfecter,  therefore 
all  things  that  are,  are  good. 

[9.]  Again,  sith  there  can  be  no  goodness  desired  which 
proceedeth  not  from  God  himself,  as  fit>m  the  supreme  cause 
of  all  tilings ;  and  eyery  effect  doth  after  a  sort  contain,  at 
leastwise  resemble,  the  cause  fit>m  which  it  proceedeth :  all 
things  in  the  world  are  said  in  some  sort  to  seek  the  highest, 
[  and  to  covet  more  or  less  the  participation  of  GK>d  himself'^. 
Yet  this  doth  no  where  so  much  appear  as  it  doth  in  man, 
because  there  are  so  many  kinds  of  perfections  which  man 
seeketh.  The  first  degree  of  goodness  is  that  general  perfec- 
tion which  all  things  do  seek,  in  desiring  the  continuance  of 
their  being.  All  things  therefore  coveting  as  much  as  may 
be  to  be  like  unto  Gt>d  in  being  ever,  that  which  cannot  here- 
unto attain  personally  doth  seek  to  continue  itself  another 
way,  that  is  by  ofl&pring  and  propagation.  The  next  degree 
of  goodness  is  that  which  each  thing  coveteth  by  affecting 
resemblance  with  God  in  the  constancy  and  excellency  of 
those  operations  which  belong  imto  their  kind.  The  immuta- 
bility of  God  they  strive  unto,  by  working  either  always 
or  for  the  most  part  after  one  and  the  same  manner;  his 
absolute  exactness  they  imitate,  by  tending  unto  that  which 
is  most  exquisite  in  every  particular.  Hence  have  maea 
a  number  of  axioms  in  philosophy  f,  showing  how  ^'the 
'^  works  of  nature  do  always  aim  at  that  which  cannot  be 
"  bettered.'' 

[3.]  These  two  kinds  of  goodness  rehearsed  are  so  nearly 
united  to  the  things  themselves  which  desire  them,  that  we 
scarcely  perceive  the  appetite  to  stir  in  reaching  forth  her 
hand  towards  them.  But  the  desire  of  those  perfections 
which  grow  externally  is  more  apparent  j   especially  of  such 

*    Hamu    yj^Lp    mofov    ^pcycrot.  M€XT€u  virdpyfiy,  fcoXXor*  17  <^uns 

AriBt.  de  An.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  [0pp.  I.  wX  irocct  r&v  fp^xo^M^imv  t6  /3cX- 

390.  ed.  Lugd.  1590.]  narov.  Arist.  a.  de  coel.  cap.  5.  [t.  i. 

t  *Ey  Toir  <l>va-€i  d<i  to  /3c Xrioy,  tap  p.  283.] 
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as  are  not  ezpiesely  desired  unless  they  be  first  known^  or    book  i. 
such  as  are  not  for  any  other  cause  than  for  knowledge  itself  — '- — ^ 


desired.     Concerning  perfections  in  this  kind  j   that  by  pro- 
ceeding in  the  knowledge  of  truths  and  by  growing  in  the 
exercise  of  virtue^  man  amongst  the  creatures  of  this  inferior 
world  aspireth  to  the  greatest  conformity  with  Gt)d ;  this  is  not 
only  known  imto  us^  whom  he  himself  hath  so  instructed'^^  but 
even  they  do  acknowledge^  who  amongst  men  are  not  judged 
the  nearest  unto  him.  With  Plato  what  one  thing  more  usual^ 
than  to  excite  men  unto  lore  of  wisdom^  by  shewing  how  much 
wise  men  are  thereby  exalted  above  men ;  how  knowledge  doth 
raise  them  up  into  heaven ;  how  it  maketh  them^  though  not 
gods^  yet  as  gods^  high^  admirable^  and  divine  ?    And  Mer- 
curius  Trismegistus  speaking  of  the  virtues  of  a  righteous 
soulf^  '^  Such  spirits''  (saith  he)  ''  are  never  cloyed  with 
''  praising  and  speaking  well  of  all  men,  with  doing  good  unto 
''  every  one  by  word  and  deed,  because  they  study  to  frame 
'^  themselves  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  Father  of  spirits/' 
Lyi.  In  the  matter  of  knowledge,  there  is  between  the  angels  Men's  first 
of  Gt)d  and  the  children  of  men  this  difference :  angels  already  ^""^^^S 
have  frill  and  complete  knowledge  in  the  highest  degree  that  to  the 
can  be  imparted  unto  them ;   men,  if  we  view  them  in  their  ^f* Jh^^if^ 
/    spring,  are  at  the  first  without  understanding  or  knowledge  which  they 
at  all  {.    Nevertheless  from  this  utter  vacuity  they  grow  by  obsare. 
degrees,  till  they  come  at  length  to  be  even  as  the  angels 
themselves  are.     That  which  agreeth  to  the  one  now,  the 
other  shall  attain  unto  in  the  end ;  they  are  not  so  far  dis- 
joined and  severed,  but  that  they  come  at  length  to  meet« 
The  soul  of  man  being  therefore  at  the  first  as  a  book,  whereiiiv 
nothing  is  and  yet  all  things  may  be  imprinted ;  we  are  to! 
search  by  what  steps  and  degrees  it  riseth  imto  perfection  op 
knowledge.'! 

[2.]  Unto  that  which  hath  been  already  set  down  concern- 
ing natural  agents  this  we  must  add,  that  albeit  therein  we 
have  comprised  as  well  creatures  living  as  void  of  life,  if  they 
be  in  degree  of  nature  beneath  men;  nevertheless  a  difference 

*  Matt.  y.  48;  Sap.  ▼11.37.  tpyoK  warrag   {fr6tfT€»£]tlfrotowra, 

t  'H  d^  rotavTff  yvx4  K6pov  ov-  iufiovu€vrf  avrrjg  r6p  fraripa.    [Ct  10* 

Acirorc  ly«  v/ttyovcra  tiff>fffAov<rd  r<  §.  aij  lib.  iv.  f.  la. 

vdt^ras    avOpomovs,  xal   Xdyoic  fcol        %  Vide  lBa.VU.  l6. 
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BOOK  L  we  most  observe  between  those  natural  agents  that  work 
.^iZL^  altogether  unwittingly^  ami  those  which  have  though  weak 
yet  some  understanding  what  they  do^  as  fishes^  fowls>  and 
beasts  bnve.  Beasts  are  in  sensible  capacity  as  ripe  even  as 
men  themselves^  perhaps  more  ripe.  For  as  stones^  though 
in  dignity  of  nature  inferior  unto  plants^  yet  exceed  them  in 
firmness  of  strength  or  durability  of  being;  and  plants, 
though  beneath  the  excellency  of  creatures  endued  with 
sense^  yet  exceed  them  in  the  faculty  of  yegetation  and  of 
iSntility :  so  beasts^  though  otherwise  behind  men,  may  not^ 
withstanding  in  actions  of  sense  and  £B>ncy  go  beyond  them ; 
because  the  endeavouzs  of  nature,  when  it  hath  a  higher  per- 
fection t9  seek,  ana  in  lower  the  more  remiss,  not  esteeming 
tinereof  so  much  as  tiiose  things  do,  which  hare  no  better 
proposed  unto  them. 

{[3.]  The  soul  of  man  therefore  being  capable  of  ft  more 
divine  perfection,  hath  (besides  the  faculties  of  growing  unto 
sensible  knowledge  which  is  common  unto  us  with  beasts)  a 
further  abiUty,  whereof  in  them  there  is  no  show  at  all,  the 
*  ability  of  reaching  higher  than  unto  sensible  things  '^.  Till 
we  grow  to  some  ripeness  of  years,  the  soul  of  man  doth  only 
store  itself  with  conceits  of  things  of  inferior  and  more  open 
quality,  which  afterwards  do  serve  as  instruments  unto  that 
which  is  greater;  in  the  meanwhile  above  the  reach  of  jneaner 
creatures  it  ascendeth  not.  When  once  it  comprehendeth  any 
thing  above  this,  as  the  differences  of  time,  affirmations,  n^a. 
tions,  and  contradictions  in  speech,  we  then  count  it  to  have 
\  some  use  of  natural  reason.  Whereunto  if  afterwards  there 
might  be  added  the  right  helps  of  true  art  and  learning 
(which  helps,  I  must  plainly  confess,  this  age  of  &e  world* 
carrying  the  name  of  a  learned  age,  doth  neither  much  know 
nor  greatly  regard),  there  would  undoubtedly  be  almost  as 
great  difference  in  maturity  of  judgment  between  men 
therewith  inured,  and  that  which  now  men  are,  as  between 
men  that  are  now  and  innocents.  Which  speech  if  any  con- 
demn, as  being  over  hyperbolical,  let  them  consider  but  this 

*  'O  ^k  SvBpmwef  tl§  t6p  olpainp  irdvra   Jbtptfi&t    fAoMpm,      Ka\   r& 

eam0€UP€i,  km  inr^l  ahrhvf  ical  tXlk  wAvrmm  fi«2{br,  oiidc  ri^v  yf^  JurroXi- 

irota    /Mir  coTiy  ahr^    \}^<   ovt6v\  k^p  &w  yt^vrau  Merc.  Tns.  [c.  lO. 

v^X^,  n-OMi  dc  raanwk^  «ol  rh  Sk\a  fia.]  lib.  w.  f.  I  a. 
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one  thiikg :  no  ftit  is  at  th6  first  findings  out  bO  perfect  as   book  t. 
industry  may  after  make  it ;  yet  the  very  first  man  tliat  to  any      ▼«.  i.  ^' 
purpose  knew  the  way  we  speak  of*  and  followed  it,  hath 
alone  thereby  performed  more  veiy  near  in  all  parts  of  natural 
knowledge,  than  sithence  in  any.  one  part  thereof  the  whole 
world  h^des  hath  done* 

[4.J  In  the  poverty  of  that  other  new  devised  aid  f  two 
things  there  are  notwithstanding  singular.  Of  marvellous 
quick  despatch  it  is,  and  doth  shew  them  that  have  it  as  much 
almoat  in  three  days,  as  if  it  dwell  thiieescore  years  with 
them.  Again,  because  the  curiosity  of  man^s  wit  doth  many 
times  with  peril  wade  farther  in  the  search  of  things  than 
were  convenient ;  the  same  is  thereby  restrained  unto  such 
generalities  as  every  where  offering  themselves  are  apparent 
unto  men  of  the  weakest  conceit  that  need  be.  So  as  follow- 
ing the  rules  and  precepts  thereof,  we  may  define  it  to  be,  an 
Art  which  teacheth  the  way  of  speedy  discourse,  and  restndn- 
cth  the  mind  of  man  that  it  may  not  wax  over-wise. 

[5.}  Education  and  instructioil  are  the  means,  the  one  by 
use,  the  other  by  precept,  to  make  our  natural  faculty  of 
reason  both  the  better  and  the  sooner  able  to  judge  rightly 
between  truth  and  error,  good  and  evil.  JBut  at  what  time  a 
man  may  be  said  to  have  attained  so  far  forth  the  use  of 
reason,  as  suffieeth  to  make  hdm  capable  of  those  Laws^ 
whereby  he  is  then  bound  to  guide  his  actions;  this  is  a  great 
deal  more  easy  for  common  sense  to  discern,  than  for  any  ^ 
man  by  skill  and  learning  to  determine  ^  even  as  it  is  not  in 
philosophers,  who  best  know  the  nature  both  of  fii^  and  of 
gold,  to  teach  what  degree  of  the  one  will  serve  to  purify  the 
other,  so  well  as  the  artisan  who  doth  this  1^  fire  discemeth 
by  sense  when  the  fire  hath  that  degree  of  heat  which  suf- 
fieeth for  his  purpose. 

fyil.  By  reason  man  attaineth  unto  the  knowledge  of  Of  man's 
thmgs  that  are  and  are  not  sensible.     It  resteth  therefore  „  the  thing 
that  we  search  how  man  attaineth  unto  the  knowledge  of  *^*3^^ 

^  of  action 

such  things  unsensible  as  are  to  be  known  that  they  may  be  are  made 
done«  Seeing  then  that  nothing  can  move  unless  there  be  ^  ^*^®* 
some  end,  the  desire  whereof  provoketh  unto  motion ;   how 

*  Ariitotelical  DemonBtration.  t  Ramittry. 
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BOOK  I.    should  that  diyine  power  of  the  soul^  that  ^'  spirit  of  otir 

'—    ^'  mind  */*  as  the  apostle  termeth  it,  ever  stir  itself  unto 

action,  unless  it  have  also  the  Kke  spur  ?^The  end  for  which 
we  are  moved  to  work,  is  sometimes  the  goodness  which  we 
conceive  of  the  very  working  itself,  without  any  further 
respect  at  all;    and  the  cause  that  procureth  action  is  the 

^'  mere  desire  of  action,  no  other  good  besides  being  thereby 
intended.  Of  certain  turbulent  wits  it  is  said, ''  lUis  quieta 
'^  movere  magna  merces  videbatur  f  "/*  they  thought  the  very 
disturbance  of  things  established  an  hire  sulSScient  to  set 
them  on  work.  Sometimes  that  which  we  do  is  referred  to  a 
further  end,  without  the  desire  whereof  we  would  leave  the 
same  undone ;  as  in  their  actions  that  gave  alms  to  purchase 
thereby  the  praise  of  men  %, 

[a.]  Man  in  perfection  of  nature  being  made  according  to 
the  likeness  of  his  Maker  resembleth  him  also  in  the  manner 
of  working :  so  that  whatsoever  we  work  as  men,  the  same 
we  do  wittingly  work  and  freely ;  neither  are  we  according  to 
the  manner  of  natural  agents  any  way  so  tied,  but  that  it  is 
in  our  power  to  leave  the  things  we  do  undone.  The  good 
which  either  is  gotten  by  doing,  or  which  consisteth  in  the 
very  doing  itself,  causeth  not  action,  unless  apprehending  it 
as  good  we  so  like  and  desire  it :  that  we  do  unto  any  such 
end,  the  same  we  choose  and  prefer  before  the  leaving  of  it 
undone.  Choice  there  is  not,  unless  the  thing  which  we 
take  be  so  in  our  power  that  we  might  have  refused  and  left 
it.  i4[f  fire  consume  the  stubble,  it  chooseth  not  so  to  do, 
because  the  nature  thereof  is  such  that  it  can  do  no  other. 

t"  To  choose  is  to  will  one  thing  before  another.  And  to  will 
is  to  bend  our  souls  to,  the  having  or  doing  of  that  which 

_^  they  see  to  be  good.  Groodness  is  seen  with  the  eye  of  the 
understanding.  And  the  light  of  that  eye,  is  reason.  So 
that  two  principal  fountains  there  are  of  human  action. 
Knowledge  and  Will;  which  Will,  in  things  tending  towards 

;  any  end,  is  termed  Choice  §.  Concerning  Knowledge,  '^  Be« 
^'  hold,  (saith  Moses  ||,)  I  have  set  before  you  this  day  good 
'^  and  evil,  life  and  death.''      Concerning  Will,  he  addeth 

♦  Eph.  iv.  33.  t  Sallust.  [Cat.  21.]  %  Matt.  vi.  a. 

§  [See  Aiist.  Etb.  III.  2, 3.  VI.  a.]  ||  Deut.  xxx.  19. 
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immediately^  "  Choose  life  /'  that  is  to  say^  the  things  that    book  i. 
tend  unto  life,  them  choosej  ^- - 

[3.]  But  of  one  thing  we  must  have  special  care,  as  being 
a  matter  of  no  small  moment ;  and  that  is,  how  the  Will, 
properly  and  strictly  taken,  as  it  is  of  things  which  are 
referred  unto  the  end  that  man  desireth,  difiereth  greatly 

from  that  inferior  natural  desire  which  we  call  Appetite.     

The  object  of  Appetite  is  whatsoever  sensible  good  may  be 
wished  for ;  the  object  of  Will  is  that  good  which  Reason  _— 
doth  lead  us  to  seek.  Affections,  as  joy,  and  grief,  and  fear, 
and  anger,  with  such  like,  being  as  it  were  the  sundry 
fashions  and  forms  of  Appetite,  can  neither  rise  at  the  conceit 
of  a  thing  indifferent,  nor  yet  choose  but  rise  at  the  sight  of 
some  things.  Wherefore  it  is  not  altogether  in  our  power, 
whether  we  will  be  stirred  with  affections  or  no :  whereas 
actions  which  issue  from  the  disposition  of  the  Will  are  in 
the  power  thereof  to  be  performed  or  stayed.  Finally, 
Appetite  is  the  Willis  solicitor,  and  the  Will  is  Appetite's  __ 
controller;  what  we  covet  according  to  the  one  by  the  other 
we  often  reject;  neither  is  any  other  desire  termed  properly 
Will,  but  that  where  Reason  and  Understanding,  or  the 
show  of  Reason,  prescribeth  the  thing  desired. 

It  may  be  therefore  a  question,  whether  those  operations 
of  men  are  to  be  counted  voluntary,  wherein  that  good  which 
is  sensible  provoketh  Appetite,  and  Appetite  causeth  action. 
Reason  being  never  called  to  counsel;  as  when  we  eat  or 
drink,  and  betake  ourselves  unto  rest,  and  such  like.  The 
truth  is,  that  such  actions  in  men  having  attained  to  the  use 
of  Reason  are  voluntary.  For  as  the  authority  of  higher 
powers  hath  force  even  in  those  things,  which  are  done 
without  their  privity,  and  are  of  so  mean  reckoning  that  to 
acquaint  them  therewith  it  needeth  not ;  in  like  sort,  volun- 
tarily we  are  said  to  do  that  also,  which  the  Will  if  it  listed 
might  hinder  from  being  done,  although  about  the  doing 
thereof  we  do  not  expressly  use  our  reason  or  understanding, 
and  so  immediately  apply  our  wills  thereunto.  In  cases  there- 
fore of  such  facility,  the  Will  doth  yield  her  assent  as  it  were 
with  a  kind  of  silence,  by  not  dissenting ;  in  which  respect 
her  force  is  not  so  apparent  as  in  express  mandates  or  prohi- 
bitions, especially  upon  advice  and  consultation  going  before. 


Cta.  TtL4--6. 
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BooKi  [[40  Where  undetstanding  therefore  needeth>  in  tlkose 
things  Beason  is  the  director  of  man's  Will  by  discoYering 
in  action  what  is  good.  |  For  the  Laws  of  well-doing  arejhe 
dictates  of  right  Beasoifl  Chi&ren,  which  are  not  as  yet 
come  tinto  those  years  whereat  they  may  have ;  again^  inno* 
cents,  which  are  excluded  by  natnral  defect  from  ever 
having)  thirdly,  madmen,  which  for  the  present  cannot 
possibly  hare  the  use  of  right  Beason  to  goide  themselves, 
have  for  their  guide  the  Beason  that  gnideth  other  men, 
which  are  tutors  over  them  to  seek  and  to  procure  their  good 
for  them.  In  the  rest  there  is  that  light  of  Beason,  whereby 
good  may  be  known  from  evil,  and  which  discovering  the 
same  rightly  is  termed  right. 

[5.]  The  Win  notwithstanding  doth  not  incline  to  have  or 
do  that  which  Beason  teacheth  to  be  good,  unless  the  same 
do  also  teach  it  to  be  possible.  For  albeit  the  Appetite, 
being  more  general,  may  wish  any  thing  which  seemeth 
good,  be  it  never  so  impossible''^;  yet  for  such  Idlings  the 
reasonable  Will  of  man  doth  never  seek.  Let  Beason  teach 
impossibility  in  any  thing,  and  the  WiU  of  man  doth  let  it 
go ;  a  thing  impossible  it  doth  not  affect,  the  impossibility 
thereof  being  manifest. 

[6.]  There  is  in  the  Will  of  man  naturaUy  that  freedom, 
whereby  it  is  apt  to  take  or  refuse  any  particular  object  what- 
soever being  presented  imto  it.  Whereupon  it  foUoweth, 
that  there  is  no  particular  object  so  good,  but  it  may  have  the 
show  of  some  difficulty  or  unpleasant  quality  annexed  to  it, 
in  respect  whereof  the  Will  may  shrink  and  decline  it ;  con- 
trariwise (for  so  things  are  blended)  there  is  no  particular 
evil  which  hath  not  some  appearance  of  goodness  whereby  to 
insinuate  itself.  hFor  evil  as  evil  cannot  be  desiredf :  if  that 
be  desired  which  is  evil,  the  cause  is  the  goodness  which  is  or 
seemeth  to  be  joined  with  it.  Goodness  doth  not  move  by  being, 
but  by  being  apparent ;  and  therefore  many  things  are  neg- 
lected which  are  most  precious,  only  because  the  value  of  them 
Keth  hidj    Sensible  Goodness  is  most  apparent,  near,  and 

*  O  mihi  pnpteritos  referat  si  Ju-  vqtow  yap  opfi^y  em  Kcuca  ffov\6fU¥o» 

piterannos!  [Virg.  iEn.viii.  560.]  ?;f«»  avri,  oiht  (Xiriii  aya&ov  oOn 

t  E2  di  n$  €n\  Kcudwf  6pfitqi,  npan-ow  d^V  fieiCovot  KaKov.  Alcin.  de  Dog. 

ftfi'  ovx  ^  ^^  KOKiav  avr^v  6pfxri<ru,  Plat.  [c.  3$.  ed.  Oxon.  1 667.3 
dXX*a)ff  enayaOov,  Paulo  po»t :  'Adv- 
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present;  wliich  eatweth  the  Appetite  to  be  theifewith  strongly  book  i. 
provoked.  Now  pnrstiit  and  refiisal  in  the  Will  do  follow,  ^^'^""^ 
the  one  the  affirmation  the  other  the  negation  of  goodness, 
whieh  the  understanding  apprehendeth,  grounding  itself 
upon  sense,  unless  some  higher  Reason  do  ohance  to  teach 
the  contrary.  And  if  Reason  have  taught  it  rightly  to  be 
good,  yet  not  so  apparently  that  the  mind  reeeiveth  it  with 
utter  impossibility  of  being  otherwise,  still  there  is  place  left 
for  the  WiU  to  take  or  leave.  Whereas  therefore  amongst  so 
many  things  as  are  to  be  done,  there  are  so  few,  the  goodness 
whereof  Reason  in  such  sort  doth  or  easily  can  discover,  we 
are  not  to  marvd  at  the  choice  of  evil  even  then  when  the 
eontraay  is  probably  known.  "^  Hereby  it  cometh  to  pass  that 
custom  inuring  the  mind  bylbng  practice,  and  so  leaving 
there  a  sensible  impression,  prevaileth  more  than  reasonable 
persuasion  what  way  soever*  Reason  therefore  may  rightly 
discern  the  thing  which  is  good,  and  yet  the  Will  of  man  not 
incline  itself  thereunto,  as  ofb  as  the  prejudice  of  sensible 
experience  doth  oversway.  7 

[7. J  Nor  let  any  man  fnink  that  this  doth  make  any  thing 
for  the  just  excuse  of  iniquity.  For  there  was  never  sin 
committed,  wherein  a  less  good  was  not  preferred  before  a 
greater,  and  that  wilfully ;  which  cannot  be  done  without  the 
singular  disgrace  of  Nature,  and  the  utter  disturbance  of  that 
divine  order,  whereby  the  preeminence  of  chiefest  accepta*' 
tion  is  by  the  best  things  worthily  challenged.  There  is  not 
that  good  which  ooncemeih  uj»,  but  it  hath  evidence  enough 
for  itself,  if  Reason  were  diligent  to  search  it  out.  Through 
n^Iect  thereof,  abused  we  are  with  the  show  of  that  which 
is  not ;  sometimes  the  subtilty  of  Satan  inveigling  us  as  it  did 
Eve"*^,  sometimes  the  hastiness  of  our  Wills  preventing  the 
more  oonsideiute  advice  of  sound  Reason,  as  in  the  Apostles  t/ 
when  they  no  sooner  saw  what  they  liked  not,  but  they 
forthwith  were  desirous  of  fire  from  heaven ;  sometimes  the 
very  custom  of  evil  making  the  heart  obdurate  against  what- 
soever instructions  to  the  contrary,  as  in  them  over  whom  our 
Saviour  spake  weeping  J,  ''  O  Jerusalem,  how  often,  and 
"  thou  wouldest  not  1"  Still  therefore  that  wherewith  we 
stand  blameable,  and  can  no  way  excuse  it,  is.  In  doing  evil, 
we  prefer  a  less  good  before  a  greater,  the  greatness  whereof 
*  3  Cor.  zi.  3.  t  Luke  ix#  54.  %  Matt.  zxni.  37. 


170  Laws  of  Human  Action,  haw  discoverable. 

BOOK  I.    is  hj  reason  investigable  and  may  be  known.    The  search  of 
knowledge  is  a  thing  painful ;   and  the  painfolness  of  knoi^« 


ledge  is  that  which  maketh  the  Will  so  hardly  inclinable 
thereunto.     The  root  hereof,  divine  malediction;   whereby 
the   instruments''^    being   weakened  wherewithal    the    soul 
(especially  in  reasoning)   doth  work,  it  preferreth  rest  in 
ignorance  before  wearisome  labour  to  know.     For  a  spur  of 
diligence  therefore  we  have  a  natural  thirst  after  knowledge 
ingrafted  in  us.     But  by  reason  of  that  original  weakness  in 
the  instruments,  without  which  the  understanding  part  is  not 
able  in  this  world  by  discourse  to  work,  the  very  conceit  of 
painfulness  is  as  a  bridle  to  stay  us.     For  which  cause  the 
Apostle,  who  knew  right  well  that  the  weariness  of  the  flesh 
is  an  heavy  clog  to  the  Will,  striketh  mightily  upon  this  key, 
''  Awake  thou  that  sleepest ;    Cast  off  all  which  presseth 
''  down ;  Watch ;   Laboiur ;    Strive  to  go  forward,  and  to 
''  grow  in  knowledge  f" 
Ofthena-       VIII.  Wherefore  to  return  to  oi^  former  intent  of  dis- 
*f  fi^«H*^    covering  the  natural  way,  whereby  rules  have  been  found 
out  Laws    out  concerning  that  goodness  wherewith  the  Will  of  man 
to  Mide°'^  ought  to  be  moved  in  human  actions ;  as  every  thing  naturally 
the  Will     and  necessarily  doth  desire  the  utmost  good  and  greatest 
which  is     perfection  whereof  Nature  hath  made  it  capable,  even  so  ' 
ff*^-         man.  {Our  felicity  therefore  being  the  object  and  accomplish- 
ment  of  our  desire,  we  cannot  choose  but  wish  and  covet  it. 
All  particular  things  which  are  subject  unto  action,  the  Will 
doth  so  far  forth  incline  unto,  as  Beason  judgeth  them  the 
better  for  us,  and  consequently  the  more  available  to  our  bliss^ 
1£  Beason  err,  we  fall  into  evil,  and  are  so  far  forth  deprived 
of  the  general  perfection  we  seek.  _  Seeing  therefore  that  for 
the  framing  of  men's  actions  the  knowledge  of  good  from 
evil  is  necessary,  it  only  resteth  that  we  search  how  this  may 
be  had^   Neither  musFwe  suppose  that  there  needeth  one 
rule  to  know  the  good  and  another  the  evil  by]:.     For  he 
that  knoweth  what  is  straight  doth  even  thereby  discern 

*  ''A  corruptible  body  18  heavy  '' out  the  things  that  are  in  heaven?" 

"  unto  the  souU  and  the  earthly  Sap.  ix.  15,  i^ 

"  mansion  keepeth  down  the  mind  t  £ph.v.i4;  Heb.xii.i,i3;  iCor. 

"  that  is  full  of  cares.    And  hardly  zvi.  13;  Prov.  ii.  4 ;  Luke  xiii.  34. 

"  can  we  discern  the  things  that  are  |  Tf  cv^ci  koX  ovto  koI  r6  KOft" 

'*  upon  earth,  and  with  great  labour  irvXoy  ywwrKoiup'  Kp^Tf|9  yap  dft" 

^*  find  we  out  the  things  which  are  ^ty  6  kov^p,    Arist.  de  An.  lib.  i. 

"  before  us.    Who  can  then  seek  [cap.  3.  t.  85.] 
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what  is  crooked^  because  the  absence  of  straightness  in  bodies    book  i. 

capable  thereof  is  -  crookedness.     Goodness  in  actions  is  like iL 

onto  straightness ;  wherefore  that  which  is  done  well  we  term 
rigkt.  For  as  the  straight  way  is  most  acceptable  to  him  that  . 
travelleth^  because  by  it  he  cometh  soonest  to  his  journey's 
end ;  so  in  action^  that  which  doth  lie  the  evenest  between 
us  and  the  end  we  desire  must  needs  be  the  fittest  for  our 
use.  Besides  which  fitness  for  use^  there  is  abo  in  rectitude^ 
beauty;  as  contrariwise  in  obliquity,  deformity.  And  that 
which  is  good  in  the  actions  *of  men,  doth  not  only  delight  as 
profitable,  but  as  amiable  also.  In  which  consideration  the 
Grecians  most  divinely  have  given  to  the  active  perfection  of 
men  a  name  expressing  both  beauty  and  goodness  *y  because 
goodness  in  ordinary  speech  is  for  the  most  part  applied  only 
to  that  which  is  beneficial.  But  we  in  the  name  of  goodness 
do  here  imply  both. 

[2.]  And  of  discerning  goodness  there  are  but  these  two  ' 
ways;  the  one  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  whereby  it  is 
made  such;  the  other  the  observation  of  those  signs  and 
tok^is,  which  being  annexed  always  unto  goodness,  argue 
that  where  they  are  found,  there'  also  goodness  is,  although 
we  know  not  the  cause  by  force  whereof  it  is  there.  The 
former  of  these  is  the  most  sure  and  infallible  way,  but  so 
hard  that  all  shun  it,  and  had  rather  walk  as  men  do  in  the 
dark  by  haphazard,  than  tread  so  long  and  intricate  mazes 
for  knowledge'  sake.  As  therefore  physicians  are  many 
times  forced  to  leave  such  methods  of  curing  as  themselves 
know  to  be  the  fittest,  and  being  overruled  by  their  patients' 
impatiency  ,are  fain  to  try  the  best  they  can,  in  taking  that 
way  of  cure  which  the  cured  will  yield  unto ;  in  like  sort, 
considering  how  the  case  doth  stand  with  this  present  age 
full  of  tongue  and  weak  of  brain,  behold  we  yield  to  the 
stream  thereof;  into  the  causes  of  goodness  we  will  not  make 
any  curious  or  deep  inquiry ;  to  touch  them  now  and  then  it 
shall  be  sufiicient,  when  they  are  so  near  at  hand  that  easily 
they  may  be  conceived  without  any. far-removed  discourse: 
that  way  we  are  contented  to  prove,  which  being .  the  worse 
in  itself,  is  notwithstanding  now  by  reason  of  common  im- 
becQity  the  fitter  and  likelier  to  be  brooked. 

*  KoXoicoyadia. 


.  1 72  Univerml  ConseiUj  a  Ted  of  OoodnesM  in  Laws. 

BOOK  L        [3.]    Signs  ftnd  tokens  to  know  good  by  are  of  sundrj 

^—  kinds ;  some  more  certain  and  some  less.     The  most  certain 

token  of  evident  goodness  is^  if  the  general  •persuasion  of 
all  men  do  so  account  ii.  And  therefore  a  common  received 
error  is  never  utterly  overthrown,  till  such  time  as  we  go 
from  signs  unto  causes,  and  shew  some  manifest  root  ot 
fountain  thereof  common  unto  all,  whereby  it  may  clearly 
appear  how  it  hath  come  to  pass  that  so  many  hare  been 
overseen.  In  which  case  surmises  and  slight  probabilities 
will  not  serve,  because  \the  universal  consent  of  men  is  the 
^  perfectest  and  strongest  in  this  kind,  which  compiehendeth 
only  the  signs  and  tokens  of  goodnessT/  Things  casual  do 
vary,  and  that  which  a  man  doth  but  chance  to  think  well 
of  cannot  still  have  the  like  hap.  Wherefore  although  we 
know  not  the  cause,  yet  thus  much  we  may  knoir  ;  that  some 
necessary  cause  there  is,  whensoever  the  judgments  of  aD 
men  generally  or  for  the  most  paart  run  one  and  the  same 
way,  especially  in  matters  of  natural  discourse.  For  of 
things  necessarily  and  naturally  done  there  is  no  more 
affirmed  but  this,  '^  They  keep  either  always  or  for  the  most 
*'  part  one  tenure  *.''  \J^®  general  and  perpetual  voice  of 
men  is  as  the  sentence  oF  Ood  himself.  For  that  which  sdl 
men  have  at  all  times  learned.  Nature  herself  must  needs 
have  taught  f ;  and  Ood  being  the  author  of  Nature,  her. 
voice  is  but  his  instrument,  f  By  her  from  Him  we  receive 
whatsoever  in  such  sort  we  learn.  Infinite  duties  there  are, 
the  goodness  whereof  is  by  this  rule  sufficiently  manifested, 
although  we  had  no  other  warrant  besides  to  approve  them. 
The  Apostle  St.  Paul  having  speech  concerning  the  heathen 
saith  of  them},  '^They  are  a  law  unto  themselves.^^     His 

*  *H  aU\  9  U  cVl  th  v6kif  invav^  "  stinctu."    Ficin.  de  Christ.  Rel. 

rttff  on-o^oiWt.     Arist.   Rhet.  1.  i.  [cap.  i.l       "Si   proficere   capis, 

[c.  TO.]  *'  primo  tirme  id  yeram  pata,  quod 

t  "  Xioa  potest  error  contingere  "  sana    mens    omniurn    homiDum 

"  ubi  omnes  idem  [ita]  opinantur."  "  attestatur."    Cuaa  in  Compend. 

Monticat.  ini.Polit.  [p.  3.]  "Quic-  cap.  i.      "  Non  licet  naturale  uni- 

**  quid  in  omnibus  individais  nnius  ''  versaleque     homiaum     jndichiai 

"  speciei  communiter  inest,  id  can-  "  falsum     vanumqne    existimare." 

"  sam  commnfiem  habeat  oportet.  Teles.  'Oyap  n-acrt  dox^c,  rovro  cZmu 

"  qiise  eat  eorum  individuornm  spe-  ^pttp,   *0  dj  dt^aipitp  raurrfw  rifp  iri^ 

**  cies  et  natura."     Idem.     "  Quod  anv  ov  now  mtrmtpa  €p€i,    Arist. 

a  tota  aliqua  specie  fit,  universalis  Eth.  lib.  x.  cap.  3. 

particularisque    naturse    fit    in-  X  Rom.  ii.  14. 
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memijig^  is^  that  by  foroe  of  the  Ught  of  Reason^  wherewith '  book  l 

God  Oliiminateth  every  one  which  eometh  into  the  world, 

ooen  being  enabled  to  know  truth  from  fidisehood^  and  good 
from  eyil^  do  thereby  leam  in  many  things  what  the  will  of 
God  is ;  whioh  will  himself  not  revealing  by  any  extraordinary 
mens  tmto  them,  but  they  by  natural  disoourse  attaining 
the  knowledge  thereof,  seem  the  makers  of  those  Laws  which 
indeed  are  his,  and  they  but  only  the  finders  of  them  out. 

^,]  A  law  thei^ore  generally  taken,  is  a  directive  rule 
onto  goodness  of  operation7[  The  rule  of  divine  operations  ; 
outward,  is  the  definitive  appointment  of  God's  own  wisdom 
set  down  within  himself.  |The  rule  of  natural  agents  that 
work  by  simple  necessity,  is  the  determination  of  tiie  wisdom 
of  God,  known  to  God  himsdf  the  principal  Director  of  them, 
but  not  unto  them  that  are  directed  to  execute  the  same. 
The  rule  of  natural  agents  which  work  after  a  sort  of  their 
own  acoord,  as  the  beasts  do,  is  the  judgment  of  common  i- 
sense  or  &ncy  concerning  the  sensible  goodness  of  those 
olyeci^  wherewith  they  are  moved^  The  rule  of  ghostly  or 
immatmal  natures,  as  spiritp  and  »ngels>  is  their  intuitive 
intdleetoal  judgment  concerning  the  amiable  beauty  and 
high  goodness  of  that  object,  which  with  imspeakable  joy 
and  delight  doth  set  them  on  work,  \^The  rule  of  voluntary 
•gents  on  enrth  is  the  sentence  that  Season  giveth  concerning 
tib«  goodness  of  those  things  which  they  are  to  do*  And  the 
aentenoes  which  reason  giveth  are  some  more  some  less 
general;  before  it  come  to  define  in  particukr  actions  what 
iegood.j. 

[5>]  The  main  principles  of  Romon  are  in  themselves  i 
^parent.  Fox  to  make  nothing  evident  of  itself  unto  man's 
understanding  were  to  take  away  aU  possibility  of  knowing 
any  thing.  And  herein  that  of  Theophiastus  is  true,  ''They 
''that  aeek  a  reason  of  all  things  do  utterly  overthrow 
''  Bevon^/'  Ia  every  kind  of  knowledge  some  such  grounds 
there  are,  as  that  being  proposed  the  mind  doth  presently 
Mibrace  them  as  free  from  all  possibility  of  error,  dear 
and  manifest  without  proof.  In  which  land  axioms  or 
principles  mi^ie  general  are  such  as  this,  ''that  the  greater 

*  'Avdyiw  (jiirwrt99  Xcfyoy,  dyaipovcri  \6yov,     Theoph.  in   Metaph.    . 
[p.  370.  33.] 
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BOOK  I.    ''  good  is  to  be  chosen  before  the  less/*    (if  therefore  it 

—  should  be  demanded  what  reason  there  is,  why  the  Will  of 

Man,  which  doth  necessarily  shun  harm  and  covet  whatso- 
ever is  pleasant  and  sweet,  should  be  commanded  to  oonnt 
the  pleasures  of  sin  gall,  and  notwithstanding  the  bitter 
accidents  wherewith  virtuous  actions  are  compassed,  yet  still 
to  rejoice  and  delight  in  them  :  surely  this  could  never  stand 
with  Reason,  but  that  wisdom  thus  prescribing  groundeth 
her  laws  upon  an  infallible  rule  of  comparison  >^  which  is, 
'  That  small  difficulties  when  exceeding  great  good  is  sure 
'  to  ensue,  and  on  the  other  side  momentary  benefits  when 
'  the  hurt  which  they  draw  after  them  is  unspeakable,  are 
'  not  at  all  to  be  respected/  This  rule  is  the  ground  where- 
upon the  wisdom  of  the  Apostle  buildeth  a  law,  enjoining 
patience  unto  himself* ;  ''  The  present  lightness  of  our 
''  affliction  worketh  unto  us  even  with  abundance  upon 
'^  abundance  an  eternal  weight  of  glory ;  while  we  look  not 
''  on  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  on  the  things  which 
^'  are  not  seen :  for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal, 
'^  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal :"  therefore 
Christianity  to  be  embraced,  whatsoever  calamities  in  those 
times  it  was  accompanied  withal.  Upon  the  same  ground  our 
Saviomr  proveth  the  law  most  reasonable,  that  doth  forbid 
those  crimes  which  men  for  gain's  sake  fall  into.  ''  For  a 
"  man  to  win  the  world  if  it  be  with  the  loss  of  his  soul, 
"  what  benefit  or  good  is  it  t  ?''  Axioms  less  general,  yet 
so  manifest  that  they  need  no  further  proof,  are  such  as 
these,  '  God  to  be  worshipped  /  '  parents  to  be  honoured  / 
— '  others  to  be  used  by  us  as  we  ourselves  would  be  by  them.' 
Such  things,  as  soon  as  they  are  alleged,  all  men  acknowledge 
to  be  good ;  they  require  no  proof  or  further  discouise  to  be 
assured  of  their  goodness. 

Notwithstanding  whatsoever  such  principle  there  is,  it  was 
at  the  first  found  out  by  discourse,  and  drawn  from  out  of 
the  veiy  bowels  of  heaven  and  earth.  For  we  are  to  note, 
that  things  in  the  world  are  to  us  discernible,  not  only  so 
far  forth  as  serveth  for  our  vital  preservation,  but  furtiier 
also  in  a  twofold  higher  respect.     For  first,  if  all  other  uses 

*  a  Cor.  iv.  17.  t  Matt.  xvi.  a6. 
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were  utterly  taken  awaj^  yet  the  mind  of  man  being  by  book  i. 
nature  speculative  and  delighted  with  contemplation  in  itself^  —> — —^ 
they  were  to  be  known  even  for  mere  knowledge  and  under- 
standing's sake.  Yea  fiirther  besides  this^  the  knowledge  of 
every  the  least  thing  in  the  whole  world  hath  in  it  a  second 
peculiar  benefit  unto  us^  inasmuch  as  it  serveth  to  minister 
rules^  canons^  and  laws^  for  men  to  direct  those  actions  by 
which  we  prop^ly  term  himian.  This  did  the  very  heathens 
themselves  obscurely  insinuate,  by  making  liemis,  which 
we  call  Jw,  or  Bight,  to  be  the  daughter  of  heaven  and 
earth*. 

[6.]  We  know  things  either  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
or  as  they  are  in  mutual  relation  one  to  another.  The 
knowledge  of  that  which  man  is  in  reference  unto  him- 
self, and  other  things  in  relation  unto  man,  I  may  justly 
term  the  mother  of  all  those  principles,  which  are  as  it  were 
edicts,  statutes,  and  decrees,  in  that  Law  of  Nature,  whereby 
human  actions  are  framed.  First  therefore  having  observed 
that  the  best  thingps,  where  they  are  not  hindered,  do  still 
j>roduce  the  best  operations,  (for  which  cause,  where  many 
things  are  to  concur  unto  one  effect,  the  best  is  in  all  con- 
gruity  of  reason  to  guide  the  residue,  that  it  prevailing  most, 
the  work  principally  done  by  it  may  have  greatest  perfec- 
tion :)  when  hereupon  we  come  to  observe  iu  ourselves,  of 
what  excellency  our  souls  are  in  comparison  of  our  bodies, 
and  the  diviner  part  in  relation  unto  the  baser  of  our  souls ; 
seeing  that  all  these  concur  in  producing  human  actions,  it 
cannot  be  well  unless  the  chiefest  do  command  and  direct 
the  restf.  The  soul  then  ought  to  conduct  the  body,  and 
the  spirit  of  our  minds  {  the  soul.  This  is  therefore  the 
first  Law,  whereby  the  highest  power  of  the  mind  requireth 
general  obedience  at  the  hands  of  all  the  rest  concurring  ^ 
with  it  unto  action. 

[7.]  Touching  the  several  grand  mandates,  which  being 
imposed  by  the  understanding  faculty  of  the  mind  must  be 
ob^^  by  the  Will  of  Man,  they  are  by  the  same  method 
fotmd  out,  whether  they  import  our  duty  towards  God  or 
towards  man. 

*  [Hesiod.  Thcog.  126, 133, 135.]  t  Ar.st.  PoLl.  cap.  5. 

I  [Eph.  iv.  33.] 
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BOOK  I.        Touching  the  one^  I  may  not  here  stand  to  open,  by  wluvt 
— '- — ^  degrees  of  discourse  the  minds  even  of  mere  natural  meaoi 
have  attained  to  know^  not  only  that  there  is  a  Gk>d,  bat  also 
what  power^  foree>  wisdom,  and  other  properties  that  God 
.  hath^  and  how  all  things  depend  on  him.    This  being  thsr^- 
foro  presupposed)  from  that  known  relation  which  Grod  hath 
unto  us  as  unto  children  *,  and  unto  all  good  things  as  unto 
effects  whereof  himself  is  the  principal  cause  f,  these  axioms 
and  laws  natural  concerning  our  duty  have  arisen^ '  that  in  all 
'  things  we  go  about  his  aid  is  by  prayer  to  be  erared  %  r' 
'  that  he  cannot  have  sufficient  honour  done  unto  him^  but 
'  the  utmost  of  that  we  can  do  to  honour  him  we  must  §  / 
which  is  in  effect  the  same  that  we  read||^  ''Thou  shalt  love 
"  the  Lord  thy  Ood  with  all  thy  hearty  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
''  with  all  thy  mindi^''  which  Law  our  Saviour  doth  term  IT 
''  The  first  and  the  great  commandment.^' 

Touching  the  next,  which  as  our  Saviour  addeth  is  '^  like 
''  unto  this/'  (he  meaneth  in  amplitude  and  largeness,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  root  out  of  which  aU  Laws  of  duty  to  men. 
ward  have  grown,  as  out  of  the  former  all  offices  of  religion 
towards  God,)  the  like  natural  inducement  hath  brought  men 
to  know  that  it  is  their  duty  no  less  to  love  others  than  them- 
selves. For  seeing  those  things  which  are  equal  must  needs 
all  have  one  measure ;  if  I  cannot  bat  wish  to  receive  all 
good,  even  m  much  at  every  man's  hand  as  any  man  can 
wish  unto  his  own  soul,  how  should  I  look  to  have  any  part 
of  my  desire  herein  satisfied,  unless  myself  be  cajeful  to  satisfy 
the  like  desire  which  is  undoubtedly  in  other  men,  we  all  being 
of  one  and  the  same  nature  ?  To  have  any  thing  offered  them 
repugnant  to  this  desire  must  needs  in  all  reapects  grieve 
them  as  much  as  me :  so  that  if  I  do  harm  I  mu«t  look 
to  suffer;  there  being  no  reason  that  others  should  shew 
greater  measure  of  love  to  me  than  they  have  by  me  shewed 
unto  them.    My  desire  ther^ore  to  be  loved  of  my  equals  in 

Flat.  inTheKl*  [t.  i.  151.  eiL  6v*  (r^Mxpt^v  mc  fMydXov  yrpttyjiarof  0«6r 

rani.l  dci  irov  KoXovcn,    Flat,  in  Hm.  [C 

t    O  Ti  yip  eciff  hoK€%  rh  Jbtw  liL  37.] 

irao-iy  c&oi  xal  apxfi  rtr.    Arist  Me-  §  Aiist.  Ethic,  lib.  vL  cap.  ulC. 

taph.  lib.  i.  cap.  a.  [t.  ii.485.1  ||  Deut.  vi.  5. 

X  'AXX*,  &  2^KpaT€it  Tovri  yf  d^  IT  Matt.  zzii.  38. 
irdarrcf ,  5(roi  k/u  Korh  fipaxy  tr^po^ 
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nature  as  much  as  possible  may  be^  imposeth  upon  me  a   book  i. 
natural  duty  of  bearing  to  them -ward  fully  the  like  affection.  — '• — '— 


From  which  relation  of  equality  between  ourselves  and  them 
that  are  as  ourselves^  what  several  rules  and  canons  natural 
Reason  hath  drawn  for  direction  of  life  no  man  is  ignorant ; 
as  namely^  '^  That  because  we  would  take  no  harm^  we  must 
"  therefore  do  none '/'  "  That  sith  we  would  not  be  in  any 
thing  extremely  dealt  with^  we  must  ourselves  avoid  all 
extremity  in  our  dealings  *,"  "  That  from  all  violence  and 
wrong  we  are  utterly  to  abstain*/'  with  such  like;  which 
further  to  wade  in  would  be  tedious,  and  to  our  present 
purpose  not  altogether  so  necessary,  seeing  that  on  these 
two   general  heads  already  mentioned  all  other  specialities 

are  dependent  f. 

[8.]  Wherefore  the  natural  measure  whereby  to  judge  our  I 
doings,  is  the  sentence  of  Reason,  determining  and  setting 
down  what  is  good  to  be  done.  Which  sentence  is  either  , 
mandatory,  shewing  what  must  be  done ;  or  else  permissive, 
declaring  only  what  may  be  done;  or  thirdly  admonitory, 
opening  what  is  the  most  convenient  for  us  to  do.  The  first 
taketh  place,  where  the  comparison  doth  stand  altogether 
between  doing  and  not  doing  of  one  thing  which  in  itself  is 
absolutely  good  or  evil ;  as  it  had  be^n  for  Joseph  %  to  yield 
or  not  to  yield  to  the  impotent  desire  of  his  lewd  mistress, 
the  one  evil  the  other  good  simply.  The  second  is,  when  of 
divers  things  evil,  all  being  not  evitable,  we  are  permitted 
to  take  one ;  which  one  saving  only  in  case  of  so  great 
urgency  were  not  otherwise  to  be  taken ;  as  in  the  matter 
of  divorce  amongst  the  Jews§.  The  last,  when  of  divers 
things  good,  one  is  principal  and  most  eminent ;  as  in  their 
act  who  sold  their  possessions  and  laid  the  price  at  the 
Apostles'  feet  II ;  which  possessions  they  might  have  retained 
unto  themselves  without  sin :  again,  in  the  Apostle  St.  Paul's 


*  "  Quod  qnis  in  se  approbat,  in  "  injuria   atque  vi  abstinendum." 

alio  reprobare  non  posse."     L.  L.  i.  sect.  i.     Quod  vi,  out  clam. 

in  areHam,C.de  inof.  test.     [Cod.  [Ibid.  lib.  xliii.  tit. 33.  torn. 3. p. 335.] 

Just.    p.   254.    ed.    Lugd.   1553.]  f  "  On  these  two  commandments 

Quod  quisque  juris  in  alium  sta-  "  hangeth  the  whole  Law."     Matt. 

tuerit,  ipsum  quoque  eodem  uti  xxii.  40. 

debere."    L.  quod  quisque,    [Di-  %  ^^^'  zxxiz.  9. 

fest.  lib.  ii.  tit.  2.  torn.  i.  p.  60.  |  Mark  x.  4. 

•ugd.  1553.]    "Ab  omni  penitus  |)  Acts  iv.  37;  v.  4, 
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178  Marks  to  know  Laws  of  Reason  by. 

BOOK  L  own  choice  ^  to  maintaiii  himself  by  his  own  labour ;  whereas 
Ch^Tffl^  in  living  by  the  Church's  maintenance^  as  others  did,  there 
had  been  no  offence  committed.  In  Goodness  therefore 
there  is  a  latitude  or  extent,  whereby  it  cometh  to  pass  that 
even  of  good  actions  some  are  better  than  other  some;  whereas 
otherwise  one  man  could  not  excel  another,  but  all  should  be 
either  absolutely  good,  as  hitting  jump  that  indivisible  point 
or  centre  wherein  goodness  consisteth ;  or  else  missing  it  they 
should  be  excluded  out  of  the  number  of  well-doers.  Degrees 
of  well-doing  there  could  be  none,  except  perhaps  in  the 
seldomness  and  oftenness  of  doing  well.  ([But  the  nature  of 
/  Goodness  being  thus  ample,  a  Law  is  properly  that  which 

Season  in  such  sort  deiSneth  to  be  good  that  it  must  be  done. 
And  the  Law  of  Reason  or  human  Nature  is  that  which  men 
by  discourse  of  natural  Reason  have  rightly  found  out  them- 
selves to  be  all  for  ever  bound  unto  in  their  actions^ 

[9.]  Laws  of  Reason  have  these  marks  to  be  known  by. 
Such  as  keep  them  resemble  most  lively  in  their  voluntary 
actions  that  very  manner  of  working  which  Nature  herself 
doth  necessarily  observe  in  the  course  of  the  whole  world. 
The  works  of  Nature  are  all  behoveful,  beautiful,  without 
superfluity  or  defect ;  even  so  theirs,  if  they  be  framed  ac- 
^rding  to  that  which  the  Law  of  Reason  teacheth.  Secondly, 
^  those  Laws  are  investigable  by  Reason,  without  the  help  of 
Revelation  supernatural  and  divine.  Finally,  in  such  sort 
they  are  investigable,  that  the  knowledge  of  them  is  general 
the  world  hath  always  been  acquainted  with  them ;  according 
to  that  which  one  in  Sophocles  observeth  concerning  a  branch 
of  this  Law,  '*  It  is  no  child  of  to-day's  or  yesterday's  birth, 
'^  but  hath  been  no  man  knoweth  how  long  sithencef-'^  It 
is  not  agreed  upon  by  one,  or  two,  or  few,  but  by  all.  Which 
we  may  not  so  understand,  as  if  every  particular  man  in  the 
whole  world  did  know  and  confess  whatsoever  the  Law  of 
Reason  doth  contain ;  but  this  Law  is  such  that  being 
proposed  no  man  can  reject  it  as  unreasonable  and  unjust. 
Again,  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  any  man  (having  natural 
perfection  of  wit  and  ripeness  of  judgment)  may  by  l&bour 

*  2  Thess.  iii.  8. 

t  Ov  yap  ri  vuv  yt  KoxOh,  aXX*  ace  iron 
Ztj  TOLTO,  Kovd€is  otdfv  c£  OTov  <f)dvrj. 

Soph.  Aatig.  [v.  456.] 
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and  travail  find  out.     And  to  conclude^  the  general  principles  ^^^  '• 

thereof  are  sueh^  as  it  is  not  easy  to  find  men  ignorant  of  them. 

^Law  rational  therefore,  which  men  commonly  use  to  call  the 
Law  of  Nature,  meaning  thereby  the*Law  which  human  Nature 
knoweth  itself  in  reason  universally  bound  unto,  which  also 
for  that  cause  may  be  termed  most  fitly  the  Law  of  Reason  ;  \ 
this  Law,  I  say,  comprehendeth  all  those  things  which  men ' 
by  the  light  of  their  natural  understanding  evidently  know, 
or  at  leastwise  may  know,  to  be  beseeming  or  unbeseeming, 
virtuous  or  vicious,  good  or  evil  for  them  to  do^ 

[lo.]  Now  although  it  be  true,  which  some  have  said*, 
that  '^  whatsoever  is  done  amiss,  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
'^  Reason  thereby  is  transgressed,^'  because  even  those 
offences  which  are  by  their  special  qualities  breaches  of 
supernatural  laws,  do  also,  for  that  they  are  generally  evil, 
violate  in  general  that  principle  of  Reason,  which  willeth 
universally  to  fly  &om  evil :  yet  do  we  not  therefore  so  far 
extend  the  Law  of  Reason,  as  to  contain  in  it  all  manner 
laws  whereunto  reasonable  creatures  are  bound,  but  (as  hath 
been  shewed)  we  restrain  it  to  those  only  duties,  which  all 
men  by  force  of  natural  wit  either  do  or  might  understand  to 
be  such  duties  as  concern  all  men.  '^  Certain  half -waking 
"  men  there  are''  (as  Saint  Augustine  notethf),  "who  neither 
altogether  asleep  in  folly,  nor  yet  throughly  awake  in  the 
light  of  true  understanding,  have  thought  that  there  is  not 
^'  at  all  any  thing  just  and  righteous  in  itself;  but  look 
^'  wherewith  nations  are  inured,  the  same  they  take  to  be 
"  right  and  just.  Whereupon  their  conclusion  is,  that  seeing 
"  each  sort  of  people  hath  a  different  kind  of  right  from  other, 
"  and  that  "which  is  right  of  its  own  nature  must  be  every- 
"  where  one  and  the  same,  therefore  in  itself  there  is  nothing 
"  right.  These  good  folk,"  saith  he,  ("  that  I  may  not  trouble 
"  their  wits  with  rehearsal  of  too  many  things,)  have  not 
"  looked  so  far  into  the  world  as  to  perceive  that, '  Do  as  thou 
"  wouldest  be  done  unto,  is  a  sentence  which  all  nations 
"  under  heaven  are  agreed  upon.     Refer  this  sentence  to  the 

♦  Th.  1.  a.  q.  94.  art.  3.  [torn.  xi. .  "  natune  nocet,  ac  per  hoc  contra 

ao4.1    "Omnia    peccata   sunt   in  "  naturam  est."  [tom.vii.  joi.] 

'*  universam    contra    rationem    et  f  De  Doctr.  Qirist.  1.  iii.  c.  14. 

''naturae  legem."    Au^.  de  Civit.  [torn.  iii.  51.] 
Dei,  1.  xii.  cap.  1.    "  Omne  vitium 
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180        Law  of  Reason  transgressed  through  ill  Custom j 

BOOK  L    "  love  of  God^  and  it  extinguisheth  all  heinous  crimes ;  refer 
— "^  '^  it  to  the  love  of  thy  neighbour,  and  all  grievous  wrongs  it 

''  banisheth  out  of  the  world/'  Wherefore  as  touching  the 
Law  of  Reason,  this  was  (it  seemeth)  Saint  Augustine's 
judgment :  namely,  that  there  are  in  it  some  things  which 
stand  as  principles  universally  agreed  upon ;  and  that  out  of 
those  principles,  which  are  in  themselves  evident,  the  greatest 
moral  duties  we  owe  towards  God  or  man  may  without  any 
great  difficulty  be  concluded. 

[i  I .]  If  then  it  be  here  demanded,  by  what  means  it  should 
come  to  pass  (the  greatest  part  of  the  Law  moral  being  so 
easy  for  all  men  to  know)  that  so  many  thousands  of  men 
notwithstanding  have  been  ignorant  even  of  principal  moral 
duties,  not  imagining  the  breach  of  them  to  be  sin :  I  deny 
not  but  lewd  and  wicked  custom,  beginning  perhaps  at  the 
first  amongst  few,  afterwards  spreading  into  greater  multi* 
tudes,  and  so  continuing  from  time  to  time,  may  be  of  force 
eveYi  in  plain  things  to  smother  the  light  of  natural  under- 
standing ;  because  men  will  not  bend  their  wits  to  examine 
whether  things  wherewith  they  have  been  accustomed  be 
good  or  evil.  For  example's  sake,  that  grosser  kind  of 
heathenish  idolatry,  whereby  they  worshipped  the  veiy  works 
of  their  own  hands,  was  an  absurdity  to  reason  so  palpable, 
that  the  Prophet  David  comparing  idols  and  idolaters  to- 
gether maketh  almost  no  odds  between  them,  but  the  one  in 
a  manner  as  much  without  wit  and  sense  as  the  other; 
'^  They  that  make  them  are  like  unto  them,  and  so  are  all 
'^  that  trust  in  them*."  That  wherein  an  idolater  doth  seem 
so  absurd  and  foolish  is  by  the  Wise  Man  thus  exprestf, 
''  He  is  not  ashamed  to  speak  imto  that  which  hath  no  life, 
'^  he  calleth  on  him  that  is  weak  for  health,  he  prayeth  for 
"  life  unto  him  which  is  dead,  of  him  which  hath  no  expe- 
'^  rience  he  requireth  help,  for  his  journey  he  sueth  to  him 
'^  which  is  not  able  to  go,  for  gain  and  work  and  success  in 
^^  his  afiairs  he  seeketh  furtherance  of  him  that  hath  no 
^^  manner  of  power.''  The  cause  of  which  senseless  stupidity 
is  afterwards  imputed  to  custom  J.  ''  When  a  father  mourned 
'^  grievously  for  his  son  that  was  taken  away  suddenly,  he 
"  made  an  image  for  him  that  was  once  dead,  whom  now  he 

♦  Psal.  czxzv.  i8.  t  Wisd.  xiii.  17.  J  Wisd.  xiv.  15, 16- 
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''  and  sacrifices.  Thus  by  process  of  time  this  wicked  custom 
'^  prevailed^  and  was  kept  as  a  law/^  the  authority  of  rulers^ 
the  ambition  of  craftsmen,  and  such  like  means  thrusting 
forward  the  ignorant^  and  increasing  their  superstition. 

Unto  this  which  the  Wise  Man  hath  spoken  somewhat 
besides  may  be  added.  For  whatsoever  we  have  hitherto 
taught^  or  shall  hereafter,  concerning  the  force  of  man^s 
natural  understanding,  this  we  always  desire  withal  to  be 
understood;  that  there  is  •no  kind  of  faculty  or  power  in 
man  or  any  other  creature,  which  can  rightly  perform  the 
functions  allotted  to  it,  without  perpetual  aid  and  concu;rrence 
of  that  Supreme  Cause  of  all  things.  The  benefit  whereof  as 
oft  as  we  cause  Ood  in  his  justice  to  withdraw,  there  can  no 
other  thing  follow  than  that  which  the  Apostle  noteth,  even 
men  endued  with  the  light  of  reason  to  walk  notwithstanding* 
in  the  vanity  of  their  mind,  having  their  cogitations  dark- 
ened, and  being  strangers  from  the  life  of  Ood  through  the 
ignorance  which  is  in  them,  because  of  the  hardness  of 
''  their  hearts.^'  And  this  cause  is  mentioned  by  the  prophet 
Esayt,  speaking  of  the  ignorance  of  idolaters,  who  see  not 
how  the  manifest  Law  of  Reason  condemneth  their  gross 
iniquity  and  sin.  '^  They  have  not  in  them,''  saith  he,  "  so 
''  much  wit  as  to  think,  ^  Shall  I  bow  to  the  stock  of  a  tree  V 
*'  All  knowledge  and  understanding  is  taken  from  them ;  for 
*'  God  hath  shut  their  eyes  that  they  cannot  see/' 

That  which  we  say  in  this  case  of  idolatry  serveth  for  all 
other  things,  wherein  the  like  kind  of  general  blindness  hath 
prevailed  against^tjie  manifest  Laws  of  Reason.  Within  the 
compass  of  which  laws  we  do  not  only  comprehend  what- 
soever may  be  easily  known  to  belong  to  the  duty  of  all  men, 
but  even  whatsoever  may  possibly  be  known  to  be  of  that 
quality,  so  that  the  same  be  by  necessary  consequence  ^ 
deduced  out  of  clear  and  manifest  principles.  For  if  once  we 
descend  unto  probable  collections  what  is  convenient  for  men, 
we  are  then  in  the  territory  where  free  and  arbitrary  deter- 
minations, the  territory  where  Human  Laws  take  place; 
which  laws  are  after  to  be  considered^ 

IX.  Now  the  due  observation  of  this  Law  which  Reason  The  benefit 

•  Ephcs.  iv.  17, 18.  t  I«a.  xliv- 18»  19-  ^    ***'*"* 
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that  observe  the  same.     For  we  see  the  whole  world  and 


whioh^  each  part  thereof  so  compacted^  that  as  long  as  each  thing 
^^®*f*'?,  performeth  only  that  work  which  is  natural  unto  it,  it 
thereby  preserveth  both  other  things  and  also  itself.  Con- 
trariwise^let  any  principal  thing,  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  any 
one  of  the  heavens  or  elements,  but  once  cease  or  £ai],  or 
swerve,  and  who  doth  not  easily  conceive  that  the  sequel 
thereof  would  be  ruin  both  to  itself  and  whatsoever  de- 
pendeth  on  it?  And  is  it  possible,  that  Man  being  not  only 
the  noblest  creature  in  the  world,  but  even  a  very  world  in 
.  himself,  his  transgressing  the  Law  of  his  Nature  should  draw 
no  manner  of  harm  after  it  ?  Yes*,  "  tribulation  and  anguish 
5^  imto  every  soul  that  doeth  evil.''  Good  doth  follow  imto 
/all  things  by  observing  the  course  of  their  nature,  and  on  the 
(  contrary  side  evil  by  not  observing  it ;  but  not  unto  natural 
agents  that  good  which  we  call  Reward,  not  that  evil  which 
we  properly  term  Punishment.  'The  reason  whereof  is, 
because  amongst  creatures  in  this  world,  only  Man's  observa- 
tion of  the  Law  of  his  Nature  is  Righteousness,  only  Man's 
transgression  Sin.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  the  difference 
in  his  manner  of  observing  or  transgressing  the  Law  of  his 
Nature.  He  doth  not  otherwise  than  voluntarily  the  one  or 
the  other.  What  we  do  against  our  wills,  or  constrainedly, 
we  are  not  properly  said  to  do  it,  because  the  motive  cause 
of  doing  it  is  not  in  ourselves,  but  carrieth  us,  as  if  the  wind 
should  drive  a  feather  in  the  air,  we  no  whit  furthering  that 
[^  whereby  we  are  driven?  In  such  cases  therefore  the  evil 
which  is  done  moveth  compassion ;  men  are  pitied  for  it,  as 
being  rather  miserable  in  such  respect  than  culpable.  So1^e 
things  are  likewise  done  by  man,  though  not  through  out- 
ward force  and  impulsion,  though  not  against  yet  without 
their  wills ;  as  in  alienation  of  mind,  or  any  the  like  inevit- 
able utter  absence  of  wit  and  judgtnent.  For  which  cause, 
no  man  did  ever  think  the  hurtful  actions  of  furious  men  and 
innocents  to  be  punishable.  Again,  some  things  we  do 
neither  against  nor  without,  and  yet  not  simply  and  merely 
with  our  wills,  'but  with  our  wills  in  such  sort  moved,  that 
albeit  there  be  no  impossibility  but  that  we  might,  never- 
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tlieless  we  are  not  so  easily  able  to  do  otherwise.  In  this  book  i. 
consideration  one  evil  deed  is  made  more  pardonable  than  — 1— H 
another.  Finally^  that  which  we  do  being  evil,  is  notwith- 
standing by  so  mnch  more  pardonable,  by  how  much  the 
exigence  of  so  doing  or  the  difficulty  of  doing  otherwise  is 
greater;  unless  this  necessity  or  difficulty  have  originally 
risen  from  ourselves.  It  is  no  excuse  therefore  imto  him, 
who  being  drunk  committeth  incest,  and  allegeth  that  his 
wits  were  not  his  own ;  inasmuch  as  himself  might  have 
chosen  whether  his  wits  should  by  that  mean  have  been 
taken  from  him.  Now  rewards  and  punishments  do  always^ 
presuppose  something  willingly  done  well  or  ill;  without^  < 
which  respect  though  we  may  sometimes  receive  <  good  or 
harm,  yet  then  the  one  is  only  a  benefit  and  not  a  reward, 
the  other  simply  an  hurt  not  a  punishment.  From  the  sundry 
dispositions  of  man^s  Will,  which  is  the  root  of  all  his  actions, 
there  groweth  variety  in  the  sequel  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, which  are  by  these  and  the  like  rules  measured : 
'^  Take  away  the  will,  and  all  acts  are  equal :  That  which  we 
^'do  not,  and  would  do,  is  commonly  accepted  as  done*.^' 
By  these  and  the  like  rules  men^s  actions  are'  determined  of 
and  judged,  whether  they  be  in  their  own  nature  rewardable 
or  punishable. 

[2.]  Rewards  and  punishments  are  not  received,  but  at  I 
the  hands  of  such  as  being  above  us  have  power  to  examine 
and  judge  our  deeds.  How  men  come  to  have  this  authority  ^ 
one  over  another  in  external  actions,  we  shall  more  diligently 
examine  in  that  which  followeth.  But  for  this  present,  so 
much  all  do  acknowledge,  that  sith  every  man^s  heart  and 
conscience  doth  in  good  or  evil,  even  secretly  committed  and 
known  to  none  but  itself,  either  like  or  disallow  itself,  and 
accordingly  either  rejoice,  very  nature  exulting  (as  it  were) 
in  certain  hope  of  reward,  or  else  grieve  (as  it  were)  in  a 
sense  of  friture  punishment;  neither  of  which  can  in  this 
case  be  looked  for  from  any  other,  saving  only  from  Him 
who  discemeth  and  judgeth  the  very  secrets  of  all  hearts : 
{therefore  He  is  the  only  rewarder  and  revenger  of  all  such 

*  **  Voluntate  sublata,  omnem  ac-  "  BoDam  voluntatem  plerumque  pro 
"  turn  parem  esse."  L.  fadissi-  "  facto  reputari."  L.  si  quis  in  tes^ 
mam,  0.  de  adult.  [Cod.  Justin.  968.]    iament.    [Ibid.  732.] 
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BOOK  I.    actions ;  although  not  of  such  actions  only^  but  of  all  whereby- 
— '         the  Law  ofJ^fatuge,_is^  broken  whereof  Himself  is  author.  \ 
For  which  cause^  the  B;<5ffian  laws,  called  The  Laws  of  tKe" 
Twelve  Tables,  requiring  offices  of  inward  affection  which 
~^^  the  eye  of  man  cannot  reach  unto,  threaten  the  neglecters  of 

them  with  none  but  divine  punishment*. 
I  kowBea-     ^.   That  which  hitherto  we  have  set  down  is   (I  hope) 

\  /  Jwul^mCTk    sufficient  to  shew  their  brutishness,  which  imagine  that  reli- 

unto  the  gion  and  virtue  are  only  as  men  will  account  of  them ;  that 
humuf  ^  ^'®  might  make  as  much  account,  if  we  would,  of  the  oon- 
lawB  trary,  without  any  harm  unto  ourselves,  and  that  in  nature 

politic  So-  they  are  as  indifferent  one  as  the  other.  ^JHTe  see  then  how 
cietieg  u^  nature  itself  teacheth  laws  and  statutes  to  live  by.     The  laws 

governed;  .  ,  ,  "^ 

and  to        which  have  been  hitherto  mentioned  do  bind  men  absolutely 

abo^Tws  ®^^^  *^  ^^®y  ^^  men,  although  they  have  never  any  settled 

whereby     fellowship,  nevcr  any  solemn  agreement  amongst  themselves 

8h?p  or^^   what  to  do  or  not  to  do  t-   •  But  forasmuch  as  we  are  not  by 

coj^;  ourselves  sufficient  to  famish  ourselves  with  competent  store 

independ- \  of  things  needful  for  such  a  life  as  our  nature  doth  desire,  a 

®"* ****?*■  ,  life  fit  for  the  dignity  of  man;    therefore  to  supply  those 

etb.  defects  and  imperfections  which  are  in  us  living  single  and 

solely  by  ourselves,  we  are  naturally  induced  to  seek  com- 

^        munion  and  fellowship  with  others.     This  was  the  cause  of 

.1,         men^s  imiting  themselves   at   the  first  in  politic  Societies, 

which    societies    could    not    be    without    Government,    nor 

Grovemment  without  a  distinct  kind  of  Law  from  that  which 

hath    been    already  declared.'  '.^wo  foundations   there    are 

which  bear  up  public  societies ;  the  one,  a  natural  inclination, 

whereby  all  men  desire   sociable  life  and  fellowship  j    the 

other,  an  order  expressly  or  secretly  agreed  upon  touching 

the  manner  of  their  union  in  living  together.     The  latter  is 

that  which  we  call  the  Law  of  a  Commonweal,  the  very  soul 

of  a  politic  body,  the  parts  whereof  are  by  law  animated, 

held  together,  and   set  on  work  in  such  actions,  as  the 

common  good  requireth.     Laws  politic,  ordained  for  external 

order  and  regiment  amongst  men,  are  never  framed  as  they 

*  "  Divofi  caste  adeunto,  pietatem  t  *E<rTi  yap,  h  ficafTtvovrai  n  jrdmt 

'*  adhibento :  qui  secus  faxit,  Deus  <l>wr9t  koivov  dUaimf  km  Siutov,  k^v 

"  ipse  vindex  erit."     [Cic.  de  Leg.  fir^dtfua  Kowmvia  irp6t  oXX^Xovr  » 
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should  be,  unless  presuming  the  will  of  man  to  be  inwardly    book  i. 
obstinate,  rebellious^  and  averse  from  all  obedience  unto  the  — ^-^- 
sacred  laws  of  his  natiure ;  in  a  word,  imless  presuming  man 
to  be  in  regard  of  his  depraved  mind  little  better  than  a  wild 
beast,  they  do  accordingly  provide  notwithstanding  so  to 
frame  his  outward  actions,  that  they  be  no  hinderance  unto 
the  common  good  for  which  societies  are  instituted :    un- 
less they  do  this,  th^  are  not  perfect.     It  resteth  there- 
fore that  we  consider  how  nature  findeth  out  such  laws  of   ^ 
government  as  serve  to  direct  even  nature  depraved  to  a 
right  endlj 

[a.]  All  men  desire  to  lead  in  this  world  a  happy  life. 
THat  life  is  led  most  happily,  wherein  all  virtue  is  exercised 
without  impediment  or  lei^  The  Apostle*,  in  exhorting 
men  to  contentment  although  they  have  in  this  world  no 
more  than  very  bare  food  and  raiment,  giveth  us  thereby  to 
understand  that  those  are  even  the  lowest  of  things  neces- 
saiy;  that  if  we  should  be  stripped  of  all  those  things  with- 
out which  we  might  possibly  be,  yet  these  must  be  left; 
that  destitution  in  these  is  such  an  impediment,  as  till  it  be 
removed  suffereth  not  the  mind  of  man  to  admit  any  other 
care.  For  this  cause,  first  Ood  assigned  Adam  maintenance 
of  life,  and  then  appointed  him  a  law  to  observe  f.  For 
this  cause,  after  men  began  to  grow  to  a  number,  the  first 
thing  we  read  they  gave  themselves  unto  was  the  tilhng  of 
the  earth  and  the  feeding  of  cattle.  Having  by  this  mean 
whereon  to  live,  the  principal  actions  of  their  life  afterward 
are  noted  by  the  exercise  of  their  religion  J.  True  it  is,  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  must  be  the  first  thing  in  our  purposes 
and  desires  §.  But  inasmuch  as  righteous  life  presupposeth 
life;  inasmuch  as  to  live  virtuously  it  is  impossible  except  ^ 
we  live ;  therefore  the  first  impediment,  which  naturally  we  * 
endeavour  to  remove,  is  penury  and  want  of  things  without ' 
which  we  cannot  live.  Unto  life  many  implements  are 
necessary ;  more,  if  we  seek  (as  all  men  naturally  do)  such  a 
life  as  hath  in  it  joy,  comfort,  delight,  and  pleasure.  To  this 
end  we  see  how  quickly  sundry  arts  mechanical  were  found 
out,  in  the  very  prime  of  the  world ||.     As  things  of  greatest 

♦  I  Tiro.  vi.  8.  t  Gen.  i.  29 ;  ii.  17.  J  Gen.  iv.  2, 26. 
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Although  therefore  riches  be  a  thing  which  every  man 
wisheth,  yet  no  man  of  judgment  can  esteem  it  better  to  be 
richj  than  wise,  virtuous,  and  religious.  K  we  be  both  or 
either  of  these,  it  is  not  because  we  are  so  bom.  For  into 
the  world  we  come  as  empty  of  the  one  as  of  the  other,  as 
naked  in  mind  as  we  are  in  body.  Both  which  necessities 
of  man  had  at  the  first  no  other  helps  and  supplies  than  only 
domestical ;  such  as  that  which  the  Prophet  implieth,  saying, 
''  Can  a  mother  forget  her  child*  ?^^  such  as  that  which  the 
Apostle  mentioneth,  saying,  ^^  He  that  careth  not  for  his 
'^  own  is  worse  than  an  infidel  f  -/'  such  as  that  concerning 
Abraham,  '^  Abraham  will  command  his  sons  and  his  house- 
^  hold  after  him,  that  they  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord  J.'* 
^^  [3.]  But  neither  that  which  we  learn  of  ourselves  nor  that 

^\  which  others  teach  us   can  prevail,  where  wickedness  and 

^  malice  have  taken  deep  root.     If  therefore  when  there  was 

..  but  as  yet  one  only  family  in  the  world,  no  means  of  instruc- 

tion himian  or  divine  could  prevent  efiusion  of  blood  §; 
how  could  it  be  chosen  but  that  when  families  were  multi- 
plied and  increased  upon  earth,  after  separation  each  pro- 
viding for  itself,  envy,  strife,  contention  and  violence  must 
grow  amongst  them  ?  For  hath  not  Nature  furnished  man 
with  wit  and  valour,  as  it  were  with  armour,  which  may  be 
used  as  well  unto  extreme  evil  as  good?  Yea,  were  they  not 
used  by  the  rest  of  the  world  unto  evil ;  unto  the  contrary 
only  by  Seth,  Enoch^  and  those  few  the  rest  in  that  line  ||  ? 
VWe  all  make  complaint  of  the  iniquity  of  our  times  :  not  un- 
l  justly ;  for  the  days  are  evil.  vjBut  compare  them  with  those 
times  wherein  there  were  no  civil  societies,  with  those  times 
wherein  there  was  as  yet  no  manner  of  public  regiment  esta- 
blished, with  those  times  wherein  there  were  not  above  eight 
persons  righteous  living  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  If ;  and  we 
have  surely  good  cause  to  think  that  God  hath  blessed  us 
exceedingly,  and  hath  made  us  behold  most  happy  days. 
rj!4.]  To  take  away  all  such  mutual  grievances,  injuries,  and 
wrongs,  there  was  no  way  but  only  by  growing  unto  com- 

•  Isa.  xlix.  15.  t  I  Tim.  V.  8.  %  Gen.  xviii.  19. 
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position   and  agreement  amongst  themselves,  by  ordaining   book  i. 
some  kind  of  government  public,  and  by  yielding  themselves  — '^^^ 
subject  thereunto ;  that  unto  whom  they  granted  authority  to       *-^ 
rule  and  govern,  by  them  the  peace,  tcanquiUity,  and  happy 
estate  of  the  rest  might  be  procured.  (  Men  always  knew  that 
when  force  and  injury  was  offered  they  might  be  defenders  of 
themselves ;   they  knew  that  howsoever  men  may  seek  their 
own  commodity,  yet  if  this  were  done  with  injury  imto  others 
it  was  not  to  be  suffered,  but  by  all  men  and  by  all  good 
means  to  be  withstood ;  finally  they  knew  thatnojnanjnight 
in  reason  teke  upon  him  to  determine  his  own  right,  and 
according  to  hjsjggn  detennination  proceed  in  maintenance 
thereof,  inasmuch  as  eyerj^manls  towards  Tdmself  andTthem 
whonfEe  greatly  aff^cteth  partiaf  ^[and  therefore  that  strifes 
and  troiibles  would  be  endless,  except  they  gave  their  common  J 
consent  all  to  be  ordered  by  some  whom  they  should  agree  | 
upon  TJ  without  which  consent  there  were  no  reason  that  one 
man  should  take  upon  him  to  be  lord  or  judge  over  another ; 
because,  although  there  be  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
very  great  and  judicious  men  a  kind  of  natural  right  in  the 
noble,  wise,  and  virtuous,  to  govern  them  which  are  of  servile 
disposition*;  nevertheless  for  manifestation  of  this  their  right, 
and  men's  more  peaceable  contentment  on  both  sides,  the  assent 

of  them  who  are  to  be  governed  seemeth  necessary.  ,^^ 

To  &thers  within  their  private  families  Nature  hath  given 
a  supreme  power;  for  which  cause  we  see  throughout  the 
world  even  from  the  foundation  thereof,  all  men  have  ever 
been  taken  as  lords  and  lawful  kings  in  their  own  houses. 
Howbeit  over  a  whole  grand  multitude  having  no  such  de- 
pendency upon  any  one,  and  consisting  of  so  many  families 
as  every  politic  society  in  the  world  doth,  impossible  it  is  that 
any  should  have  complete  lawful  power,  but  by  consent  of 
men^  or  immediate  appointment  of  God ;  because  not  having 
the  natural  superiority  of  fathers,  their  power  must  needs  be 
either  usurped,  and  then  unlawful ;  or,  if  lawful,  then  either 
granted  or  consented  unto  by  them  over  whom  they  exercise 
the  same,  or  else  given  extraordinarily  from  God,  unto  whom 
all  the  world  is  subject.  It  is  no  improbable  opinion  therefore 
which  the  arch-philosopher  was  of,  that  as  the  chief  est  person 

*  Arist.  Polit.  lib.  iii.  et  iv. 
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liooKi.  in  every  household  was  always  as  it  were  a  king^  so  when 
- -'*'  numbers  of  households  joined  themselves  in  civil  society 
together^  kings  were  the  first  kind  of  governors  amongst 
them  *,  Which  is  also  (as  it  seemeth)  the  reason  why  the 
-  name  of  Father  continued  still  in  them^  who  of  fathers  were 
made  rulers ;  as  also  the  ancient  custom  of  governors  to  do 
as  Melchisedec^  and  being  kings  to  exercise  the  office  of 
priests^  which  fathers  did  at  the  firsts  grew  perhaps  by  the 
same  occasion.  , 

Howbeit  not  this  the  only  kind  of  regiment  that  hath  been 
received  in  the  world.  The  inconveniences  of  one  kind  have 
caused  sundry  other  to  be  devised.  So  that  in  a  word  all 
public  regiment  of  what  kind  soever  seemeth  evidently  to 
have  risen  from  deliberate  advice^  consultation^  and  composi- 
tion between  men^  judging  it  convenient  and  behoveful ;  there 
being  no  impossibility  in  nature  considered  by  itself,  but  that 
men  might  have  lived  without  any  public  regiment.  Howbeit^ 
^  '  the  corruption  of  our  nature  being  presupposed,  we  may  not 
deny  but  that  the  Law  of  Nature  doth  now  require  of  neces- 
sity some  kind  of  regiment,  so  that  to  bring  things  unto  the 
first  course  they  were  in,  and  utterly  to  take  away  all  kind  of 
public  government  in  the  world,  were  apparently  to  overturn 
the  whole  worldJ^ 

[5.]  Tlie  case  of  man^s  nature  standing  therefore  as  it  doth, 
some  kind  of  regiment  the  Law  of  Nature  doth  require ;  yet 
the  kinds  thereof  being  many.  Nature  tieth  not  to  any  one, 
but  leaveth  the  choice  as  a  thing  arbitrary.  At  the  first  when 
some  certain  kind  of  regiment  was  once  approved,  it  may  be 
that  nothing  was  then  further  thought  upon  for  the  manner 
of  governing,  but  all  permitted  unto  their  wisdom  and  discre- 
tion which  were  to  rule  t ;  till  by  experience  they  found  this 
for  all  parts  very  inconvenient,  so  as  the  thing  which  they  had 
devised  for  a  remedy  did  indeed  but  increase  the  sore  which 
it  should  have  cured.  They  saw  that  to  live  by  one  man's 
will  became  the  cause  of  all  men's  misery.     This  constrained 

*  Arist.  Polit.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.   Vide  *'  g^ebant  virtate  prestantem,  qui 

et  Platonem  in  3.  de  Legibus.  [t.  ii.  "  cum  prohiberet  injuria  tenuiores, 

680.]  "sequitateconstituendasummoscum 

t  "Cum  premeretur  initio  mul-  "  infimis  pari  jure  retinebat.     Cum 

"  titudo  ab  iis  qui  major es  opes  ba-  "  id  minus  contingeret,  leges  sunt 

"  bebant,  ad  unum  aliquem  confu-  **  inventas."  Cic.Offic.lib.ii.  [c.i3.] 
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them  to  come  mito  laws^  wherein  all  men  migfit^=se«^  th^  booki^ 
duties  beforehand^  and  know  the  penalties  of  transgr^sing  *'  '^* 
them.  If  things  be  simply  good  or  evil^  and  withal  universally 
so  acknowledged^  there  needs  no  new  law  to  be  made  for  such 
things'^.  The  first  kind  therefore  of  things  appointed  by 
laws  human  containeth  whatsoever  being  in  itself  naturally 
good  or  evil^  is  notwithstanding  more  secret  than  that  it  can 
be  discerned  by  every  man's  present  conceit^  without  some 
deeper  discourse  and  judgment.  In  which  discourse  because 
there  is  difficulty  and  possibility  many  ways  to  err^  unless 
such  things  were  set  down  by  laws^  many  would  be  ignorant 
of  their  duties  which  now  are  not^  and  many  that  know  what 
they  should  do  would  nevertheless  dissemble  it^  and  to  excuse 
themselves  pretend  ignorance  and  simplicity^  which  now  they 
cannot  f. 

(^[pJ]  And  because  the  greatest  part  of  men  are  such  ag^A 
pmer  their  own  private  good  before  all  things,  even  that  good 
which  is  sensual  before  whatsoever  is  most  divine ;  and  for 
that  the  labour  of  doing  good^  together  with  the  pleasure 
arising  from  the  contrary,  doth  make  men  for  the  most  part 
slower  to  the  one  and  proner  to  the  other,  than  that  duty 
prescribed  them  by  law  can  prevail  sufficiently  with  them : 
therefore  unto  laws  that  men  do  make  for  the  benefit  of  men 
it  hath  seemed  always  needM  to  add  rewards,  which  may 
more  allure  imto  good  than  any  hardness  deterreth  firom  it, 
and  punishments,  which  may  more  deter  from  evil  than  any 
sweetness  thereto  allureth.  Wherein  as  the  generality  is 
natural,  virtue  rewardahU  and  vice  punisAable ;  so  the  parti- 
cular determination  of  the  reward  or  punishment  belongeth 
unto  them  by  whom  laws  are  made.  Theft  is  naturally 
punishable,  but  the  kind  of  punishment  is  positive,  and  such 
lawAil  as  men  shall  think  with  discretion  convenient  by  law 
to  appoint. 

[7.]  In  laws,  that  which  is  natural  bindeth  universally,  that 
which  is  positive  not  so^  To  let  go  those  kind  of  positive 

*  T&  yovtas  TifM^v  Koi  (jylXovs  cv-  Arist.  Rhet.  ad  Alex.  [c.  3.]   ~ 
wouw  xac  Tois  tvtpyhais  xdptv  ano"        f  "  Tanta  est  enim  vis  volupta- 

Ikd6pai9  ravra  «cai  rd  tovtois  ofioia  "  turn,  ut  et  ignorantiam  protelet  in 

ov  vpovr&mvfn  rois  dvOpomois  ol  "  occasionem,  et  conscientiam  cor- 

yrypafifjJvoi  v6ijuh  irottiv,  dXX*  tvOvs  '^  rumpat  in  dissimulationem."  Ter* 

ayp6x^   Koi  «eo«yf   v6iu^  poiuC«tm,  tull.  lib.  de  Spectacul.  [c.  I.] 
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BOOK  I.    laws  which  men  impose  upon  themselves^  as  hj  vow  unto 

'. —  God^  i^ntract  with  men^  or  such  like;  somewhat  it  will  make 

unto  our  purpose^  a  little  more  foMj  to  consider  what  things  are 
incident  unto  the  making  of  the  positive  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  them  that  live  united  in  public  society.  Laws  do 
not  only  teach  what  is  good^  but  they  enjoin  it^  they  have  in 
;  them  a  certain  constraining  force.  And  to  constrain  men 
imto  any  thing  inconvenient  doth  seem  unreasonable.  Most 
requisite  therefore  it  is  that  to  devise  laws  which  all  men 
shall  be  forced  to  obey  none  but  wise  men  be  admitted. 
Laws  are  matters  of  principal  consequence;  men  of  com- 
mon capacity  and  but  ordinary  judgment  are  not  able  (for 
how  should  they  ?)  to  discern  what  things  are  fittest  for  each 
kind  and  state  of  regiment.  We  cannot  be  ignorant  how 
much  our  obedience  unto  laws  dependeth  upon  this  point. 
Let  a  man  though  never  so  justly  oppose  himself  unto  them 
that  are  disordered  in  their  ways^  and  what  one  amongst 
them  commonly  doth  not  stomach  at  such  contradiction^  storm 
at  reproof^  and  hate  such  as  would  reform  them  ?  Notwith- 
standing even  they  which  brook  it  worst  that  men  should  tell 
them  of  their  duties^  when  they  are  told  the  same  by  a  law^ 
think  very  well  and  reasonably  of  it.  For  why?  They 
presume  that  the  law  doth  speak  with  all  indifferency ;  that 
the  law  hath  no  side-respect  to  their  persons ;  that  the  law 
is  as  it  were  an  oracle  proceeded  &om  wisdom  and  under- 
standing ^. 

[8.]  Howbeit  laws  do  not  take  their  constraining  force 
from  the  quality  of  such  as  devise  them,  but  from  that  power 
which  doth  give  them  the  strength  of  laws.  That  which  * 
we  spake  before  concerning  the  power  of  government  must 
here  be  applied  unto  the  power  of  making  laws  whereby 
to  govern ;  which  power  God  hath  over  all :  and  by  the 
natural  law,  whereunto  he  hath  made  all  subject,  the  lawftd 
power  of  making  laws  to  command  whole  politic  societies 
of  men  belongeth  so  properly  unto  the  same  entire  societies, 
that  for  any  prince  or  potentate  of  what  kind  soever  upon 
earth  to  exercise  the  same  of  himself,  and  not  either  by 
express  commission  immediately  and  personally  received 
from  God,  or  else  by  authority  derived  at  the  first  from 

•  [Arist.  Eth.  Nic.  x.  c.  ix.  12  J 
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their  oonsent  upon  whose  persons  they  impose  laws^  it  is  no    book  i. 
L  better  than  mere  tyranny.  -^!:^^ 

Laws  they  are  not  therefore  which  public  approbation 
hath  not  made  so.     But  approbation  not  only  they  give 
who  personally  declare  their  assent  by  voice  sign  or  act,  but 
also  when  others  do  it  in  their  names  by  right  originally 
at  the  least  derived  from  them.     As  in  parliaments,  councils, 
and  the  like  assemblies,  although  we  be  not  personally  our- 
selves present,  notwithstanding  our  assent  is  by  reason  of 
others  agents  there  in  our  behalf.    And  what  we  do  by  others, 
no  reason  but  that  it  should  stand  as  our  deed,  no  less 
effectually  to  bind  us  than  if  ourselves  had  done  it  in  person. 
In  many  things  assent  is  given,  they  that  give  it  not  imagin- 
ing they  do  so,  because  the  ifianner  of  their  assenting  is  not 
apparent.    As  for  example,  when  an  absolute  monarch  com- ' 
mandeth  his  subjects  that  which  seemeth  good  in  his  own', 
discretion,  hath  not  his  edict  the  force  of  a  law  whether  * 
they  approve  or  dislike  it  ?    Again,  that  which  hath  been ; 
received  long  sithence  and  is   by  custom  now  established, 
we  keep  as  a  law  which  we  may  not  transgress ;   yet  what  \ 
consent   was    ever   thereunto    sought   or   required    at    our  | 
hands? 

Of  this  point  therefore  we  are  to  note,  that  sith  men 
naturally  have  no  fiill  and  perfect  power  to  command  whole  ^ 
politic  multitudes  of  men,  therefore  utterly  without  our 
consent  we  could  in  such  sort  be  at  no  man's  commandment 
hving.  And  to  be  commanded  we  do  consent,  when  that 
society  whereof  we  are  part  hath  at  any  time  before 
consented,  without  revoking  the  same  after  by  the  like 
universal  agreement.  Wherefore  as  any  man's  deed  past  is 
good  as  long  as  himself  continueth ;  so  the  act  of  a  public 
society  of  men  done  five  hundred  years  sithence  standeth 
as  theirs  who  presently  are  of  the  same  societies,  because 
.  corporations  are  immortal ;  we  were  then  alive  in  our  prede-  ^ 
cessors,  and  they  in  their  successors  do  live  still.  Laws 
l^refore  human,  of  what  kind  soever,  are  available  by 
oonsent. 

[9.]  *  If  here  it  be  demanded  how  it  cometh  to  pass  that  > 

this  being  common  unto  all   laws  which   are   made,  there 
should  bp  found  even  in  good  laws  so  great  variety  as  there 
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BOOK  I.    18 ;  we  Diust  Dote  the  reason  hereof  to  be  the  sundry  particular 

'-    ends^  whereunto  the  different  disposition  of  that  subject   ot 

matter^  for  which  laws  are  provided^  causeth  them  to  have  a 
special  respect  in  making  hiws.     A  law  there  is  mentioned 
amongst  the  Grecians  whereof  Pittacus  is  reported  to  have 
been  author ;   and  bj  that  law  it  was  agreed^  that  he  which 
being  overcome  with  drink  did  then  strike  any  man^  should 
suffer  punishment  double  as  much  as  if  he  h^  done  the 
same  being  sober ''^.     No  man  could  ever  have  thpught  this 
reasonable^  that  had  intended  thereby  only  to  punish  the 
injury  committed  according  to  the^  gravity  of  the  fact :   for 
who  knoweth   not  that  harm   advisedly  done  is   naturally 
less  pardonable^  and  therefore  worthy  of  the  sharper  punish- 
ment ?     But  forasmuch  as  none   did  so  usually  this  way 
offend  as  men  in  that  case^  which  they  wittingly  fell  into^ 
even  because  they  would  be  so  much  the  more  freely  out- 
rageous;   it  was  for  their  public  good  where  such  disorder 
was  grown  to  frame  a  positive  law  for  remedy  thereof  accord- 
ingly. .  ^o  this  appertain  those  known  laws  of  making  laws ; 
as  that  law- makers  must  have  an  eye  to  the  place  where^ 
and  to  the  men  amongst  whom ;  that  one  kind  of  laws  cannot 
,   serve  for  all  kinds  of  regiment;   that  where  the  multitude 
beareth  sway^  laws  that  shall  tend  unto  preservation  of  that 
state  must  make  common  smaller  ofBces  to  go  by  lot^  for  fear 
of  strife  and  division  likely  to  arise ;  by  reason  that  ordinary 
qualities  sufficing  for  discharge  of  such  offices^  they  could  not 
but  by  many  be  desired^  and  so  with  danger  contended  for^  and 
not  missed  without  grudge  and  discontentment^  whereas  at  an 
uncertain  lot  none  can  find  themselves  grieved^  on  whomso- 
ever it  lighteth ;    contrariwise  the  greatest,  whereof  but  few 
are   capable,  to  pass  by  popular  election,  that  neither  the 
people  may  envy  such  as  have  those  honours,  inasmuch  as 
themselves   bestow    them,   and   that   th^   chiefest   may  be 
kindled  with  desire  to  exercise  aU  parts  of  rare  and  bene- 
ficial virtue,  knowing  they  shall  not  lose  their  labour  by 
growing  in  fame  and  estimation  amongst  the  people :   if  the 
helm  of  chief  government  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few  of  the 
wealthiest,  that  then  laws  providing  for  continuance  thereof 
must  make  the  punishment  of  contumely  and  wrong  offered 

*  Arist.  Polit.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ulL 
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evil  may  be  prevented  whereby  the  rich  are  most  likely  to  bring 
themselves  into  hatred  with  the  people^  who  are  not  wont 
to  take  so  great  offence  when  they  are  excluded  &om  honours 
and  offices^  as  when  their  persons  are  contumeliously  trodden 
upon.  In  other  kinds  of  regiment  the  like  is  observed  con- 
cerning the  difference  of  positive  laws,  which  to  be  every 
where  the  same  is  impossible  and  against  their  nature. 

[lo.]  Now  as  the  learned  in  the  laws"^  of  this  land  observe, 

that  our  statutes  sometimes  aie  only  the  affirmation  or  ratifi- 

I        cation  of  that  which  by  common  law  was  held  before;  so  here 

it  is  not  to  be  omitted  that  generally  all  laws  human,  which 

are  made  for  the  ordering  of  politic  societies,  be  either  such 

as  establish  some  duty  whereunto  all  men  by  the  law  of 

reason  did  before  stand  bound;   or  else  such  as  make  that 

a  duty  now  which  before  was  none.     The  one  sort  we  may 

I         for  distinction's  sake  call  "  mixedly,''  and  the  other  ''  merely'' 

human.      That  which    plain    or   necessary  reason    bindeth 

men  unto  may  be  in  simdry  considerations  expedient  to  be 

ratified  by  human  law.     For  example,  if  confusion  of  blood  in 

marriage,  the  liberty  of  having  many  wives  at  once,  or  any 

other  the  like  corrupt  and  unreasonable  custom  doth  happen 

to  have  prevailed  far,  and  to  have  gotten  the  upper  hand 

of  right  reason  with  the  greatest  part ;  so  that  no  way  is  left 

to  rectify  such  foul  disorder  without  prescribing  by  law  the 

same  things  which  reason  necessarily  doth  enforce  but  is  not 

perceived  that  so  it  doth;   or  if  many  be  grown  unto  that 

which  the  Apostle  did  lament  in  some,  concerning  whom  he 

writeth,  saying,  that ''  even  what  things  they  naturally  know, 

'         "  in  those  very  things  as  beasts  void  of  reason  they  corrupted 

"  themselvesf ;"  or  if  there  be  no  such  special  accident,  yet 

forasmuch  as  the  common  sort  are  led  by  the  sway  of  their 

sensual  desires,   and   therefore  do  more  shim  sin  for  the 

sensible  evils  which  foUow  it  amongst  men,  than  for  any  kind 

•  of  sentence  which  reason  doth  pronounce  against  it :   this 

*  very^thing  is  cause  sufficient  why  duties  belonging  unto  each 
^d  of  virtue,  albeit  the  Law  of  Reason  teach  them,  should 
notwithstanding  be  prescribed  even  by  human  law.  Which 
W  in  this  case  we  term  mixed,  because  the  matter  whereunto 

f  *  Btaundf^  Preface  to  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown.  e<3. 1574.  f  Jade  10. 
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BOOK  I.  it  bindeth  is  the  same  which  reason  necessarily  doth  require 
-'*'"*'*'  at  our  hands^  and  from  the  Law  of  Reason  it  differeth  in  tlie 
manner  of  binding  only.  ^For  whereas  men  before  stood 
bound  in  conscience  to  do  as  the  Law  of  Reason  teacheth, 
they  are  now  by  virtue  of  human  law  become  oonstrainabtej 
and  if  they  outwardly  transgress^  punishable^  As  for  laws 
a  which  are  mereljf  human^  the  nuitter  of  thejn  is  any  thin^ 
which  reason  doth  but  probably  teach  to  be  fit  and  conTenient ; 
so  that  till  such  time  ss  law  hath  passed  amongst  men  about 
it,  of  itself  it  bindeth  no  man.  One  example  whereof  maj 
be  this.  Lands  are  by  human  law  in  some  places  after 
the  owner's  decease  divided  unto  all  his  children,  in  some 
all  descendeth  to  the  eldest  son.  If  the  Law  of  Reason  did 
necessarily  require  but  the  one  of  these  two  to  be  done, 
they  which  by  law  have  received  the  other  should  be  subject 
to  that  heavy  sentence,  which  denounceth  against  all  that 
decree  wicked,  unjust,  and  unreasonable  things,  f90«*.  Whereaa 
now  whichsoever  be  received  there  is  no  Iaw  of  Boanop 
transgressed ;  because  there  is  probable  reason  why  either  of 
them  may  be  expedient,  and  for  either  of  them  more  than 
probable  reason  there  is  not  to  be  found. 

[ii.]  Laws  whether  mixedly  or  merely  human  are  made 
by  politic  societies :  some,  only  as  those  societies  are  civilly 
united ;  some,  as  they  are  spiritually  joined  and  make  such  a 
body  as  we  call  the  Church.  Of  laws  human  in  this  latter 
kind  we  are  to  speak  in  the  third  book  following.  Let  it 
therefore  suffice  thus  far  to  have  touched  the  force  where- 
with Almighty  God  hath  graciously  endued  our  nature,  and 
thereby  enabled  the  same  to  find  out  both  those  laws  whidi 
all  men  generally  are  for  ever  boimd  to  observe,  and  also  sudi 
as  are  most  fit  for  their  behoof,  who  lead  their  lives  in  any 
ordered  state  of  government. 
^  [i2.]  Now  besides  that  law  which  simply  concemeth  men 
as  men,  and  that  which  belongeth  unto  them  as  they  are  men 
linked  with  others  in  some  form  of  politic  sociely,  there  is 
a  third  kind  of  law  which  toucheth  all  such  several  bodies 
politic,  so  far  forth  as  one  of  them  hath  pubHc  commerce  with 
another.  And  this  third  is  the  Law  of  Nations.  Betwe^ 
men  and  beasts  there  is  no  possibility  of  sociable  oonmiunioii, 

*  Isaiah  z.  i. 
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because  the  well-Bpring  of  that   commonion  is  a  natural    Bbox  i. 
delight  which  man  hath  to  transfase  fix>m  himself  into  others^    ^'  *•  '^' 
and   to   receive  from  others  into  himself  especially  those 
tilings  wherein  the  excellency  of  his  kind  doth  most  consist. 
The  chiefest  instrument  of  human  communion  therefore  is 
speech^  because  thereby  we  impart  mutually  one  to  another 
ihe  conceitB  of  our  reasonable  understanding'^.      And  for 
that  cause  seeing  beasts  are  not  hereof  capable^  forasmuch  as 
with  them  we  can  use  no  such  conference^  they  being  in 
degree,  although  above  other  creatures  on  earth  to  whom 
nature  hath  denied  sense^  yet  lower  than  to  be  sociable 
companions  of  man  to  whom  nature  hath  given  reason ;  it  is 
of  Adam  said  that  amongst  the  beasts  "  he  found  not  for 
''  himself  any  meet  companionf.'^     Civil  society  doth  more 
content  the  nature  of  man  than  any  private  kind  of  solitary 
living,  because  in  society  this  good  of  mutual  participation  is 
so  much  larger  than  otherwise.     Herewith  notwithstanding 
we  are  not  satisfied,  but  we  covet  (if  it  might  be)  to  have  a 
kind  of  society  and  fellowship  even  with  all  mankind.   Which 
thing  Socrates  intending  to  signify  professed  himself  a  citizen, 
not  of  this  or  that  commonwealth,  but  of  the  world  |.    And 
an  effect  of  that  very  natural  desire  in  us  (a  manifest  token 
that  we  wish  after  a  sort  an  universal  fellowship  with  all  men) 
appeareth  by  the  wonderful  delight  men  have,  some  to  visit 
foreign  countries,  some  to  discover  nations  not  heard  of  in 
former  ages,  we  all  to  know  the  affidrs  and  dealings  of  other 
people,  yea  to  be  in  league  of  amity  with  them :   and  this 
not  only  for  traffick's  eake,  or  to  the  end  that  when  many 
are  confederated  each  may  make  other  the  more  strong, 
but  for  such  cause  also  as  moved  the  Queen  of  Saba  to 
visit  Solomon  §;   and  in  a  word,  because  nature  doth  pre- 
sume that  how  many  men  there  are  in  the  world,  so  many 
gods  as  it  were  there  are,  or  at  leastwise  such  they  should 
be  towards  men. 

[13.]  Touching  laws  which  are  to  serve  men  in  this  behalf; 
even  as  those  Laws  of  Reason,  which  (man  retaining  his 
original  integrity)  had  been  sufficient  to  direct  each  particular 
person  in  all  his  affairs  and  duties,  are  not  sufficient  but 

*  Arist.  Polit.  i.  cap.  2.  Leffib.  [c.  la.] 

t  Geo.  ii.  20.  f  I  Kings  x.  i ;  a  Chron.  iz.  i ; 

X  Cic.  Tu8c.  V.  [c.  37.]  et  i.  de    Matt.  zii.  43;  Luke  zi.  31. 
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BOOK  I.  1^^^^  tl^o  access  of  other  laws^  now  that  man  and  his 
^*^'*''^  offspring  are  grown  thus  corrupt  and  sinful ;  again^  as  those 
laws  of  polity  and  regiment^  which  would  have  served  men 
living  in  public  society  together  with  that  harmless  disposition 
which  then  they  should  have  had^  are  not  able  now  to  servej 
/when  men's  iniquity  is  so  hardly  restrained  within  any 
(  tolerable  bounds :  in  like  manner^  the  national  laws  of  natursd 
commerce  between  societies  of  that  former  and  better  quality 
might  have  been  other  than  now^  when  nations  are  so  prone 
to  offer  violence^  injury^  and  wrong.  Hereupon  hath  grown 
in  every  of  these  three  kinds  that  distinction  between  Pri* 
mary  and  Secondaiy  laws ;  the  one  grounded  upon  sincere, 
the  other  built  upon  depraved  nature.  Primary  laws  of 
nations  are  such  as  concern  embassage,  such  as  belong  to  the 
courteous  entertainment  of  foreigners  and  strangers^  such 
as  serve  for  commodious  traffick,  and  the  like.  Secondary 
laws  in  the  same  kind  are  such  as  this  present  unquiet  world 
is  most  familiarly  acquainted  with ;  I  mean  laws  of  arms, 
which  yet  are  much  better  known  than  kept.  But  what 
matter  the  Law  of  Nations  doth  contain  I  omit  to  search. 

The  strength  and  virtue  of  that  law  is  such  that  no  par- 
ticular nation  can  lawAilly  prejudice  the  same  by  any  their 
several  laws  and  ordinances,  more  than  a  num  by  his  private 
resolutions  the  law  of  the  whole  commonwealth  or  state 
wherein  he  liveth.  For  as  civil  law,  being  the  act  of  the 
whole  body  politic,  doth  therefore  overrule  each  several  part 
of  the  same  body;  so  there  is  no  reason  that  any  one 
commonwealth  of  itself  should  to  the  prejudice  of  another 
annihilate  that  whereupon  the  whole  world  hath  agreed. 
For  which  cause^  the  Lacedsemonians  forbidding  all  access 
of  strangers  into  their  coasts,  are  in  that  respect  both  by 
Josephus  and  Theodoret  deservedly  blamed''^,  as  being 
enemies  to  that  hospitality  which  for  common  humanity's 
sake  aU  the  nations  on  earth  should  embrace. 

[14.]  Now  as  there  is  great  cause  of  commtmion,  and  con- 
sequently of  laws  for  the  maintenance  of  communion,  amongst 
nations ;  bo  ainongst  nations  Christian  the  like  in  regard  even 
of  Christianity  hath  been  always  judged  needful. 

*  Joseph,  lib.  ii.  contra  Apion.  [c.  36.]  Theod.  lib.  ix.  de  saDand, 
Grsc.  An.  [p.  611.  t.  iv.  ed.  Par.  1042.J 
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And  in  this  kind  of  correspondence  amongst  nations  the  book  l 
force  of  general  councils  doth  stand.  For  as  one  and  the  same  —  ''^' 
law  divine^  whereof  in  the  next  place  we  are  to  speak^  is  unto 
aU  Christian  churches  a  rule  for  the  chiefest  things;  by 
means  whereof  they  all  in  that  respect  make  one  churchy  as 
having  all  but  ''  one  Lord^  one  fiaith^  and  one  baptism  "^i^' 
60  the  urgent  necessity  of  mutual  communion  for  preservation 
of  our  unity  in  these  things^  as  also  for  order  in  some  other 
things  convenient  to  be  every  where  uniformly  kept^  maketh 
it  requisite  that  the  Church  of  God  here  on  earth  have  her 
laws  of  spiritual  commerce  between  Christian  nations ;  laws 
by  virtue  whereof  all  churches  may  enjoy  fireely  the  use  of 
those  reverend^  religious^  and  sacred  consultations^  which 
are  termed  Councils  General.  A  thing  whereof  God^s  own 
blessed  Spirit  was  the  authorf;  a  thing  practised  by  the 
holy  Apostles  themselves;  a  thing  always  afterward  kept 
and  observed  throughout  the  world ;  a  thing  never  otherwise 
than  most  highly  esteemed  of^  till  pride^  ambition^  and 
tyranny  began  by  factious  and  vile  endeavours  to  abuse  that 
divine  invention  unto  the  furtherance  of  wicked  purposes. 
But  as  the  just  authority  of  civil  courts  and  parliaments  is 
not  therefore  to  be  abolished^  because  sometime  there  is 
cunning  used  to  frame  them  according  to  the  private  intents 
of  men  over  potent  in  the  commonwealth ;  so  the  grievous 
abuse  which  hath  been  of  councils  should  rather  cause  men 
to  study  how  so  gracious  a  thing  may  again  be  reduced  to 
that  first  perfection^  than  in  regard  of  stains  and  blemishes 
sithence  growing  be  held  for  ever  in  extreme  disgrace. 

To  speak  of  this  matter  as  the  cause  requireth  would 
require  very  long  discourse.  All  I  will  presently  say  is  this : 
whether  it  be  for  the  finding  out  of  any  thing  whereunto 
divine  law  bindeth  us^  but  yet  in  such  sort  that  men  are  not 
thereof  on  all  sides  resolved ;  or  for  the  setting  down  of  some 
uniform  judgment  to  stand  touching  such  things^  as  being 
neither  way  matters  of  necessity,  are  notwithstanding  offensive 
and  scandalous  when  there  is  open  opposition  about  them; 
be  it  for  the  ending  of  strifes,  touching  matters  of  Christian 
belief,  wherein  the  one  part  may  seem  to  have  probable  cause 
of  dissenting  from  the  other;  or  be  it  concerning  matters  of 

♦  Ephes.  iv.  5.  ,  t  Acta  xv.  28. 
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c??i''    P^^^^y*  order,  and  regiment  in  the  church ;   I  nothing  doubt 
^•i-      bat  that  Christian  men  shotdd  much  better  frame  themselTes 


to  those  heavenly  precepts,  which  onr  Lord  and  Saviour 
with  so  great  instancy  gave*  as  concerning  peace  and  unity, 
if  we  did  all  concur  in  desire  to  have  the  use  of  ancient 
councils  again  renewed,  rather  than  these  proceedings  oon<- 
tinued,  which  either  make  aH  contentions  endless,  or  bring 
them  to  one  only  determination,  and  that  of  all  other  the 
worst,  which  is  by  sword. 

[15.]  It  followeth  therefore  that  a  new  foundation  being 

laid,  we  now  adjoin  hereonto  that  which  cometh  in  the  next 

place  to  be  spoken  of;  namely,  wherefore  Ood  hath  himself 

^      by  Scripture  made  known  such  laws  as  serve  for  direction 

of  men. 

Wherefore      ^^'  ^  things,  (Grod  only  excepted,)  besides  the  nature 

God  hath    which  they  have  in  themselves,  receive  externally  some  per- 

tuie  fdi^-     fection  from  other  things,  as  hath  been  shewed.     Insomuch 

thermade  ^  there  is  in  the  whole  world  no  one  thing  great  or  small, 

mich  saper-  but  either  in  respect  of  knowledge  or  of  use  it  may  unto  our 

hm'^d  P^rfBc^io^  ^^  somewhat.     And  whatsoever  such  perfection 

serve  for     there  is  which  our  nature  may  acquire,  the  same  we  properly 

re^on.^'    term  our  Good ;    our  Sovereign  Good  or  Blessedness,  that 

wherein  the  highest  degree  of  all  our  perfection  consisteth, 

that  which  being  once  attained  unto  there  can  rest  nothing 

further  to  be  desired;    and  therefore  with  it  our  souls  are 

fully  content  and  satisfied,  in  that  thev  have  they  rejoice,  and 

thirst  for  no  more.     Wherefore  of  good  things  desired  some 

are  such  that  for  themselves  we  covet  them  not,  but  only 

because  they  serve  as  instruments  unto  that  for  which  we  are 

to  seek :  of  this  sort  are  riches.     Another  kind  there  is,  which 

although  we  desire  for  itself,  as  health,  and  virtue,  and  know* 

ledge,  nevertheless  they  are  not  the  last  mark  whereat  we 

aim,  but  have  their  further  end  whereunto  they  ai^e  referred, 

so  as  in  them  we  are  not  satisfied  as  having  attained  the  ut« 

most  we  may,  but  our  desires  do  stiU  proceed.     These  things 

are  linked  and  as  it  were  chained  one  to  another ;  we  labour 

to  eat,  and  we  eat  to  live,  and  we  live  to  do  good,  and  the 

good  which  we  do  is  as  seed  sown  with  reference  to  a  future 

^  John  zi7.  21* 
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hirvest*.    But  we  must  oome  at  length  to  some  pause.    For,    ^^^  '* 

if  ereiy  thing  were  to  be  desired  for  some  other  without  any  — '■ 

stint^  there  could  be  no  certain  end  proposed  unto  our  actions, 
we  should  go  on  we  know  not  whither ;  yea^  whatsoever  we 
do  were  in  vain^  or  rather  nothing  at  all  were  possible  to  be 
done.  For  as  to  take  away  the  first  efficient  of  our  being 
were  to  annihilate  utterly  our  persons^  so  we  cannot  remove 
the  last  final  cause  of  our  workings  but  we  shall  cause  what- 
soever we  woik  to  cease.  Therefore  something  there  must 
be  desired  for  itself  simply  and  for  no  other.  That  is  simply 
for  itself  desirable^  unto  the  nature  whereof  it  is  opposite  and 
repugnant  to  be  desired  with  relation  unto  any  other.  The 
ox  and  the  ass  desire  their  food^  neither  propose  they  unto 
themselves  any  end  wherefore;  so  that  of  them  this  is  desired 
for  itself;  but  why  ?  By  reason  of  their  imperfection  which 
cannot  otherwise  desire  it;  whereas  that  which  is  desired 
simply  for  itself^  the  excellency  thereof  is  such  as  permitteth 
it  not  in  any  sort  to  be  referred  to  a  further  end. 

[3.3  Now  that  which  man  doth  desire  with  reference  to  a 
further  end^  the  same  he  desireth  in  such  measure  as  is  unto 
that  end  convenient ;  but  what  he  ooveteth  as  good  in  itself^ 
towards  that  his  desire  is  ever  infinite.  So  that  unless  the 
bat  good  of  aU^  which  is  desired  altogether  for  itself^  be  also 
infinite,  we  do  evil  in  making  it  our  end ;  even  as  they  who 
placed  their  felicity  in  wealth  or  honour  or  pleasure  or  any 
thing  here  attained;  because  in  desiring  any  thing  as  our 
final  perfection  which  is  not  so,  we  do  amiss  f.  Nothing  * 
may  be  infinitely  desired  but  that  good  which  indeed  is  in- 
finite ;  for  the  better  the  more  desirable ;  that  therefore  most 
desirable  wherein  there  is  infinity  of  goodness :  so  that  if  any 
thing  desirable  may  be  infinite,  that  must  needs  be  the  highest 
of  all  things  that  are  desired.  No  good  is  infinite  but  onlyl 
Gk>d;  therefore  he  our  felicity  and  bliss.  Moreover,  desire 
tendeth  unto  union  with  that  it  desireth.  If  then  in  Him  we 
be  blessed,  it  is  by  force  of  participation  and  conjunction  with  1 
Him.  Again,  it  is  not  the  possession  of  any  good  thing  can 
make  them  happy  which  have  it,  unless  they  enjoy  the  thing 

*  "  He  that  toweth  to  the  Spirit  t  Vide  AritC.  Ethic,  lib.  z.  c.  10. 
'*  tbaU  of  iht  Spirit  nap  life  erer-  [c.  7.]  ct  MeUph.  I.  zii.  c.  6.  et  c.  4. 
<'  lasting."  Gal.  vi.  8.  et  c.  ac. 
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BOOK  I.    wherewith  they  are  possessed.    Then  are  we  happy  therefore 

— L_lfL  when  fully  we  enjoy  God,  as  an  objecst  wherein  the  powers  of 

our  souls  are  satisfied  even  with  everlasting  delight ;  so  that 

although  we  be  men,  yet  by  being  unto  Grod  united  we  live 

as  it  were  the  life  of  Ghxl. 

[3.]  Happiness  therefore  is  that  estate  whereby  we  attain, 
so  far  as  possibly  may  be  attained,  the  full  possession  of  that 
which  simply  for  itself  is  to  be  desired,  and  oontaineth  in  it 
after  an  eminent  sort  the  contentation  of  our  desires,  the 
highest  degree  of  all  our  perfection.  Of  such  perfection 
capable  we  are  not  in  this  life.  For  while  we  are  in  the 
world,  subject  we  are  unto  sundry  imperfections*,  griefe  of 
body,  defects  of  mind ;  yea  the  best  things  we  do  are  painftil, 
and  the  exercise  of  them  gprievous,  being  continued  without 
intermission  j  so  as  in  those  very  actions  whereby  we  are 
especially  perfected  in  this  life  we  arc  not  able  to  persist; 
forced  we  are  with  very  weariness,  and  that  ofben,  to  inter* 
rupt  them :  which  tediousness  cannot  fall  into  those  operations 
that  are  in  the  state  of  bliss,  when  our  union  with  God  is 
complete.  Complete  union  with  him  must  be  according  unto 
every  power  and  faculty  of  our  minds  apt  to  receive  so  glorious 
an  object.  Capable  we  are  of  God  both  by  understanding 
and  will :  by  understanding,  as  He  is  that  sovereign  Truth 
which  comprehendeth  the  rich  treasures  of  all  wisdom ;  by 
will,  as  He  is  that  sea  of  Gt>odness  whereof  whoso  tasteth 
shall  thirst  no  more.  As  the  will  doth  now  work  upon  that 
object  by  desire,  which  is  as  it  were  a  motion  towards  the  end 
as  yet  unobtained ;  so  likewise  upon  the  same  hereafter  re- 
ceived it  shall  work  also  by  love.  "  Appetitus  inhiantis  fit 
amor  fruentis,''  saith  St.  Augustine  :  "  The  longing  dis- 
position of  them  that  thirst  is  changed  into  the  sweet  affec« 
"  tion  of  them  that  taste  and  are  replenished  f.''  Whereas 
we  now  love  the  thing  that  is  good,  but  good  especially  in 
respect  of  benefit  unto  us ;  we  shall  then  love  the  thing  that  is 


*  Movov,  £  * k<rK\f}fnif,  rh  ovo/za     frtpX   m  yy^<r«or  Tt>iJ   ayaOov,   ofri 


*KbvvaTov  ovv  r6  ayaBhv  Mdd€  <ca-     f.  14.] 

3a(}€U€iPTTJs  KaKiat. . . .  Kaya>  d*  x^P*'^        t  Aug.  de  Trin.  lib.  ix.  c.  ult. 

tx^  T^  6f ^  fa  €i£  vovv  fioi  /3aX<$im 
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good^  only  or  principally  for  the  goodness  of  beauty  in  itself,  book  i. 
The  soul  being  in  this  sort^  as  it  is  active^  perfected  by  love  — '- — — 
of  that  infinite  good^  shall^  as  it  is  receptive^  be  also  perfected 
with  those  supernatural  passions  of  joy^  peace^  and  delight. 
All  this  endless  and  everlasting^.  Which  perpetuity^  in 
regard  whereof  our  blessedness  is  termed  ''  a  crown  which 
"  withereth  notf/^  doth  neither  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itself^  nor  proceed  from  any  natural  necessity  that 
our  souls  should  so  exercise  themselves  for  ever  in  beholding 
and  loving  God^  but  from  the  will  of  God^  which  doth  both 
freely  perfect  our  nature  in  so  high  a  degree^  and  continue  it 
so  perfected.  Under  Man^  no  creature  in  the  world  is  capable 
of  felicity  and  bliss.  Firsts  because  their  chiefest  perfection 
consisteth  in  that  which  is  best  for  them^  but  not  in  that 
which  is  simply  best^  as  ours  doth.  Secondly^  because  what- 
soever external  perfection  they  tend  unto^  it  is  not  better 
than  themselves^  as  ours  is.  How  just  occasion  have  we 
therefore  even  in  this  respect  with  the  Prophet  to  admire  the 
goodness  of  God  1  '^  Lord^  what  is  man^  that  thou  shouldst 
"  exalt  him  above  the  works  of  thy  hands  j:/'  so  far  as  to  make 
thyself  the  inheritance  of  his  rest  and  the  substance  of  his 
felicity  ? 

[4.]  Now  if  men  had  not  naturally  this  desire  to  be  happy^ 
how  were  it  possible  that  all  men  should  have  it  ?  All  men 
have.  Therefore  this  desire  in  man  is  natural.  It  is  not  in 
our  power  not  to  do  the  same ;  how  should  it  then  be  in  our 
power  to  do  it  coldly  or  remissly  ?  So  that  our  desire  being 
natural  is  also  ia  that  degree  of  earnestness  whereunto  nothing 
can  be  added.  And  is  it  probable  that  God  should  frame  the 
hearts  of  all  men  so  desirous  of  that  which  no  man  may 
obtain  ?  It  is  an  axiom  of  nature  that  natural  desire  cannot 
utterly  be  frustrate  §.  This  desire  of  ours  being  natural 
should  be  frustrate^  if  that  which  may  satisfy  the  same  were  a 
thing  impossible  for  man  to  aspire  unto.  Man  doth  seek  a 
triple  perfection  I :  first  a  sensual^  consisting  in  those  things 
which  very  life  itself  requireth  either  as  necessary  supple- 

*  *'  The  just  shall  go  into  life  {  Psalm  viii.  4. 

"  everlastinff.*'     Matt.  xxv.   [46.]  §  Comment,  in  Procem.  ii.    Me* 

'They  shall  be  as  the  angels  of  taph.  t.  viii.p.  I4,ed.  Venet.  1552. 

"  God."  Matt.  xxii.  [30.]  |1  [Arist.  Eth.  Nic.  I.  v.  a.] 

t  2  Tim.  iv.  8 ;  i  Pet.  v.  4. 
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BOOK  I.  ments.  or  as  beauties  and  omaments  thereof:  then  an  intel* 
— '—^—''  lectual^  consisting  in  those  things  which  none  nndemeath 
^man  is  either  capable  of  or  acquainted  with ;  lastly  a  spiritual 
and  divine^  consisting  in  those  things  wherennto  we  tend  by 
supernatural  means  here^  but  cannot  here  attain  unto  them. 
They  who  make  the  first  of  these  three  the  soope  of  their 
whole  life^  are  said  by  the  Apostle*^  to  have  no  god  but  only 
their  belly^  to  be  earthly-minded  men.  Unto  the  second  they 
bend  themselves^  who  seek  especially  to  excel  in  all  sudi 
knowledge  and  virtue  as  doth  most  commend  men.  To  this 
branch  belongeth  the  law  of  moral  and  civil  perfection.  That 
there  is  somewhat  higher  than  either  of  these  two,  no  other 
proof  doth  need  than  the  very  process  of  man's  desire,  which 
being  natural  should  be  frustrate,  if  there  were  not  some 
farther  thing  wherein  it  might  rest  at  the  length  contented, 
which  in  the  former  it  cannot  do.  For  man  doth  not  seem  to 
rest  satisfied,  either  with  fruition  of  that  wherewith  his  life  is 
preserved,  or  with  performance  of  such  actions  as  advance 
him  most  deservedly  in  estimation ;  but  doth  further  covet, 
yea  oftentimes  manifestly  pursue  with  great  sedulity  and 
earnestness,  that  which  cannot  stand  him  in  any  stead  for 
vital  use;  that  which  exceedeth  the  reach  of  sense;  yea 
somewhat  above  capacity  of  reason,  somewhat  divine  and 
heavenly,  which  with  hidden  exultation  it  rather  surmiseth 
than  conceivethj  somewhat  it  seeketh,  and  what  that  is 
directly  it  knoweth  not,  yet  very  intentive  desire  thereof  doth 
so  incite  it,  that  all  other  known  delights  and  pleasures  are 
laid  aside,  they  give  place  to  the  search  of  this  but  only  sus- 
pected desire.  If  the  soul  of  man  did  serve  only  to  give  him 
being  in  this  life,  then  things  appertaining  unto  this  life  would 
content  him,  as  we  see  they  do  other  creatures;  which  crea- 
tures enjoying  what  they  live  by  seek  no  further,  but  in  this 
contentation  do  shew  a  kind  of  acknowledgment  that  there  is 
no  higher  good  which  doth  any  way  belong  unto  them.  With 
us  it  is  otherwise.  For  although  the  beauties,  riches,  honours, 
sciences,  virtues,  and  perfections  of  all  men  living,  were  in  the 
present  possession  of  one ;  yet  somewhat  beyond  and  above  all 
this  there  would  still  be  sought  and  earnestly  thirsted  for.  So 
that  Nature  even  in  this  life  doth  plainly  daim  and  call  for  a 

*  Phil.iii.  19. 
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more  diyine  perfection  than  either  of  these  two  that  have  been  kook  t. 

mentioned. 

[5.]  This  last  and  highest  estate  of  perfection  whereof  we 
speak  is  received  of  men  in  the  nature  of  a  Reward^.  Re- 
wards do  always  presuppose  such  duties  performed  as  are 
rewaidable.  Our  natural  means  th^^fore  unto  blessedness 
are  oar  works ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  Nature  should  ever  find 
any  other  way  to  salvation  than  onlj  this.  But  eiamine  the 
works  which  we  do^  and  since  the  first  foundation  of  the 
world  what  one  can  say^  My  ways  are  pure  ?  S'eeing  then  all 
flesh  is  guilty  of  that  for  which  Ood  hath  threatened  eternally 
to  punish^  what  possibility  is  there  this  way  to  be  saved? 
There  reateth  therefore  either  no  way  unto  salvation,  or  if 
any,  then  surely  a  way  which  is  supernatural,  a  way  which 
oould  never  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  as  much  as 
once  to  conceive  or  imagine,  if  God  himself  had  not  revealed 
it  extraordinarily.  For  which  cause  we  term  it  the  Mysteiy 
ot  secret  way  of  salvation.  And  therefore  St.  Ambrose  in  this 
matter  appealeth  justly  from  man  to  Godf, ''  Cceli  mysterium 
''  doceat  me  Deus,  qui  condidit,  non  homo  qui  seipsum  igno* 
''  ravit  >— Let  Ood  himself  that  made  me,  let  not  man  that 
''  knows  not  himself,  be  my  instructor  concerning  the  mystical 
"  way  to  heaven.'^  ''  When  men  of  excellent  wit,''  saith  Lac- 
tantius,  ''  had  wholly  betaken  themselves  unto  study,  after 
''  fiurewell  bidden  unto  all  kind  as  well  of  private  as  public 
''  action,  they  spared  no  labour  that  might  be  spent  in  the 
''  search  of  truth ;  holding  it  a  thing  of  much  more  price  to 
**  seek  and  to  find  out  the  reason  of  all  affairs  as  well  divine  as 
'^  human,  than  to  stick  fast  in  the  toil  of  piling  up  riches  and 
^^  gathering  together  heaps  of  honours.  Howbeit,  they  both 
**  did  ftQ  of  their  purpose,  and  got  not  as  much  as  to  quit 
''  tiieir  charges ;  because  truth  which  is  the  secret  of  iiie  Most 
'^  High  God,  whose  proper  handy- work  all  things  are,  cannot 
''  be  compassed  with  that  wit  and  those  senses  which  are  our 
'^  own.  For  God  and  man  should  be  very  near  neighbours, 
'^  if  man's  cogitations  were  able  to  take  a  survey  of  the  coun- 
'^  sels  and  appointments  of  that  Majesty  everlasting.    Which 

*  **  Rejoice  and  be  glad,  for  greal  Christ,  cap.  6.  [I.  33.  t.  iii.  16.] 

"  is  your  reward  in  heaven."  Matt  f  Ambros.  contra  Sym.  [£p.  i8« 

V.  I  a,    **  Summa   merces   est   ut  §  7.  t«  ii.  835.  j 
*'  ipso  perfruamur."  Aug.  de  Doct. 
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BOOK  I.   '<  being  utterly  impoBsible,  that  the  eye  of  man  by  itself  should 
— '  '^  look  into  the  bosom  of  divine  Reason ;  Grod  did  not  soff^ 

"  him  being  desirous  of  the  light  of  wisdom  to  stray  any 
''  longer  np  and  down^  and  with  bootless  expense  of  travel  to 
''  wander  in  darkness  that  had  no  passage  to  get  oat  by.  His 
'^  eyes  at  the  length  Ood  did  open^  and  bestow  upon  him  the 
'^  knowledge  of  the  truth  by  way  of  Donative^  to  the  end  that 
''  man  might  both  be  clearly  convicted  of  folly^  and  bdng 
''  through  error  .out  of  the  way^  have  the  path  that  leadeth 
''  imto  inmiortality  laid  plain  before  him^/'  Thus  fiff  Lac- 
tantius  Firmianus^  to  shew  that  Qt>d  himself  is  the  teacher  of 
the  truths  whereby  is  made  known  the  supernatural  way  of 
salvation  and  law  for  them  to  live  in  that  shall  be  saved.  In 
the  natund  path  of  everlasting  life  the  first  beginning  is  that 
ability  of  doing  good^  which  Gh)d  in  the  day  of  man's  creation 
endued  him  with ;  from  hence  obedience  unto  the  will  of  his 
Creator^  absolute  righteousness  and  integrity  in  all  his  actions ; 
and  last  of  all  the  justice  of  Qod  rewarding  the  worthiness  of 
his  deserts  with  the  crown  of  eternal  glory.  Had  Adam  con* 
tinned  in  his  first  estate^  this  had  been  the  way  of  life  unto 
him  and  all  his  posterity.  Wherein  I  confess  notwithstanding 
with  the  wittiest  of  the  school-divines  t^ ''  That  if  we  speak  of 

*  "  Magno  et  ezceUenti  ingenio  "  |>a8raa    bominem   Deot    lumen 

"  viri,  cum  86  doctrinie  penitus  de-  '*  Bapientise     requirentem     diatius 

"  didiment,  quicquid  laboris  poterat  "  aberrare,    ac    sine    uHo    laboria 

'*  impendi  (contemptis  omniboa  et  **  effectu  vagari  per  tenebraa  inex- 

**  privatis  et  publicis  actionibua)  ad  '*  tricabilea.     Apeniit  ocoloa  ejus 

'<  inquirendsa  veritatia  atudium  con-  "  aiiquando,  et  notionem  veritatis 

**  tulenint,  exislimantea  multo  esse  *'  munua  suum  fecit,  ut  et  huina* 

prsedarius  humanarum  divinarom-  "  nam  aapientiam  nullam  ease  moii- 

que  renim  investigare  ac   scire  "  straret,  et  erranti  ac  vago  viam 

rationem,  quam  struendis  opibut  "  coDsequendie  immortalitaSs  oeteii'- 

''aut  cumulandis  honoribus  mhse-  "  deret.     Lactaat.  lib.  i.  cap.i. 

•'  rere.    Scd  Deque  adepti  sunt  id  f  Scot.  lib.  ivT  Sent.  dist.  40,  6. 

"  quod  Yolebant,  et  operam  simul  "  Loauendo  de  stricta  justitia,  JJeua 

**  atque    industriam    perdiderant :  "  nulli  nostrum  propter  qusBcunaue 


2uia  Veritas,  id  est  arcanum  summi  "  merita    est    debitor    perfectionis 

>ei  qui  fecit  omnia,  ingenio  ac  "  reddenda?  tarn  inte'nase,  propter 

propnis  sensibus  non  potest  com-  "  immoderatum  excessum  iUius  per- 

prehendi.       Alioqui    nihil    inter  '<  fectionis  ultra  ilia  merita.     Sed 

Deum   horainemque   distaret,  ai  *'  esto  quod  ex  libenJitate  sua  deter- 

consilia  et  dispositiones  iliiua  ma-  *<  minasset  meritia  conferre  actom 

jestatis  seternae  cogitatio  asseque-  "  tarn  perfectum  tanquam  prannium, 

*' retur  humana.     Quod  quia  6eri  «<  uli  quidem  justitia  quails  decet 

"  non  potuit  ut  homini  per  seipsum  **  eum,    scilicet   supererogantis    in 

"  ratio  divina  noteaceret,  son  eat  '*  praemiia :  tamen  non  seqnitur  ex 


«c 
« 
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"  strict  justice^  Gt>d  could  no  way  have  been  bound  to  requite  book  i. 
'^ num^s  labours  in  so  large  and  ample  a  manner  as  human  — '*' 
'^  felicity  doth  import ;  inasmuch  as  the  dignity  of  this 
'^  exceedeth  so  far  the  other's  value.  But  be  it  that  God 
'<  of  his  great  liberality  had  determined  in  lieu  of  man's 
'^  endeavours  to  bestow  the  same^  by  the  rule  of  that  justice 
''  which  best  beseemeth  him^  namely^  the  justice  of  one  that 
'^  requireth  nothing  mindngly^  but  all  with  pressed  and 
''  heaped  and  even  over-enlarged  measure ;  yet  could  it  never 
**  hereupon  necessarily  be  gathered^  that  sudi  justice  should 
'^  add  to  the  nature  of  that  reward  the  property  of  everlasting 
'^  continuance ;  sith  possession  of  bliss^  though  it  should  be 
'^  but  for  a  moment^  were  an  abundant  retribution/'  But  we 
are  not  now  to  enter  into  this  consideration^  how  gracious  and 
bountifiil  our  good  Ood  might  still  appear  in  so  rewarding 
the  sons  of  men^  albeit  they  should  exactly  perform  what- 
soever duty  their  nature  bindeth  them  unto.  Howsoever 
God  did  propose  this  reward^  we  that  were  to  be  rewarded 
must  have  done  that  which  is  required  at  our  hands;  we 
failing  in  the  one^  it  were  in  nature  an  impossibility  that 
the  other  should  be  looked  for.  The  light  of  nature  is  never 
able  to  find  out  any  way  of  obtaining  the  reward  of  bliss^ 
but  by  performing  exactly  the  duties  and  works  of  righteous- 
ness. 

•  [6.]  From  salvation  therefore  and  life  all  flesh  being 
exduded  this  way^  behold  how  the  wisdom  of  God  hath 
revealed  a  way  mystical  and  supernatural^  a  way  directing 
unto  the  same  end  of  life  by  a  course  which  groundeth  itself  ^ 
upon  the  guiltiness  of  sin^  and  through  sin  desert  of  con- 
demnation and  de&th.  For  in  this  way  the  first  thing  is  the 
tender  compassion  of  God  respecting  us  drowned  and  swallowed 
up  in  misery;  the  next  is  redemption  out  of  the  same  by  the 
precious  death  and  merit  of  a  mighty  Saviour^  which  hath 
witnessed  of  himself^  sajdng*, ''  I  am  the  way/'  the  way  that 
feadefch  us  from  misery  into  bliss.  This  supernatural  way  h««l 
God  in  himself  prepared  before  all  worlds.  The  way  of  su* 
pematural  duty  which  to  us  he  hath  prescribed^  our  Saviour 

*'  hoc  necessario,  auod  per  illam  ''  tudine  unius  momenti."   [p  i68. 

"justitiam  sit   ndaenda  perfectio  Venet.  1598.] 

"  perennis  tanquam  pnemium,  imo  *  John  xiv.  6. 
**  abundanB  fieret  retnbuUo  in  bead- 
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ROOK  L  in  the  Gbspel  of  St.  John  doth  note^  terming  it  by  an 
^^''^''  excellency.  The  Work  of  God*,  "This  is  the  work  of  God, 
"  that  ye  believe  in  him  whom  he  hath  sent/^  Not  that  (3od 
doth  require  nothing  unto  happiness  at  the  hands  of  men 
saving  only  a  naked  belief  (for  hope  and  charity  we  may  not 
exdade) ;  but  that  without  belief  all  other  things  are  as 
nothing,  and  it  the  ground  of  those  other  divine  virtues. 

Concerning  Faith,  the  principal  object  whereof  is  that 
eternal  Verity  which  hath  discovered  the  treasures  of  hidden 
wisdom  in  Christ;  concerning  Hope,  the  highest  object 
whereof  is  that  everlasting  Goodness  which  in  Christ  doth 
quicken  the  dead ;  concerning  Charity,  the  final  object 
whereof  is  that  incomprehensible  Beauty  which  shineth  in  the 
countenance  of  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  Gt>d :  concerning 
these  virtues,  the  first  of  which  beginning  here  with  a  weak 
apprdiension  of  things  not  seen,  endeth  with  the  intuitive 
vision  of  God  in  the  world  to  come ;  the  second  beginning 
here  with  a  trembling  expectation  of  things  fiur  removed  and 
as  yet  but  only  heard  of,  endeth  with  real  and  actual  finiition 
of  that  which  no  tongue  can  express ;  the  third  beginning 
here  with  a  weak  inclination  of  heart  towards  him  unto  whom 
we  are  not  able  to  approach,  endeth  with  endless  union,  the 
mystery  whereof  is  higher  than  tibe  reach  of  the  thoughts  of 
men ;  concerning  that  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charily,  without 
which  th««  can  be  no  salvation,  was  there  ever  «iy  mention 
made  saving  only  in  that  law  which  God  himsdf  hath  firom 
heaven  revealed  ?  There  is  not  in  the  world  a  syllable 
muttered  with  certain  truth  concerning  any  of  these  three, 
more  than  hath  been  supematuraUy  received  fit>m  the  mouth 
of  the  eternal  God, 

Laws  therefore  concerning  these  things  are  siqpeniatural, 
both  in  respect  of  the  manner  of  delivering  them,  whidi  is 
divine  ;  and  also  in  regard  of  the  things  delivered,  which  are 
such  as  have  not  in  nature  any  cause  from  which  they  flow, 
but  were  by  the  voluntary  appointment  of  God  ordained  be- 
sides the  course  of  nature,  to  rectify  nature's  obliquity  withal. 
ThecauM       ^U.  When  supernatural  duties  are  necessarily  exacted, 
why  BO       natural  are  not  rejected  as  needless.     The  law  of  God  there* 
nd  or  m-    fore  IS,  though  principally  delivered  for  instruction  in  the  one, 

*  John  vi.  29. 
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yet  fraught  with  precepts  of  the  other  also.    The  Scripture    book  l 
18  firaught  even  with  laws  of  Nature;  insomach  that  Ghratiau''^  -- 


ore. 


defining  Natural  Right,  (whereby  is  meant  the  right  which  ^^.^ 
exacteth  those  general  duties  that  conoem  men  naturally  even  wt  down 
as  they  are  men,)  termeth  '^  Natural  Bight,  that  which  the  ^pt^ 
''  Books  of  the  Law  and  the  Grospel  do  contain.^'  Neither 
is  it  Tain  that  the  Scripture  aboundeth  with  so  great  store  of 
laws  in  this  kind :  for  they  are  either  such  as  we  of  ourselves 
eould  not  easily  hare  found  out,  and  then  the  benefit  is  not 
small  to  have  ihem  readily  set  down  to  our  hands ;  or  if  they 
be  so  dear  and  manifest  that  no  man  endued  with  reason  can 
lightly  be  ignorant  of  them,  yet  the  Spirit  as  it  were  borrow* 
ing  tiiem  £rom  the  school  of  Nature,  as  serving  to  proye 
things  less  manifest,  and  to  induce  a  persuasion  of  somewhat 
which  were  in  itself  more  hard  and  dark,  unless  it  should  in 
such  sort  be  cleared,  the  very  applying  of  them  unto  cases 
particular  is  not  without  most  singular  use  and  profit  many 
ways  for  men's  instruction.  Besides,  be  they  plain  of  them- 
selves or  obscure,  the  evidence  of  God's  own  testimony  added 
to  the  natural  assent  of  reason  concerning  the  certainty  of 
them,  doth  not  a  little  comfort  and  confirm  the  same. 

[2.]  Wherefore  inasmuch  as  omr  actions  are  conversant 
about  things  beset  with  many  circumstances,  which  cause 
men  of  sundry  wits  to  be  also  of  sundry  judgments  con- 
cerning that  which  ought  to  be  done;  requisite  it  cannot 
but  seem  the  rule  of  divine  law  should  herein  help  our 
imbecility,  that  we  might  the  more  infiedlibly  understand 
what  is  good  and  what  evil.  The  first  principles  of  the  Law  of 
N«*»re  rLy ;  W  it  we«  to  find  Ln  4norant  of  them.  • 
But  concenung  the  duty  which  Nature's  law  doth  require  at 
the  hands  of  men  in  a  number  of  things  particular,  so  far 
hath  the  natural  understanding  even  of  sundry  whole  nations 
been  darkened,  that  they  have  not  discerned  no  not  gross 
iniquity  to  be  sinf*     Again,,  being  so  prone  as  we  are  to 


♦  «« 


Jos  naturale  est,  quod  in  Lege 
et  EvangeUo  eoDtinetur.'*  p.  i,  d.  i. 
[Corp.  Jur.  Can.  p.  a.  Lugd.  1584.] 
t  Joseph,  lib.  secundo  contm 
Apion.  [c.  37.]  **  LaoedflPDionii  auo- 
''  modo  Don  sunt  ob  inhospitaiita- 
*'  tern  reprehendendiyfceduaique  D»- 
"  glectum  nuptianim  ?  Elienses  vero 


*'  etThebani  ob  eoitum  cam  roascu- 
^  lis  plane  impadentem  et  contra 
'*  naturam,  quem  i«cte  et  utiliter 
**  exercere  putabant  ?  Camque  hiec 
"  omnino  perpetrarunt,  etiam  suis 
"  legibut  miscuere."  Vid.  Th.  i, 
3»  q*  94t  4*  5»  6.  "  Lex  naturae  sic 
Gomipta  rait  apud  Germanos,  ut 


« 
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dooK  I.    fawn  upon  onnielves^  and  to  be  ignorant  as  much  as  may 

be  of  our  own  deformities,  without  the  feeling  sense  whereof 

we  are  most  wretched ;  even  so  much  the  more,  because  not 
knowing  them  we  cannot  so  much  as  desire  to  haye  them 
t^ken  awaj;  how  should  our  festered  sores  be  cured,  but  that 
GKkI  hath  delivered  a  law  as  sharp  as  the  two-edged  sword, 
piercing  the  very  closest  and  most  unsearchable  comers  of 
the  heart,*  which  the  Law  of  Nature  can  hardlj,  human 
laws  bj  no  means  possible,  reach  unto  ?  Hereby  we  know 
even  secret  concupiscence  to  be  sin,  and  are  made  fearful  to 
offend  though  it  be  but  in  a  wandering  cogitation.  Finally, 
of  those  things  which  are  for  direction  of  all  the  parts  of 
our  life  needful,  and  not  impossible  to  be  discerned  by  the 
light  of  Nature  itself;  are  there  not  many  which  few  men's 
natural  capacity,  and  some  which  no  man's,  hath  been  able  to 
find  out  ?  They  are,  saith  St.  Augustinef,  but  a  few,  and 
they  endued  with  great  ripeness  of  wit  and  judgment,  free 
from  all  such  affiurs  as  might  trouble  their  meditations, 
instructed  in  the  sharpest  and  the  subtilest  points  of  learning, 
who  have,  and  that  very  hardly,  been  able  to  find  out  but 
only  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  resurrection  of  the  flesh 
what  man  did  ever  at  any  time  dream  of,  having  not  heard 
it  otherwise  than  from  the  school  of  Nature  ?  Whereby  it 
appeareth  how  much  we  are  bound  to  yield  unto  our  Creator 
the  Father  of  aU  mercy  eternal  thanks,  for  that  he  hath  deli* 
yered  his  law  unto  the  world,  a  law  wherein  so  many  things 
are  laid  open,  clear,  and  manifest,  as  a  light  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  buried  in  darkness,  not  without  the  hazard, 
or  rather  not  with  the  hazard  but  with  the  certain  loss,  of  in- 
finite thousands  of  souls  most  undoubtedly  now  saved. 

"  latrocinium  non  reputarent  pecca-  "  quia  maxima  ejus  auctoritate  care- 

*'  turn.*'  [t.  zi.  304.J    AugOBt.  (aut  "  bant»  idololatriae  stadebatur,  timor 

quisquis  auctor  est)  lib.  de  qusBst.  "  Dei  in  terris  non  erat,  foraicatio 

Nov.  et Vet. Teat.  "Quisnesciat  quid  "  operabatur,    circa    rem    proximi 

"  bonae  vitse  conveniat,  aut  ignoret  '*  avida  erat  concupisoentia.     Data 

"  quia  quod  tibi  fieri  non  vult  aliis  "  [danda]  ergo  lex  erat,  ut  et  quae 

'^  minime  debeat  facere  ?     At  vero  "  sciebantur  auctoritatem  habereot, 

"  ubi  naturalis  lex  evanuit  oppressa  **  et  quae  latere  cceperant  manifeeta- 

"  consuetudine    delin<]uendi,    tunc  "  rentur."    Quaest.  iy.  [t.  iii.  App. 

"  oportuit  manifeatari  acriptis,  ut  44J 

"Dei    judicium    omnes    audirent  *Heb.  iv.  la. 

*'  [legem  manifeatari,  ut  in  Judaeis  t  De  Trin.  lib.  xiii.  c.  la.  torn. 

«  omnes   homines  audirent :]  non  viii.  935. 
**  quod  penitus  obliterata  est,  sed 


1      ''""v'.A/fKX 

//     *^    A    /    y  h'r<:,.,^  ''I 

Divine Tradittona, oral andjbntten,  ^  'S(/9 'V    i)  y   \ 

[3-]  We  see,  therefore,  that  our  soverei^  gw)d^*M4Ai^^9^5  ^-     , 
lurtlirally :   that  God  the  author  of  that  natural  desise  had    ^^^ 
appointed  natural  means  wherebj  to  fulfil  it ;  that  man  having 
utterly  disabled  his  nature  unto  those  means  hath  had  other 
revealed  from  God,  and  hath  received  from  heaven  a  law 
to  teach  him  how  that  which  is  desired  naturally  must  now 
supematurally  be  attained,     Finallj,  we  see  that  because 
those  latter  exclude  not  the  former  quite  and  clean  as  unne- 
cessary, therefore  together  with  such  supernatural  duties  aa  ' 
could  not  possibly  have  been  otherwise  known  to  the  world, 
the  same  law  that  teacheth  them,  teacheth  also  with  them 
such  natural  duties  as  could  not  by  light  of  Nature  easily 
have  been  knownl) 

Xni.  In  the  mA  age  of  the  world  God  gave  laws  imto  The  benefit 
our  fathers,  and  by  reason  of  the  number  of  their  days  their  Sf^^^kwa 
memories  served  instead  of  books  j  whereof  the  manifold  written. 
imperfections  and  defects  being  known  to  God,  he  mercifully 
relieved  the  same  by  often  putting  them  in  mind  of  that 
whereof  it  behoved  them  to  be  specially  mindftd.  In  which 
respect  we  see  how  many  times  one  thing  hath  been  iterated 
unto  sundry  even  of  the  best  and  wisest  among  them.  Afber 
that  the  lives  of  men  were  shortened,  means  more  durable  to 
preserve  the  laws  of  God  from  oblivion  and  corruption  grew 
in  use,  not  without  precise  direction  from  God  himself.  First 
therefore  of  Moses  it  is  said,  that  he  ^'  wrote  all  the  worda 
''  of  God*;*'  not  by  his  own  private  motion  and  device :  for 
God  taketh  this  act  to  himself  f, ''  I  have  written/'  Further* 
more,  were  not  the  Prophets  following  commanded  also  to  do 
the  like  ?  Unto  the  holy  evangelist  St.  John,  how  often  ex- 
press charge  is  given, ''  Scribe,''  ''Write  these  things {•"  Con- 
cerning the  rest  of  our  Lord's  disciples,  the  words  of  St.  Au- 
gustine are§, ''  Quicquid  ille  de  suis  &ctis  et  dictis  nos  legere 
''  voluit,  hoc  scribendum  illi«  tanquam  suis  manibus  imperavit." 

[%,']  Now,  although  we  do  not  deny  it  to  be  a  matter 
merely  accidental  unto  the  law  of  Gt>d  to  be  vmtten ;  although 
writing  be  not  that  which  addeth  authority  and  strength 


*  Ezod.  xziv.  4.  'I  Apoc.  i.  11;  xiy.  13. 

t  Ho0.  viii.  13.  [and  Ezod.  xziv,        §  Au^.  lib.  i.  de  Cons.  Erang.  cap. 
la.]  pit.  [t.  iii.  pars  2.  p,  26.] 
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BOOK  L  thereunto ;  finally^  thougli  his  Liws  do  require  at  our  hands 
^^'^^  the  same  obedience  howsoever  they  be  delivered ;  his  provi* 
denoe  notwithstanding  which  hath  made  principal  choice  of 
this  way  to  deliver  them^  who  seeth  not  what  cause  we  have 
to  admire  and  magnify  ?  The  singular  benefit  that  hath 
grown  unto  the  worlds  by  receiving  tiie  laws  of  Gbd  even  by 
his  own  appointment  committed  unto  writing,  we  are  not 
able  to  esteem  as  the  value  thereof  deserveth.  When  the 
question  therefore  is,  whether  we  be  now  to  seek  for  any 
revealed  law  of  Ood  otherwhere  than  only  in  the  sacred 
Scripture ;  whether  we  do  now  stand  bound  in  the  sight  of 
Ood  to  yield  to  traditions  urged  by  the  Church  of  Bome  the 
same  obedience  and  reverence  we  do  to  his  written  law, 
/  ^honouring  equally  and  adoring  both  as  divine :  our  answer  is. 

No.  They  that  so  earnestly  plead  for  the  authority  of 
tradition,  as  if  nothing  were  more  safely  conveyed  than  that 
which  spreadeth  itsdf  by  report,  and  descendeth  by  relation 
of  former  generations  unto  the  ages  that  succeed,  are  not  all 
of  them  (surely  a  miracle  it  were  if  they  should  be)  so  simple 
as  thus  to  persuade  themselves;  howsoever,  if  the  simple 
were  so  persuaded,  they  could  be  content  perhaps  very  well 
to  enjoy  the  benefit,  as  they  account  it,  of  that  common 
error.  What  hazard  the  truth  is  in  when  it  passeth  through 
the  hands  of  report,  how  maimed  and  deformed  it  becometh, 
they  are  not,  they  cannot  possibly  be  ignorant.  Let  them 
that  are  indeed  of  this  mind  consider  but  only  that  little  of 
things  divine,  which  thc*^  heathen  have  in  such  sort  received. 
How  miserable  had  the  state  of  the  Church  of  God  been  long 
ere  this,  if  wanting  the  sacred  Scripture  we  had  no  record  of 
his  laws,  but  only  the  memoiy  of  man  receiving  the  same 
by  report  and  relation  from  his  predecessors  ? 

[3.]  By  Scripture  it  hath  in  the  wisdom  of  Gtod  seemed 
meet  to  deliver  unto  the  world  much  but  personally  expedient 


*  I  mean  those  historical  mat-  heathen  which  had  them  only  by 

ten  conoeming  the  ancient  state  of  report  so  intermingled  with  fkbolous 

the  first  world,  the  deluge,  the  sons  vanities,  that  the  most  which  re- 

of  Noah,  the  children  of  Israers  de-  maineth  in  them  to  be  seen  is  the 

liverance  out  of  £gypt,  the  life  and  show  of  dark  and  obscure  steps, 

doings  of  Moses  their  captain,  with  where  some  part  of  the  truth  hath 

such  like :  the  certain  truth  whereof  gone, 
delivered  in  Holy  Scripture  is  of  the 
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to  be  practised  of  certain  men;   many  deep  and  profound   booki. 

points  of  doctrine^  as  being  the  main  original  ground  where- 

npon  the  precepts  of  duty  depend;  many  prophecies^  the 
clear  performance  whereof  might  confirm  the  world  in  belief 
of  things  unseen;  many  histories  to  serve  as  looldng-glaeses 
to  behold  the  mercy^  the  truths  the  righteousness  of  Ood 
towards  all  that  faithfully  serve^  obey^  and  honour  him ;  yea 
many  entire  meditations  of  piety^  to  be  as  patterns  and 
precedents  in  cases  of  like  nature ;  many  things  needful  for 
explication^  many  for  application  unto  particular  occasions, 
such  aa  the  providence  of  Qod  from  time  to  time  hath  taken 
to  hare  the  several  books  of  his  holy  ordinance  written. 
Be  it  then  that  together  with  the  principal  necessary  laws  of 
Gh>d  there  are  simdry  other  things  written,  whereof  we  might 
haply  be  ignorant  and  yet  be  saved  :  what  ?  shall  we  here- 
upon think  them  needless  ?  shall  we  esteem  them  as  riotous 
branches  wherewith  we  sometimes  behold  most  pleasant  vines 
overgrown?  Surely  no  more  than  we  judge  our  hands  or 
our  eyes  superfluous,  or  what  part  soever,  which  if  our 
bodies  did  want,  we  might  notwithstanding  any  such  defect 
retain  still  the  complete  being  of  men.  As  therefore  a  com- 
plete man  is  neither  destitute  of  any  part  necessary,  and  hath 
some  parts  whereof  though  the  want  could  not  deprive  him 
of  his  essence,  yet  to  have  them  standeth  him  in  singular 
stead  in  respect  of  the  special  uses  for  which  they  serve; 
in  Hke  sort  all  those  writings  which  contain  in  them  the 
Law  of  Ood,  all  those  venerable  books  of  Scripture,  all  those 
sacred  tomes  and  volumes  of  Holy  Writ ;  they  are  with  such 
absolute  perfection  framed,  that  in  them  there  neither  wanteth 
any  thing  the  lack  whereof  might  deprive  us  of  life,  nor  any 
thing  in  such  wise  aboundeth,  that  as  being  superfluous, 
unfruitful,  and  altogether  needless,  we  should  think  it  no  loss  / 
or  danger  at  all  if  we  did  want  it. 

XIV.  Although  the  Scripture  of  God  therefore  be  stored  The  saffi- 
with  infinite  variety  of  matter  in  all  kinds,   although  it  Scripture 
abound  with  all  sorts  of  laws,  yet  the  principal  intent  o{^^^^ 
Scripture  is  to  deliver  the  laws  of  duties  supernatural.   Often-  which  it 
times  it  hath  been  in  very  solemn  manner  disputed,  whether  J^*J^ 
all  things  necessary  unto  salvation  be  necessarily  set  down 
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BOOK  L  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  no  *.  If  we  define  that  necessaiy 
unto  salvation^  whereby  the  way  to  salvation  is  in  any  sort 
made  more  plain,  apparent,  and  easy  to  be  known ;  then 
is  there  no  part  of  true  philosophy,  no  art  of  account,  no 
kind  of  science  rightly  so  called,  but  the  Scripture  must 
contain  it.  If  only  those  things  be  necessary,  as  surely 
none  else  are,  without  the  knowledge  and  practice  whereof 
it  is  not  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Grod  to  make  any  ordinary 
grant  of  salvation;  it  may  be  notwithstanding  and  oftentimes 
hath  been  demanded,  how  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture  con- 
tain in  them  all  necessary  things,  when  of  things  necessaiy 
the  very  chiefest  is  to  know  what  books  we  are  bound  to 
esteem  holy;  which  point  is  confessed  impossible  for  the 
Scripture  itself  to  teach.  Whereunto  we  may  answer  with 
truth,  that  there  is  not  in  the  world  any  art  or  science, 
which  proposing  unto  itself  an  end  (as  every  one  doth  some 
end  or  other)  hath  been  therefore  thought  defective,  if  it 
have  not  delivered  simply  whatsoever  is  needful  to  the  same 
end ;  but  all  kinds  of  knowledge  have  their  certain  bounds 
and  limits ;  each  of  them  presupposeth  many  necessary 
things  learned  in  other  sciences  and  known  beforehand.  He 
that  should  take  upon  him  to  teach  men  how  to  be  eloquent 
in  pleading  causes,  must  needs  deliver  unto  them  whatsoever 
precepts  are  requisite  unto  that  end;  otherwise  he  doth  not 
the  thing  which  he  taketh  upon  him.  Seeing  then  no  man 
can  plead  eloquently  unless  he  be  able  first  to  speak;  it 
followeth  that  ability  of  speech  is  in  this  case  a  thing  most 
necessary.  Notwithstanding  every  man  would  think  it 
ridiculous,  that  he  which  undertaketh  by  writing  to  instruct 
an  orator  should  therefore  deliver  all  the  precepts  of  grammar ; 
because  his  profession  is  to  deliver  precepts  necessary  unto 
eloquent  speech,  yet  so  that  they  which  are  to  receive 
them  be  taught  beforehand  so  much  of  that  which  is  there- 
unto necessary,  as  comprehendeth  the  skill  of  speaking.  In 
like  sort,  albeit  Scripture  do  profess  to  contain  in  it  all 
things  that  ane  necessary  unto  salvation;   yet  the  mean- 


*  "  Utrum  cognitio  supernatu-  This  question  proposed  by  Scotiis  is 
ralis  necessaria  viatori  sit  suffici-  affirmatively  concladed.  [In  Sent, 
enter  tradita  in  sacra  Scriptura  V*    lib.  L  p.  lo^  D.  et  Rnp.  p.  2,  K.] 
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ing  cannot  be  simply  of  all  things  wWcli   are  necessary,    book  l 

but  all  things  that  are  necessary  in  some  certain  kind  or i1Il!i 

form;  as  all  things  which  are  necessary,  and  either  could 
not  at  all  or  could  not  easily  be  known  by  the  light  of 
natural  discourse;  all  things  which  are  necessary  to  be 
known  that  we  may  be  saved ;  but  known  with  presupposal 
of  knowledge  concerning  certain  principles  whereof  it  re- 
eeiveth  us  already  persuaded,  and  then  instructeth  us  in  all 
the  residue  that  are  necessary.  In  the  number  of  these 
principles  one  is  the  sacred  authority  of  Scripture.  Being 
therefore  persuaded  by  other  means  that  these  Scriptures 
are  the  oracles  of  God,  themselves  do  then  teach  us  the 
rest^  and  lay  before  us  all  the  duties  which  God  requireth 
at  our  hands  as  necessary  unto  salvation. 

[a.]  Further,  there  hath  been  some  doubt  likewise,  whether 
containing  in  Scripture  do  import  express  setting  down  in 
plain  terms,  or  else  comprehending  in  such  sort  that  by 
reason  we  may  from  thence  conclude  all  things  which  are 
necessary.  Against  the  former  of  these  two  constructions 
instance  hath  sundry  ways  been  given.  For  our  belief  in 
the  Trinity,  the  co-eternity  of  the  Son  of  God  with  his 
Father,  the  proceeding  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  the  duly  of  baptizing  infants :  these  with  such 
other  principal  points,  the  necessity  whereof  is  by  none 
denied,  are  notwithstanding  in  Scripture  nowhere  to  be 
found  by  express  literal  mention,  only  deduced  they  are  out 
of  Scripture  by  collection.  This  kind  of  comprehension  in 
Scripture  being  therefore  received,  still  there  is  doubt  how 
fer  we  are  to  proceed  by  collection,  before  the  full  and  com- 
plete measure  of  things  necessary  be  made  up.  For  let  us 
not  think  that  as  long  as  the  world  doth  endure  the  wit  of 
man  shall  be  able  to  sound  the  bottom  of  that  which  may 
be  concluded  out  of  the  Scripture ;  especially  if  "  things 
^'  contained  by  collection'^  do  so  far  extend,  as  to  draw  in 
whatsoever  may  be  at  any  time  out  of  Scripture  but  probably 
and  conjecturally  stumised.  But  let  necessary  collection  be 
made  requisite,  and  we  may  boldly  deny,  that  of  all  those 
things  which  at  this  day  are  with  so  great  necessity  urged 
upon  this  church  imder  the  name  of  reformed  church -disci- 
pline^ there  is  any  one  which  their  books  hitherto  have  made 
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BOOK  L    manifest  to  be  contained  in  the  Scripture.    Let  them  if  they 

—  can  allege  bat  one  properly  belonging  to  their  caose^  and  not 

common  to  them  and  ns^  and  shew  the  deduction  thereof  out 
of  Scripture  to  be  necessary. 

[3.]  It  hath  been  already  shewed  how  aU  things  necessary 
unto  salvation  in  such  sort  as  before  we  have  maintained  must 
needs  be  possible  for  men  to  know;  and  that  many  things  are 
in  such  sort  necessary^  the  knowledge  whereof  is  by  the  light 
of  Nature  impossible  to  be  attained.  Whereupon  it  followeth 
that  either  all  flesh  is  excluded  from  possibility  of  salvation, 
which  to  think  were  most  barbarous ;  or  else  that  Qod  hath 
by  supernatural  means  revealed  the  way  of  life  so  fiur  forth 
as  dotii  suffice.  For  this  cause  God  hath  so  many  times  and 
ways  spoken  to  the  sons  of  men.  Neither  hath  he  by  speech 
only,  but  by  writing  also,  instructed  and  taught  his  Church. 
The  cause  of  writing  hath  been  to  the  end  that  things  by 
him  revealed  unto  the  world  might  have  the  longer  continu- 
ance, and  the  greater  certainty  of  assurance,  by  how  much 
that  which  standeth  on  record  hath  in  both  those  respects 
preeminence  above  that  which  passeth  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  hath  no  pens  but  the  tongues,  no  books  but  the  ears  of 
men  to  record  it.  The  several  books  of  Scripture  having 
had  each  some  several  occasion  and  particular  purpose  which 
caused  them  to  be  written,  the  contents  thereof  are  according 
to  the  exigence  of  that  special  end  whereunto  they  are 
intended.  Hereupon  it  groweth  that  eveiy  book  of  Holy 
Scripture  doth  take  out  of  all  kinds  of  truth,  natural'^,  his« 
toricalf,  foreign  {,  supernatural  §,  so  much  as  the  matter 
handled  requireth. 

Now  forasmuch  as  there  hath  been  reason  alleged  sufficient 
to  conclude,  that  all  things  necessary  unto  salvation  must  be 
made  known,  and  that  Qod  himself  hath  therefore  revealed 
his  will,  because  otherwise  men  cotdd  not  have  known  so 
much  as  is  necessary;  his  surceasing  to  speak  to  the  world, 
since  the  publishing  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
delivery  of  the  same  in  writing,  is  unto  us  a  manifest  token 
that  the  way  of  salvation  ia  now  sufficiently  opened,  and  that 
we  need  no  other  means  for  our  full  instruction  than  Gbd 
hath  already  furnished  us  withal. 

*  Eph.v.a9.        t  311011.111 8.         %  Tit;i.ia.         §  aPet.n.4. 
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[4.]  The  main  drift  of  the  whole  New  Testament  ifi  that   book  i. 

which   St.  John  setteth  down  as  the  purpose  of  his  own '• — '• 

history;  *'' These  things  are  written^  that  ye  might  believe 
that  Jesns  is  Christ  the  Son  of  God^  and  that  in  believing 
ye  might  have  life  through  his  name/'  The  drift  of  the 
Old  that  which  the  Apostle  mentioneth  to  Timothy^  f'^The 
Holy  Scriptures  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  Salva- 
tion.'' So  that  the  general  end  both  of  Old  and  New  is 
one ;  the  difPerenoe  between  them  consisting  in  this^  that  the 
Old  did  make  wise  by  teaching  salvation  through  Christ  that 
should  come^  the  New  by  teaching  that  Christ  the  Saviour 
IB  oome^  and  that  Jesus  whom  the  Jews  did  crucify^  and 
whom  Ood  did  raise  again  from  the  dead^  is  he.  When  the 
Apostle  therefore  affirmeth  unto  Timothy^  that  the  Old  was 
able  to  make  him  wise  to  salvation^  it  was  not  his  meaning 
that  the  Old  alone  can  do  this  unto  us  which  live  sithence  the 
publication  of  the  New.  For  he  speaketh  with  presupposal 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  known  also  unto  Timothy ;  and 
therefore  first  it  is  said,  X  "  Continue  thou  in  those  things 
"  which  thou  hast  learned  and  art  persuaded,  knowing  of 
'^  whom  thou  hast  been  taught  them."  Again,  those  Scrip- 
tures he  granteth  were  able  to  make  him  wise  to  salvation ; 
but  he  addeth,  §  ^'  through  the  faith  which  is  in  Christ." 
Wherefore  without  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament 
teaching  that  Christ  hath  wrought  the  redemption  of  the 
world,  which  redemption  the  Old  did  foreshew  he  should 
work,  it  is  not  the  former  alone  which  can  on  our  behalf 
perform  so  much  as  the  Apostle  doth  avouch,  who  presup- 
poseth  this  when  he  magnifieth  that  so  highly.  And  as  his 
words  concerning  the  books  of  ancient  Scripture  do  not  take 
place  but  with  presupposal  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  embraced ; 
80  our  own  words  also,  when  we  extol  the  complete  suffi- 
ciency of  the  whole  entire  body  of  the  Scripture,  must  in 
like  sort  be  understood  with  this  caution,  that  the  benefit 
of  nature's  light  be  not  thought  excluded  as  unnecessary, 
because  the  necessity  of  a  diviner  light  is  magnified. 

[5.]  There  is  in  Scripture  therefore  no  defect,  but  that  any 
man,  what  place  or  calling  soever  he  hold  in  the  Church  of 
Gt>d,  may  have  thereby  the  light  of  his  natural  understanding 
*  John  XX.  31.        t  a  Tim.  iii.  15.        %  Verae  14.         §  Vewe  15. 
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BOOK  X.    8o  perfected^  that  the  one  being  relieved  by  the  other^  there 
can  want  no  part  of  needfid  instmction  unto  any  good  work 


which  God  himself  requireth^  be  it  natural  or  supematoral, 
belonging  simply  unto  men  as  men^  or  unto  men  as  they  are 
united  in  whatsoever  kind  of  society.  It  sufficeth  therefore 
'  that  Nature  and  Scripture  do  serve  in  such  full  sort^  that 
they  both  jointly  and  not  severally  either  of  them  be  so 
complete^  that  unto  everlasting  felicity  we  need  not  the 
knowledge  of  any  thing  more  than  these  two  may  easily 
furnish  our  minds  with  on  all  sides ;  and  therefore  th^ 
which  add  traditions,  as  a  part  of  supernatural  necessaiy 
truth,  have  not  the  truth,  but  are  in  error.  For  they  only 
pleads  that  whatsoever  God  revealeth  as  necessary  for  all 
Christian  men  to  do  or  believe,  the  same  we  ought  to 
embrace,  whether  we  have  received  it  by  writing  or  other- 
wise ;  which  no  man  denieth :  when  that  which  they  should 
confirm,  who  claim  so  g^reat  reverence  unto  traditions,  is,  that 
the  same  traditions  are  necessarily  to  be  acknowledged  divine 
and  holy.  For  we  do  not  reject  them  only  because  they  are 
not  in  the  Scripture,  but  because  they  are  neither  in  Scrip- 
ture^ nor  can  otherwise  sufficiently  by  any  reason  be  proved 
to  be  of  God.  That  which  is  of  God^  and  may  be  evidently 
proved  to  be  so,  we  deny  not  but  it  hath  in  his  kind^ 
although  unwritten,  yet  the  selfsame  force  and  authority  with 
the  written  laws  of  God.  It  is  by  ours  acknowledged, ''  that 
"  the  Apostles  did  in  every  church  institute  and  ordain  some 
*^  rites  and  customs  serving  for  the  seemliness  of  church- 
"  regiment^  which  rites  and  customs  they  have  not  committed 
"  unto  writing*.^'  Those  rites  and  customs  being  known  to 
be  apostolical,  and  having  the  nature,  of  things  changeable, 
were  no  less  to  be  accounted  of  in  the  Church  than  other 
things  of  the  like  degree ;  that  is  to  say,  capable  in  like  sort 
of  alteration,  although  set  down  in  the  Apostles'  writings. 
For  both  being  known  to  be  apostolical,  it  is  not  the  manner 
of  delivering  them  unto  the  Church,  but  the  author  from 
whom  they  proceed,  which  doth  give  them  their  force  and 
credit. 
Of  laws  po-  XY .  Laws  being  imposed  either  by  each  man  upon  him- 
taLowiTn    ^^>  ^^  ^^  *  pubKc  society  upon  the  particulars  thereof,  or  by 

*  Whitakerus   adversua    BeUarmin.    qu»8t.  6,  cap.  6.      [BeUarmm. 
^PP-  !•  373.  quaest.  6,  cap.  6.  Geney.  1610.] 
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all  the  nations  of  men  upon  every  several  society,  or  by  the    book  i. 
Lord  himself  upon  any  or  every  of  these ;  there  is  not  amongst 


these  four  kinds  any  one  but  containeth  sundry  both  natural  ^j^^  muta-* 
and  positive  laws.     Impossible  it  is  but  that  they  shotdd  fSsdl  bility  of 
into  a  number  of  gross  errors,  who  only  take  such  kws  for  l^^^e, 
positive  as  have  been  made  or  invented  of  men,  and  holding  *b®  general 
this  position  hold  alsO;  that  all  positive  and  none  but  positive  Scripture. 
laws  are  mutable.   QLaws  natural  do  always  bind  ,*    laws  "1 
positive  not  so,  but  only  after  they  have  been  expressly  and 
wittingly  impose^  Laws  positive  there  are  in  every  of  those 
kinds  before  mentioned.     As  in  the  first  kind  the  promises 
which  we  have  passed  unto  men,  and  the  vows  we  have  made 
unto  God ;   for  these  are  laws  which  we  tie  ourselves  unto, 
and  till  we  have  so  tied  ourselves  they  bind  us  not.     Laws 
positive  in  the  second  kind  are  such  as  the  civil  constitutions 
peculiar  unto  each  particular  commonweal.      In  the  third 
kind  the  law  of  heraldry  in  war  is  positive :  and  in  the  last  all 
the  judicials  which  God  gave  unto  the  people  of  Israel  to 
observe.     And  although  no  laws  but  positive  be  mutable,  yet 
all  are  not  mutable  which  be  positive.     Positive  laws  are 
either  permanent  or  else  changeable,  according  as  the  matter 
itself  is  concerning  which  they  were  first  made.     Whether 
God  or  man  be  the  maker  of  them,  alteration  they  so  far  forth 
admit,  as  the  matter  doth  exact.  ^ 

[2.]  Laws  that  concern  supernatural  duties  are  all  posi- 
tive, and  either  concern  men  supematurally  as  men,  or 
else  as  parts  of  a  supernatural  society,  which  society  we  call 
the  Church.  To  concern  men  as  men  supematurally  is  to 
concern  them  as  duties  which  belong  of  necessity  to  all,  and 
yet  could  not  have  been  known  by  any  to  belong  unto  them, 
unless  God  had  opened  them  himself,  inasmuch  ha  they  do 
not  depend  upon  any  natural  ground  at  all  out  of  which  they 
may  be  deduced,  but  are  appointed  of  God  to  supply  the 
defect  of  those  natural  ways  of  salvation,  by  which  we  are  not 
now  able  to  attain  thereunto.  The  church  being  a  super- 
natural society  doth  differ  &om  natural  societies  in  this,  that 
the  persons  unto  whom  we  associate  ourselves,  in  the  one  are 
men  simply  considered  as  men,  but  they  to  whom  we  be 
joined  in  the  other,  are  God,  Angels,  and  holy  men.  Again 
the  Church  being  both  a  society  and  a  society  supernatural. 
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grounds  which  other  politic  societies  have,  namely^  the 
natural  inclination  which  all  men  have  unto  sociable  life^  and 
consent  to  some  certain  bond  of  association^  which  bond  is 
the  law  that  appointeth  what  kind  of  order  they  shall  be 
associated  in :  yet  unto  the  Church  as  it  is  a  society  super- 
natural this  is  peculiar^  that  part  of  the  bond  of  their  asso- 
ciation which  belongs  to  the  Church  of  God  must  be  a  law 
supernatural^  which  God  himself  hath  revealed  concerning 
that  kind  of  worship  which  his  people  shall  do  unto  him. 
The  substance  of  the  service  of  God  therefore^  so  far  forth  as 
it  hath  in  it  any  thing  more  than  the  Law  of  Reason  doth 
teach^  may  not  be  invented  of  meuj  as  it  is  amongst  the 
heathens^^  but  must  be  received  from  God  himself^  as  always 
it  hath  been  in  the  Churchy  saving  only  wh^i  the  Church 
hath  been  forgetful  of  her  duty. 

[3.]  Wherefore  to  end  with  a  general  rule  concerning  all 
the  laws  which  Qod  hath  tied  men  unto  :  those  laws  divine 
that  belongs  whether  naturally  or  supem^turallyj  either  to 
men  as  men^  or  to  men  as  they  live  in  politic  society^  or  to 
men  as  they  are  of  that  politic  society  which  is  the  Churchy 
without  any  further  respect  had  unto  any  such  variable 
accident  as  the  state  of  men  and  of  societies  of  men  and  of  the 
Church  itself  in  this  world  is  subject  unto ;  .all  laws  that  so 
belong  unto  men^  they  belong  for  ever^  yea  although  they  be 
Positive  Laws^  unless  being  positive  God  himself  which  made 
them  alter  them.  The  reason  is^  because  the  subject  or 
matter  of  laws  in  general  is  thus  far  forth  constant :  which 
matter  is  that  for  the  ordering  whereof  laws  were  instituted, 
and  being  instituted  are  not  changeable  without  cause, 
neither  can  they  have  cause  of  change,  when  that  which  gave 
them  their  first  institution  remaineth  for  ever  one  and  the 
same.  On  the  other  side,  laws  that  were  made  for  men  or 
societies  or  churches,  in  regard  of  their  beiog  such  as  they  do 
not  always  continue,  but  may  perhaps  be  clean  otherwise  a 
while  after,  and  so  may  require  to  be  otherwise  ordered  than 
before ;  the  laws  of  God  himself  which  are  of  this  nature,  no 
man  endued  with  common  sense  will  ever  deny  to  be  of  a 

*  "Their  fear  towards  me  was  taught  by  the  precept  of  men.'* 
laa.  xxiz.  13. 
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different  constitation  firom  the  former^  li^  TeBpebi4>i  iiip  PP^\  ^  fip^^  t* 
f  and  the  mutabiliiy  of  the  other r  .Asd  £bis  aotlt  tTC'^' 


constancy- 
seem  to  have  been  the  veiy  cause  why  St.  John  doth  bo^ 
peculiarly  term  the  doctrine  that  teacheth  salvation  by  Jesus 
Christ,  ^Eoangelium  atemum,  "  an  eternal  Grospel  f  because 
there  can  be  no  reason  wherefore  the  publishing  thereof 
should  be  taken  away,  and  any  oth^  instead  of  it  proclaimed, 
as  long  as  the  world  doth  continue :  whereas  the  whole  law  of 
rites  and  ceremonies,  although  delivered  with  so  great  solem- 
nity, is  notwithstanding  clean  abrogated,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
but  temporary  cause  of  God's  ordaining  it. 

[4.]  But  that  we  may  at  length  conclude  this  first  general 
introduction  unto  the  nature  and  original  birth,  as  of  all  other 
laws,  so  likewise  of  those  which  the  sacred  Scripture  con- 
taineth,  concerning  the  Author  whereof  even  infidels  have 
confessed  that  He  can  neither  err  nor  deceivef :  albeit  about 
things  easy  and  manifest  unto  all  men  by  common  sense  there 
needeth  no  higher  consultation;  because  as  a  man  whose 
wisdom  is  in  weighiy  affairs  admired  would  take  it  in  some 
disdain  to  have  his  counsel  solemnly  asked  about  a  toy,  so  the 
meanness  of  some  things  is  such,  that  to  search  the  Scripture 
of  Gh)d  for  the  ordering  of  them  were  to  derogate  firom  the 
reverend  authority  and  dignity  of  the  Scripture,  no  less  than 
they  do  by  whom  Scriptures  are  in  ordinary  talk  veiy  idly 
applied  unto  vain  and  childish  trifles :  yet  better  it  were  to 
be  superstitious  than  profiuie ;  to  take  firom  thence  our  direc- 
tion even  in  all  things  great  or  small,  than  to  wade  through 
matters  of  principal  weight  and  moment,  without  ever  caring 
what  the  law  of  God  hath  either  for  or  against  our  designs. 
Concerning  the  custom  of  the  very  Paininis,  thus  much  Strabo 
witnesseth :  ''  Men  that  are  civil  do  lead  their  lives  after  one 
''  conomon  law  appointing  them  what  to  do.  For  that  other- 
"  wise  a  multitude  should  with  harmony  amongst  themselves 
'^  concur  in  the  doing  of  one  thing,  (for  this  is  civilly  to  live^) 
or  that  they  should  in  any  sort  manage  community  of  life, 
it  is  not  possible.  Now  laws  or  statutes  are  of  two  sorts. 
"  For  they  are  either  received  fi*om  gods,  or  else  fi*om  men. 

*  Apoc.  XIV.  6.  c^oiroTV*  oOt9  Karh  tbamuriag  tdfrt 
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BOOK  I.  "  And  our  ancient  predecessors  did  surely  most  honour  and 
— '• — ill-  ''  reverence  that  which  was  from  the  gods ;  for  which  cause 
'^  consultation  with  oracles  was  a  thing  very  usual  and  frequent 
"  in  their  times  ^/'  Did  they  make  so  much  account  of  the 
voice  of  their  gods^  which  in  truth  were  no  gods ;  and  shall 
we  neglect  the  precious  benefit  of  conference  with  those 
oracles  of  the  true  and  living  Ood^  whereof  so  g^reat  store  is 
left  to  the  Churchy  and  whereunto  there  is  so  free^  so  plainj 
and  so  easy  access  for  all  men?  ''  By  thy  commandmentsf'' 
(this  was  David's  confession  unto  Grod)  "  thou  hast  made  me 
''  wiser  than  mine  enemies/'  Again^  '^  I  have  had  more 
'^  understanding  than  all  my  teachers^  because  thy  testimonies 
''  are  my  meditations/'  What  pains  would  not  they  have 
bestowed  in  the  study  of  these  books^  who  travelled  sea  and 
land  to  gfain  the  treasure  of  some  few  days'  talk  with  men 
whose  wisdom  the  world  did  make  any  reckoning  of?  That 
little  which  some  of  the  heathens  did  chance  to  hear^  con- 
cerning such  maiter  as  the  sacred  Scripture  plentifully  oon- 
taineth^  they  did  in  wonderfrd  sort  affect;  their  speeches^ 
as  ofb  as  they  make  mention  thereof  are  strange^  and  such  as 
themselves  could  not  utter  as  they  did  other  things^  but  still 
acknowledged  that  their  wits,  which  did  every  where  else 
conquer  hardness,  were  with  profoundness  here  over-matched. 
Wherefore  seeing  that  God  hath  endued  us  with  sense,  to  the 
end  that  we  might  perceive  such  things  as  this  present  life 
doth  need;  and  with  reason,  lest  that  which  sense  cannot 
reach  unto,  being  both  now  and  also  in  r^^ard  of  a  future 
estate  hereafter  necessary  to  be  known,  should  lie  obscure; 
finally,  with  the  heavenly  support  of  prophetical  revelation, 
which  doth  open  those  hidden  mysteries  that  reason  could 
never  have  been  able  to  find  out§,  or  to  have  known  the 
necessity  of  them  imto  our  everlasting  good :   use'  we  the 

*  noXiriirot  Sin-cf  anth  irpoaray*  xpritrnipiafi&iAaros    ^p    r^n-    wokw. 

fiaros  Kotpov  C^xriv.    ^AXXor  yap  ovk  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xvi.   [c.  38.  t.  vL 
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precious  gifts  of  God  unto  his  glory  and  honour  that  gave    book  r. 

them^  seeking  by  all  means  to  know  what  the  will  of  our  God 

is ;  what  righteous  before  him ;  in  his  sight  what  holy^  perfect^ 
and  good^  that  we  may  truly  and  faithfully  do  it. 

XYI.  Thus  far  therefore  we  have  endeavoured  in  part  to  A  conclu- 
open^  of  what  nature  and  force  laws  are,  according  unto  their  w^^owidl 
several  kinds ;  the  law  which  God  with  himself  hath  eternally  tJiis  be- 
set down  to  follow  in  his  own  works ;  the  law  which  he  hath  the  cause  in 
made  for  his  creatures  to  keep ;  the  law  of  natural  and  neces-  q'leBtion. 
saiy  agents ;  the  law  which  angels  in  heaven  obey ;  the  law 
whereunto  by  the  light  of  reason  men  find  themselves  bound 
in  that  they  are  men ;  the  law  which  they  make  by  composi- 
tion for  multitudes  and  politic  societies  of  men  to  be  guided 
by;  the  law  which  belongeth  unto  each   nation;   the  law 
that  concemeth  the  fellowship  of  all;   and  lastly  the  law 
which  God  himself  hath  supematuraUy  revealed.     It  might 
peradventure  have  been  more  popular  and  more  plausible  to 
vulgar  ears,  if  this  first  discourse  had  been  spent  in  extolling 
the  force  of  laws,  in  shewing  the  great  necessity  of  them 
when  they  are  good,  and  in  aggravating  their  ofience  by 
whom  pubUc  laws  are  injuriously  traduced.    But  forasmuch 
as  with  such  kind  of  matter  the  passions  of  men  are  rather 
stirred  one  way  or  other,  than  their  knowledge  any  way  set 
forward  unto  the  trial  of  that  whereof  there  is  doubt  made ; 
I  have  therefore  turned  aside  from  that  beaten  path,  and 
chosen  though  a  less  easy  yet  a  more  profitable  way  in  regard 
of  the  end  we  propose.      Lest  therefore  any  man  should 
marvel  whereunto  all  these  things  tend,  the  drift  and  purpose^ 
of  all  is  this,  even  to  shew  in  what  mwiner,  as  every  good  and 
perfect  gift,  so  this  veiy  gift  of  good  and  perfect  laws  is 
derived  from  the  Father  of  lights'^;  to  teach  men  a  reason  why 
just  and  reasonable  laws  are  of  so  great  force,  of  so  great  use  in 
the  world ;   and  to  inform  their  minds  with  some  method  of 
reducing  the  laws  whereof  there  is  present  controversy  unto 
their  first  original  causes,  that  so  it  may  be  in  every  particular  . 
ordinance  thereby  the  better  discerned,  whether  the  same  be ' 
reasonable,  just,  and  righteous,  or  no.     Is  there  any  thing 
which  can  either  be  throughly  understood  or  soundly  judged 

*  James  i.  17. 
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BOOK  I.  of^  till  tlieveiyfii^i  causes  and  principles  fix>mwliichorigii^^ 
f^JUlL  it  springeth  be  made  manifest?  If  aU  parts  of  knowledge 
have  been  thought  by  wise  men  to  be  then  most  orderly  de- 
livered and  proceeded  in,  when  they  are  drawn  to  their  first 
original'^;  seeing  that  our  whole  question  concemeth  the 
quality  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  let  it  not  seem  a  labour  super- 
fluous that  in  the  entrance  thereunto  all  these  several  kinds  of 
laws  have  been  considered,  inasmuch  as  they  all  concur  as 
principles,  they  all  have  their  forcible  operations  therein,  al- 
though not  all  in  like  apparent  and  manifest  manner.  By 
means  whereof  it  cometh  to  pass  that  the  force  which  they 
have  is  not  observed  of  many. 

[%J\  Easier  a  great  deal  it  is  for  men  by  law  to  be  taught 
what  they  ought  to  do,  than  instructed  how  to  judge  as  they 
should  do  of  law :  the  one  being  a  thing  which  bdongeth 
generally  imto  all,  the  other  such  as  none  but  the  wiser 
and  more  judicious  sort  can  perform.  Yea,  the  wisest  are 
always  touching  this  point  the  readiest  to  acknowledge, 
that  soundly  to  judge  of  a  law  is  the  weightiest  thing  which 
any  man  can  take  upon  himf.  But  if  we  will  give  judgment 
of  the  laws  under  which  we  Uve ;  first  let  that  law  eternal  be 
always  before  our  eyes,  as  being  of  principal  force  and 
moment  to  breed  in  religious  minds  a  dutiful  estimation  of 
all  laws,  the  use  and  benefit  whereof  we  see ;  because  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  laws  apparently  good  are  (as  it 
were)  things  copied  out  of  the  very  tables  of  that  high  ever- 
lasting law;  even  as  the  book  of  that  law  hath  said  concerning 
itself,  ''  By  me  kings  reign,  and''  by  me  "  princes  decree 
'' justice  |.''  Not  as  if  men  did  behold  that  book  and 
accordingly  frame  their  laws;  but  because  it  worketh  in 
them,  because  it  discovereth  and  (as  it  were)  readeth  itself 
to  the  world  by  them,  when  the  laws  which  they  make  are 
righteous.  Furthermore,  although  we  perceive  not  the 
goodness  of  laws  made,  nevertheless  sith  things  in  them- 
selves may  have  that  which  we  peradventure  discern  not, 
should  not  this  breed  a  fear  in  our  hearts,  how  we  speak 

^^  *  Arist.  Phys.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  egutn  qualitate  judidnm. 
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or  ludM  in  the  worse  part  concerning^  that^  the  unadvised   book  i. 
disgrace  whereof  may  be   no   mean   dishonour   to    Him,  ^!:r^±^ 
towards  whom  we  profess  all  submission  and  awe  ?     Surely 
there  must  be  very  manifest  iniquity  in  laws^  against  which 
we  shall  be  able  to  justify  our  contumelious  invectives.    The 
chiefest  roof  whereof^  when  we  use  them  without  cause^  is 
Ignorance  how  laws  inferior  are  derived  from  that  supreme  ^ 
or  highest  law. 

[3.]  The  first  that  receive  impression  from  thence  are 
natural  agents.  The  law  of  whose  operations  might  be 
haply  thought  less  pertinent^  when  the  question  is  about 
laws  for  human  actions,  but  that  in  those  very  actions  which 
most  spiritually  and  supematurally  concern  men,  the  rules 
and  axioms  of  natural  operations  have  their  force.  What 
can  be  more  inmiediate  to  our  salvation  than  our  persuasion 
concerning  the  law  of  Christ  towards  his  Church?  What 
greater  assurance  of  love  towards  his  Church,  than  the  know- 
ledge of  that  mystical  union,  whereby  the  Church  is  become 
as  near  unto  Christ  as  any  one  part  of  his  flesh  is  unto  other  ? 
That  the  Church  being  in  such  sort  his  he  must  needs  protect 
it,  what  proof  more  strong  than  if  a  manifest  law  so  require, 
which  law  it  is  not  possible  for  Christ  to  violate  ?  And  what 
other  law  doth  the  Apostle  for  this  allege,  but  such  ajs  is 
both  common  unto  Christ  with  us,  and  unto  us  with  other 
things  natural ;  ''  No  man  hateth  his  own  flesh,  but  doth 
'^  love  and  cherish  it*  ?''  The  axioms  of  that  law  therefore, 
whereby  natural  agents  are  guided,  have  their  use  in  the 
moral,  yea,  even  in  the  spiritual  actions  of  men,  and  conse- 
quently in  all  laws  belonging  unto  men  howsoever. 

[4.]  Neither  are  the  Angels  themselves  so  far  severed  from 
us  in  their  kind  and  manner  of  working,  but  that  between 
the  law  of  their  heavenly  operations  and  the  actions  of  men  in 
this  our  state  of  mortality  such  correspondence  there  is,  as 
maketh  it  expedient  to  know  in  some  sort  the  one  for  the 
other's  more  perfect  direction.  Would  Angels  acknowledge 
themselves  ''  fellow-servantsf  with  the  sons  of  men,  but 
that  both  having  one  Lord,  there  must  be  some  kind  of  law 
which  is  one  and  the  same  to  both,  whereunto  their  obedience 

♦  Ephes.  V.  39.  t  Apoc.  arir.  10. 
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— li_lil  Or  would  the  Apostles,  speaking  of  that  which  belongeth 
unto  saints  as  they  are  linked  together  in  the  bond  of  spiritual 
society^,  so  often  make  mention  how  angels  therewith  are 
delighted,  if  in  things  publicly  done  by  the  Church  we  are 
not  somewhat  to  respect  what  the  Angels  of  heaven  do? 
Yea,  so  far  hath  the  Apostle  Saint  Paul  proceeded,  as  to 
signify  t^  that  even  about  the  outward  orders  of  the  Church 
which  serve  but  for  comeliness,  some  regard  is  to  be  had 
of  Angels,  who  best  like  us  when  we  are  most  like  unto  them 
in  all  parts  of  decent  demeanour.  So  that  the  law  of  Angels 
we  cannot  judge  altogether  impertinent  unto  the  affidra  of  the 
Church  of  God. 

[5.]  Our  largeness  of  speech  how  men  do  find  out  what 
things  reason  bindeth  them  of  necessity  to  observe,  and  what 
it  guideth  them  to  choose  in  things  which  are  left  as  arbitrary; 
the  care  we  have  had  to  declare  the  different  nature  of  laws 
which  severally  concern  all  men,  &om  such  as  belong  unto 
men  either  civilly  or  spiritually  associated,  such  as  pertaia 
to  the  fellowship  which  nations,  or  which  Christian  nations, 
have  amongst  themselves,  and  in  the  last  place  such  as  con- 
cerning eveiy  or  any  of  these  God  himself  hath  revealed  by 
his  Holy  Word :  all  serveth  but  to  make  manifest,  that  as 
the  actions  of  men  are  of  sundry  distinct  kinds,  so  the  laws 
thereof  must  accordingly  be  distinguished,  vlhere  are  in  men 
operations,  some  natural,  some  rational,  some  supernatural, 
some  politic,  some  finally  ecclesiastical :  which  if  we  measure 
liot  each  by  his  own  proper  law,  whereas  the  things  them* 
selves  are  so  different,  there  will  be  in  our  umderstandin^ 
and  judgment  of  them  conftisionV^ 

As  that  first  error  sheweth,  whereon  our  opposites  in  this 
cause  have  grounded  themselves.  For  as  they  rightly  main- 
tain that  God  must  be  glorified  in  all  things,  and  that  the 
actions  of  men  cannot  tend  unto  his  glory  unless  they  be 
framed  after  his  law ;  so  it  is  their  error  to  think  that  the 
only  law  which  God  hath  appointed  unto  men  in  that  behalf 
is  the  sacred  Scripture.  .  By  that  which  we  work  naturally, 
as  when  we  breathe,  sleep,  move,  we  set  forth  the  glory  of 

♦  I  Pet.  i.  la  J  Ephes.  iiL  10;  i  Tim.  v.  ai.  f  i  Cor.  xi.  10. 
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God  as  natural  agents  do^^  albeit  we  have  no  express  purpose 
to  make  that  our  end^  nor  any  advised  determination  therein 
to  follow  a  law^  but  do  that  we  do  (for  the  most  part)  not 
as  much  as  thinking  thereon.  In  reasonable  and  moral 
actions  another  law  taketh  place ;  a  law  by  the  observation 
whereof  t  we  glorify  Ood  in  such  sort^  as  no  creatmre  else 
under  man  is  able  to  dojj  because  other  creatures  have  not 
judgment  to  examine  the  quality  of  that  which  is  done  by 
them^  and  therefore  in  that  they  do  they  neither  can  accuse 
nor  approve  themselves.  Men  do  both,  as  the  Apostle 
teacheth ;  yea,  those  men  which  have  no  written  law  of  God 
to  shew  what  is  good  or  evil,  cany  written  in  their  hearts  the 
universal  law  of  mankind,  the  Law  of  Reason,  whereby  they 
judge  as  by  a  rule  which  God  hath  given  unto  all  men  for 
that  purpose  {.  The  law  of  reason  doth  somewhat  direct 
men  how  to  honour  God  as  their  Creator ;  but  how  to  glorify 
God  in  such  sort  as  is  required,  to  the  end  he  may  be  an 
everlasting  Saviour,  this  we  are  taught  by  divine  law,  which 
law  both  ascertaineth  the  truth  and  supplieth  unto  us  the 
want  of  that  other  law.  So  that  in  moral  actions,  divine 
law  helpeth  exceedingly  the  law  of  reason  to  guide  man's  life  j 
but  in  supernatural  it  alone  guideth. 

Proceed  we  further  ;\]et  us  place  man  in  some  public 
society  with  others,  whether  civil  or  spiritual;  and  in  this 
case  there  is  no  remedy  but  we  must  add  yet  a  further  law. 
For  although  even  here  likewise  the  laws  of  nature  and 
reason  be  of  necessary  use,  yet  somewhat  over  and  besides 
them  is  necessary,  namely  human  and  positive  law,  together 
with  that  law  which  is  of  commerce  between  grand  societies, 
I  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  nations  Christian.  For  which 
cause  the  law  of  God  hath  likewise  said,  ^^  Let  every  soul  be 
''  subject  to  the  higher  powers  §.''  The  public  power  of  all 
societies  is  above  every  soul  contained  in  the  same  societies. 
And  the  principal  use  of  that  power  is  to  give  laws  unto  all 
that  are  under  it;  which  laws  in  such  case  we  must  obey, 
unless  there  be  reason  shewed  which  may  necessarily  enforce 
that  the  law  of  Reason  or  of  God  doth  enjoin  the  contrary 
Because  except  our  own  private  and  but  probable  resolutions 
be  by  the  law  of  public  determinations  overruled,  we  take 

*  Paalm  czlviii.  7»  8, 9.      t  Rom.i.  ai.      %  ^°^*  ii- 15«      t  ^°>'  ^dii.  1. 
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— ^ — -^—^  example  whereof  than  ourselves  we  cannot  have.  How 
Cometh  it  to  pass  that  we  are  at  this  present  day  so  rent 
with  mutual  contentions^  and  that  the  Church  is  so  much 
troubled  about  the  poliiy  of  the  Church  ?  No  doubt  if  men 
had  been  willing  to  learn  how  many  laws  their  actions  in  this 
life  are  subject  unto^  and  what  the  true  force  of  each  law  is^ 
all  these  controversies  might  hafVe  died  the  veiy  day  they 
were  first  brought  forth. 

[6.]  It  is  both  commonly  said^  and  truly^  that  the  best  men 
otherwise  are  not  always  the  best  in  r^^ard  of  society.  The 
reason  whereof  is^  for  that  the  law  of  men's  actions  is  one^  if 
they  be  respected  only  as  men ;  and  another,  when  they  are 
considered  as  parts  of  a  politic  body.  Many  men  there  are, 
than  whom  nothing  is  more  commendable  when  they  are 
singled ;  and  yet  in  society  with  others  none  less  fit  to  answer 
the  duties  which  are  looked  for  at  their  hands^.  Yea,  I  am 
persuaded,  that  of  them  with  whom  in  tlus  cause  we  strive, 
thei'e  are  whose  betters  amongst  men  would  be  hardly  found, 
if  they  did  not  live  amongst  men,  but  in  some  wilderness  by 
*  themselves.  The  cause  of  which  their  disposition  so  unfram- 
able  unto  societies  wherein  they  live,  is,,  for  that  they  discern 
not  aright  what  place  and  force  these  several  kinds  of  laws 
ought  to  have  in  all  their  actions.  Is  there  question  either 
concerning  the  regiment  of  the  Church  in  general,  or  about 
conformity  between  one  church  and  another,  or  of  ceremonies, 
offices,  powers,  jurisdictions  in  our  own  church  ?  Of  all  these 
things  they  judge  by  that  rule  which  they  frame  to  them- 
selves with  some  show  of  probability,  and  what  seemeth  in 
that  sort  convenient,  the  same  they  think  themselves  bound 
to  practise ;  the  same  by  all  means  they  labour  mightily  to 
uphold ;  whatsoever  any  law  of  man  to  the  contrary  hath 
determined  they  weigh  it  not.  -^sIThus  by  following  the  law  of 
private  reason,  where  the  law  of  public  should  take  place, 
they  breed  disturbance.' 

[7.]  For  the  better  inuring  therefore  of  men's  minds  with 
the  true  distinction  of  laws,  and  of  their  several  force  according 
to  the  different  kind  and  quality  of  our  actions,  it  shall  not 

*  noXXol  -yap  h  fi€¥  rois  olK€uns  rj  dptrj  dvvavrat  j^^o^m,  iv  dc  TWf 
irp6t  ertpop  dhvvarowri,    Arist.  Ethic.  Ub.  v.  cap.  3. 
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peradventure  be  amiss  to  shew  in  some  one  example  how   book  i. 

they  all  take  place.     To  seek  no  Airther^  let  but  that  be  con '^' 

sidered^  than  which  there  is  not  any  thing  more  familiar  nnto 
ns^  onr  food. 

What  things  are  food  and  what  are  not  we  judge  naturally 
by  sense*;  neither  need  we  any  other  law  to  be  our  director 
in  that  behalf  than  the  selfsame  which  is  common  unto  us 
with  beasts. 

But  when  we  come  to  consider  of  food^  as  of  a  benefit 
which  God  of  his  bounteous  goodness  hath  provided  for  all 
things  liyingt  j  the  law  of  Reason  doth  here  require  the  duty 
of  thankftdness  at  our  hands^  towards  him  at  whose  hands  we 
have  it.  And  lest  appetite  in  the  use  of  food  should  lead  us 
b^ond  that  which  is  meet^  we  owe  in  this  case  obedience  to 
that  law  of  Reason^  which  teacheth  mediocrity  in  meats  and 
drinks.  The  same  things  divine  law  teacheth  also^  as  at  large 
we  have  shewed  it  doth  all  parts  of  moral  duty^  whereunto  we 
all  of  necessity  stand  bounds  in  regard  of  the  life  to  come. 

But  of  certain  kinds  of  food  the  Jews  sometimes  had^  and 
we  ourselves  likewise  have^  a  mystical^  reUgious^  and  superna- 
tural use^  they  of  their  paschal  lamb  and  oblations^  we  of  our 
bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist;  which  use  none  but  divine 
law  could  institute. 

Now  as  we  live  in  civil  society^  the  state  of  the  common- 
wealth wherein  we  live  both  may  and  doth  require  certain 
laws  concerning  food} ;  which  laws^  saving  only  that  we  are 
members  of  the  commonwealth  where  they  are  of  force^  we 
should  not  need  to  respect  as  rules  of  action^  whereas  now  in 
their  place  and  kind  they  must  be  respected  and  obeyed. 

Yea^  the  sel&ame  matter  is  also  a  subject  wherein  some- 
time ecclesiastical  laws  have  place;  so  that  imless  we  will  be 
authors  of  confusion  in  the  Churchy  our  private  discretion^ 
which  otherwise  might  guide  us  a  contrary  way,  must  here 
submit  itself  to  be  that  way  guided,  which  the  public  judg- 
ment of  the  Church  hath  thought  better.  In  which  case  that 
of  Zonoraa  concerning  fasts  may  be  remembered.  '^  Fastings 
'^  are  good,  but  let  good  things  be  done  in  good  and  con- 
''  yenient  manner.     He  that  transgresseth  in  his  fasting  the 

•  Job  xzxiv.  3.  t  Psalm  cxlv.  15, 16. 
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"  orders  of  the  holy  fathers/'  the  positive  laws  of  the  Church 
of  Christy  must  be  pbdiily  told^  "  that  good  things  do  lose  the 
''  grace  of  their  goodness^  when  in  good  sort  they  are  not 
'^  performed/' 

r  And  as  here  men's  private  fiEmcies  must  give  place  to  the 
[higher  judgment  of  that  Church  which  is  in  authority  a 
\aother  over  them;  so  the  very  actions  of  whole  churches 
have  in  regard  of  commerce  and  fellowship  with  other  churches 
been  subject  to  laws  concerning  food^  the  contrary  unto  which 
laws  had  else  been  thought  more  convenient  for  them  to 
observe ;  as  by  that  order  of  abstinence  from  strangled  and 
blood^  may  appear;  an  order  grounded  upon  that  fellowship 
which  the  churches  of  the  Grentiles  had  with  the  Jews. 
\Thus  we  see  how  even  one  and  the  sel&ame  thing  is  under 
divers  considerations  conveyed  through  many  laws;  and  that 
to  measure  by  any  one  kind  of  law  all  the  actions  of  men 
were  to  confound  the  admirable  order^  wherein  God  hath 
disposed  all  laws^  each  as  in  nature^  so  in  degree^  distinct  from 
otheni 

[8.]  Wherefore  that  here  we  may  briefly  end  :  of  Law 
there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged^  than  that  her  seat  is  the 
bosom  of  Otod,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world :  all  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage^  the  very  least  as  feeling 
her  care^  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempts  from  her  power : 
both  Angels  and  men  and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever, 
though  each  in  difierent  sort  and  manner^  yet  all  with  uni- 
form consent^  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and 

joy- 
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THE  SECOND  BOOK. 

CONCERNING  THBIE  PIEST  POSITION  WHO  URGE  BBPORMATION  IN 
THE  CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND  :  NAMELY,  THAT  SCRIPTURE  IS  THE 
ONLY  RULE  OP  ALL  THINGS  WHICH  IN  THIS  LIFE  MAY  BE 
DONE  BY  MEN. 


THE  MATTER  CONTAINED  IN  THIS  SECOND  BOOK. 

I.  An  answer  to  tbeir  first  proof  brought  out  of  Scripture,  IVov.  ii.  9. 

II.  To  tlieir  second,  i  Cor.  x.  31. 

III.  To  their  third,  i  Tim.  iv.  5. 

IV.  To  their  fourth,  Rom.  ziv.  23. 

V.  To  their  proofs  out  of  Fathers,  who  dispute  negatively  from  authority 

of  Holy  Scripture. 

VI.  To  their  proof  by  the  Scripture's  custom  of  disputing  from  divine 

authority  negatively. 

VII.  An  examination  of  their  opinion  concerning  the  force  of  arguments 

taken  from  human  authority  for  the  ordering  of  men's  actions  and 
persuasions. 

VIII.  A  declaration  what  the  truth  is  in  this  matter. 


Ch.  Li. 


As  that  which  in  the  title  hath  been  pr5posed  for  the  matter  book  n. 
whereof  we  treaty  is  only  the  ecclesiastical  law  whereby 
we  are  governed;  so  neither  is  it  my  pnrpose  to  maintain 
any  other  thing  than  that  which  therein  truth  and  reason 
shall  approve.  For  concerning  the  dealings  of  men  who 
administer  government^  and  unto  whom  the  execution  of  that 
law  belongeth ;  they  have  their  Judge  who  sitteth  in  heaven, 
and  before  whose  tribunal-seat  they  are  accountable  for  what- 
soever abuse  or  corruption,  which  (being  worthily  misliked 
in  this  chui^ch)  the  want  either  of  care  or  of  conscience  in 
them  hath  bred.  We  are  no  patrons  of  those  things  there- 
fore, the  best  defence  whereof  is  speedy  redress  and  amend- 
ment. That  which  is  of  God  we  defend,  to  the  uttermost  of 
that  ability  which  he  hath  given ;  that  which  is  otherwise, 
let  it  wither  even  in  the  root  from  whence  it  hath  sprung^. 
Wherefore  all  these   abuses  being  severed   and   set  apart, 

♦  [Acts  V.  38, 39.] 
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themselves ;  come  we  to  those  things  which  in  the  veiy  whole 

entire  form  of  our  church  polity  have  been  (as  we  persuade 
ourselves)  injuriously  blamed  by  them^  who  endeavour  to 
overthrow  the  same^  and  instead  thereof  to  establish  a  much 
worse ;  only  through  a  strong  misconceit  they  have,  that  the 
same  is  grounded  on  divine  authority. 

Now  whether  it  be  that  through  an  earnest  longing  desire 
to  see  things  brought  to  a  peaceable  end,  I  do  but  imagine 
the  matters  whereof  we  contend  to  be  fewer  than  indeed  they 
are  j  or  else  for  that  in  truth  they  are  fewer  when  they  come 
to  be  discussed  by  reason,  than  otherwise  they  seem  when  by 
heat  of  contention  they  are  divided  into  many  slips,  and  of 
eveiy  branch  an  heap  is  made :  surely,  as  now  we  have 
drawn  them  together,  choosing  out  those  things  which  are 
requisite  to  be  severally  all  discussed,  and  omitting  such  mean 
specialties  as  are  likely  (without  any  great  labour)  to  fSeJl 
afterwards  of  themselves ;  I  know  no  cause  why  either  the 
number  or  the  length  of  these  controversies  should  diminish 
our  hope  of  seeing  them  end  with  concord  and  love  on  all 
sides ;  which  of  hia  infinite  love  and  goodness  the  Father  of 
all  peace  and  unity  grant. 

[3.]  Unto  which  scope  that  our  endeavour  may  the  more 
directly  tend,  it  seemeth  fittest  that  first  those  things  be 
examined,  which  are  as  seeds  from  whence  the  rest  that  ensue 
have  grown.  And  of  such  the  most  general  is  that  wherewith 
we  are  here  to  make  our  entrance :  a  question  not  moved 
(I  think)  any  where  in  other  churches,  and  therefore  in  ours 
the  more  likely  to  be  soon  (I  trust)  determined.  The  rather, 
for  that  it  hath  grown  fix>m  no  other  root,  than  only  a  desire 
to  enlarge  the  necessary  use  of  the  Word  of  God ;  which 
desire  hath  begotten  an  error  enlarging  it  frurther  than  (as  we 
are  persuaded)  soimdness  of  truth  will  bear.  For  whereas 
God  hath  left  sundry  kinds  of  laws  unto  men,  and  by  all  those 
laws  the  actions  of  men  are  in  some  sort  directed ;  they  hold 
that  one  only  law,  the  Scripture,  must  be  the  rule  to  direct 
in  all  things,  even  so  far  as  to  the  "  taking  up  of  a  rush  or 
'^  straw  *.'^  About  which  point  there  should  not  need  any 
question  to  grow,  and  that  which  is  grown  might  presently 

*  T.  C.  1.  ii.  p.  59,  do. 
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end,  if  thej  did  yield  but  to  these  two  restraints  :  the  first  is,   book  il 
not  to  extend  the  actions  whereof  they  speak  so  low  as  that -i-i- 


instance  doth  import  of  taking  up  a  straw,  but  rather  keep 
themselves  at  the  least  within  the  compass  of  moral  actions, 
actions  which  have  in  them  vice  or  virtue  :  the  second,  not  to 
exact  at  our  hands  for  every  action  the  knowledge  of  some 
place  of  Scripture  out  of  which  we  stand  bound  to  deduce  it, 
as  by  divers  testimonies  they  seek  to  enforce ;  but  rather  as 
the  truth  is,  so  to  acknowledge,  that  it  sufficeth  if  such  actions 
be  framed  according  to  the  law  of  Reason ;  the  general  axioms, 
rules,  and  principles  of  which  law  being  so  frequent  in  Holy 
Scripture,  there  is  no  let  but  in  that  regard  even  out  of  Scrip- 
ture  such  duties  may  be  deduced  by  some  kind  of  consequence, 
(as  by  long  circuit  of  deduction  it  may  be  that  even  all  truth 
out  of  any  truth  may  be  concluded,)  howbeit  no  man  bound 
in  such  sort  to  deduce  all  his  actions  out  of  Scripture,  as  if 
either  the  place  be  to  him  unknown  whereon  they  may  be 
concluded,  or  the  reference  unto  that  place  not  presently  con« 
sidered  of,  the  action  shall  in  that  respect  be  condemned  as 
unlawAiL  In  this  we  dissent,  and  this  we  are  presently  to 
examine. 

[3.]   In  all  parts  of  knowledge  rightly  so  termed  things! The  first 
most  general  are  most  strong.     Thus  it  must  be,  inasmuch  j£s  P'®*?^^®^ 
the  certainty  of  our  persuasion  touching  particulars  dependeth  fint  pod- 
altogether  upon  the  credit  of  those  generalities  out  of  which  scripture  ^ 
they  grow.      Albeit  therefore  every  cause  admit  not  such  Prov.  ii.  9. 
infallible  evidence  of  proof,  as  leaveth  no  possibility  of  doubt 
or  scruple  behind  it ;  yet  they  who  claim  the  general  assent 
of  the  whole  world  imto  that  which  they  teach,  and  do  not 
fear  to  give  very  hard  and  heavy  sentence  upon  as  many  as 
refuse  to  embrace  the  same,  must  have  special  regard  that 
their  first  foimdations  and  grounds  be   more  than  slender 
probabilities.     This  whole  question  which  hath  been  moved 
about  the  kind  of  church  regiment,  we  could  not  but  for  our 
own  resolution's  sake  endeavour  to  unrip  and  sift ;  following 
therein  as  near  as  we  might  the  conduct  of  that  judicial 
method  which  serveth  best  for  invention  of  truth.     By  means 
whereof,  having  found  this  the  head  theorem  of  all  their 
discourses,  who  plead  for  the  change  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment in  England,  namely,  "  That  the  Scripture  of  God  is 
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BOOS  n.   ^'  in  such  sort  the  role  of  human  actions^  that  simply  what- 

"  soever  we   do  and  are-  not  by  it  directed  thereunto^  the 

*'  same  is  sin  j''  we  hold  it  necessary  that  the  prooiSs  hereof 
be  weighed.  Be  they  of  weight  sufficient  or  otherwise^  it  is 
not  ours  to  judge  and  determine ;  only  what  difficulties  there 
are  which  as  yet  withhold  our  assent^  till  we  be  further  and 
better  satisfied,  I  hope  no  indifferent  amongst  them  wiU  scorn 
or  refiise  to  hear. 

[4.]  First  therefore  whereas  they  allege,  '^  That  Wisdom^' 
doth  teach  men  *' every  good  way*;''  and  have  thereupon 
inferred  that  no  way  is  good  in  any  kind  of  action  unless 
wisdom  do  by  Scripture  lead  unto  it ;  see  they  not  plainly 
how  they  restrain  the  manifold  ways  w£ich  wisdom  hath 
to  teach  men  by  unto  one  only  way  ot  teaching,  which  is 
by  Scripture  ?  The  bounds  of  wisdom  are  large,  and  within 
them  much  is  contained.  Wisdom  was  Adam's  instructor 
in  Paradise;  wisdom  endued  the  fathers  who  lived  before 
the  law  with  the  knowledge  of  holy  things ;  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  law  of  God  David  attained  to  excel  others  in  under- 
standingt;  and  Solomon  likewise  to  excel  David  by  the 
selfsame  wisdom  of  God  teaching  him  many  things  besides 
the  law.  The  ways  of  well-doing  are  in  number  even  as 
many  as  are  the  kinds  of  voluntary  actions ;  so  that  whatso- 
ever we  do  in  this  world  and  may  do  it  ill,  we  shew  ourselves 
therein  by  well-doing  to  be  wise.  Now  if  wisdom  did  teach 
men  by  Scripture  not  only  all  the  ways  that  are  right  and 
good  in  some  certain  kind,  according  to  that  of  St.  Paul  j 
concerning  the  use  of  Scripture,  but  did  simply  without  any 
manner  of  exception,  restraint,  or  distinction,  teach  eveiy 

*  T.  C.  Li*  P*  30:  ''I  say,  that  "  man  of  God  may  be  abaolvte, 

"  the  word  of  God  containeth  what-  "  being  made  perfect  unto  all  good 

soever  things  can  fiall  into  any  "  works."    He  meaneth  all  and  only 

part  of  man's  life.   For  so  Solomon  those   good  works,  which    belong 

saith  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  unto  us  as  we  are  men  of  God,  and 

Proverbs, '  My  son,  if  thou  receive  which  unto  salvation  are  necessary. 

"my  words,  &c.  then  thou  shalt  Or  if  we  understand  hymen  qf  Goo, 

understand  j  ustice,  and  judgment,  God's  ministers,  there  is  not  required 

and  equity,  and  every  good  way.' "  in  them  an  universal  skill  of  every 

t  Psalm  cxix.  99.  good  work  or  way,  but  an  ability  to 

X  2  Tim.  iii.  16.      "  The  whole  teach  whatsoever  men  are  bouna  to 

Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  do  that  they  may  be  saved.    And 

of  God,  and  is  profitable  to  teach,  with  this  kind  of  knowledge  the 

**  to  improve,  to  correct,  and  to  in-  Scripture  sufliceth  to  furnish  them 

"  struct  in  righteousness,  that  the  as  touching  matter. 
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way  of  doing  well ;    there  is  no  Art  but  Scripture  should  book  n. 

teach  it,  because  every  art  doth  teach  the  way  how  to  do ' 

something  or  other  well.  To  teach  men  therefore  wisdom 
profeeseth,  and  to  teach  them  every  good  way ;  but  not  every 
good  way  by  one  way  of  teaching.  Whatsoever  either  men 
on  earth  or  the  Angels  of  heaven  do  know,  it  is  as  a  drop  of 
that  unemptiable  foimtain  of  wisdom ;  which  wisdom  hath 
diversely  imparted  her  treasures  unto  the  world.  As  her 
ways  are  of  sundry  kinds,  so  her  manner  of  teaching  is  not 
merely  one  and  the  same.  Some  things  she  openeth  by  the 
sacred  books  of  Scripture;  some  things  by  the  glorious  works 
of  Nature  :  with  some  things  she  inspireth  them  from  above 
by  spiritual  influence ;  in  some  things  she  leadeth  and 
traineth  them  only  by  worldly  experience  and  practice.  We 
may  not  so  in  any  one  special  kind  admire  her,  that  we 
disgrace  her  in  any  other;  but  let  all  her  ways  be  according 
unto  their  place  and  degree  adored. 

II.  That  ''  all  things  be  done  to  the  glory  of  GM  V  the  Th«  w«>nd 
blessed  Apostle  (it  is  true)  exhorteth.  The  glory  of  God  is  Scripture, 
the  admirable  excellency  of  that  virtue  divine,  which  being  iCor.x.31. 
made  manifest,  causeth  men  and  Angels  to  extol  his  greatness, 
and  in  regard  thereof  to  fear  him.  By  ^'  being  glorified''  it 
is  not  meant  that  he  doth  receive  any  augmentation  of  glory 
at  our  hands,  but  his  name  we  glorify  when  we  testify  our 
acknowledgment  of  his  glory.  Which  albeit  we  most  ej9ec- 
tually  do  by  the  virtue  of  obedience;  nevertheless  it  may 
be  perhaps  a  question,  whether  St.  Paul  did  mean  that  we  sin 
as  oft  as  ever  we  go  about  any  thing,  without  an  express 
intent  and  piupose  to  obey  God  therein.  He  saith  of  himself, 
I  do  in  all  things  please  aU  men,  seeking  not  mine  own 
commodity  buf  rather  the  good  '^  of  many,  that  they  may 
"  be  saved t/'  Shall  it  hereupon  be  thought  that  St.  Paul 
did  not  move  either  hand  or  foot,  but  with  express  intent 
even  thereby  to  further  the  common  salvation  of  men  ?  We 
move,  we  sleep,  we  take  the  cup  at  the  hand  of  our  friend,  a 


♦  T.  C.  1.  i.  p.  26.  [14.]     "  SU  **  there  is  no  obedience  but  in  respect 

Paul  saith, '  Tnat  whether  we  eat  "  of  the  commandment  and  word  of 

or  drink,  or  whatsoever  we  do,  we  "  God  :  therefore  it  followeth  that 

must  do  it  to  the  glonr  of  God.'  "  the  word  of  God  directeth  a  man 

"  But  no  man  can  glorify  God  in  ''  in  all  his  actions." 

"  any  thing  but  by  obedience ;  and  t  i  Gor.  x.  33. 
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BOOK  n.  number  of  things  we  oftentimes  do,  only  to  satisfy  some 
—  *  natural  desire,  without  present,  express,  and  actual  reference 
unto  any  commandment  of  God.  Unto  his  glory  even  these 
things  are  done  which  we  naturally  perform,  and  not  only  that 
which  morally  and  spiritually  we  do.  For  by  every  effect 
proceeding  from  the  most  concealed  instincts  of  nature  His 
power  is  made  manifest.  But  it  doth  not  therefore  follow  that 
of  necessity  we  shall  sin,  unless  we  expressly  intend  this  in 
every  such  particular. 

[2.]  But  be  it  a  thing  which  requireth  no  more  than  only 
our  general  presupposed  willingness  to  please  God  in  all  things, 
or  be  it  a  matter  wherein  we  cannot  so  glorify  the  name  of 
God  as  we  should  without  an  actual  intent  to  do  him  in  that 
particular  some  special  obedience ;  yet  for  any  thing  there  is 
in  this  sentence  alleged  to  the  contrary,  God  may  be  glorified 
by  obedience,  and  obeyed  by  performance  of  his  will,  and  his 
will  be  performed  with  an  actual  intelligent  desire  to  fulfil  that 
law  which  maketh  known  what  his  will  is,  although  no  special 
clause  or  sentence  of  Scripture  be  in  every  such  action  set 
before  men's  eyes  to  warrant  it.  For  Scripture  is  not  the 
only  law  whereby  God  hath  opened  his  will  touching  all 
things  that  nuiy  be  done,  but  there  are  other  kinds  of  laws 
which  notify  the  will  of  God,  as  in  the  former  book  hath  been 
proved  at  lai^ :  nor  is  there  any  law  of  Grod,  whereunto  he 
doth  not  account  our  obedience  his  glory.  ^'  Do  therefore  all 
"  things  unto  the  glory  of  God  (saith  the  Apostle),  be  inof- 
^  fensive  both  to  Jews  and  Grecians  and  the  Church  of  Grod; 
^'  even  as  I  please  all  men  in  all  things,  not  seeking  mine  own 
'^  commodity,  but  many's,  that  they  may  be  saved.''  In  the 
least  thing  done  disobediently  towards  Grod,  or  offensively 
against  the  good  of  men,  whose  benefit  we  ought  to  seek  for 
as  for  our  own,  we  plainly  shew  that  we  do  not  acknowledge 
God  to  be  such  as  indeed  he  is,  and  consequently  that  we 
glorify  him  not.  This  the  blessed  Apostle  teacheth;  but 
doth  any  Apostle  teach,  that  we  cannot  glorify  God  other- 
wise, than  only  in  doing  what  we  find  that  God  in  Scripture 
commandeth  us  to  do  ? 

[3.]  The  churches  dispersed  amongst  the  heathen  in  the 
east  part  of  the  world  are  by  the  Apostle  St.  Peter  exhorted 
to  have  their ''  conversation  honest  amongst  the  Gentiles,  that 


^ 
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''  they  which  speak  evil  of  them  as  of  evil-doers  might  by  the  book  n. 
^^  good  works  which  they  should  see  glorify  God  in  the  day ! — 1 


''  of  visitation^/'  As  long  as  that  which  Christians  did  was 
goodj  and  no  way  subject  unto  just  reproof^  their  virtuous 
conversation  was  a  mean  to  work  the  heathen's  conversion 
unto  Christ.  Seeing  therefore  this  had  been  a  thing  altoge- 
ther impossible^  but  that  infidels  themselves  did  discern^  in 
matters  of  life  and  conversation^  when  believers  did  well  and 
when  otherwise,  when  they  glorified  their  heavenly  Father 
and  when  not ;  it  followeth  that  some  things  wherein  God  is 
glorified  may  be  some  other  way  known  than  only  by  the 
sacred  Scripture ;  of  which  Scripture  the  Gentiles  being 
utterly  ignorant  did  notwithstanding  judge  rightly  of  the 
quality  of  Christian  men's  actions.  Most  certain  it  is  that 
nothing  but  only  sin  doth  dishonour  God.  So  that  to  glorify 
him  in  all  things  is  to  do  nothing  whereby  the  name  of  God 
may  be  blasphemedf ;  nothing  whereby  the  salvation  of  Jew 
or  Grecian  or  any  in  the  Church  of  Christ  may  be  let  or  hin- 
dered J;  nothing  whereby  his  law  is  transgressed  §.  But 
the  question  is,  whether  only  Scripture  do  shew  whatsoever 
God  is  glorified  in  ? 

III.  And  though  meats  and  drinks  be  said  to  be  sanctified  The  third 
by  the  word  of  God  and  by  prayer  ||,  yet  neither  is  this  a  proo^*^^ 
reason  sufficient  to  prove,  that  by  Scripture  we  must  of  neces-  iTim.iv.5. 
sity  be  directed  in  eveiy  lighifc  and  conmion  thing  which  is 
incident  into  any  part  of  man's  life.     Only  it  sheweth  that 
unto  us  the  Word,  that  is  to  say  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  having 
not  delivered  any  such  difierence  of  things  clean  and  unclean, 
as  the  Law  of  Moses  did  imto  the  Jews,  there  is  no  cause  but 
that  we  may  use  indifierently  all  things,  as  long  as  we  do  not 
(like  swine)  take  the  benefit  of  them  without  a  thankful  ac- 
knowledgment of  His  liberality  and  goodness  by  whose  pro- 
vidence they  are  enjoyed.    And  therefore  the  Apostle  gave 
warning  beforehand  to  take  heed  of  such  as  should  enjoin  to 
''  abstain  from  meats,  which  God  hath  created  to  be  received 


*  f  Pet.  ii.  12.  t  Rom.  ii.  34.  "  God,  the  same  is  to  be  under- 

t  I  Cor.  X.  3a.  §  Rom.  ii.  23.  "  standed  of  all  things  else  whatso- 

II  <'Aod  that  which  St.  Paul  said  "  ever  we  have  the  use  of."  T.  C. 

''of  meats  and  drinks,  that  they  are  1.  i.  p.  26.  [14.] 

"  sanctified  unto  us  by  the  word  of 
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BOOK  n.   ^^  with  thanksgiviDg  by  them  which  believe  and  know  the 
— '  ^'  truth.     For  every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to 


''  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving,  because  it  is 

^^  sanctified  by  the  Word  of  Grod  and  prayer*/'    The  Gospel, 

by  not  making  many  things  unclean,  as  the  Law  did,  hath 

sanctified  those  things  generally  to  all,  which  particularly  each 

man  imto  himself  must  sanctify  by  a  reverend  and  holy  use. 

Which  will  hardly  be  drawn  so  far  as  to  serve  their  purpose, 

who  have  imagined  the  Word  in  such  sort  to  sanctify  all 

things,  that  neither  food  can  be  tasted,  nor  raiment  put  on, 

nor  in  the  world  any  thing  done,  but  this  deed  must  neods  be 

sin  in  them  which  do  not  first  know  it  appointed  unto  them 

by  Scripture  before  they  do  it. 

The  fourth      IV.  But  to  come  unto  that  which  of  all  other  things  in 

proof,Rom.  Scripture  is  most  stood  upon ;  that  place  of  St.  Paul  they  say 

xiv^aj.       is  ^^  of  all  other  most  clear,  where  speaking  of  those  things 

p.  37.  ''  which  are   called  indifierent,  in  the  end  he  condudeth, 

[p.  14]       «  That  ^  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin.'     But  £uth  is  not 

but  in  respect  ot  the  Word  of  God.    Therefore  whatsoever 

is  not  done  by  the  Word  of  God  is  sin.''    Whereunto  we 

answer,  that  albeit  the  name  of  Faith  being  properly  and 

strictly  taken,  it  must  needs  have  reference  unto  some  uttered 

word  as  the  object  of  belief:  nevertheless  sith  the  ground  of 

credit  is  the  credibility  of  things  credited ;   and  things  are 

made  credible,  either  by  the  known  condition  and  quality  of 

the  uttererf,  or  by  the  manifest  likelihood  of  truth  which 

they  have  in  themselves ;   hereupon  it  riseth  that  whatsoever 

we  are  persuaded  of,  the  same  we  are  generally  said  to  believe. 

In  which  generality  the  object  of  Faith  may  not  so  narrowly 

be  restrained,  as  if  the  same  did  extend  no  further  than  to  the 

only  Scriptures  of  God.     '^  Though,"  saith  our  Saviour,  '^  ye 

^'  believe  not  me,  believe  my  works,  that  ye  may  know  and 

*'  believe  that  the  Father  is  in  me  and  I  in  him  J."     "The 

*'  other  disciples  said  unto  Thomas,  We  have  seen  the  Lord;" 

but  his  answer  imto  them  was,  ^'  Except  I  see  in  his  hands 

the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  them,  I  will 

not  believe  §."     Can  there  be  any  thing  more  plain  than 

that  which  by  these  two  sentences  appeareth,  namely,  that 

*  I  Tim.  iv.  3,  4.  t  Psalm  xiz.  8 ;  Apoc.  iii.  14  ;  3  Cor.  i.  18. 

X  John  X.  38.  \  JohQ  zz.  25. 
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there  may  be  a  certain  belief  groimded  npon  other  assurance  book  n. 
than  Scripture  :  any  thing  more  clear^  than  that  we  are  said  — Lllfl. 
not  only  to  believe  the  things  which  we  know  by  another^s 
relation^  but  even  whatsoever  we  are  certainly  persuaded  of^ 
whether  it  be  by  reason  or  by  sense  ? 

[2.]  Forasmuch  therefore  as  it  is  gfranted  that  St.  Paul 
doth  mean  nothing  else  by  Faith^  but  only  ^^  a  full  persuasion 
"  that  that  which  we  do  is  well  done  *  /'  against  which 
kind  of  faith  or  persuasion  as  St.  Paul  doth  count  it  sin  to 
enterprise  any  things  so  likewise  ^^  some  of  the  very  heathen 
''  have  taughtt,  as  Tully,  '  That  nothing  ought  to  be  done 
'^  whereof  thou  doubtest  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong;' 
"  whereby  it  appeareth  that  even  those  which  had  no  know- 
'^  ledge  of  the  word  of  God  did  see  much  of  the  equity  of  this 
''  which  the  Apostle  requireth  of  a  Christian  man  /'  I  hope 
we  shall  not  seem  altogether  unnecessarily  to  doubt  of  the 
soundness  of  their  opinion^  who  think  simply  that  nothing  but 
only  the  word  of  God  can  give  us  assurance  in  any  thing  we 
are  to  do,  and  resolve  us  that  we  do  well./  For  might  not 
the  Jews  have  been  fully  persuaded  that  they  did  well 
to  think  (if  they  had  so  thought)  that  in  Christ  God  the 
Father  was,  although  the  only  ground  of  this  their  faith 
had  been  the  wonderM  works  they  saw  him  do  ?  Might 
not,  yea,  did  not  Thomas  Ailly  in  the  end  persuade  himself, 
that  he  did  well  to  think  that  body  which  now  was  raised 
to  be  the  same  which  had  been  crucified  ?  That  which  gave 
Thomas  this  assurance  was  his  sense ;  '^  Thomas,  because 
'*  thou  hast  seen,  thou  believest,''  saith  our  Saviour  J.  What 
Scripture  had  Tully  for  this  assurance  ?     Yet  I  nothing 

*  "  And  if  any  will  say  that  St.  *'  appeareth  that  even  those  which 

"  Paul  meaneth  there  a  full  wXi;po<j^-  *'  had  no  knowledge  of  the  word  of 

«  Aioyand  persuasion  that  that  which  "  God  did  see  much  of  the  equity  of 

"  he  doth  is  well  done,  I  grant  it.  ''  this  which  the  Apostle  requireth 

"  But  from  whence  can  that  spring  "  of  a  Christian  man :  and  that  the 

**  bat  from  faith  ?  How  can  we  per-  '*  chiefest  difference  is,  that  where 

"  soade  and  assure  ourselves  that  "  they  sent  men  for  the  difference  of 

."we  do  well,  but  whereas  we  have  "  good  and  evil  to  the  light  of  Rea- 

"  the  word  of  God  for  our  warrant?"  "son,  in  such  thmgs  the  Apostle 

T.  C.  1.  i.  p.  27.  [14.]  "  sendeth  them  to  the   school  of 

t  "  What  also  that  some  even  of  "  Christ  in  his  word,  which  only  is 

<*  those  heathen  men  have  taught,  '*  able  through  fiiith  to  give  them 

"  that  nothing  ought  to  be  done  "  assurance  and  resolution  in  their 

"  whereof  thou  doubtest  whether  it  "  doings."   T.  C.  1.  ii.  p.  60. 

"  be  right  or  wrong.    Whereby  it  %  ^^^^  <'-  ^9* 
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BOOK  iL   doubt  but  that  they  who  allege  him  thiuk  he  did  wdl  to  set 


down  in  writing  a  thing  so  consonant  unto  truth.  Finally^  we 
all  believe  that  the  Scriptures  of  Gt>d  are  sacred^  and  that 
they  have  proceeded  from  God ;  ourselves  we  assure  that 
we  do  right  well  in  so  believing.  We  have  for  this  point 
a  demonstration  sound  and  infallible.  But  it  is  not  the 
word  of  God  which  doth  or  possibly  can  assure  us^  that  we  do 
well  to  think  it  his  word.  For  if  any  one  book  of  Scripture 
did  give  testimony  to  all^  yet  still  that  Scripture  which  giveth 
credit  to  the  rest  would  require  another  Scripture  to  give 
credit  unto  it^  neither  could  we  ever  come  unto  any  pause 
whereon  to  rest  our  assurance  this  way ;  so  that  imless  beside 
Scripture  there  were  something  which  might  assure  us  that 
we  do  well^  we  could  not  think  we  do  well^  no  not  in 
being  assured  that  Scripture  is  a  sacred  and  holy  rule  of 
well-doing. 

[3.]  On  which  determination  we  might  be  contented  to  stay 
ourselves  without  further  proceeding  herein^  but  that  we  are 
drawn  on  into  larger  speech  by  reason  of  their  so  great 
earnestness,  who  beat  more  and  more  upon  these  last  alleged 
words,  as  being  of  all  other  most  pregnant. 

Whereas  therefore  they  stiU  argue,  '^  That  wheresoever 
^'  faith  is  wanting,  there  is  sin  f^  and,  '^  in  every  action  not 
"  commanded  fisuith  is  wanting ;"  ergo,  "  in  every  action 
^'  not  commanded,  there  is  sin^  :^'  I  would  demand  of  them 
first,  forasmuch  as  the  nature  of  things  indifferent  is  neither 
to  be  commanded  nor  forbidden,  but  left  &ee  and  arbitrary ; 
how  there  can  be  any  thing  indifferent,  if  for  want  of  faith 
sin  be  committed  when  any  thing  not  commanded  is  done. 
So  that  of  necessity  they  must  add  somewhat,  and  at  least- 
wise thus  set  it  down :  in  eveiy  action  not  commanded  of 
God  or  permitted  with  approbation,  faith  is  wanting,  and  for 
want  of  faith  there  is  sin. 

[4.]  The  next  thing  we  are  to  inquire  is.  What  those 
things  be  which  Gt)d  permitteth  with  approbation,  and  how 
we  may  know  them  to  be  so  permitted.  When  there  are 
unto  one  end  sundry  means ;  as  for  example,  for  the  suste- 
nance of  our  bodies  many  kinds  of  food,  many  sorts  of  raiment 
to  clothe  our  nakedness,  and  so  in  other  things  of  like  condi- 

*  T.  C.  1.  ii.  p.  58. 
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tion :  here  the  end  itself  heing  necessaiy^  but  not  so  any  one  book  n. 

mean  thereunto ;   necessary  that  our  bodies  should  be  both 

fed  and  clothed^  howbeit  no  one  kind  of  food  or  raiment 
necessary;  therefore  we  hold  these  things  free  in  their  own 
nature  and  indifferent.  The  choice  is  left  to  our  own  dis- 
cretion^ except  a  principal  bond  of  some  higher  duty  remove 
the  indifferency  that  such  things  have  in  themselves.  Their 
indifferency  is  removed,  if  either  we  take  away  our  own 
liberty,  as  Ananias  did^,  for  whom  to  have  sold  or  held  his 
possessions  it  was  indifferent,  tiU  his  solemn  vow  and  promise 
unto  God  had  strictly  bound  him  one  only  way;  or  if  Grod 
himself  have  precisely  abridged  the  same,  by  restraining 
us  unto  or  by  barring  us  from  some  one  or  more  things 
of  many,  which  otherwise  were  in  themselves  altogether 
indifferent.  Many  fashions  of  priestly  attire  there  were, 
whereof  Aaron  and  his  sons  might  have  had  their  free  choice 
without  sin,  but  that  Ood  expressly  tied  them  unto  onef. 
All  meats  indifferent  unto  the  Jew,  were  it  not  that  Gk)d 
by  name  excepted  some,  as  swine's  flesh  |.  Impossible 
therefore  it  is  we  should  otherwise  think,  than  that  what 
things  God  doth  neither  command  nor  forbid,  the  same  he 
permitteth  with  approbation  either  to  be  done  or  left  undone. 
''All  things  are  lawful  unto  me,''  saith  the  Apostle  §,  speak- 
ing as  it  seemeth  in  the  person  of  the  Christian  gentile  for 
maintenance  of  liberty  in  things  indifferent ;  whereunto  his 
answer  is,  that  nevertheless  ''  all  things  are  not  expedient ;" 
in  things  indifferent  there  is  a  choice,  they  are  not  always 
equally  expedient. 

[5.]  Now  in  things  although  not  commanded  of  God  yet 
lawful  because  they  are  permitted,  the  question  is,  what  light 
shall  shew  us  the  conveniency  which  one  hath  above  another. 
For  answer,  their  final  determination  is,  that||  ''Whereas  the 
"  heathen  did  send  men  for  the  difference  of  good  and  evil 
to  the  li^t  of  Reason,  in  such  things  the  Apostle  sendeth 
us  to  the  school  of  Christ  in  his  word,  which  only  is  able 
"  through  faith  to  give  us  assurance  and  resolution  in  our 
"  doings."  Which  word  onlyy  is  utterly  without  possibility 
of  ever  being  proved.     For  what  if  it  were  true  concerning 

*  Acts  V.  4.  t  Exod.  zxviii.  4, 43;  zxxix.  %  ^^«  ^* 

§  I  Cor.  vi.  12.  II  [T.  C.  ii.  60.] 
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240    Consequence  of  their  Tenet  a%  applied  to  tie  PatriarcAs. 

BOOK  n.  things  indifferent^  that  unless  the  word  of  the  Lord  had 
— '  determined  of  the  free  use  of  them^  there  oould  have  been 

no  lawftil  use  of  them  at  all  :  which  notwithstanding  is 
untrue ;  because  it  is  not  the  Scripture's  setting  down  such 
things  as  indifferent^  but  their  not  setting  down  as  neoessaiy^ 
that  doth  make  them  to  be  indifferent:  yet  this  to  our 
present  purpose  serveth  nothing  at  all.  We  inquire  not  now, 
whether  any  thing  be  free  to  be  used  which  Scripture  hath 
not  set  down  as  &ee  :  but  concerning  things  known  and 
acknowledged  to  be  indifferent^  whether  particularly  in 
choosing  any  one  of  them  before  another  we  sin^  if  any  thing 
but  Scripture  direct  us  in  this  our  choice.  When  many 
meats  are  set  before  me^  all  are  indifferent^  none  unlawful^ 
I  take  one  as  most  convenient.  K  Scripture  require  me  so 
to  do^  then  is  not  the  thing  indifferent^  because  I  must  do 
what  Scripture  requireth.  They  are  all  indifferent^  I  might 
take  any^  Scripture  doth  not  require  of  me  to  make  any 
special  choice  of  one :  I  do  notwithstanding  make  choice  of 
one^  my  discretion  teaching  me  so  to  do.  A  hard  case^  that 
hereupon  I  should  be  justly  condemned  of  sin;.  Nor  let  any 
man  think  that  following  the  judgment  of  natural  discretion 
in  such  cases  we  can  have  no  assurance  that  we  please  God. 
For  to  the  Author  and  Ood  of  our  nature^  how  shall  any 
operation  proceeding  in  natural  sort  be  in  that  respect  un- 
acceptable ?  The  nature  which  himself  hath  given  to  work  by 
he  cannot  but  be  delighted  with^  when  we  exercise  the  same 
any  way  without  commandment  of  his  to  the  contrary. 

[6.]  My  desire  is  to  make  this  cause  so  manifest,  that  if  it 
were  possible,  no  doubt  or  scruple  concerning  the  same  might 
remain  in  any  man's  cogitation.  Some  truths  there  are,  the 
verity  whereof  time  doth  alter :  as  it  is  now  true  that  Christ 
is  risen  from  the  dead;  which  thing  was  not  true  at  such 
'  time  as  Christ  was  living  on  earth,  and  had  not  suffered.  It 
would  be  known  therefore,  whether  this  which  they  teach 
concerning  the  sinful  stain  of  all  actions  not  commanded  of 
Grod,  be  a  truth  that  doth  now  appertain  unto  us  only,  or  a 
perpetual  truth,  in  such  sort  that  firom  the  first  beginning 
of  the  world  unto  the  last  consummation  thereof,  it  neither 
hath  been  nor  can  be  otherwise.  I  see  not  how  they  can 
restrain  this  unto  any  particular  time,  how  they  can  think 
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it  true  now  and  not  always  true^  that  in  every  action  not  book  ii. 

commanded  there  is  for  want  of  faith  sin.     Then  let  them 'JL2l 

cast  back  their  eyes  unto  former  generations  of  men,  and 
mark  what  was  done  in  the  prime  of  the  world.  Seth,  Enochs 
Noah,  Sem,  Abraham,  Job,  and  the  rest  that  lived  before 
any  syllable  of  the  law  of  God  was  written,  did  they  not  sin 
as  much  as  we  do  in  eveiy  action  not  commanded?  That 
which  God  is  unto  us  by  his  sacred  word,  the  same  he  was 
imto  them  by  such  like  means  as  Eliphaz  in  Job  describeth*^. 
If  therefore  we  sin  in  eveiy  action  which  the  Scripture 
oommandeth  us  not,  it  foUoweth  that  they  did  the  like  in 
all  such  actions  as  were  not  by  revelation  from  Heaven 
exacted  at  their  hands.  Unless  Gt>d  from  heaven  did  by 
vision  still  shew  them  what  to  do,  they  might  do  nothing, 
not  eat,  not  drink,  not  sleep,  not.move. 

[7.]  Yea,  but  even  as  in  darkness  candlelight  may  serve  to 
guide  men's  steps,  which  to  use  in  the  day  were  madness ; 
so  when  God  had  once  delivered  his  law  in  writing,  it  may  be 
they  are  of  opinion  that  then  it  must  needs  be  sin  for  men  to 
do  any  thing  which  was  not  there  commanded  them  to  do, 
whatsoever  they  might  do  before.  Let  this  be  granted,  and 
it  shall  hereupon  plainly  ensue,  either  that  the  light  of 
Scripture  once  shining  in  the  world,  all  other  light  of  Nature 
is  therewith  in  such  sort  drowned,  that  now  we  need  it  notj 
neither  may  we  longer  use  it ;  or  if  it  stand  us  in  any  stead, 
yet  as  Aristotle  speaketh  of  men  whom  Nature  hath  framed 
for  the  state  of  servitude,  saying,  "  They  have  reason  so  far  ' 

''  forth  as  to  conceive  when  others  direct  themf^  but  little  or 
"  none  in  directing  themselves  by  themselves  /'  so  likewise 
our  natural  capacity  and  judgment  must  serve  us  only  for  the 
right  understanding  of  that  which  the  sacred  Scripture 
teacheth.  Had  the  Prophets  who  succeeded  Moses,  or  the 
blessed  Apostles  which  followed  them,  been  settled  in  this 
persuasion,  never  would  they  have  taken  so  great  pains  in 
gathering  together  natural  arguments,  thereby  to  teach  the 
fiuthfui  their  duties.  To  use  unto  them  any  other  motive 
than  Scriptum  est,  ''Thus  it  is  written,'^  had  been  to  teach 
them  other  grounds  of  their  actions  than  Scripture ;  which 
I  grant  they  alleged  commonly,  but  not  only.  Only  Scripture 
•  Job  iv.  13.  t  Arist.  Pol.  i.  c.  5. 

HOOKER,  VOL.  I.  E 
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BOOK  n.  they  should  have  alleged^  had  thej  heen  thus  persuaded,  that 
'  '  *  *  so  far  forth  we  do  sin  as  we  do  anj  thing*  otherwise  directed 


than  hj  Scripture.     St.  Augustine  was  resolute  in  points  of 

Christianiiy  to  credit  none,  how  godly  and  learned  soever  he 

were^  unless  he  coniBrmed  his  sentence  hj  the  Scriptures^ 

or  by  some  reason  not  contrary  to  them*.     Let  them  therefore 

with  St.  Augustine  reject  and  condemn  that  which  is  not 

grounded  either  on  the  Scripture,  or  on  some  reason  not  con- 

traiy  to  Scripture,  and  we  are  ready  to  give  them  our  hands 

in  token  of  friendly  consent  with  them. 

The  fint         V.  But  against  this  it  may  be  objected,  and  is,  That  the 

"^^^"^     Fathers  do  nothing  more  usually  in  their  books,  than  draw 

ed  to  be     arguments  from  the  Scripture  negatively  in  reproof  of  that 

the^uae  of  ^^^^h  is  evil ;  ''  Scriptures  teach  it  not,  avoid  it  therefore :'' 

taking  ar-  these  disputes  with  the  Fathers  are  ordinary,  neither  is  it 

ne^tiyely  ^^^  ^  shew  that  the  Prophets  themselves  have  so  reasoned. 

from  the     Which  arguments  being  sound  and  good,  it  should  seem  that 

of  Scrip-     it  cannot  be  unsound  or  evil  to  hold  still  the  same  assertion 

^^j^        against  which  hitherto  we  have  disputed.      For  if  it  stand 

kindof  dia-  with  reason  thus  to  argue,  '^  such  a  thing  is  not  taught  us 

uBuS mthfi  "  ^  Scripture,  therefore  we  may  not  receive  or  allow  it ;'' 

Faihen,     how  should  it  seem  unreasonable  to  think,  that  whatsoever 

we  may  lawfrdly  do,  the  Scripture  by  conmianding  it  must 

make  it  lawfrd  ?    But  how  far  such  arguments  do  reach,  it 

shall  the  better  appear  by  considering  the  matter  wherein 

they  have  been  mrged. 

[2.]  First  therefore  this  we  constantly  deny,  that  of  so  many 
testimonies  as  they  are  able  to  produce  for  the  strength  of 
negative  arguments,  any  one  doth  generally  (which  is  the 
point  in  question)  condemn  either  all  opinions  as  fiilse,  or  all 
actions  as  unlawful,  which  the  Scripture  teacheth  us  not.  The 
most  that  can  be  collected  out  of  them  is  only  that  in  some 
cases  a  negative  argument  taken  from  Scripture  is  strong, 
whereof  no  man  endued  with  judgment  can  doubt.  But  doth 
the  strength  of  some  negative  argument  prove  this  kind  of 
negative  argument  strong,  by  force  whereof  all  things  are 
denied  which  Scripture  affirmeth  not,  or  all  things  which 
Scripture  prescribeth  not  condemned  ?  The  question  between 
us  is  concerning  matter  of  action,  what  things  are  lawful  or 

*  August.  £p.  19. 
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unlawful  for  men  to  do.  The  sentences  alleged  out  of  the  book  n. 
Fathers  are  as  peremptory  and  as  large  in  every  respect  for  ^''''^- 
matter  of  opinion  as  of  action :  which  argaeth  that  in  truth 
they  never  meant  any  otherwise  to  tie  the  one  than  the  other 
unto  Scripture^  both  being  thereunto  equally  tied^  as  far  as 
each  is  required  in  the  same  kind  of  necessity  unto  salvation* 
If  therefore  it  be  not  unlawful  to  know  and  with  full  persua- 
sion to  believe  much  more  than  Scripture  alone  doth  teach  ; 
if  it  be  against  all  sense  and  reason  to  condemn  the  know- 
ledge of  so  many  arts  and  sciences  as  are  otherwise  learned 
than  in  Holy  Scripture^  notwithstanding  the  manifest  speeches 
of  ancient  Catholic  Fathers^  which  seem  to  close  up  within  the 
bosom  thereof  all  manner  good  and  lawful  knowledge ;  where- 
fore should  their  words  be  thought  more  effectual  to  shew  that 
we  may  not  in  deeds  and  practice^  than  they  are  to  prove  that 
in  speculation  and  knowledge  we  ought  not  to  go  any  farther 
than  the  Scripture  ?  Which  Scripture  being  given  to  teach 
matters  of  belief  no  less  than  of  action^  the  Fathers  must  needs 
be  and  are  even  as  plain  against  credit  besides  the  relation^  as 
against  practice  without  the  injunction  of  the  Scripture. 

[3.]  St.  Augustine  hath  said*,  ''Whether  it  be  question  of 
''  Christ,  or  whether  it  be  question  of  his  Church,  or  of  what 
''  thing  soever  the  question  be  j  I  say  not,  if  we,  but  if  an 
"  angel  from  heaven  shall  tell  us  any  thing  beside  that  you 
''  have  received  in  the  Scripture  under  the  Law  and  the  Gos- 
''  pel,  let  him  be  accursedf.''  In  like  sort  Tertullianj,  "We 
"  may  not  give  ourselves  this  liberty  to  bring  in  any  thing  of 
''  our  will,  nor  choose  any  thing  that  other  men  bring  in  of 
f '  their  will  j  we  have  the  Apostles  themselves  for  authors, 
''  which  themselves  brought  nothing  of  their  own  will,  but 
''  the  discipline  which  they  received  of  Christ  they  delivered 
''  faithAilly  unto  the  people/'  In  which  place  the  name  of 
Discipline  importeth  not  as  they  who  allege  it  would  fain  have 

*  Aug.  cont.  Liter.  Petil.  lib.  iii.  **  would  thereby  shut  out  the  Disci- 

c.  6.  [t.  ix.  301.]  *'pline;    even  TertuUian   hioiselfy 

t  T.  C.  1.  ii.  p.  80 :  **  Augustine  "  before  he  was  imbrued  with  the 

»*  saith,  *  Whether  it  be  question  of  "  heresy  of  Montanus,  giveth  testi- 

**  Chrbt,  or  whether  it  be  question  "  mony  unto  the  discipline  in  these 

><ofhi8Church,'&c.  Andlestthean-  <' words,  *We  may  not  give  our- 

*'  swerer  should  restrain  the  general  **  selves/  &c." 

i'  saying  of  Augustine  unto  the  Doc-  %  Tertull.  de  Prsesciipt. 
^'tnne  of  the  Gospel,  so  that  he 
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BOOK  n.  it  oonstraed^  but  as  anj  man  who  noteth  the  drcomstanoe  of 
^•^•^'  the  place  and  the  occasion  of  uttering  the  words  will  easily 
acknowledge^  eyen  the  selfsame  thing  it  signifieth  which  the 
name  of  Doctrine  doth,  and  as  well  might  the  one  as  the  other 
there  hare  been  nsed.  To  help  them  farther,  doth  not  St. 
Jerome*  after  the  selfsame  manner  dispute,  ''We  believe  it 
"  not,  because  we  read  it  not  ?"  Yea,  "  Wo  ought  not  so 
"  much  as  to  know  the  things  which  the  Book  of  the  Law 
*'  containeth  not,''  saith  St.  Hilary.  Shall  we  hereupon  then 
conclude,  that  we  may  not  take  knowledge  of  or  give  credit 
unto  any  thing,  which  sense  or  experience  or  report  or  art 
doth  propose,  unless  we  find  the  same  in  Scripture  ?  No ;  it 
is  too  plain  that  so  far  to  extend  their  speeches  is  to  wrest  them 
against  their  true  intent  and  meaning.  To  mge  any  thing 
upon  the  Church,  requiring  thereunto  that  religious  assent 
of  Christian  belief,  wherewith  the  words  of  the  holy  prophets 
are  received ;  to  urge  any  thing  as  part  of  that  supernatural 
and  celestially  revealed  truth  which  Grod  hath  taught,  and  not 
to  shew  it  in  Scripture ;  this  did  the  ancient  Fathers  ever- 
more think  unlawftd,  impious,  execrable.  And  thus,  as  their 
speeches  were  meant,  so  by  us  they  must  be  restrained. 

[4.]  As  for  those  alleged  words  of  Cyprian t,  ''The  Christ- 
''  ian  Religion  shall  find,  that  out  of  this  Scripture  roles  of 
"  all  doctrines  have  sprung,  and  that  from  hence  doth  spring 
''  and  hither  doth  return  whatsoever  the  ecclesiastical  disci- 
''  pline  doth  contain :"  surely  this  place  would  never  have 
been  brought  forth  in  this  cause,  if  it  had  been  but  onoe  read 
over  in  the  author  himself  out  of  whom  it  is  cited.  For  the 
words  are  uttered  concerning  that  one  principal  command- 
ment of  love ;  in  the  honour  whereof  he  speaketh  after  this 
sort  I :   ''  Surely  this  commandment  containeth  the  law  and 

*  HieroD.  contra  Hdvid.    Hilar.  **  ore  tuo  aadivimus,  hie   invenit 

in  Pa.  cxzxii.    [§  6.  p.  463.]  "  consummationein  omnia  xeligio. 

t  "  Let  himlbear  what  Cyprian  "  Primum  eat  hoc  mandatum  et  ul- 

*'  iaith/TheChriatian  Religion  (aaith  "  timnm  hoc  in  libro  TitsB  conacrip- 

"  he)  ahall  find^  thaty' "  £c.   T.  C.  "  turn  indeficientem  et  bominiboa  et 

1.  ii.  p.  80.  ''  angelia  exhibet  lectionem.    Legat 

X  "  Vera  hoc  mamlatnm  legem  "  hoc  unum  rerbam  et  in  hoc  man* 

"  complectitur  et  prophetaa,  et  in  "  dato  meditetor  Chriatiana  religio, 

"  hoc    verbo    ommum    Scriptura*  "  et  inveniet  ex  kae  Scriptura  omni- 

**  rum  volumina  coarctantur.     Hoc  "  umdoctrinarumr^gQlaaemanaaae^ 

*'  natura,  hoc  ratio,  hoc,  Domine,  "  et  bine  naad  et  hno  re^erti  amc* 

"  verbi  tui  clamat  auctoritaa,  hoc  ex  **  quid  eccleaiaatica  continet  maci- 
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the  Prophets^  and  in  tliis  one  word  is  the  abridgment  of  all   book  n. 
the  volumes  of  Scripture  :  this  nature  and  reason  and  the ^-^ 


€€ 

et 
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''  authority  of  thy  word,  O  Lord,  doth  proclaim ;  this  we  have 
'^  heard  out  of  thy  mouth ;  herein  the  perfection  of  all  religion 
''  doth  consist.  This  is  the  first  conmiandment  and  the  last : 
this  being  written  in  the  Book  of  life  is  (as  it  were)  an 
everlasting  lesson  both  to  Men  and  Angels.  Let  Christian 
religion  read  this  one  word,  and  meditate  upon  this  com* 
"  mandment,  and  out  of  this  Scripture  it  shall  find  the  rules 
"  of  all  learning  to  have  sprung,  and  from  hence  to  have  risen 
"  and  hither  to  return  whatsoever  the  ecclesiastical  discipline 
oontaineth,  and  that  in  all  things  it  is  vain  and  bootless 
which  charity  confirmeth  not.^^  Was  this  a  sentence  (trow 
you)  of  so  great  force  to  prove  that  Scripture  is  the  only  rule 
of  all  the  actions  of  men?  Might  they  not  hereby  even  as 
well  prove,  that  one  commandment  of  Scripture  is  the  only 
rule  of  all  things,  and  so  exclude  the  rest  of  the  Scripture,  as 
now  they  do  all  means  beside  Scripture  ?  But  thus  it  fareth, 
when  too  much  desire  of  contradiction  causeth  our  speech 
rather  to  pass  by  number  than  to  stay  for  weight. 

[5.]  Well,  but  Tertullian  doth  in  this  case  speak  yet  more 
plainly  * :  "  The  Scripture,'^  saith  he,  ''  denieth  what  it 
"  noteth  not ;"  which  are  indeed  the  words  of  Tertullianf. 
But  what  ?  the  Scripture  reckoneth  up  the  kings  of  Israel, 
and  amongst  those  kings  David ;  the  Scripture  reckoneth  up 
the  sons  of  David,  and  amongst  those  sons  Solomon.  To 
prove  that  amongst  the  kings  of  Israel  there  was  no  David 
but  only  one,  no  Solomon  but  one  in  the  sons  of  David; 
Tertullian's  argument  will  fitly  prove.  For  inasmuch  as  the 
Scripture  did  propose  to  reckon  up  all,  if  there  were  more  it 
would  have  named  them.  In  this  case  ^^  the  Scripture  doth 
'^  deny  the  thing  it  noteth  not.'^  Howbeit  I  could  not  but 
think  that  man  to  do  me  some  piece  of  manifest  injury,  which 
would  hereby  fasten  upon  me  a  general  opinion,  as  if  I  did 
think  the  Scripture  to  deny  the  veiy  reign  of  King  Henry  the 


plina,  et  in  oronibus  irritum  eese  *  Tert.  lib.  deMonog.  [0.4.0.671.] 

et  frivolum  quicquid  dilectio  non  f  "And  in  another  place  fertid- 

**  oonfirmat."    [Arnold.  Carnotens.  **  lian  saith.  That  the  scripture  de- 

de  Baptismo  Christi,  ad  calc.  S.  Cy-  **  nieth  that  which  it  noteth  not." 

prian.  ed.  Fell.  pag.  33.]  T.  C.  1.  ii.  p.  8i. 
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BOOK  n.  Eighth^  because  it  nowhere  noteth  that  anj  such  King  did 
— '—^ —  reign.  Tertnllian's  speech  is  probable  concerning  sach 
matter  as  he  there  speaketh  of.  ''  There  was/^  saith  Ter- 
tullian^  ^^  no  second  Lamech  like  to  him  that  had  two  wives; 
"  the  Scripture  denieth  what  it  noteth  not.''  As  therefore  it 
noteth  one  such  to  have  been  in  that  age  of  the  world ;  so 
had  there  been  more^  it  would  hj  likelihood  as  well  have 
noted  many  as  one.  What  infer  we  now  hereupon  ?  ''  There 
'^  was  no  second  Lamech ;  the  Scripture  denieth  what  it 
''  noteth  not.''  Were  it  consonant  unto  reason  to  divorce 
these  two  sentences^  the  former  of  which  doth  shew  how  the 
latt-er  is  restrained^  and  not  marking  the  former  to  conclude 
bj  the  latter  of  them^  that  simply  whatsoever  anj  man  at  this 
day  doth  think  true  is  bj  the  Scripture  denied^  unless  it  be 
there  affirmed  to  be  true  ?  I  wonder  that  a  cause  so  weak 
and  feeble  hath  been  so  much  persisted  in. 

[6.]  But  to  come  unto  those  their  sentences  wherein  matters 
of  action  are  more  apparently  touched:  the  name  ofTertullian 
is  as  before  so  here  again  pretended^;  who  writing  unto  his 
wife  two  booksj  and  exhorting  her  in  the  one  to  live  a  widow, 
in  case  Grod  before  her  should  take  him  unto  his  mercy ;  and 
in  the  other,  if  she  did  marry,  yet  not  to  join  herself  to 
an  infidel,  as  in  those  times  some  widows  Christian  had  done 
for  the  advancement  of  their  estate  in  this  present  world,  he 
urged  very  earnestly  St.  Paul's  words,  "  only  in  the  Lordf  :'' 
whereupon  he  demandeth  of  them  that  think  they  may  do  the 
contrary,  what  Scripture  they  can  shew  where  (rod  hath 
dispensed  and  granted  license  to  do  against  that  which  the 
blessed  Apostle  so  strictly  doth  enjoin  :  and  because  in 
defence  it  might  perhaps  be  replied,  "  Seeing  God  doth  will 
'^  that  couples  which  are  married  when  both  are  infidels, 
"  if  either  party  chance  to  be  after  converted  unto  Christianity, 
"  this  should  not  make  separation  between  them,  as  long  as 
"  the  unconverted  was  willing  to  retain  thi  other  on  whom 
"  the  grace  of  Christ  had  shined ;    wherefore  then  should 

*  T.  C.  1.  il.  p.  8o :   "  And  that  "  whatsoever  pleaseth  Dot  the  Lord, 

"  in   indifferent   things  it   is   not  "  displeaseth  him,  and  with  hart  is 

"  enough  that  they  be  not  against  "  received/  "  lib.  ii.  ad  Uxorem. 

"  the  word,  but  that  they  be  accord-  t  i  Cor.  vii.  39.    Ad  Uxor.  1.  iL 

'f  ing  to  the  word,  it  may  appear  by  c.  a.  [p.  198.] 
''  other  places,  where  he  saith,  *That 
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that  lei  the  making  of  marriage^  which  doth  not  dissolye  BOOKn. 

marriage  being  made  ?  '^   after  great  reasons  shewed  why lll-^ 

God  doth  in  converts  being  married  allow  continuance  with 
infidels^  and  yet  disallow  that  the  faithfxd  when  they  are  free 
should  enter  into  bonds  of  wedlock  with  such^  condudeth  in 
the  end  concerning  those  women  that  so  marry^  "  They  that 

please  not  the   Lord  do   even  thereby  offend  the  Lord ; 

they  do  even  thereby  throw  themselves  into  evil*;^'  that 
is  to  say^  while  they  please  him  not  by  marrying  in  him^ 
they  do  that  whereby  they  incur  his  displeasure;  they  make 
an  offer  of  themselves  into  the  service  of  that  enemy  with 
whose  servants  they  link  themselves  in  so  near  a  bond.  What 
one  syllable  is  there  in  all  this  prejudicial  any  way  to  that 
which  we  hold?  For  the  words  of  Tertullian  as  they  are  by 
them  alleged  are  two  ways  misunderstood ;  both  in  the  former 
partj  where  that  is  extended  generally  to  ^' all  things^'  in  the 
neuter  gender^  which  he  speaketh  in  the  feminine  gender  of 
women's  persons;  and  in  the  latter^  where  ^'received  with 
''  hurt"  is  put  instead  of  "  wilful  incurring  that  which  is  evil/' 
And  so  in  sum  Tertullian  doth  neither  mean  nor  say  as  is 
pretended^  ^'Whatsoever  pleaseth  not  the  Lord  displeaseth 
''  him,  and  with  hurt  is  received ;''  but,  ''Those  women  that 
"  please  not  the  Lord''  by  their  kind  of  marrying  "  do  even 
"  thereby  offend  the  Lord,  they  do  even  thereby  throw  them** 
"  selves  into  evil." 

[7.]  Somewhat  more  show  there  is  in  a  second  place  of 
Tertullian,  which  notwithstanding  when  we  have  examined 
it  will  be  found  as  the  rest  aref*     The  Roman  emperor's 

*  <'  Quae  Domino  non  placent,  **  that  the  argument  of  the  Scrip- 

"  utique  Dominum  offeDdunt,  utique  **  tures  negatively  holdeth  not  only 

'*  Maio  se  inferunt."    [Tertull.  ad  **  in  the  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical 

Uxor.  lih.  ii.  c.  7.]  *'  discipline,  but  even  in  matters  ar« 

t  T. C.  lib.  ii.  p.  8 1 .  ''And  to  come  '*  bitrary,  and  variable  by  the  advice 

''  yet  nearer,  where  he   disputeth  "  of  the  Church.    Where  it  is  not 

**  against  the  wearing  of  crown  or  ''  enough  that  they  be  not  forbidden, 

**  garland,  (which  is  indifferent  of  ''  unless  there  be  some  word  which 

'*  itself,)  to  those  which  objecting  "  doth  permit  the  use  of  them ;  it 

asked,  where  the  Scripture  sai^ .  "  is  not  enough  that  the  Scripture 

that  a   man   might  not  wear  a  "  speaketh  not  against  them,  un« 

crown,  he  answereth  by  asking,  '*  less  it  speak  for  them;  and  finally, 

where  the  Scripture  saith  that  they  ''  where   it    displeaseth   the    Lord 

**  may  wear.    And  unto  them  re-  "  which  pleaseth  him  not :  we  [onel 

''  plying  that '  it  it  permitted  which  ''  must  of  necessity  have  the  word 

"  18  not  forbidden,'  he  answereth,  "  of  his  mouth  to  declare  his  plea- 

"  that '  it  is  forbidden  which  is  not  **  sure." 
permitted.'     Whereby  appeareth 
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BooKn.  custom  was  at  certain  solemn  times  to  bestow  on  his  soldiers 
— ill!—  a  donative;  which  donati\e  they  received  wearing  garlands 
upon  their  heads.  There  were  in  the  time  of  the  emperors 
Severus  and  Antoninus^  manj^  who  being  soldiers  had  been 
converted  unto  Christy  and  notwithstanding  continued  still 
in  that  military  course  of  life.  In  which  number^  one  man 
there  was  amongst  all  the  rest^  who  at  such  a  time  coming  to 
the  tribune  of  the  army  to  receive  his  donative^  came  bat  with 
a  garland  in  his  hand^  and  not  in  such  sort  as  others  did. 
The  tribune  offended  hereat  demandeth  what  this  great 
singularity  should  mean.  To  whom  _theL. soldier^  Christianus 
tuMy  '^  I  am  a  Christian.^'  Many  there  were  so  besides  him 
which  yet  did  otherwise  at  that  time;  whereupon  grew  a 
question^  whether  a  Christian  soldier  might  herein  do  as  the 
unchristian  did^  and  wear  as  they  wore.  Many  of  them 
which  were  very  sound  in  Christian  belief  did  rather  commend 
the  zeal  of  this  man  than  approve  his  action. 

Tertidlian  was  at  the  same  time  a  Montanist^  and  an  enemy 
unto  the  church  for  condemning  that  prophetical  spirit  which 
Montanus  and  his  followers  did  boast  they  had  received^  as  if 
in  them  Christ  had  performed  his  last  promise;  as  if  to  them 
he  had  sent  the  Spirit  that  should  be  their  perfecter  and  final 
instructor  in  the  mysteries  of  Christian  truth.  Which  exul- 
ceration  of  mind  made  him  apt  to  take  all  occasions  of  con- 
ti*adiction.  Wherefore  in  honour  of  that  action^  and  to  gall 
their  minds  who  did  not  so  much  commend  it^  he  wrote  his 
book  Be  Corona  Militis,  not  dissembling  the  stomach  where- 
with h^  wrote  it*  For  first,  the  man  he  commendeth  as 
^'  one  more  constant  than  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  who  pre- 
"  Slimed/^  saith  he,  "  that  they  might  well  enough  serve  two 
''  Lords  f.^'  Afterwards  choler  somewhat  more  rising  with 
him,  he  addeth,  ^'  It  doth  even  remain  that  they  should  also 
''  devise  how  to  rid  themselves  of  his  martyrdoms,  towards 
"  the  prophecies  of  whose  Holy  Spirit  they  have  ahready 
*^  shewed  their  disdain.  They  mutter  that  their  good  and 
"  long  peace  is  now  in  hazard.  I  doubt  not  but  some  of  them 
*^  send  the  Scriptures  before,  truss  up  bag  and  baggage,  make 
''  themselves  in  a  readiness  that  they  may  fly  from  city  to 
city.     For  that  is  the  only  point  of  the  Gospel  which  they 

*  [Caracalla.]  f  Tert.  do  Conm.  Milit.  e«  x. 
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'^  are  careful  not  to  forget.     I  know  even  their  pastors  very  book  ii. 

''  well  what  men  they  are ;    in  peace  lions,  harts  in  time ^^ 

''  of  trouble  and  fear/^  Now  these  men,  saith  Tertullian, 
''  they  nfiist  be  answered  where  we  do  find  it  written  in 
'^  Scripture  that  a  Christian  man  may  not  wear  a  garland/^ 

And  as  men^s  speeches  uttered  in  heat  of  distempered 
affection  have  oftentimes  much  more  eagerness  than  weight, 
so  he  that  shall  mark  the  proofs  alleged  and  the  answers  to 
things  objected  in  that  book  will  now  and  then  perhaps  espy 
the  like  imbecility.  Such  is  that  argument  whereby  they  that 
wore  on  their  heads  garlands  are  charged  as  transgressors  of 
nature's  law,  and  guilty  of  sacrilege  against  God  the  Lord 
of  nature,  inasmuch  a£  flowers  in  such  sort  worn  can  neither 
be  smelt  nor  seen  well  by  those  that  wear  them ;  and  God 
made  flowers  sweet  and  beautiftd,  that  being  seen  and  smelt 
unto  they  might  so  delight.  Neither  doth  TertuUian  bewray 
this  weakness  in  striking  only,  but  also  in  repelling  their 
strokes  with  whom  he  contendeth.  They  ask,  saith  he, 
^'  What  Scripture  is  there  which  doth  teach  that  we  should 
"  not  be  crowned  ?  And  what  Scripture  is  there  which  doth 
"  teach  that  we  should?  For  in  requiring  on  the  contrary 
'^  part  the  aid  of  Scripture,  they  do  give  sentence  beforehand 
''  that  their  part  ought  also  by  Scripture  to  be  aided/' 
Which  answer  is  of  no  great  force.  There  is  no  necessity, 
that  if  I  confess  I  ought  not  to  do  that  which  the  Scripture 
forbiddeth  me,  I  should  thereby  acknowledge  myself  bound 
to  do  nothing  which  the  Scripture  commandeth  me  not.  For 
many  inducements  besides  Scripture  may  lead  me  to  that, 
which  if  Scripture  be  against,  they  all  give  place  and  are  of 
no  value,  yet  otherwise  are  strong  and  effectual  to  persuade. 

Which  thing  himself  well  enough  understanding,  and  being 
not  igncfrant  that  Scripture  in  many  things  doth  neither  com- 
mand nor  forbid,  but  use  silence;  his  resolution  in  fine  is, 
that  in  the  church  a  number  of  things  are  strictly  observed, 
whereof  no  law  of  Scripture  maketh  mention  one  way  or 
other;  that  of  things  once  received  and  confirmed  by  use 
long  usage  is  a  law  sufiicient ;  that  in  civil  affairs,  when  there 
is  no  other  law,  custom  itself  doth  stand  for  law ;  that  inas- 
much as  law  doth  stand  upon  reason,  to  allege  reason  serveth 
as  well  as  to  cite  Scripture;   that  whatsoever  is  reasonable. 
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of  custom  is  great  j  finallj^  that  the  custom  of  Christuuis 
was  then  and  had  been  a  long  time  not  to  wear  garlands^  and 
therefore  that  undoubtedly  thej  did  offend  who  presumed  to 
violate  such  a  custom  bj  not  observing  that  things  the  veiy 
inveterate  observation  whereof  was  a  law  sufficient  to  bind  all 
men  to  observe  it,  unless  they  could  shew  some  higher  law,  some 
law  of  Scriptiure,  to  the  contrary.  This  presupposed,  it  may 
stand  then  very  well  with  strength  and  soundness  of  reason, 
even  thus  to  answer,  ^^  Whereas  they  ask  what  Scripture  for- 
'^  biddeth  them  to  wear  a  garland ;  we  are  in  this  case  rather 
'^  to  demand  what  Scripture  commandeth  them.  They  cannot 
^^  here  allege  that  it  is  permitted  which  is  not  forbidden  them ; 

(/'  no,  that  is  forbidden  them  which  is  not  permitted.'^  For 
long-received  custom  forbidding  them  to  do  as  they  did,  (if 
so  be  it  did  forbid  them,)  there  was  no  excuse  in  the  world 
to  justify  their  act,  unless  in  the  Scripture  they  cauM  shew 
some  law,  that  did  license  them  thus  to  break  a  received 
custom. 

^  Now  whereas  in  all  the  books  of  Tertullian  besides  there  is 
not  so  much  found  as  in  that  one,  to  prove  not  only  that  we 
may  do  but  that  we  ought  to  do  sundry  things  which  the 
Scripture  commandeth  not;  out  of  that  very  book  these 
sentences  are  brought  to  make  us  believe  that  Tertullian  was 
of  a  clean  contrary  mind.  We  cannot  therefore  hereupon 
yield;  we  cannot  grant,  that  hereby  is  made  manifest  the 
argument  of  Scripture  negatively  to  be  of  force,  not  only 
in  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  but  even  in  matters 
arbitrary.  For  Tertullian  doth  plainly  hold  even  in  that  book, 
that  neither  the  matter  which  he  entreateth  of  was  arbitrary 
but  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  received  custom  of  the  Church 
did  tie  and  bind  them  not  to  wear  garlands  as  the  heathens 
did;  yea,  and  Airther  also  he  reckoneth  up  particularly  a 
number  of  things,  whereof  he  expressly  concludeth,  ''Harum 
^^  et  aliarum  ejusmodi  disciplinarum  si  legem  expostules  Scrip- 
'^  turarum,  nullam  invenies''^  ;^^  which  is  as  much  as  if  he  had 
said  in  express  words,  ^'Many  things  there  are  which  con- 
cern the  discipline  of  the  Church  and  the  duties  of  men, 
which  to  abrogate  and  take  away  the  Scripture  negatively 

*  Tert.  de  Corona  Milit.  c.  4. 
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observed^  yea^  although  no  Scripture  be  found  which 
requireth  any  such  thing/^  Tertullian  therefore  undoubt- 
edly doth  not  in  this  book  shew  himself  to  be  of  the  same 
mind  with  them  by  whom  his  name  is  pretended. 

"W.*  But  sith  the  sacred  Scriptures  themselves  afford  The  first 
oftentimes  such  arguments  as  are  taken  from  divine  authority  JSSiyour- 
both  one  way  and  other ;    ''  The   Lord  hath  commanded^  ed  to  be 
'^  therefore  it  must  be;^'  and  again  in  like  sort^  ^^  He  hath  by  the 
'^  not,  therefore  it  must  not  be  /'  some  certainty  concerning  ®^*"®!? 
this  point  seemeth  requisite  to  be  set  down.  disputing 

God  himself  can  neither  possibly  err,  nor  lead  into  error.  ^^^-IJ"® 
For  this  cause  his  testimonies,  whatsoever  he  affirmeth,  are  negatiyely. 
always  truth  and  most  infaUible  certainty. 

Yea  further,  because  the  things  that  proceed  from  him  are 
perfect  without  any  manner  of  defect  or  maim  \  it  cannot  be 
but  that  the  words  of  his  mouth  are  absolute,  and  lack  nothing 
which  they  should  have  for  performance  of  that  thing  where- 
unto  they  tend.  Whereupon  it  foUoweth,  that  the  end  being 
known  whereunto  he  directeth  his  speech,  the  argument  even 
negatively  is  evermore  strong  and  forcible  concerning  those 
things  that  are  apparently  requisite  unto  the  same  end.  As 
for  example :  Ood  intending  to  set  down  sundry  times  that 

*  T.  C.  1. 11.  p.  48.'    ''  It  is  not  **  entered  into  covenant  with  the 

"  bard  to  shew  that  the  Prophets  ''  Gibeonites,  Joshua  ix.  14.     And 

**  have   reasoned   negatively.      As  *^  yet  that  covenant  was  not  made 

when  in  the  person  of  the  Lord  "  contrary  unto  any  commandment 

the    Prophet   saith,    Whereof  I  "  of  God.    Moreover,  we  read  that 

have  not  spoken^  Jer.  ziz.  5.    And  **  when  David  bad  taken  this  coun- 

wkich  never  entered  into  my  heart,  "  sel,  to  build  a  temple  unto  the 

''Jer.    vii.    31.      And    where   he  '' Lord,  albeit  the  Lord  had  revealed 

"  condemnetn  them  because  they  "  before  in   his  word    that   there 

*'  have  not  asked  counsel  at  the  "  should  be  such  a  standing-place, 

"  mouth  of  the  Lord,  Isai.  xxx,  2.  "  where  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and 

''  And  it  may  be  shewed  that  the  "  the  service  should  have  a  certain 

same  kind  of  argument  hath  been  "  abiding ;  and  albeit  there  was  no 

used  in  things  which  are  not  of  "  word  of  God  which  forbade  David 

"  the  substance  of  salvation  or  dam-  "  to  build  the  temple ;  yet  the  Lord 

"  nation,  and  whereof  there  was  no  "  (with  commendation  of  his  good 

**  commandment  to  the   contrary,  "  affection  and  zeal  he  had  to  the 

"  (as  in  the  former  there  was.  Levit.  ''advancement  of  his  glory)  con- 

"  xviii.  31 ;  and  xz.  3 ;  Deut.  zvii.  "  dudelh  against  David's  resolution 

"  16.)    In  Joshua  the  children  of  "  to  build  the  temple  with  this  rea- 

"  Israel  are  charged  by  the  Prophet  "  son,  namely,  that  he  had  given 

"  that  they  askeu  not  counsel  at  the  "  no  commandment  of   this  who 

"mouth  of  the  Lord,  whea  they  "  should  build  it.  i  Cbron.  zvii.  6." 
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BooKn.   which  in  Angels  is  most  excellent^  hath  not  anywhere  spoken 

*-^  so  highly  of  them  as  he  hath  of  our  Lord  and  Savionr  Jesas 

Christ ;  therefore  they  are  not  in  dignity  equal  unto  him.     It 
is  the  Apostle  St.  Paulas  argument. 

[s.]  The  purpose  of  God  was  to  teach  his  people^  both  unto 
whom  they  should  offer  sacrifice^  and  what  sacrifice  was  to  be 
offered.  To  bum  their  sons  in  fire  unto  Baal  he  did  not 
command  them,  he  spake  no  such  thing,  neither  came  it  into 
his  mind ;  therefore  this  they  ought  not  to  have  done.  Which 
argument  the  Prophet  Jeremy  useth  more  than  onoe,  as  beings 
so  effectual  and  strong,  that  although  the  thing  he  reproveth 
were  not  only  not  commanded  but  forbidden  them''^,  and  that 
expressly;  yet  the  Prophet  chooseth  rather  to  charge  them 
with  the  fault  of  making  a  law  unto  themselves,  than  with  the 
crime  of  transgressing  a  law  which  God  had  made.  For 
when  the  Lord  hath  once  himself  precisely  set  down  a  form 
of  executing  that  wherein  we  are  to  serve  him;  the  fault 
appeareth  greater  to  do  that  which  we  are  not,  than  not  to  do 
that  which  we  are  commanded.  Li  this  we  seem  to  charge 
the  law  of  God  with  hardness  only,  in  that  with  foolishness ; 
in  this  we  shew  ourselves  weak  and  unapt  to  be  doers  of  his 
will,  in  that  we  take  upon  us  to  be  controllers  of  his  wisdom ; 
in  this  we  fail  to  perform  the  thing  which  Gt>d  seeth  meet, 
convenient,  and  good,  in  that  we  presume  to  see  what  is  meet 
and  convenient  better  than  God  himself.  Li  those  actions 
therefore  the  whole  form  whereof  Gt)d  hath  of  purpose  set 
down  to  be  observed,  we  may  not  otherwise  do  than  exactly 
as  he  hath  prescribed ;  in  such  things  negative  arguments  are 
strong. 

[3.]  Again,  with  a  negative  argument  David  is  pressed 
concerning  the  purpose  he  had  to  build  a  temple  unto  the 
Lord;  '^Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Thou  shalt  not  build  me  a 
"  house  to  dwell  in.  Wheresoever  I  have  walked  with  all 
"  Israel,  spake  I  one  word  to  any  of  the  judges  of  Israel, 
''  whom  I  commanded  to  feed  my  people,  saying,  Why  have 
'^  ye  not  built  me  an  house  t  ?  The  Jews  urged  with  a 
negative  argument  touching  the  aid  which  they  sought  at  the 
hands  of  the  King  of  Egypt;  ''Woe  to  those  rebellious 
*'  children,  saith  the   Lord,  which  walk  forth  to  go  down 

*  Levit.  3nrili.  ai ;  xx.  3 ;   Deut.  zviii.  10.  f  i  Chron.  xvii.  6. 
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"  into  Egypt,  and  have  not  asked  oounsel  at  my  mouth ;  to   book  n. 

''strengthen  themselves  with  the  strength  of  Pharaoh*/^ 

Finally,  the  league  of  Joshua  with  the  Gibeonites  is  likewise 
with  a  negative  argument  touched.  It  was  not  sa  it  should 
be :  and  why  ?  the  Lord  gave  them  not  that  advice  j  "  They 
"  sought  not  counsel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  f" 

By  the  virtue  of  which  examples  if  any  man  shall  suppose 
the  force  of  negative  arguments  approved,  when  they  are  taken 
from  Scripture  in  such  sort  as  we  in  this  question  are  pressed 
therewith,  they  greatly  deceive  themselves.  For  unto  which 
of  all  these  was  it  said  that  they  had  done  amiss,  in  purposing 
to  do  or  in  doing  any  thing  at  all  which  ''  the  Scripture'^  com- 
manded them  not?  Our  question  is.  Whether  all  be  sin 
which  is  done  without  direction  by  Scripture,  and  not.  Whe- 
ther the  Israelites  did  at  any  time  amiss  by  following  their 
own  minds  without  asking  counsel  of  God.  No,  it  was  that 
people^s  singular  privilege,  a  favour  which  Qt)d  vouchsafed 
them  above  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  in  the  affairs  of  their 
estate  which  were  not  determinable  one  way  or  other  by  the 
Scripture,  himself  gave  them  extraordinarily  direction  and 
coimsel  as  oft  as  they  sought  it  at  his  hands.  Thus  Gt>d  did 
first  by  speech  unto  Moses,  after  by  Urim  and  Thummim  unto 
priests,  lastly  by  dreams  and  visions  unto  prophets,  from  whom 
in  such  cases  they  were  to  receive  the  answer  of  God. 

Concerning  Joshua  therefore,  thus  spake  the  Lord  unto 
Moses,  saying,  "  He  shall  stand  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  who 
"  shall  ask  cotmsel  for  him  by  the  judgment  of  Urim  before 
"  the  Lord  I  /'  whereof  had  Joshua  been  mindful,  the  fraud 
of  the  Gibeonites  could  not  so  smoothly  have  passed  unespied 
till  there  was  no  help. 

The  Jews  had  prophets  to  have  resolved  them  from  the 
mouth  of  God  himself  whether  Egyptian  aids  should  profit 
them,  yea  or  no ;  but  they  thought  themselves  wise  enough, 
and  him  unworthy  to  be  of  their  counsel.  In  this  respect 
therefore  was  their  reproof  though  sharp  yet  just,  albeit  there 
had  been  no  charge  precisely  given  them  that  they  should 
always  take  heed  of  Egypt. 

But  as  for  David,  to  think  that  he  did  evil  in  determining 
to  build  God  a  temple,  because  there  was  in  Scripture  no 

*  Isaiah  xzx.  i,a,  f  Josh.ix.  14.  X  Numb,  zxyii*  ai. 
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TOOK  n.  oommandment  that  he  shoold  build  it^  were  veiy  injurious  : 

the  purpose  of  his  heart  was  religious  and  godly,  the  act  most 

worthy  of  honour  and  renown ;  neither  could  Nathan  choose 
but  admire  his  virtuous  intent,  eichort  him  to  go  forward,  and 
beseech  God  to  prosper  him  therein''''.  But  Gk>d  saw  the 
endless  troubles  which  David  should  be  subject  unto  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  regiment,  and  therefore  gave  charge 
to  defer  so  good  a  work  to  the  days  of  tranquillity  and  peace, 
wherein  it  might  without  interruption  be  performed.  David 
supposed  that  it  could  not  stand  with  the  duiy  which  he  owed 
unto  God,  to  set  himself  in  a  house  of  cedar-trees,  and  to 
behold  the  ark  of  the  Lord^s  covenant  imsetUed.  This 
opinion  the  Lord  abateth,  by  causing  Nathan  to  shew  him 
plainly,  that  it  should  be  no  more  imputed  unto  him  for  a 
fault  than  it  had  been  unto  the  Judges  of  Israel  before  him, 
his  case  being  the  same  which  theirs  was,  their  times  not  more 
unquiet  than  his,  not  more  unfit  for  such  an  action. 

Wherefore  concerning  the  force  of  negative  arguments  so 
taken  &om  the  authority  of  Scripture  as  by  us  they  are  denied, 
there  is  in  all  this  less  than  nothing. 

[4.]  And  touching  that  which  unto  this  purpose  is  borrowed 
from  the  controversy  sometime  handled  between  M.  Harding  f 
and  the  worthiest  divine  that  Christendom  hath  bred  for  the 
space  of  some  hundreds  of  years,  who  being  brought  up 
together  in  one  Universiiy,  it  fell  out  in  them  which  was 
spoken  of  two  others,  '^  They  learned  in  the  same  that  which 
^'  in  contrary  camps  they  did  practise  %  '/*  of  these  two  the 
one  objecting  that  with  us  arguments  taken  from  authority 


*  I  Chron.  xvii.  a. 

t  T.  C.  1.  ii.  p.  50 :  "  M.  Harding 
''  reproacheth  the  Bishop  of  Salis* 
**  bury  with  this  kind  of  reasoninff ; 
**  unto  whom  the  Bishop  answereth, 
"  *  The  argument  of  authority  nega- 
**  tively  is  taken  to  be  good,  when- 
**  soever  proof  is  taken  of  God's 
**  word ;  and  is  used  not  only  bv  us, 
**  but  also  by  many  of  the  Catholic 
'*  Fathers.'  A  little  after  he  shew- 
**  eth  the  reason  why  the  argument 
*^  of  authority  of  the  Scripture  ne- 
"  gatively  is  good  ;  namely,  '  For 
*'  that  the  word  of  God  is  perfect.' 
**  In  another  place  unto  M.  Harding 


casting  him  in  the  teeth  with  ne- 
gative arguments,  he  allegeth 
places  out  of  Irenseus,  Ghryso- 
stom,  Leo,  which  reasoned  ne^- 
tively  of  the  authority  of  the  Scnp- 
**  tures.  The  places  which  he  al- 
legeth be  very  full  and  plain 
in  generality,  without  any  such 
restraints  as  the  answerer  imagin- 
"  eth ;  as  thev  are  there  to  be  seen." 
t  Veil.  Paterc.  "  Jugurtha  ac 
''  Marius  sub  eodem  Africano  mili- 
''tantes,  in  iisdem  castris  didicere 
«  (juae  postea  in  contrariia  facerent." 
[1.  li.  c.  9.] 
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negatively  are  over  common^  the  Bishop's  answer  hereunto  book  n. 

is,  that  ''  *  This  kind  of  argxunent  is  thought  to  be  good,  — '— — 

'^  whensoever  proof  is  taken  of  Gt)d's  word ;  and  is  used  not 

'^  only  bj  us,  but  also  by  St.  Paul,  and  by  many  of  the  Catholic 

^'  Fathers.   St.  Paul  saith^  God  said  not  unto  Abraham,  ^  In 

''  thy  seeds  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed :'  but^ 

'^  ^  In  thy  seed,  which  is  Christ :'  and  thereof  he  thought  he 

^'  made  a  good  argument  f-     Likewise,  saith  Origen,  '  The 

''  bread  which  the  Lord  gave  unto  his  disciples,  saying  unto 

''  them.  Take  and  eat^  he  deferred  not,  nor  commanded  to  be 

''  reserved  till  the  next  dayj.'     Such  arguments  Origen  and 

''  other  learned  Fathers  thought  to  stand  for  good,  whatsoever 

"  misliking  Master  Harding  hath  found  in  them.     This  kind 

''  of  proof  is  thought  to  hold  in  God's  commandments,  for 

'^  that  they  be  full  and  perfect :    and  God  hath  specially 

"  charged  us,  that  we  should  neither  put  to  them  nor  take 

^^  fronb  them ;  and  therefore  it  seemeth  good  unto  them  that 

''  have  learned  of  Christ,  Unus  est  Magister  vester^  Christus  §, 

'^  and  have  heard  the  voice  of  God  the  Father  &om  heaven, 

'^  Ipmm  audite  ||.     But  unto  them  that  add  to  the  word  of 

'•^  God  what  them  listeth^  and  make  God's  will  subject  unto 

^'  their  will,  and  break  God's  commandments  for  their  own 

^'  tradition's  sake,  unto  them  it  seemeth  not  good." 

Again,  the  English  Apology  alleging  the  example  of  the 
Greeks,  how  they  have  neither  private  masses,  nor  mangled 
sacraments,  nor  purgatories,  nor  pardons ;  it  pleaseth  Master 
Harding  to  jest  out  the  matter,  to  use  the  help  of  his  wits 
where  strength  of  truth  failed  him^  and  to  answer  with  scoffing 
at  negatives.  The  Bishop's  defence  in  this  case  is1[,  "  The 
"  ancient  learned  Fathers  having  to  deal  with  impudent 
^^  heretics,  that  in  defence  of  their  errors  avouched  the  judg« 
''  ment  of  all  the  old  bishops  and  doctors  that  had  been  before 
''  them,  and  the  general  consent  of  the  primitive  and  whole 
'^  universal  Church,  and  that  with  as  good  regard  of  truth 
"  and  as  faithfidly  as  you  do  now ;  the  better  to  discover  the 
'^  shameless  boldness  and  nakedness  of  their  doctrine,  were 
'^  oftentimes  likewise  forced  to  use  the  negative,  and  so  to 

*  FReply  to  M.  Harding's  An-  an.  ed.  Bened.] 

twer.t    Art,i,  Divis.  29.  [p.  51,  ed.  §  Matt,  zxiii.  8. 10. 

161 1.1  II  Matt.  xvii.  5. 

t  6al.  iii.  16,  if  Defens.  par.  v.  cap,  15,  divis.  i. 

i  Orig.  in  Levit.  Horn.  5.   ft.  ii. 
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BOOK  n.  <^  drive  the  same  heretics^  as  we  do  you,  to  prove  their  aflirm- 

—  "  atives,  which  thing  to  do  it  was  never  possible.      "Hie 

'^  ancient  father  Irenseus  thus  stayed  himself,  as  we  do,  by 
'^  the  negative  "^j  '  Hoc  neqUe  Prophetse  prsedicaverunt,  neque 
'^  Dominus  docuit,  neque  Apostoli  tradidemnt;'  'This  thing 
neither  did  the  Prophets  publish,  nor  our  Lord  teach,  nor 
the  Apostles  deliver/  By  a  like  negative  Chrysostom  saithf^ 
''  'This  tree  neither  Paul  planted,  nor  Apollos  watered,  nor 
''  God  increased/  In  like  sort  Leo  saith|, '  What  needetii  it 
''  to  believe  that  thing  that  neither  the  Law  hath  taught,  nor 
''  the  Prophets  have  spoken,  nor  the  Gt)8pel  hath  preached, 
"  nor  the  Apostles  have  delivered  ?^  And  again  §,  '  How  are 
''  the  new  devices  brought  in  that  our  Fathers  never  knew?^ 
St.  Augustine,  having  reckoned  up  a  gpreat  number  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rome,  by  a  general  negative  saith  thus|| ;  ^  In 
"  all  this  order  of  succession  of  bishops  there  is  not  one 
"  bishop  found  that  was  a  Donatist/  St.  Gregory  being  him- 
''  self  a  Bishop  of  Bome,  and  writing  against  the  title  of  Uni^ 
''  vereal  Bishop,  saith  thus  %  '  None  of  all  my  predecessors 
''  ever  consented  to  use  this  ungodly  title  j  no  Bishop  of  Borne 
''  ever  took  upon  him  this  name  of  singularity.'  By  such  ne^* 
"  gatives,  M.  Harding,  we  reprove  the  vanity  and  novelty  of 
"  your  religion ;  we  tell  you,  none  of  the  catholic  ancient 
''  learned  Fathers,  either  Greek  or  Latin,  ever  used  either 
"  your  private  mass,  or  your  half  communion,  or  your  bar- 
"  barous  unknown  prayers.  Paul  never  planted  them,  Apollos 
"  never  watered  them,  God  never  increased  them  j  they  are 
''  of  yourselves,  they  are  not  of  God.'' 

In  all  this  there  is  not  a  syllable  which  any  way  crosseth  us. 
For  concerning  arguments  negative  even  taken  fiom  human 
authority,  they  are  here  proved  to  be  in  some  cases  very  strong 
and  forcible.  They  are  not  in  our  estimation  idle  reproofs, 
when  the  authors  of  needless  innovations  are  opposed  with 
such  negatives  as  that  of  Leo,  ''  How  are  these  new  devices 
''  brought  in  which  our  Fathers  never  knew?''  When  their 
grave  and  reverend  superiors  do  reckon  up  unto  them  as 
Augustine  did  unto  the  Donatists>  lai^e  catalogues  of  Fathers 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  I.  $  Epi8t.xcvii.  c.5. 

t  De  incomp.  nat.  Dei,  Horn.  3.  ||  Epist.  clxv.  [al.  53.  t.  ii.  lai.] 

t.  vi.  403.  %  Lib.  iy.  £p.  33. 
X  Epifit.  zciii.  e.  ta. 
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wondered  at  for  their  wisdom^  piety^  and  learnings  amongst  book  il 
whom  for  so  many  ages  before  ns  no  one  did  ever  so  think  of  — '- — — 


the  Church's  affairs  as  now  the  world  doth  begin  to  be  per- 
suaded ;  snrely  by  us  they  are  not  taught  to  take  exception 
hereat,  because  such  arguments  are  negative.  Much  less  when 
the  like  are  taken  from  the  sacred  authority  of  Scripture,  if 
the  matter  itself  do  bear  them.  For  in  truth  the  question  is 
not,  whether  an  argument  from  Scripture  negatively  may  be 
good,  but  whether  it  be  so  generally  good,  that  in  all  actions 
men  may  urge  it.  The  Fathers  I  grant  do  use  very  general 
and  large  terms,  even  as  Hiero  the  king  did  in  speaking  of 
Archimedes,  ''  From  henceforward,  whatsoever  Archimedes 
''  speaketh,  it  must  be  believed.^'  His  meaning  was  not 
that  Archimedes  could  simply  in  nothing  be  deceived,  but 
that  he  had  in  such  sort  approved  his  skiU,  that  he  seemed 
worthy  of  credit  for  ever  after  in  matters  appertaining  unto 
the  science  he  was  skilful  in.  In  speaking  thus  largely  it  is 
presumed  that  men's  speeches  will  be  taken  according  to  the 
matter  whereof  they  speak.  Let  any  man  therefore  that  car- 
rieth  indifferency  of  judgment  peruse  the  bishop's  speeches, 
and  consider  well  of  those  negatives  concerning  Scripture, 
whiiA  he  produceth  out  of  Irenseus,  Chrysostom  and  Leo; 
which  three  are  chosesi  from  among  the  residue,  because  the 
sentences  of  the  others  (even  as  one  of  theirs  also)  do  make 
for  defence  of  negative  argxmients  taken  from  human  authorityj 
and  not  frt)m  divine  only.  They  mention  no  more  restraint 
in  the  one  than  in  the  other ;  yet  I  think  themselves  will  not 
hereby  judge,  that  the  Fathers  took  both  to  be  strong,  without 
restraint  unto  any  special  kind  of  matter  wherein  they  held 
such  arguments  forcible.  Nor  doth  the  bishop  either  say  or 
prove  any  more,  than  that  an  argument  in  some  kinds  of  mat- 
ter may  be  good,  although  taken  negatively  from  Scripture. 

VII.  An  earnest  desire  to  draw  all  things  unto  the  deter-  Their  opin- 
mination  of  bare  and  naked  Scripture  hath  caused  here  much  ^^i^  the 
pains  to  be  taken  in  abating  the  estimation  and  credit  of  man.  force  of 
Which  if  we  labour  to  maintain  as  far  as  bruth  and  reason  will  ^[ken^^m 
bear,  let  not  any  think  that  we  travel  about  a  matter  not  ^"™*^  ^' 

\  -ii»  ^       -n        1  o    11     1    •       1      1*  •      .  thontyfor 

greatly  needful.     For  the  scope  of  all  their  pleading  against  the  order- 
man's  authority  is,  to  overthrow  such  orders,  laws,  and  con-  ™f^^®  ^ " 
stitutions  in  the  Church,  as  depending  thereupon  if  they  should  persua- 

v,.  aoiuL 
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— '. face  nor  memory  of  Chnrch  to  continue  long  in  the  world,  the 

world  especiallj  being  such  afi  now  it  is.  That  which  they 
have  in  this  case  spoken  I  would  for  brevity's  sake  let  pass, 
but  that  the  drift  of  their  speech  being  so  dangerous,  their 
words  are  not  to  be  neglected. 

[2.]  Wherefore  to  say  that  simply  an  argument  taken  from 
man's  authority  doth  hold  no  way,  "  neither  affirmatively  nor 
'^  negatively*,''  is  hard.  By  a  man's  authority  we  here 
understand  the  force  which  his  word  hath. for  the  assurance 
of  another's  mind  that  buildeth  upon  it ;  as  the  Apostle  some- 
what did  upon  their  report  of  the  house  of  Chloef ;  and  the 
Samaritans  in  a  matter  of  far  greater  moment  upon  the  report 
of  a  simple  woman.  For  so  it  is  said  in  St.  John's  Grospel, 
"  Many  of  the  Samaritans  of  that  city  believed  in  him  for  the 
*^  saying  of  the  woman,  which  testified.  He  hath  told  me  all 
''  things  that  ever  I  didj." 

The  strength  of  man's  authority  is  affirmatively  such  that 
the  weightiest  afiairs  in  the  world  depend  thereon.  In  judg- 
ment and  justice  are  not  hereupon  proceedings  grounded? 
Saith  not  the  Law  that  "  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  wit- 
'*  nesses  every  word  shaU  be  confirmed  §  ?"  This  the  law  of 
God  would  not  say,  if  there  were  in  a  man's  testimony  no 
force  at  all  to  prove  any  thing. 

And  if  it  be  admitted  that  in  matter  of  fact  there  is  some 
credit  to  be  given  to  the  testimony  of  man,  but  not  in  matter 
of  opinion  and  judgment ;  we  see  the  contrary  both  acknow- 
ledged and  universally  practised  also  throughout  the  world. 
The  sentences  of  wise  and  expert  men  were  never  but  highly 
esteemed.  Let  the  title  of  a  man's  right  be  called  in  question; 
are  we  not  bold  to  rely  and  build  upon  the  judgment  of  such 
as  are  famous  for  their  skill  in  the  laws  of  this  land  ?    Li 

♦  T.C.  lib.L  p.  25.  [13,]  "When  "therefore  this  argament  neither 

"  the  question  is  of  the  authority  of  "  affirmatively  nor  nefj^atively  com- 

*'  a  man,  it  holdeth  neither  affirm-  **  pelleth  the  hearer,  but  only  in- 

"  atively  nor  negatively,  l^e  reason  ''  duceth  him  to  some  liking  or  dis- 

"  is,  because  the  infirmity  of  man  "  liking    of  that   for  which  it  ia 

"  can  neither  attain  to  the  perfection  "  brought,  and  is  rather  for  an  ora- 

"  of  any  thing  whereby  he  might  "  tor  to  persuade  the  simpler  sort 

*'  speak  all  things  that  are  to  be  '*  than  for  a  disputer  to  enforce  him 

"  spoken  of  it,  neither  yet  be  free  "  that  is  learned." 

"  from  error  in  those  things  which  t  i  Cor.  i.  11.          J  iv.  39. 

*'  he  speaketh  or  t^veth  out.    And  §  Deut.  xix.  15;  Matt,  xviii.  16. 
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matter  of  state  the  weight  manj  times  of  some  one  man^s  book  n. 

authority  is  thought  reason  sufficient^  even  to  swaj  over  whole — 

nations. 

And  this  not  only  "  with  the  simpler  sort/'  but  the  leam- 
eder  and  wiser  we  are^  the  more  such  arguments  in  some 
ciuses  prevail  with  us.  The  reason  why  the  simpler  sort  are 
moved  with  authority  is  the  conscience  of  their  own.  ignorance; 
whereby  it  cometh  to  pass  that  having  learned  men  in  admir- 
ation^ they  rather  fear  to  dislike  them  than  know  wherefore 
they  should  allow  and  follow  their  judgments.  Contrariwise 
with  them  that  are  skilful  authority  is  much  more  strong  and 
forcible ;  because  they  only  are  able  to  discern  how  just 
cause  there  is  why  to  some  men's  authority  so  much  should 
be  attributed.  For  which  cause  the  name  of  Hippocrates  (no 
doubt)  were  more  effectual  to  persuade  even  such  men  as 
Galen  himself,  than  to  move  a  silly  empiric.  So  that  the 
very  selfsame  argument  in  this  kind  which  doth  but  induce 
the  vulgar  sort  to  like,  may  constrain  the  wiser  to  yield.  And 
therefore  not  orators  only  with  the  people,  but  even  the  very 
profoundest  disputers  in  all  faculties  have  hereby  often  with 
the  best  learned  prevailed  most. 

As  for  arguments  taken  from  human  authority  and  that 
negatively;  for  example  sake,  if  we  should  think  the  as- 
sembling of  the  people  of  Ood  together  by  the  sound  of  a  bell, 
the  presenting  of  infants  at  the  holy  font  by  such  as  commonly 
we  call  their  godfathers,  or  any  other  the  like  received 
custom,  to  be  impious,  because  some  men  of  whom  we  think 
very  reverently  have  in  their  books  and  writings  nowhere 
mentioned  or  taught  that  such  things  should  be  in  the 
Church;  this  reasoning  were  subject  unto  just  reproof,  it 
were  but  feeble,  weak,  and  imsound.  Notwithstanding  even 
negatively  an  argument  from  human  authority  may  be  strong, 
as  namely  thus :  The  Chronicles  of  England  mention  no  more 
than  only  six  kings  bearing  the  name  of  Edward  since  the 
time  of  the  last  conquest ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  there  should 
be  more.  So  that  if  the  question  be  of  the  authority  of  a 
man's  testimony,  we  cannot  simply  avouch  either  that  affirma- 
tively it  doth  not  any  way  hold ;  or  that  it  hath  only  force  to 
induce  the  simpler  sort,  and  not  to  constrain  men  of  under- 
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—  it  hath  in  it  no  strength  at  all.     For  unto  ereiy  of  these  the 

contriuj  is  most  plain. 

[3.]  Neither  doth  that  which  is  alleged  concerning  the 
infirmity  of  men  overthrow  or  disprove  this.  Men  are  blinded 
with  ignorance  and  enor;  many  things  may  escape  them^ 
and  in  many  things  th^  may  be  deceived ;  yea^  those  things 
which  they  do  know  they  may  either  foiget,  or  upon  sondry 
indirect  considerations  let  pass ;  and  although  themselves  do 
not  err^  yet  may  they  through  malice  or  vanity  even  of  pur- 
pose deceive  others.  Howbeit  infinite  cases  there  are  wherein 
all  these  impediments  and  lets  are  so  manifestly  exduded^ 
that  there  is  no  show  or  colour  whereby  any  such  exception 
may  be  taken^  but  that  the  testimony  of  man  wiQ  stand  as 
a  ground  of  infallible  assurance.  That  there  is  a  cityof  Rome^ 
that  Pius  Quintus  and  Gregoiy  the  Thirteenth  and  others 
have  been  Popes  of  Home,  I  suppose  we  are  certainly  enough 
persuaded.  The  ground  of  our  persuasion,  who  never  saw 
the  place  nor  persons  beforenamed,  can  be  nothing  but  man's 
testimony.  Will  any  man  here  notwithstanding  allege  those 
mentioned  human  infirmities,  as  reascms  why  these  things 
should  be  mistrusted  or  doubted  of? 

Yea,  that  which  is  more,  utterly  to  infringe  the  force  and 
strength  of  man's  testimony  were  to  shake  the  very  fortress  of 
Ood's  truth.  For  whatsoever  we  believe  concerning  salvation 
by  Christ,  although  the  Scripture  be  therein  the  ground  of 
our  belief;  yet  the  authority  of  man  is,  if  we  mark  it,  the  key 
which  openeth  the  door  of  entrance  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scripture.  The  Scripture  could  not  teach  us  the  things  that 
are  of  God,  unless  we  did  credit  men  who  have  taught  us  that 
the  words  of  Scripture  do  signify  those  things.  Some  way 
therefore,  notwithstanding  man's  infirmiiy,  yet  his  authority 
may  enforce  assent. 

[4.]  Upon  better  advice  and  deliberation  so  much  is  per- 
ceived, and  at  the  length  confest ;  that  arguments  taken  from 
the  authority  of  men  may  not  only  so  far  forth  as  hath  been 
declared  but  further  also  be  of  some  force  in  "  human  sci- 
''  ences ;"  which  force  be  it  never  so  small^  doth  shew  that 
they  are  not  utterly  naught.     But  in  ''  matters  divine''  it  is 
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still  maintained  stiffly,  that  they  have  no  manner  force  at   ^^J  ^^ 

all*,     Howbeit,  the  very  selfsame  reason^  which  caoseth  to 

yield  that  they  are  of  some  force  in  the  one,  will  at  the  length 
constrain  also  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  not  in  the  other 
altogether  unforcible.  For  if  the  natural  strength  of  man^s 
wit  may  by  experience  and  study  attain  unto  such  ripeness  in 
the  knowledge  of  things  human,  that  men  in  this  respect  may 
presume  to  build  somewhat  upon  their  judgment ;  what  reason 
have  we  to  think  but  that  even  in  matters  divine,  the  like 
wite  furnished  with  necessary  helps,  exercised  in  Scripture 
with  like  diligence,  and  assisted  with  the  grace  of  Almighty 
God,  may  grow  unto  so  much  perfection  of  knowledge,  that 
men  shall  have  just  cause,  when  any  thing  pertinent  unto  faith 
and  religion  is  doubted  of,  the  more  willingly  to  incline  their 
minds  towards  that  which  the  sentence  of  so  grave,  wise,  and 
learned  in  that  faculty  shall  judge  most  sound?  For  the  con- 
troversy is  of  the  weight  of  such  men's  judgments.  Let  it 
therefore  be  suspected ;  let  it  be  taken  as  gross,  corrupt,  re- 
pugnant unto  the  iaruth,  whatsoever  concerning  things  divine 
above  nature  shall  at  any  time  be  spoken  as  out  of  the 
mouths  of  mere  natural  men,  which  have  not  the  eyes  where- 
with heavenly  things  are  discerned.  For  this  we  contend 
not.  But  whom  God  hath  endued  with  principal  gifts  to 
aspire  unto  knowledge  by;  whose  exercises,  labours,  and 
divine  studies  he  hath  so  blessed  that  the  world  for  their  great 
and  rare  skill  that  way  hath  them  in  singular  admiration; 

*  T.  C.  lib.  y.  p.  19 :   "  Although  **  well  note,  when,  to  siffnify  a  thin^ 

"  tbat  kind  of  arsument  of  authority  "  corruptly  spoken,  and  against  the 

''  of  men  is  good  neither  in  human  **  truth,  he  saith,  that '  it  is  spoken 

"  nor  divine  sciences ;  yet  it  hath  *'  according  to  man,'  Rom.  iii.     He 

"  some  small  force  in  human  sci-  "  saith  not, '  as  a  wicked  and  lying 

*' ence8,(  forasmuch  as  naturally,  and  ''man,'  but  simply,  'as  a  man.' 

''  in  that  he  is  a  man,  he  may  come  '*  And  although  this  corruption  be 

"  to  some  ripeness  of  judgment  in  "  reformed  in  many,  yet  for  so  much 

"  those  sciences,)  which  in  divine  "  as  in  whom  the  knowledge  of  the 

"  matters  hath  no  force  at  all ;   as  "  truth  is  most  advanced  there  re- 

"  of  him  which  naturally,  and  as  he  "  maineth  hoth  ignorance  and  dis- 

''  id  a  man,  can  no  more  judge  of  "  ordered  affections  (whereof  either 

"  them  than  a  blind  man  of  colours.  '*  of  them  turneth  him  from  speak- 

"  Yea  80  far  is  it  from  drawing  credit,  '*  ing  of  the  truth),  no  man's  au* 

if  it  be  barely  spoken  without  rea-  "  thority,  with  the  Church   espe- 

son  and  testimony  of  Scripture,  "  cially  and  those  that  are  called  and 

that  it  carrieth  also  a  suspicion  of  **  persuaded  of  the  authority  of  the 

"  untruth    whatsoever    proceedeth  "  Word  of  God,  can  bring  anv  as- 

"  from  him ;  which  the  Apostle  did  **  surance  unto  the  conscience.^' 
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;^ooK  n.  may  we  reject  even  their  judgment  likewise,  as  being  utterly 

'^   ^'    of  no  moment  ?    For  mine  own  part,  I  dare  not  so  lightly 

esteem  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  principal  pillars  therein. 
^  [5.]  The  truth  is,  that  the  mind  of  man  desireth  evermore 

to  know  the  truth  according  to  the  most  infallible  certainty 
which  the  nature  of  things  can  yield.  The  greatest  assurance 
generally  with  all  men  is  that  which  we  have  by  plain  aspect 
and  intuitive  beholding.  Where  we  cannot  attain  unto  this, 
there  what  appeareth  to  be  true  by  strong  and  invincible 
demonstration,  such  as  wherein  it  is  not  by  any  way  possible 
to  be  deceived,  thereunto  the  mind  doth  necessarily  assent, 
neither  is  it  in  the  choice  thereof  to  do  otherwise.  And  in 
case  these  both  do  fail,  then  which  way  greatest  probabiUty 
leadeth,  thither  the  mind  doth  evermore  incline.  Scripture 
with  Christian  men  being  received  as  the  Word  of  Grod;  that 
for  which  we  have  probable,  yea,  that  which  we  have  necessary 
reason  for,  yea,  that  which  we  see  with  our  eyes,  is  not  thought 
so  sure  as  that  which  the  Scripture  of  God  teacheth ;  because 
we  hold  that  his  speech  revealeth  there  what  himself  seeth, 
and  therefore  the  strongest  proof  of  aU,  and  the  most  necessarily 
assented  unto  by  us  (which  do  thus  receive  the  Scripture)  is 
the  Scripture.  Now  it  is  not  required  nor  can  be  exacted  at  our 
hands,  that  we  should  yield  unto  any  thing  other  assent,  than 
such  as  doth  answer  the  evidence  which  is  to  be  had  of  that 
we  assent  unto.  For  which  cause  even  in  matters  divine,  con- 
cerning some  things  we  may  lawfully  doubt  and  suspend  our 
judgment,  inclining  neither  to  one  side  nor  other  j  as  namely 
touching  the  time  of  the  fall  both  of  man  and  angels :  of  some 
things  we  may  very  well  retain  an  opinion  that  they  are  pro- 
bable and  not  unlikely  to  be  true,  as  when  we  hold  that  men 
have  their  souls  rather  by  creation  than  propagation,  or  that 
the  Mother  of  our  Lord  lived  always  in  the  state  of  virginity 
as  well  after  his  birth  as  before  (for  of  these  two  the  one,  her 
virginity  before,  is  a  thing  which  of  necessity  we  must  be- 
>  lieve ;  the  other,  her  continuance  in  the  same  state  always, 
hath  more  likelihood  of  truth  than  the  contrary) ;  finally  in  all 
things  then  are  our  consciences  best  resolved,  and  in  a  most 
agreeable  sort  unto  God  and  nature  settled,  when  they  are  so 
far  persuaded  as  those  grounds  of  persuasion  which  are  to  be 
had  will  bear. 
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Which  thing  I  do  bo  much  the  rather  set  down,  for  that  book  ii. 

Ch.  Tii.  6. 


I  see  how  a  number  of  souls  are  for  want  of  right  information  - 
in  this  point  oftentimes  grievously  vexed.  When  bare  and 
unbuilded  conclusions  are  put  into  their  minds,  thej  finding 
not  themselves  to  have  thereof  any  great  certainty,  imagine 
th&t  this  proceedeth  only  from,  lack  of  faith,  and  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  doth  not  work  in  them  as  it  doth  in  true  be- 
lievers ;  by  this  means  their  hearts  are  much  troubled,  they 
fall  into  anguish  and  perplexity :  whereas  the  truth  is,  that 
how  bold  and  confident  soever  we  may  be  in  words,  when  it 
cometh  to  the  point  of  trial,  such  as  the  evidence  is  which  the 
truth  hath  either  in  itself  or  through  proof,  such  is  the  hearths 
assent  thereunto ;  neither  can  it  be  stronger,  being  grounded 
as  it  should  be. 

I  grant  that  proof  derived  from  the  authority  of  man's 
judgment  is  not  able  to  work  that  assurance  which  doth  grow 
by  a  stronger  proof;    and  therefore  although  ten  thousand 
general  councils  would  set  down  one  and  the  same  definitive  ^ 
sentence  concerning  any  point  of  religion  whatsoever,  yet  one  ; 
demonstrative  reajson  alleged,  or  one  manifest  testimony  cited  ' 
from  the  mouth  of  God  himself  to  the  contrary,  could  not,' 
choose  but  overweigh  them  all;   inasmuch  as  for  them  toj 
have  been  deceived  it  is  not  impossible ;   it  is,  that  demon- ' 
strative  reason  or  testimony  divine  should  deceive.     Howbeit 
in  defect  of  proof  infallible,  because  the  min^  doth  rather 
follow  probable  persuasions  than  approve  the  things  that 
have  in  them  no  likelihood  of  truth  at  all ;  surely  if  a  question 
concerning  matter  of  doctrine  were  proposed,  and  on  the  one 
side  no  kind  of  proof  appearing,  there  should  on  the  other 
be  alleged  and  shewed  that  so  a  number  of  the  learnedest 
divines  in  the  world  have  ever  thought ;   although  it  did  not 
appe^  what  reason  or  what  Scripture  led  them  to  be  of  that 
judgment,  yet  to  their  very  bare  judgment  somewhat  a  rea- 
sonable man  would  attribute,  notwithstanding  the  common 
imbecilities  which  are  incident  into  our  nature. 

[6.]  And  whereas  it  is  thought,  that  especially  with  ''  the 
'^  Church,  and  those  that  are  called  and  persuaded  of  the 
"  authority  of  the  Word  of  God,  man's  authority''  with  them 
especially  ''  should  not  prevail ;"  it  must  and  doth  prevail 
even  with  them,  yea  with  them  especially,  as  far  as  equity 
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— ll— 1-  tied  and  led  by  authority,  as  it  were  with  a  kind  of  captivity 
of  judgment,  and  though  there  be  reason  to  the  contraiy  not 
to  listen  unto  it,  but  to  follow  like  beasts  the  first  in  the  herd, 
they  know  not  nor  care  not  whither,  this  were  brutish. 
Again,  that  authority  of  men  should  prevail  with  men  either 
against  or  above  Reason,  is  no  part  of  our  belief.  '^  Com- 
''  panies  of  learned  men'^  be  they  never  so  great  and  reve- 
rend, are  to  yield  imto  Reason;  the  weight  whereof  is  no 
whit  prejudiced  by  the  simplicity  of  his  person  which  doth 
allege  it,  but  being  found  to  be  sound  and  good,  the  bare 
opinion  of  men  to  the  contrary  must  of  necessity  stoop  and 
giveplace. 

Irenseus,  writing  against  Marcion,  which  held  one  God 
author  of  the  Old  Testament  and  another  of  the  New,  to 
prove  that  the  Apostles  preached  the  same  God  which  was 
known  before  to  the  Jews,  he  copiously  allegeth  sundry  their 
sermons  and  speeches   uttered  concerning  that  matter  and 


♦  T. C.  lib.  ii.  p.  21 :   "Of  divers    "  but  hearken  unto  this.  The  Lord 
"sentences  of  the  Fathers  them-    "  6aith.Ep.48.""  And  again,  having 
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selves  (whereby  some  have  likened  "  to  do  with  an  Arian,  he  affinneth 

"them    to    brute    beasts    without  "  that  neither  he  ought  to  bring  forth 

"  reason  which  suffer  themselves  to  "  the  Council  of  Nice,  nor  the  other 

"be  led  by  the  judgment  and  au-  "  the  Council  of  Arimine,  thereby 

"  thority  01  others,  some  have  pre-  "  to  bring  prejudice  each  to  other ; 

"  ferred  the  judgment  of  one  simple  "  neither  ought  the  Arian   to    be 

"  rude  man  alleging  reason  unto  "  holden  by  the  authority  of  the  one 

"  companies  of  learned  men)  I  will  "  nor  himself  by  the  authority  of 

"  content  myself  at  this  time  with  "  the  other,  but  by  the  Scriptures, 

*'  two  or  three  sentences.    Irenseus  "  which    are  witnesses    proper  to 

"  saith.  Whatsoever  iu  to  be  shewed  "  neither   but  common    to    both, 

"  in  the  Scripture  cannot  be  shewed  *'  matter  with  matter,  cause  with 

"  but  out  of  the  Scriptures  them-  "  cause,  reason  with  reason,  ought 

"selves,    lib.  iii.  cap.  13.    Jerome  "  to  be  debated.   Con  t.  Max.  Arian. 

"  saith,  '  No  man  be  he  never  so  "  lib.  iii.    c.  14."     *•  And  in  an- 

*' holy  or  eloquent  hath  any  authority  "other  place  against  Petilian  the 

"  after  the  Apostles :'  in  rs.  Ixxxvi.  "  Donatist  he  saith.  Let  not  these 

"  Augustine  saith,  '  lliat  he  will  "  words  be  heard  between  us,  I  say, 

"  believe  none  how  godly  and  learn-  "Yon  say;  let  us  hear  this.  Thus 

"  ed  soever  he  be,  unless  he  confirm  "  saith  the  Lord.    And  by  and  by 


"  his  sentence  by  the  Scriptures,  or  "  speaking  of  the  Scriptures  he  saith, 

"  by  some  reason  not  contrary  to  "  Ihere  let  us  seek  the  Church, 

"  them.*    Ep.  18."     [al.  82.  t.  ii.  p.,  "  there  let  us  try  the  cause.    De 

190.]    "And  in  another  place.  Hear  "  Unit.  Eccles.  cap.  5.*'    "  Here- 

"  this,  the  Lord  saith ;    Hear  not  "  by    [here]    it    is    manifest    that 

"  this,  Donatus  saith,  Rogatus  saith,  "  the  argument  of  the  authority  of 

"  Vincentius  saith,   Hilarius  saith,  "  man     affirmatively    is     nothing 

"  Ambrose  saith,  Augustine  saith,  "  worth." 
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recorded  in  Scripture.  And  lest  any  should  be  wearied  with  book  n 
such  store  of  allegations^  in  the  end  he  concludeth^  *^  While 
we  labour  for  these  demonstrations  out  of  Scripture,  and  do 
summarily  declare  the  things  which  many  ways  have  been 
spoken,  be  contented  quietly  to  hear,  and  do  not  think  my 
speech  tedious :  Quoniam  ostensiones  quse  stmt  in  Scriptu- 
ris  non  possunt  ostendi  nisi  ex  ipsis  Scripturis;  Because 
''  demonstrations  that  are  in  Scripture  may  not  otherwise  be 
''  shewed  than  by  citing  them  out  of  the  Scriptures  themselves 
''where  they  are/'  Which  words  make  so  little  unto  the 
purpose,  that  they  seem  as  it  were  offended  at  him  which 
hath  called  them  thus  solemnly  forth  to  say  nothing. 

And  concerning  the  verdict  of  Jerome;  if  no  man,  be 
he  never  so  well  learned,  have  after  the  Apostles  any  authority 
to  publish  new  doctrine  as  from  heaven,  and  to  require  the 
world's  assent  as  unto  truth  received  by  prophetical  revelation; 
doth  this  prejudice  the  credit  of  learned  men's  judgments 
in  opening  that  truth,  which  by  being  conversant  in  the 
Apostles'  writings  they  have  themselves  firom  thence  learned? 

St.  Augustine  exhorteth  not  to  hear  men,  but  to  hearken 
what  God  speaketh.  His  purpose  is  not  (I  think)  that  we 
should  stop  our  ears  against  his  own  exhortation,  and  there- 
fore he  cannot  mean  simply  that  audience  should  altogether  be 
denied  unto  men,  but  either  that  if  men  speak  one  thing  and 
God  himself  teach  another  then  he  not  they  to  be  obeyed ;  or 
if  they  both  speak  the  same  thing,  yet  then  also  man's  speech 
imworthy  of  hearing,  not  simply,  but  in  comparison  of  that 
which  proceedeth  from  the  mouth  of  God. 

''  Yea,  but  we  doubt  what  the  will  of  God  is."  Are  we  in 
this  case  forbidden  to  hear  what  men  of  judgment  think  it  to 
be  ?  If  not,  then  this  allegation  also  might  very  well  have 
been  spared. 

In  that  ancient  strife  which  was  between  the  catholic 
Fathers  and  Arians,  Donatists,  and  others  of  like  perverse 
and  firoward  disposition,  as  long  as  to  Fathers  or  councils 
alleged  on  the  one  side  the  like  by  the  contrary  side  were 
opposed,  impossible  it  was  that  ever  the  question  should  by 
this  means  grow  unto  any  issue  or  end.  The  Scripture  they 
both  believed  :  the  Scripture  they  knew  could  not  give 
sentence  on  both  sides ;  by  Scripture  the  controversy  between 
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BOOK  II.  them  was  sucli  as  might  be  determined.     In  this  case  what 

— '■ ^  madness  was  it  with  such  kinds  of  proofs  to  nourish  their 

contention^  when  there  were  such  effectual  means  to  end 
all  controversy  that  was  between  them  I  Hereby  therefore 
it  doth  not  as  yet  appear,  that  an  argument  of  authority  of 
man  affirmatively  is  in  matters  divine  nothing  worth. 

Which  opinion  being  once  inserted  into  the  minds  of  the 
vulgar  sort,  what  it  may  grow  unto  God  knoweth.  Thus 
much  we  see,  it  hath  already  made  thousands  so  headstrong 
even  in  gross  and  palpable  errors,  that  a  man  whose  capacity 
will  scarce  serve  him  to  utter  five  words  in  sensible  manner 
blusheth  not  in  any  doubt  concerning  matter  of  Scripture  to 
think  his  own  bare  Tea  as  good  as  the  Nay  of  all  the  wise, 
'  grave,  and  learned  judgments  that  are  in  the  whole  world : 
which  insolency  must  be  repressed,  or  it  will  be  the  very  bane 
of  Christian  religion. 

[7.]  Our  Lord's  disciples  marking  what  speech  he  uttered 
unto  them,  and  at  the  same  time  calling  to  mind  a  common 
opinion  held  by  the  Scribes,  between  which  opinion  and  the 
words  of  their  Master  it  seemed  unto  them  that  there  was 
some  contradiction,  which  they  could  not  themselves  answer 
with  full  satisfaction  of  their  own  minds ;  the  doubt  they 
propose  to  our  Saviour,  saying,.  '^  Why  then  say  the  Scribes 
that  Elias  must  first  come*?''  They  knew  that  the  Scribes 
did  err  greatly,  and  that  many  ways  even  in  matters  of  their 
own  profession.  They  notwithstanding  thought  the  judgment 
of  the  very  Scribes  in  matters  divine  to  be  of  some  value ; 
some  probability  they  thought  there  was  that  Elias  should 
come,  inasmuch  as  the  Scribes  said  it.  Now  no  tnith  can 
contradict  any  truth ;  desirous  therefore  they  were  to  be 
taught  how  both  might  stand  together ;  that  which  they  knew 
could  not  be  false,  because  Christ  spake  it ;  and  this  which  to 
them  did  seem  true,  only  because  the  Scribes  had  said  it. 
For  the  Scripture,  firom  whence  the  Scribes  did  gather  it,  was 
not  then  in  their  heads.  We  do  not  fijid  that  our  Saviour 
reproved  them  of  error  for  thinking  the  judgment  of  the 
Scribes  to  be  worth  the  objecting,  for  esteeming  it  to  be  of 
any  moment  or  value  in  matters  concerning  God. 

[8.]  We  cannot  therefore  be  persuaded  that  the  will  of 

♦  [St.  Matt,  xvil  10.] 


Human  Authority  implied  in  Appeals  to  Scripture,      i>&t 

God  is,  we  should  so  far  reject  the  authority  of  men  as  to  book  ii. 
reckon  it  nothing.  No,  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  they  — '■ — — 
that  urge  us  unto  this  be  themselves  so  persuaded  indeed. 
Men  do  sometimes  bewray  that  by  deeds,  which  to  confess 
they  are  hardly  drawn.  Mark  then  if  this  be  not  general 
with  all  men  for  the  most  part :  when  the  judgments  of 
learned  men  are  alleged  against  them,  what  do  they  but 
either  elevate  their  credit,  or  oppose  unto  them  the  judgments 
of  others  as  learned  ?  Which  thing  doth  argue  that  all 
men  acknowledge  in  them  some  force  and  weight,  for  which 
they  are  loath  the  cause  they  maintain  should  be  so  much 
weakened  as  their  testimony  is  available.  Again,  what 
reason  is  there  why  alleging  testimonies  as  proofs,  men 
give  them  some  title  of  credit,  honour,  and  estimation, 
whom  they  allege,  unless  beforehand  it  be  sufficiently  known 
who  ^hey  are  j  what  reason  hereof  but  only  a  common 
ingrafted  persuasion,  that  in  some  men  there  may  be  found 
such  qualities  as  are  able  to  countervail  those  exceptions 
which  might  be  taken  against  them,  and  that  such  men's 
authority  is  not  lightly  to  be  shaken  off? 

[9.]  Shall  I  add  further,  that  the  force  of  arguments 
drawn  from  the  authority  of  Scripture  itself,  as  Scriptures 
conmionly  are  alleged,  shall  (being  sifted)  be  found  to  depend 
upon  the  strength  of  this  so  much  despised  and  debased 
authority  of  man  ?  Surely  it  doth,  and  that  ofbener  than  We 
are  aware  of.  For  although  Scripture  be  of  God,  and  there- 
fore the  proof  which  is  taken  &om  thence  must  needs  be 
of  all  other  most  invincible ;  yet  this  strength  it  hath  not, 
unless  it  avouch  the  selfsame  thing  for  which  it  is  brought. 
If  there  be  either  imdeniable  appearance  that  so  it  doth,  or 
reason  such  as  cannot  deceive,  then  Scripture-proof  (no 
doubt)  in  strength  and  value  exceedeth  all.  But  for  the 
most  part,  even  such  as  are  readiest  to  cite  for  one  thing 
five  hundred  sentences  of  holy  Scripture;  what  warrant 
have  they,  that  any  one  of  them  doth  mean  the  thing  for 
which  it  is  alleged  ?  Is  not  their  surest  ground  most  com- 
monly, either  some  probable  conjecture  of  their  own,  or  the 
judgment  of  others  taking  those  Scriptures  as  they  do  ? 
Which  notwithstanding  to  mean  otherwise  than  they  take 
them,  it  is  not  still  altogether  impossible.     So  that  now  and 
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BooKn.  then  they  aground  themselves  on  human  authority^  even  when 
they  most  pretend  divine.  Thus  it  fareth  even  clean  through- 
out the  whole  controversy  about  that  discipline  which  is  so 
earnestly  urged  and  laboured  for.  Scriptures  are  plentifully 
alleged  to  prove  that  the  whole  Christian  world  for  ever 
ought  to  embrace  it.  Hereupon  men  term  it  The  Discipline 
of  God.  Howbeit  examine^  sift  and  resolve  their  all^;ed 
proofs^  till  you  come  to  the  very  root  from  whence  they 
springs  the  heart  wherein  their  strength  lieth ;  and  it  shall 
clearly  appear  unto  any  man  of  judgment^  that  the  most 
which  can  be  inferred  upon  such  plenty  of  divine  testimonies 
is  only  this^  That  some  things  which  they  maintain^  as  far  as 
some  men  can  probably  conjecture,  do  seem  to  have  been  out  of 
Scripture  not  absurdly  gathered.  Is  this  a  warrant  sufficient 
for  any  man's  conscience  to  build  such  proceedings  upon^ 
as  have  been  and  are  put  in  ure  for  the  stablishment  of 
that  cause? 

[lo.]  But  to  conclude^  I  would  gladly  understand  how  it 
Cometh  to  pass,  that  they  which  so  peremptorily  do  maintain 
that  human  authority  is  nothing  worth  are  in  the  cause 
which  they  favour  so  careful  to  have  the  common  sort  of 
men  persuaded,  that  the  wisest,  the  godliest  and  the  best 
learned  in  all  Christendom  are  that  way  given,  seeing 
they  judge  this  to  make  nothing  in  the  world  for  them. 
Again  how  cometh  it  to  pass  they  cannot  abide  that  authority 
should  be  alleged  on  the  other  side,  if  there  be  no  force  at 
all  in  authorities  on  one  side  or  other?  Wherefore  labour 
they  to  strip  their  adversaries  of  such  furniture  as  doth  not 
help?  Why  take  they  such  needless  pains  to  furnish  also 
their  own  cause  with  the  like?  If  it  be  void  and  to  no 
purpose  that  the  names  of  men  are  so  frequent  in  their  books, 
what  did  move  them  to  bring  them  in,  or  doth  to  suffer  them 
there  remaining?  Ignorant  I  am  not  how  this  is  salved, 
"  They  do  it  not  but  after  the  truth  made  manifest  first 
"  by  reason  or  by  Scripture :  they  do  it  not  but  to  control 
"  the  enemies  of  the  truth,  who  bear  themselves  bold  upon 
'^  human  authority  making  not  for  them  but  against  them 
'^  rather*.''     Which  answers  are  nothing :  for  in  what  place 


« 


*  "  If  at  any  time  it  happened    *'  the  Donatists  and  others)  to  al- 
unto  Augustine  (aa  it  did  agaiast    "  lege  the  authority  of  the  ancieot 
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or  upon  what  consideration  soever  it  b4  th(^' dp  irt,#w^re  it  in  nooQit^  J 
their  own  opinion  of  no  force  being  do^^t^^ey^wouwA^y  fV        j 

c^ATiKfArllv- Tpfrfi.in    fn   Hn  if,.  ~^'~^~  —  -^  "^  * . 


donbtedly  refrain  to  do  it. 

Vin.  But  to  the  end  it  may  more  plainly  appear  what^  <^te<*ira- 
we  are  to  judge  of  their  sentences^  and  of  the  cause  itself  thTtnith  is 
wherein  they  are  alleged:  first  it  may  not  well  be  denied^  in thia mat- 
that  all  actions  of  men  endued  with  the  use  of  reason  are 
generally  either  good  or  evil.  For  although  it  be  granted 
that  no  action  is  properly  termed  good  or  evil  unless  it 
be  voluntary;  yet  this  can  b^  no  let  to  our  former  assertion^ 
That  all  actions  of  men  endued  with  the  use  of  reason  are 
generally  either  good  or  evil ;  because  even  those  things 
are  done  voluntarily  by  us  which  other  creatures  do  naturally^ 
inasmuch  as  we  might  stay  our  doing  of  them  if  we  would. 
Beasts  naturally  do  take  their  food  and  rest  when  it  offereth 
itself  unto  them.  If  men  did  so  too^  and  could  not  do  other- 
wise of  themselves^  there  were  no  place  for  any  such  reproof 
as  that  of  our  Saviour  Christ  unto  his  disciples*,  *'  Could  ye 
"  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  ?^'  That  which  is  vohmtarily 
performed  in  things  tending  to  the  end,  if  it  be  well  done,  must 
needs  be  done  with  deliberate  consideration  of  some  reasonable 
cause  wherefore  we  rather  should  do  it  than  not.  Whereupon 
it  secmeth,  that  in  such  actions  only  those  are  said  to  be  good 
or  evil  which  are  capable  of  deliberatioii :  so  that  many  things 
being  hourly  done  by  men,  wherein  they  need  not  use  with 
themsdves  any  manner  of  consultation  at  all,  it  may  perhaps 
hereby  seem  that  well  or  ill-doing  belongeth  only  to  our 
weightier  affairs,  and  to  those  deeds  which  are  of  so  great 
importance  that  they  require  advice.  But  thus  to  determine 
were  perilous,  and  peradventure  unsoimd  also.  I  do  rather 
incline  to  think,  that  seeing  all  the  unforced  actions  of  men 
are  voluntary,  and  all  voluntaiy  actions  tending  to  the  end 
have  choice,  and  all  choice  presupposeth  the  knowledge  of 
some  cause  wherefore  we  make  it :  where  the  reasonable 
cause  of  such  actions  so  readily  offereth  itself  that  it  needeth 

**  Fathers  which  had  been  before  **  themBelves  high  of  fome  council^ 

*'  him ;  yet  this  was  not  done  be-  "  or  of  Borae  man  of  name  that  had 

"  fore  he  had  laid  a  sure  foundation  "  favoured  that  part."     T.  C.  lib.  ii. 

"  Oi  his  cause  in  the  Scriptures,  and  p.  33. 

**  that  abo  being  provoked  by  the        *  Matt.  zxvi.  40. 

"  adversaries  of  the  truth,  who  bare 
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BooKn.  not  to  be  songlit  for;  in  those  things  though  we  do  not 
— — 1-^  deliberate^  yet  they  are  of  their  nature  apt  to  be  deliberated 
on^  in  regard  of  the  will^  which  may  incline  either  way^ 
and  would  not  any  one  way  bend  itself^  if  there  were  not 
some  apparent  motive  to  lead  it.  Deliberation  actual  we  use^ 
when  there  is  doubt  what  we  should  incline  our  wills  unto. 
Where  no  doubt  is^  deliberation  is  not  excluded  as  impertinent 
unto  the  things  but  as  needless  in  regard  of  the  agent^  which 
seeth  already  what  to,  resolve  upon.  It  hath  no  apparent 
absurdity  therefore  in  it  to  thmkj  that  all  actions  of  men 
endued  with  the  use  of  reason  are  generally  either  good  or 
evil. 

[2.]  Whatsoever  is  good^  the  same  is  also  approved  of  God : 
and  according  unto  the  sundry  degrees  of  goodness^  the  kinds 
of  divine  approbation  are  in  like  sort  multiplied.  Some 
things  are  good,  yet  in  so  mean  a  degree  of  goodness,  that 
men  are  only  not  disproved  nor  disallowed  of  Ood  for 
them.  ^'  No  man  hateth  his  own  flesh*."  ''  K  ye  do  good 
*'  unto  them  that  do  so  to  you,  the  very  publicans  themselves 
"  do  as  much  f."  '^  They  are  worse  than  infidels  that  have  no 
''  care  to  provide  for  their  own  J.'^  In  actions  of  this  sort, 
the  very  light  of  Nature  alone  may  discover  that  which  is  so 
far  forth  in  the  sight  of  Ood  allowable. 

[3.]  Some  things  in  such  sort  are  allowed,  that  they  be 
also  required  as  necessary  unto  salvation,  by  way  of  direct 
immediate  and  proper  necessity  final ;  so  that  without  per- 
formance of  them  we  cannot  by  ordinary  course  be  saved, 
nor  by  any  means  be  excluded  from  life  observing  them.  In 
actions  of  this  kind  our  chiefest  direction  is  from  Scripture, 
for  Nature  is  no  sufficient  teacher  what  we  should  do  that 
we  may  attain  imto  life  everlasting.  The  unsufficiency  of  the 
light  of  Nature  is  by  the  light  of  Scripture  so  fully  and  so 
perfectly  herein  supplied,  that  further  light  than  this  hath 
added  there  doth  not  need  unto  that  end. 

[4.]  Finally  some  things,  although  not  so  required  of 
necessity  that  to  leave  them  undone  excludeth  firom  salvation, 
are  notwithstanding  of  so  great  dignity  and  acceptation  with 
Ood,  that  most  ample  reward  in  heaven  is  laid  up  for  them. 
Hereof  we  have  no  commandment  either  in  Nature  or  Scrip- 

•  Ephes.  V.  39.  t  Matt.  v.  46.  J  i  Hm.  v.  8. 
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there  are  in  hoth  which  draw  most  effectuallj  our  minds  unto  — '■ — '— 
them.  In  this  kind  there  is  not  the  least  action  but  it  doth  . 
somewhat  make  to  the  accessory  augmentation  of  our  bliss. 
For  which  cause  our  Saviour  doth  plainly  witness^  that  there 
shall  not  be  as  much  as  a  cup  of  cold  water  bestowed  for  his 
sake  without  reward^.  Hereupon  dependeth  whatsoever 
difference  there  is  between  the  states  of  saints  in  glory; 
hither  we  refer  whatsoever  belongeth  unto  the  highest  perfec- 
tion of  man  by  way  of  service  towards  God ;  hereunto  that 
fervour  and  first  love  of  Christians  did  bend  itself^  causing 
them  to  sell  their  possessions^  and  lay  down  the  price  at  the 
blessed  Apostles'  feetf.  Hereat  St.  Patd  undoubtedly  did 
aim  in  so  far  abridging  his  own  liberty^  and  exceeding  that 
which  the  bond  of  necessary  and  enjoined  duty  tied  him 
untoi^. 

[5.]  Wherefore  seeing  that  in  all  these  several  kind  of 
actions  there  can  be  nothing  possibly  evil  which  Ood 
approveth ;  and  that  he  approveth  much  more  than  he  doth 
command;  and  that  his  very  conunandments  in  some  kind, 
as  namely  his  precepts  comprehended  in  the  law  of  nature^ 
may  be  otherwise  known  than  only  by  Scripture ;  and  that 
to  do  them,  howsoever  we  know  them,  must  needs  be  accept- 
able in  his  sight:  let  them  with  whom  we  have  hitherto 
disputed  consider  well,  how  it  can  stand  with  reason  to 
make  the  bare  mandate  of  sacred  Scripture  the  only  rule  , 
of  all  good  and  evil  in  the  actions  of  mortal  men.  The 
testimonies  of  God  are  true,  the  testimonies  of  God  are 
perfect,  the  testimonies  of  God  are  all  sufficient  imto  that 
end  for  which  they  were  given.  Therefore  accordingly  we  do 
receive  them,  we  do  not  think  that  in  them  God  hath  omitted 
any  thing  needful  unto  his  purpose,  and  left  his  intent  to  be 
accomplished  by  our  devisings.  What  the  Scripture  pur- 
poseth,  the  same  in  all  points  it  doth  perform. 

Howbeit  that  here  we  swerve  not  in  judgment,  one  thing 
especially  we  must  observe,  namely  that  the  absolute  perfec- 
tion of  Scripture  is  seen  by  relation  unto  that  end  whereto 
it  tendeth.  And  even  hereby  it  cometh  to  pass,  that  first  such 
as  imagine  the  general  and  main  drift  of  the  body  of  sacred 

*  Matt.  X.  43.  t  Acts  iv.  34,  35.  t  i  These,  ii.  7, 9. 
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BooKiL    Scripture  not  to  be  so  large  as  it  is^  nor  that  Gk)d  did 

L-L  thereby  intend  to  deHver^  as  in  truth  he  doth,  a  full  instruction 

in  all  things  unto  salvation  necessary,  the  knowledge  whereof 
man  by  nature  could  not  otherwise  in  this  life  attain  unto : 
they  are  by  this  very  mean  induced  either  still  to  look  for 
new  revelations  firom  heaven,  or  else  dangerously  to  add 
to  the  word  of  God  uncertain  tradition,  that  so  the  doctrine 
of  man's  salvation  may  be  complete ;  which  doctrine,  we  con- 
stantly hold  in  all  respects  without  any  such  thing  added  to 
be  so  complete,  that  we  utterly  refuse  as  much  as  once 
to  acquaint  ourselves  with  any  thing  Anther.  Whatsoever  to 
make  up  the  doctrine  of  man's  salvation  is  added,  as  in  supply 
of  the  Scripture's  unsufficiency,  we  reject  it.  Scripture  pur- 
posing this,  hath  perfectly  and  fully  done  it. 

Again  the  scope  and  purpose  of  Gt>d  in  delivering  the 
Holy  Scripture  such  as  do  take  more  largely  than  behoveth, 
they  on  the  contrary  side,  racking  and  stretching  it  further 
than  by  him  was  meant,  are  drawn  into  sundry  as  great 
inconveniences.  These  pretending  the  Scripture's  perfection 
infer  thereupon,  that  in  Scripture  all  things  lawful  to  be  done 
must  needs  be  contained.  We  count  those  things  perfect 
which  want  nothing  requisite  for  the  end  whereto  ihey  were 
instituted.  As  therefore  God  created  eveiy  part  and  particle 
of  man  exactly  perfect,  that  is  to  say  in  all  points  sufficient 
unto  that  use  for  which  he  appointed  it;  so  the  Scripture, 
yea,  every  sentence  thereof,  is  perfect,  and  want^h  nothing 
requisite  unto  that  purpose  for  which  God  delivered  the  same. 
So  that  if  hereupon  we  conclude,  that  because  the  Scripture 
is  perfect,  therefore  all  things  lawful  to  be  done  are  compre- 
hended in  the  Scripture ;  we  may  even  as  well  conclude  so 
of  every  sentence,  as  of  the  whole  sum  and  body  thereof, 
unless  we  first  of  all  prove  that  it  was  the  drift,  scope,  and 
purpose  of  Almighty  God  in  Holy  Scripture  to  comprise  all 
things  which  man  may  practise. 

[6.]  But  admit  this,  and  mark,  I  beseech  you,  what  would 
.  follow.  God  in  delivering  Scripture  to  his  Church  should 
clean  have  abrogated  amongst  them  the  law  of  nature ;  which 
is  an  infallible  knowledge  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  aU  the 
children  of  men,  whereby  both  general  principles  for  directing 
of  human  actions  are  comprehended,  and  conclusions  derived 
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from  them;  upon  which  conclusions  groweth  in  particularity  bookil 
the  choice  of  good  and  evil  in  the  daily  afiaire  of  this  life.  ^^'"•^' 
Admit  this^  and  what  shall  the  Scripture  be  but  a  snare  and 
a  torment  to  weak  consciences^  filling  them  with  infinite 
perplexities^  scrupulosities^  doubts  insoluble^  and  extreme 
despairs^  ?  Not  that  the  Scripture  itself  doth  cause  any  such 
things  (for  it  tendeth  to  the  clean  contrary^  and  the  fruit 
thereof  is  resolute  assurance  and  certainty  in  that  it  teacheth^) 
but  the  necessities  of  this  life  urging  men  to  do  that  which 
the  light  of  nature^  common  discretion  and  judgment  of  itself 
directeth  them  unto;  on  the  other  side^  this  doctrine  teaching 
them  that  so  to  do  were  to  sin  against  their  own  souls^  and 
that  they  put  forth  their  hands  to  iniquity  whatsoever  they  go 
about  and  have  not  first  the  sacred  Scripture  of  GK>d  for 
direction;  how  can  it  choose  but  bring  the  simple  a  thousand 
times  to  their  wits'  end  ?  how  can  it  choose  but  vex  and 
amaze  them  ?  For  in  every  action  of  common  Hfe  to  find  out 
some  sentence  clearly  and  infallibly  setting  before  our  eyes 
what  we  ought  to  do^  (seem  we  in  Scripture  never  so  expert^) 
would  trouble  us  more  than  we  are  aware.  In  weak  and 
tender  minds  we  little  know  what  misery  this  strict  opinion 
would  breeds  besides  the  stops  it  would  make  in  the  whole 
course  of  all  men's  lives  and  actions.  Make  all  things  sin 
which  we  do  by  direction  of  nature's  lights  and  by  the  rule  of 
common  discretion^  without  thinking  at  all  upon  Scripture ; 
admit  this  position^  and  parents  shall  cause  their  children  to 
sin^  as  ofb  as  they  cause  them  to  do  any  things  before  they 
come  to  years  of  capacity  and  be  ripe  for  knowledge  in  the 
Scripture :  admit  this^  and  it  shall  not  be  with  masters  as  it 
was  with  him  in  the  Gospel^  but  servants  being  commanded 
to  got  shall  stand  stilly  till  they  have  their  errand  warranted 
unto  them  by  Scripture.  Which  a£  it  standeth  with  Christian 
duty  in  some  cases^  so  in  common  affidrs  to  require  it  were 
most  unfit. 

[7.]  Two  opinions  therefore  there  are  concerning  suflSciency 
of  Holy  Scripture,  each  extremely  opposite  unto  the  other, 

*  <«  Where  this  doctrine  is  accused  ''remedy,  it  must  need  be  that  it 

''  of  bringing  men  to  despair,  it  "  biingeth  comfort  and  jov  to  the 

**  hath  wrong.    For  when  doubting  ''  conscience  of  man."     T.  C.  lib. 

"  is   the  way  to    despair,  asainst  ii.  p.  61. 

"  which  this  doctrine  offereth  the  t  Luke  vii.  8. 

HOOKER,  VOL.  I.  T 
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BOOK  a  and  both  repugnant  nnto  truth.  The  schools  of  Borne  teach 
— '• — }--  Scripture  to  be  so  unsuffident,  as  if^  except  traditions  were 
added,  it  did  not  contain  all  revealed  and  supernatural  truth, 
which  absolutely  is  necessary  for  the  children  of  men  in  this 
life  to  know  that  they  may  in  the  next  be  saved.  Others 
justly  condemning  this  opinion  grow  likewise  unto  a  danger- 
ous  extremity,  as  if  Scripture  did  not  only  contain  all  things 
in  that  kind  necessary,  but  all  things  simply,  and  in  such 
sort  that  to  do  any  thing  according  to  any  other  law  were  not 
only  unnecessary  but  even  opposite  unto  salvation,  unlawful 
and  sinful.  Whatsoever  is  spoken  of  God  or  things  apper- 
taining to  God  otherwise  than  as  the  truth  is,  though  it  seem 
an  honour  it  is  an  injury.  And  as  incredible  praises  given 
unto  men  do  often  abate  and  impair  the  credit  of  their  de- 
served commendation ;  so  we  must  likewise  take  great  heed, 
lest  in  attributing  unto  Scripture  more  than  it  can  have,  the 
incredibility  of  that  do  cause  even  those  things  which  indeed 
it  hath  most  abundantly  to  be  less  reverently  esteemed.  I 
therefore  leave  it  to  themselves  to  consider,  whether  they 
have  in  this  first  point  or  not  overshot  themselves;  which 
God  doth  know  is  quickly  done,  even  when  our  meaning 
is  most  sincere,  as  I  am  verily  persuaded  theirs  in  this 
case  was. 


THE  THIRD  BOOK. 

CONCEKNING  THEIR  SECOND  ASSERTION^  THAT  INT  SCBIPTUBJ5  THEBB 
MUST  BE  OP  NECESSITY  CONTAINED  A  FORM  OP  CHITRCH  POLITY 
THE  LAWS  WHEBEOP  MAY  IN  NOWISE  BE  ALTERED. 


THE  MATTER  CONTAINED  IN  THIS  THIRD  BOOK. 

I.  Wbat  the  Church  is,  and  in  what  respect  Laws  of  Polity  are  thereunto 

necessarily  required. 

II.  Whether  it  be  necessary  that  some  particular  Form  of  Church  Polity 

be  set  down  in  Scripture,  sith  the  things  that  belong  particularly 
to  any  such  Form  are  not  of  necessity  to  Salvation. 

III.  That  matters  of  Church  Polity  are  different  from  matters  of  Faith  and 

Salvation,  and  that  they  themselves  so  teach  which  are  our  reprovers 
for  so  teaching. 

rV.  That  hereby  we  take  not  from  Scripture  any  thing  which  thereunto 
with  the  soundness  of  truth  may  be  given. 

V.  Their  meaning  who  first  urged  against  the  Polity  of  the  Church  of 

England,  that  nothing  ought  to  be  established  in  the  Church  more 
than  is  commanded  by  the  Word  of  God. 

VI.  How  great  injury  men  by  so  thinking  should  offer  unto  all  the 

Churches  of  God. 

VII.  A  shift  notwithstanding  to  maintain  it,  by  interpreting  commanded, 

as  though  it  were  meant  that  greater  things  only  ought  to  be  found 
set  down  in  Scripture  particularly,  and  lesser  framed  by  the  general 
rules  of  Scripture. 

VIII.  Another  device  to  defend  the  same,  by  expounding  commanded,  as 
if  it  did  signify  grounded  on  Scripture,  and  were  opposed  to  things 
found  out  by  light  of  natural  reason  only. 

IX.  How  Laws  for  the  Polity  of  the  Church  may  be  made  by  the  advice 

of  men,  and  how  those  Laws  being  not  repugnant  to  the  Word  of 
God  are  approved  in  his  sight. 

X.  That  neither  God's  being  the  Author  of  Laws,  nor  yet  his  committing 

of  them  to  Scripture,  is  any  reason  sufiBcient  to  prove  that  they 
admit  no  addition  or  change. 

XL  Whether  Christ  must  needs  intend  Laws  unchangeable  altogether, 
or  have  forbidden  any  where  to  make  any  other  Law  than  himself 
did  deliver, 

T  a 
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?2^,^,™-  I.  Albeit  the  substance  of  those  controversies  whereinto 

we  have  begpin  to  wade  be  rather  of  outward  things  apper- 

What  the  taining  to  the  Church  of  Christy  than  of  any  thing  wherein 

and^  *'  the  nature  and  being  of  the  Church  consisteth^  jet  because 

what  re-  ^h^  subject  or  matter  which  this  position  concemeth  is,  A  Form 

of  Polity  of  Church  Government  or  Church  Polity ,  it  therefore  behoveth 

are  there-  ^jg  g^  fgj.  forth  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  Church,  as  is 

auto  neoee-  ,  ,  ,  .         . 

sarilyre-    reqtusite  for  men's  more  clear  and  plain  understanding  in 
quired.       ^hat  respect  Laws  of  PoHty  or  Government  are  necessary 
thereunto. 

[a.]  That  Church  of  Christ,  which  we  properly  term  his 
body  mystical,  can  be  but  one  ,*  neither  can  that  one  be 
sensibly  discerned  by  any  man,  inasmuch  as  the  parts  thereof 
are  some  in  heaven  already  with  Christ,  and  the  rest  that  are 
on  earth  (albeit  their  natural  persons  be  visible)  we  do  not 
discern  under  this  property,  whereby  they  are  truly  and 
infallibly  of  that  body.  Only  our  minds  by  intellectual  conceit 
are  able  to  apprehend,  that  such  a  real  body  there  is,  a  body 
collective,  because  it  containeth  an  huge  multitude ;  a  body 
mystical,  because  the  mystery  of  their  conjunction  is  removed 
altogether  from  sense.  Whatsoever  we  read  in  Scripture 
concerning  the  endless  love  and  the  saving  mercy  which  Qod 
sheweth  towards  his  Church,  the  only  proper  subject  thereof 
is  this  Church.  Concerning  this  flock  it  is  that  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  hath  promised,  '^  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and 
they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out« 
of  my  hands*.''  They  who  are  of  this  society  have  such 
marks  and  notes  of  distinction  from  all  others,  as  are  not 
object  unto  our  sense ;  only  unto  God,  who  seeth  their  hearts 
and  understandeth  all  their  secret  cogitations,  unto  him  they 
are  clear  and  manifest.  All  men  knew  Nathanael  to  be  an 
Israelite.  But  our  Saviour  piercing  deeper  giveth  further 
testimony  of  him  than  men  could  have  'done  mth  such 
certainty  as  he  did,  '^  Behold  indeed  an  Israelite  in  whom  is 
"  no  guile  t-^'  Kwe  profess,  as  Peter  did  J,  that  we  love  the 
Lord,  and  profess  it  in  the  hearing  of  men,  charity  is  prone  to 
believe  all  things,  and  therefore  charitable  men  are  likely  to 
think  we  do  so,  as  long  as  they  see  no  proof  to  the  contrary. 
*  John  z.  28.  t  John  i.  47.  t  John  xzL  15. 
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But  that  our  love  is  sound  and  sincere^  that  it  cometh  from  book  m. 

'^  a  pure  heart  and  a  good  conscience  and  a  faith  unfeigned  V' — 

who  can  pronounce^  saving  only  the  Searcher  of  all  men's 
hearts^  who  alone  intuitively,  doth  know  in  this  kind  who 
are  His? 

[3.]  And  as  those  everlasting  promises  of  love^  mercy,  and 
blessedness  belong  to  the  mystical  Church  ;*  even  so  on  the 
other  side  when  we  read  of  any  duty  which  the  Church  of 
God  is  bound  unto,  the  Church  whom  this  doth  concern 
is  a  sensibly  known  company.  And  this  visible  Church 
in  like  sort  is  but  one,  continued  from  the  first  beginning  of 
the  world  to  the  last  end.  Which  company  being  divided 
into  two  moieties,  the  one  before,  the  other  since  the  coming 
of  Christ  j  that  part,  which  since  the  coming  of  Christ  partly 
hath  embraced  and  partly  shall  hereafter  embrace  the  Christ- 
ian Religion,  we  term  as  by  a  more  proper  name  the  Church 
of  Christ.  And  therefore  the  Apostle  affirmeth  plainly  of  all 
men  Christiantj  that  be  they  Jews  or  Gentiles,  bond  or  free, 
they  are  all  incorporated  into  one  company,  they  all  make  but 
one  bodyX*  ^^  imity  of  which  visible  body  and  Church 
of  Christ  consisteth  in  that  uniformity  which  all  several 
persons  thereunto  belonging  have,  by  reason  of  that  one 
Lard  whose  servants  they  all  profess  themselves,  that  (me 
Faith  which  they  all  acknowledge,  that  one  Baptism  where- 
with th^  are  all  initiated  §. 

[4.]  The  visible  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  therefore  one, 
in  outward  profession  of  those  things,  which  supematurally 
appertain  to  the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  and  are  neces- 
sarily required  in  every  particular  Christian  man.  *'  Let  all 
'*  the  house  of  Israel  know  for  certainty,''  saith  Peter,  "  that 
"  God  hath  made  him  both  Lord  and  Christ,  even  this  Jesus 
''  whom  you  have  crucified  ||."  Christians  therefore  they  are 
not,  which  call  not  him  their  Master  and  Lord^.  And  from 
hence  it  came  that  first  at  Antioch,  and  afterwards  throughout 
the  whole  world,  all  that  are  of  the  Church  visible  were 

•  1  Tim.  i.  5  "  body."    Ephes.  iu.  6.    Vide  Th. 

t  I  Cor.  xii.  13.  p.  3.  q.  7.  art.  3.  [should  it  not  be 


X  "lliat  he  might  reconcile  both 
''  onto  God  in  one  body."    £phe8. 
ii.  16.    **That  the  Gentiles  should        ||  Acts  ii.  ^6 
"  be  inheritors  also,  and  of  the  same        f  John  xiii.  13 ;  Ck>l.  iii.  24.  iv.  i . 


3.  q.  7.  art.  3.  [ 
q.  8.  art  3  ?"] 
§  [Ephes.  iv.  5.] 
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BOOK  hl  called  Christians  even  amongst  tlie  heathen.  Which  name 
— '■ — '—  unto  them  was  precious  and  glorious^  but  in  the  estimation  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  even  Christ  Jesus  himself  was  execrable  *; 
for  whose  sake  all  men  were  so  likewise  which  did  acknow- 
ledge him  to  be  their  Lord.  This  himself  did  foresee^  and 
therefore  armed  his  Church,  to  the  end  they  might  sustain  it 
without  discomfort.  ^'  All  these  things  they  will  do  unto  you 
"  for  my  name^s  sake ;  yea,  the  time  shall  come,  that  whoso- 
"  ever  killeth  you  will  think  that  he  doth  God  good  servicef.'' 
'^  These  things  I  tell  you,  that  when  the  hour  shall  come, 
''  ye  may  then  call  to  mind  how  I  told  you  beforehand  of 
« themt/' 

[5.]  But  our  naming  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord  is  not 
enough  to  prove  us  Christians,  unless  we  also  embrace  that 
faith,  which  Christ  hath  published  unto  the  world.  To 
shew  that  the  angel  of  Pergamus  continued  in  Christianity, 
behold  how  the  Spirit  of  Christ  speaketh,  '^  Thou  keepest 
'^  my  name,  and  thou  hast  not  denied  my  fiedth  §.''  Con- 
cerning which  faith,  "  the  rule  thereof,^'  saith  Tertullian, 
"  is  one  alone,  immovable,  and  no  way  possible  to  be  better 
'^  framed  anew  ||  /'  What  rule  that  is  he  sheweth  by  rehearsing 
those  few  articles  of  Christian  belief.  And  before  Tertullian, 
L^ney.;  ^The  Church  though  scattered  through  the  whole 
'^  world  unto  the  utmost  borders  of  the  earth,  hath  -from 
"  the  Apostles  and  their  disciples  received  belief  If-''  The 
parts  of  which  belief  he  also  reciteth,  in  substance  the  very 
same  with  Tertullian,  and  thereupon  inferreth,  ''This  fiedth 
"  the  Church  being  spread  far  and  wide  preserveth  as  if  one 
''  house  did  contain  them :  these  things  it  equally  embraceth, 
"  as  though  it  had  even  one  soul,  one  heart,  and  no  more : 
"  it  publisheth,  teacheth  and  delivereth  these  things  with 
"  uniform  consent,  as  if  God  had  given  it  but  one  only 

*  I  Cor.  i.  33.    Vide  et  Taciturn,  "  mail,  sed  per  urbem  etiam,  quo 

lib.  Annal.  xv.  [c.  44/]  **  Nero  quae-  *'  cuncta  unaique  atrocia  aot'  pu- 

"  sitissimis  poenis  affedt  quos  per  "  deoda  confluunt  celebrantorque." 

<'  flagitia  iiiTisoa  vulgoa  Christianos  f  John  xv.  ai. 

"  appellabat.    Auctor  nominis  ejus  %  John  xvi.  a.  4. 

''  Christus,  qui  Tiberio  imperitante  |  4?^^*  ^^*  ^3* 

per  procuratorem  Pontium  Pila-  ||   TertuU.    de  Vixgin.  Veland. 

turn  aupplicio  affectua  erat.    Re-  [c.  i.l 

pressaque  in  pneaens  exitiabilia  IT  Iren.  advera.  Haeret.  lib.  i.  eap. 

superstitio  ninua  enimpebat,  noa  a  et  3. 

modo  per  Judanun,  originem  ejus 
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"  tongue  wherewith  to  speak.     He  which  amongst  the  g^des  book  hi. 
'^  of  the  Chnrch  is  best  able  to  speak  uttereth  no  more  than  ^'  '•  ^'  ^'  ^' 
*^  ihxB,  and  less  than  this  the  most  simple  doth  not  utter^^' 
when  they  make  profession  of  their  faith. 

[6.]  Now  although  we  know  the  Christian  faith  and  allow 
of  it^  yet  in  this  respect  we  are  but  entering ;  entered  we 
are  not  into  the  visible  Church  before  our  admittance  by 
the  door  of  Baptism.  Wherefore  immediately  upon  the 
acknowledgment  of  Christian  faith^  the  Eunuch  (we  see) 
was  baptized  by  Philip*,  Paul  by  Ananias t^  by  Peter  an 
huge  multitude  containing  three  thousand  souls  j:,  which 
being  once  baptized  were  reckoned  in  the  number  of  souls 
added  to  the  visible  Church. 

[7.]  As  for  those  virtues  that  belong  unto  moral  righteous- 
ness  and  honesty  of  life,  we  do  not  mention  them,  because 
they  are  not  proper  unto  Christian  men,  as  they  are  Christian, 
but  do  concern  them  as  they  are  men.  True  it  is,  the  want 
of  these  virtues  excludeth  from  salvation.  So  doth  much 
more  the  absence  of  inward  belief  of  heart ;  so  doth  despair 
and  lack  of  hope ;  so  emptiness  of  Christian  love  and  charity. 
But  we  speak  now  of  the  visible  Church,  whose  children  are 
signed  with  this  mark,  '^  One  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism.'' 
In  whomsoever  these  things  are,  the  Church  doth  acknowledge 
them  for  her  children ;  them  only  she  holdeth  for  aliens  and 
strangers,  in  whom  these  things  are  not  found.  For  want  of 
these  it  is  that  Saracens,  Jews,  and  Infidels  are  excluded  out 
of  the  bounds  of  the  Church.  Others  we  may  not  deny  to 
be  of  the  visible  Church,  as  long  as  these  things  are  not 
wanting  in  them.  For  apparent  it  is,  that  all  men  are  of 
necessity  either  Christians  or  not  Christians.  If  by  external 
profession  they  be  Christians,  then  are  they  of  the  visible 
Church  of  Christ :  and  Christians  by  external  profession  they 
are  aU,  whose  mark  of  recognizance  hath  in  it  those  things 
which  we  have  mentioned,  yea,  although  they  be  impious 
idolaters,  wicked  heretics,  persons  excommunicable,  yea,  and 
cast  out  for  notorious  improbity.  Such  withal  we  deny  not 
to  be  the  imps  and  limbs  of  Satan,  even  as  long  as  they 
continue  such. 

[8.]  Is  it  then  possible,  that  the  sel&ame  men  should  belong 

*  Acts  viii.  38.  t  Acts  zxii.  16.  X  Acta  ii.  41. 
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BOOK  m.  both  to  the  synagogue  of  Satan  and  to  the  Church  of  Jesos 
^^^  Christ  ?  Unto  that  Church  which  is  his  mystical  body,  not 
possible ;  because  that  body  consisteth  of  none  but  only  true 
Israelites^  true  sons  of  Abraham,  true  servants  and  saints  of 
God.  Howbeit  of  the  visible  body  and  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  those  may  be  and  oftentimes  are,  in  respect  of  the 
main  parts  of  their  outward  profession,  who  in  regard  of  their 
inward  disposition  of  mind,  yea,  of  external  conversation, 
yea,  even  of  some  parts  of  their  very  profession,  are  most 
worthily  both  hateM  in  the  sight  of  Grod  himself,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  the  sounder  part  of  the  visible  Church  most 
execrable.  Our  Saviour  therefore  compareth  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  a  net,  whereunto  all  which  cometh  neither  is  nor 
seemeth  fish''^ :  his  Church  he  compareth  unto  a  field,  where 
tares  manifestly  known  and  seen  by  aU  men  do  grow  inter- 
mingled  with  good  com  -f,  and  even  so  shall  continue  till  the 
final  consummation  of  the  world.  God  hath  had  ever  and 
ever  shall  have  some  Church  visible  upon  earth.*  When  the 
people  of  God  worshipped  the  calf  in  the  wilderness  % ;  when 
they  adored  the  brazen  serpent  § ;  when  they  served  the  gods 
of  nations ;  when  they  bowed  their  knees  to  Baal  || ;  when 
they  burnt  incense  and  offered  sacrifice  unto  idols  ^ :  true  it 
is,  the  wrath  of  God  was  most  fiercely  inflamed  against  them, 
their  prophets  justly  condemned  them,  as  an  adulterous  seed^^ 
and  a  wicked  generation  of  miscreants,  which  had  forsaken 
the  living  Godft^  and  of  him  were  likewise  forsaken  J  J,  in 
respect  of  that  singular  mercy  wherevdth  he  kindly  and 
lovingly  embraced  his  faithful  children.  Howbeit  retaining 
the  law  of  God  and  the  holy  seal  of  his  covenant,  the  sheep 
of  his  visible  flock  they  continued  even  in  the  depth  of  their 
disobedience  and  rebellion  §§.  Wherefore  not  only  amangH 
them  God  always  had  his  Church,  because  he  had  thousands 
which  never  bowed  their  knees  to  Baal|||| ;  but  whose  knees 
were  bowed  unto  Baal,  even  they  were  also  of  the  visible 
Church  of  God.     Nor  did  the  Prophet  so  complain,  as  if  that 

♦  Matt.  adii.  47.  *•  laa.  Ivii.  3. 

t  Matt.  ziii.  24.  ft  Isa.  i.  4. 
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Church  had  been  quite  and  clean  extinguished ;  but  he  took  book  m. 
it  as  though  there  had  not  been  remaining  in  the  world  any  — '~-2l. 
besides  himself^  that  canried  a  true  and  an  upright  heart 
towards  God  with  care  to  serve  him  according  unto  his 
holy  will. 

[9.]  For  lack  of  diligent  observing  the  difference,  first 
between  the  Church  of  God  mystical  and  visible,  then  between 
the  visible  sound  and  eorrupted,  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less,  the  oversights  are  neither  few  nor  light  that  have  been 
committed.  This  deceiveth  them,  and  nothing  else,  who 
think  that  in  the  time  of  the  first  world  the  family  of  IvToah 
did  contain  all  that  were  of  the  visible  Church  of  God. 
From  hence  it  grew,  and  from  no  other  cause  in  the  world; 
that  the  African  bishops  in  the  council  of  Carthage '^,  know- 
ing how  the  administration  of  baptism  belongeth  only  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  supposing  that  heretics  which  were 
apparently  severed  from  the  sound  believing  Church  could 
not  possibly  be  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  thought  it 
utterly  against  reason,  that  baptism  administered  by  men  of 
corrupt  beUef  should  be  accounted  as  a  sacrament.  And 
therefore  in  maintenance  of  rebaptization  their  arguments  are 
built  upon  the  fore-alleged  ground  f^  '^  That  heretics  are 
''  not  at  all  any  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Our  Saviour 
''  founded  his  Church  on  a  rock,  and  not  upon  heresy  |. 
Power  of  baptizing  he  gave  to  his  Apostles,  unto  heretics 
he  gave  it  not§.  Wherefore  they  that  are  without  the 
'^  Church,  and  oppose  themselves  against  Christ,  do  but 
'^  scatter  His  sheep  and  flock,  without  the  Church  baptize 
'*  they  cannot.'^  Again,  '^  Are  heretics  Christians  or  are  they 
''  not  ?  If  they  be  Christians,  wherefore  remain  they  not 
'^  in  God^s  Church  ?  If  they  be  no  Christians,  how  make  they 
'^  Christians  ?  Or  to  what  purpose  shall  those  words  of  the 
'^  Lord  serve :  '  He  which  is  not  with  me  is  against  me  / 
''  and,  '  He  which  gathereth  not  with  me  scattereth  ||  V 
^'  Wherefore  evident  it  is,  that  upon  misbegotten  children  and 
*^  the  brood  of  Antichrist  without  rebaptization  the  Holy 
^'  Ghost  cannot  ^descend  ^/'    But  none  in  this  case  so  earnest 

*  [A.  D.  356.]  §  Matt,  xxvili.  19. 
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BOOK  m.  as  Cyprian :  ''  I  know  no  baptism  but  one^  and  that  in  the 

— ! '^  Church  only ;    none  mthout  the  Church,  where  he  that 

*^  doth  cast  out  the  devil  hath  the  devil :  he  doth  examine 
''  about  belief  whose  lips  and  words  do  breathe  forth  a  canker ; 
^'  the  faithless  doth  offer  the  articles  of  £uth ;  a  wicked 
^^  creature  forgiveth  wickedness ;  in  the  name  of  Christ 
Antichrist  signeth ;  he  which  is  cursed  of  Ood  blesseth ; 
a  dead  carrion  promiseth  life;  a  man  unpeaceable  giveth 
peace ;  a  blasphemer  calleth  upon  the  name  of  Grod ;  a 
'^  profane  person  doth  exercise  priesthood ;  a  sacril^ous 
"  wretch  doth  prepare  the  altar;  and  in  the  neck  of  all 
'^  these  that  evil  also  cometh,  the  Eucharist  a  very  bishop  of 
^^  the  devil  doth  presume  to  consecrate/'  All  this  was  true, 
but  not  suiScient  to  prove  that  heretics  were  in  no  sort  any 
part  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ,  and  consequently  their 
baptism  no  baptism.  This  opinion  therefore  was  afterwards 
both  condemned  by  a  better  advised  council*,  and  also 
revoked  by  the  chiefest  of  the  authors  thereof  themselves. 

[lo.]  What  is  but  only  the  selfsame  error  and  misconeeit, 
wherewith  others  being  at  this  day  likewise  possessed,  they 
ask  us  where  our  Church  did  lurk,  in  what  cave  of  the  earth 
it  slept  for  so  many  hundreds  of  years  together  before  the 
birth  of  Martin  Luther?  As  if  we  were  of  opinion  that 
Luther  did  erect  a  New  Church  of  Christ.  No,  the  Church 
of  Christ  which  was  from  the  beginning  is  and  oontinueth 
unto  the  end:  of  which  Church  all  parts  have  not  been 
always  equally  sincere  and  sound.  In  the  days  of  Abia  it 
plainly  appeareth  that  Judah  was  by  many  degrees  more  free 
from  pollution  than  Israel,  as  that  solemn  oration  sheweth 
wherein  he  pleadeth  for  the  one  against  the  other  in  this 
wisef :  ^*  O  Jeroboam  and  all  Israel  hear  you  me :  have  ye 
^'  not  driven  away  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  the  sons  of  Aaron 
'^  and  the  Levites,  and  have  made  you  priests  like  the  people 
"  of  niltions  ?  Whosoever  cometh  to  consecrate  mth  a  young 
'^  bullock  and  seven  rams,  the  same  may  be  a  priest  of  them 
^^  that  are  no  gods.  But  we  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  Ood, 
*'  and  have  not  forsaken  him ;  and  the  priests  the  sons  of 
'^  Aaron  minister  unto  the  Lord  every  morning  and  every 

*  In  Concilio  Nicseno.  Vide  Hieron.  DiaL  adv.  Lucifer,  [ii.  146.] 
t  a  Chron.  xiii.  4, 9^io«  11. 
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'^  eYening  bnmt-offermgs  and  sweet  incensey  and  the  bread  is  book  hi. 
''  set  in  order  upon  the  pure  table,  and  the  candlestick  of  gold  — Lli!L 
"  with  the  lamps  thereof  to  bum  every  evening  j  for  we  keep 
"  the  watch  of  the  Lord  our  (rod,  but  ye  have  forsaken  him/' 
In  St.  Paul's  time  the  integrity  of  Borne  was  famous ;  Corinth 
many  ways  reproved;  they  of  Galatia  much  more  out  of 
square''^.  In  St.  John's  time  Ephesus  and  Smyrna  in  far 
better  state  than  Thyatira  and  Pergamus  weref.  We  hope 
therefore  that  to  reform  ourselves  if  at  any  time  we  have  done 
amiss,  is  not  to  sever  ourselves  from  the  Church  we  were  of 
before.  In  the  Church  we  were,  and  we  are  so  still.  Other 
difference  between  our  estate  before  and  now  we  know  none 
but  only  such  as  we  see  in  Judah ;  which  having  sometime 
been  idolatrous  became  afterwards  more  soundly  religious  by 
renouncing  idolatry  and  superstition.  If  Ephraim  '^be  joined 
"  unto  idols/'  the  counsel  of  the  Prophet  is,  ''Let  him  alone." 
''  If  Israel  play  the  harlot,  let  not  Judah  sin  J."  ''  If  it  seem 
''  evil  unto  you,"  saith  Joshua §,  ''to  serve  the  Lord,  choose 
"  you  this  day  whom  you  will  serve;  whether  the  gods  whom 
"  your  fathers  served  beyond  the  flood,  or  the  gods  of  the 
"  Amorites  in  whose  land  ye  dwell :  but  I  and  mine  house 
"will  serve  the  Lord."  The 'indisposition  therefore  of  the 
Church  of  Home  to  reform  herself  must  be  no  stay  unto  us 
from  performing  our  duty  to  Grod ;  even  as  desire  of  retaining 
conformity  with  them  could  be  no  excuse  if  we  did  not  per* 
form  that  duty. 

Notwithstanding  so  far  as  lawfully  we  may,  we  have  held 
and  do  hold  fellowship  with  them.  For  even  as  the  Apostle 
doth  say  of  Israel  that  they  are  in  one  respect  enemies  but  in 
another  beloved  of  6od||;  in  like  sort  with  Bome  we  dare 
not  communicate  concerning  sundry  her  gross  and  grievous 
abominations,  yet  touching  those  main  parts  of  Christian  truth 
wherein  they  constantly  still  persist,  we  gladly  acknowledge 
them  to  be  of  the  feimily  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  our  hearty 
prayer  unto  Ood  Almighty  is,  that  being  conjoined  so  far 
forth  with  them,  they  may  at  the  length  (if  it  be  his  will)  so 
yield  to  firame  and  reform  themselves,  that  no  distraction 

•  [Rom.  i.  8;    i  Cor.  i.  iii — vi;  J  Ho8.iv.  17, 15. 
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BOOK  m.  remain  in  any  things  but  that  we  '^  all  may  with  one  heart 
.^''' *•"'"'  '^  and  one  mouth  glorify  God  the  Father  of  our  Lord  and 
"  Saviour*/'  whose  Church  we  are. 

As  there  are  which  make  the  Church  of  Borne  utterly  no 
Church  at  all^  by  reason  of  so  many^  so  grievous  errors  in  their 
doctrines ;  so  we  have  them  amongst  us^  who  under  pretence 
of  imagined  corruptions  in  our  discipline  do  give  even  as  hard 
a  judgment  of  the  Church  of  England  itself  f. 

[ii.l  But  whatsoever  either  the  one  sort  or  the  other  teach^ 
we  must  acknowledge  even  heretics  themselves  to  be^  though 
a  maimed  part^  yet  a  pari  of  the  visible  Church.  If  an  infidel 
should  pursue  to  death  an  heretic  professing  Christianity^ 
only  for  Christian  profession's  sake^  could  we  deny  unto  him 
the  honour  of  martyrdom  ?  Yet  this  honour  all  men  know 
to  be  proper  unto  the  Church.  Heretics  therefore  are  not 
utterly  cut  off  from  the  visible  Church  of  Christ. 

If  the  Fathers  do  any  where^  as  oftentimes  they  do^  make 
the  true  visible  Church  of  Christ  and  heretical  companies 
opposite ;  they  are  to  be  construed  as  separating  heretics,  not 
altogether  from  the  company  of  believers,  but  from  the  fellow- 
ship of  sound  believers.  For  where  professed  unbelief  is, 
there  can  be  no  visible  Church  of  Christ;  there  may  be, 
where  sound  belief  wanteth.  Infidels  being  dean  without  the 
Church  deny  directly  and  utterly  reject  the  very  principles  of 
Christianity ;  which  heretics  embrace,  and  err  only  by  mis- 
construction :  whereupon  their  opinions,  although  repugnant 
indeed  to  the  principles  of  Christian  faith,  are  notwithstanding 
by  them  held  otherwise,  and  maintained  as  most  consonant 
thereunto.  Wherefore  being  Christians  in  regard  of  the 
general  truth  of  Christ  which  they  openly  profess,  yet  they 
are  by  the  Fathers  every  where  spoken  of  as  men  clean  ex- 
cluded out  of  the  right  believing  Church,  by  reason  of  their 
particular  errors,  for  which  all  that  are  of  a  sound  belief  must 
needs  condemn  them. 

[i  2.]  In  this  consideration,  the  answer  of  Calvin  unto  Farel 
concerning  the  children  of  Popish  parents  doth  seem  crazed  {. 
"  Whereas,''  saith  he, ''  you  ask  our  judgment  about  a  matter, 
''  whereof  there  is  doubt  amongst  you,  whether  ministers  of 

♦  Rom.  XV.  6.  t  [See  Pref.  c.  viii.  i.] 
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''  our  order  professing  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  may  book  m. 
''  hiwfidlj  admit  unto  baptism  an  infant  whose  father  is  a  "^''"' 
''  stranger  unto  our  Churches^  and  whose  mother  hath  fallen 
"  from  us  unto  the  Papacy,  so  that  both  the  parents  are 
'^  popish :  thus  we  have  thought  good  to  answer ;  namely, 
''  that  it  is  an  absurd  thing  for  us  to  baptize  them  which 
"  cannot  be  reckoned  members  of  our  body.  And  sith  Papists' 
'^  children  are  such,  we  see  not  how  it  should  be  lawful  to 
"  minister  baptism  unto  them/'  Sounder  a  great  deal  is  the 
answer  of  the  ecclesiastical  college  of  Geneva  unto  Knox,  who 
having  signified  unto  them,  that  himself  did  not  think  it  law- 
ful to  baptize  bastards  or  the  children  of  idolaters  (he  meaneth 
Papists)  or  of  persons  excommunicate,  till  either  the  parents 
had  by  repentance  submitted  themselves  unto  the  Church,  or 
else  their  children  being  grown  unto  the  years  of  understand- 
ing should  come  and  sue  for  their  own  baptism :  ''  For  thus 
"  thinking,''  saith  he,  ''  I  am  thought  to  be  over-severe,  and 
"  that  not  only  by  them  which  are  popish,  but  even  in  their 
'^  judgments  also  who  think  themselves  maintainers  of  the 
''  truth*."  Master  Knox's  oversight  herein  they  controlled. 
Their  sentence  was,  "  Wheresoever  the  profession  of  Christ- 
"  ianity  hath  not  utterly  perished  and  been  extinct,  infants 
'^  are  beguiled  of  their  right,  if  the  conmion  seal  be  denied 
'^  themf/'  Which  conclusion  in  itself  is  sound,  although  it 
seemeth  the  ground  is  but  weak  whereupon  they  built  it.  For 
the  reason  which  they  yield  of  their  sentence,  is  this ;  '^  The 
''  promise  which  God  doth  make  to  the  &ithful  concerning 
'^  their  seed  reacheth  unto  a  thousand  generations ;  it  resteth 
"  not  only  in  the  first  degree  of  descent.  Infants  therefore 
^'  whose  great-grandfathers  have  been  holy  and  godly,  do  in 
''  that  respect  belong  to  the  body  of  the  church,  although  the 
fathers  and  grandfathers  of  whom  they  descend  have  been 
apostates :  because  the  tenure  of  the  grace  of  Gt)d  which 
"  did  adopt  them  three  hundred  years  ago  and  more  in  their 
''  ancient  predecessors,  cannot  with  justice  be  defeated  and 
''  broken  off  by  their  parents'  impiety  coming  between," 
By  which  reason  of  theirs  although  it  seem  that  all  the  world 
may  be  baptized,  inasmuch  as  no  man  living  is  a  thousand 
descents  removed  from  Adam  himself,  yet  we  mean  not  at  this 

*  E|»Bt.  283.  [Ibid.  p.  441.]  t  Eptst.  385.  [Ibid.  p.  443.] 
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BOOK  m.  time  either  to  uphold  or  to  overthrow  it :   only  their  alleged 

— '   '^''^  conclusion  we  embrace^  so  it  be   construed  in  this   sort; 

^^  That  forasmuch  as  men  remain  in  the  visible  Churchy  till 

they  utterly  renounce  the  profession  of  Christianity^  we  may 

not  deny  unto  infants  their  right  by  withholding  from  them 

the  public  sign  of  holy  baptism^  if  they  be  bom  where  the 

outward  acknowledgment  of  Christianity  is  not  clean  gone 

and  extinguished/^     For  being  in  such  sort  bom^  their 

parents  are  within  the  Churchy  and  therefore  their  birth  doth 

give  them  interest  and  right  in  baptism. 

[13.]  Albeit  not  every  error  and  faulty  yet  heresies  and 
crimes  which  are  not  actually  repented  of  and  forsaken^ 
exclude  quite  and  clean  from  that  salvation  which  belongeth 
unto  the  mystical  body  of  Christ;  yea^  they  also  make  a  sepa- 
ration from  the  visible  sound  Church  of  Christ;  altogether 
from  the  visible  Church  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  doth 
sever.  As  for  the  act  of  excommunication^  it  neither  shutteth 
out  from  the  mystical^  nor  clean  &om  the  visible^  but  only 
from  fellowship  with  the  visible  in  holy  duties.  With  what 
congmity  then  doth  the  Church  of  Rome  deny,  that  her  ene- 
mies, whom  she  holdeth  always  for  heretics,  do  at  all  apper- 
tain to  the  Church  of  Christ ;  when  her  own  do  freely  grant, 
that  albeit  the  Pope  (as  they  say)  cannot  teach  heresy  nor  pro- 
pound error,  he  may  notwithstanding  himself  worship  idols, 
think  amiss  concerning  matters  of  faith,  yea,  give  himself 
unto  acts  diabolical,  even  being  Pope  ?  How  exclude  they  us 
fi-om  being  any  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ  under  the  oolour 
and  pretence  of  heresy,  when  they  cannot  but  grant  it  possible 
even  for  him  to  be  as  touching  his  own  personal  persuasion 
heretical,  who  in  their  opinion  not  only  is  of  the  Church, 
but  holdeth  the  chiefest  place  of  authority  over  the  same? 
But  of  these  things  we  are  not  now  to  dispute.  That  which 
already  we  have  set  down,  is  for  our  present  purpose  sufficient. 
[14.]  By  the  Church  therefore  in  this  question  we  under- 
stand no  other  than  only  the  visible  Church.  For  preserva- 
tion of  Christianity  there  is  not  any  thing  more  needful,  than 
that  such  as  are  of  the  visible  Church  have  mutual  fellowship 
and  society  one  with  another.  In  which  consideration,  as  the 
main  body  of  the  sea  being  one,  yet  within  divers  precincts 
hath  divers  names;    so  the  Catholic  Church  is  in  like  sort 
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divided  into  a  number  of  distinct  Societies^  eveiy  of  which  is  book  m. 

termed  a  Church  within  itself.     In  this  sense  the  Church  is ^ 

always  a  visible  society  of  men ;   not  an  assembly^  but  a 
society.     For  although  the  name  of  the  Church  be  given  unto 
Christian  assemblies^  although  any  multitude  of  Christian  men 
congregated  may  be  termed  by  the  name  of  a  Church,  yet 
assemblies  properly  are  rather  things  that  belong  to  a  Church. 
Men  are  assembled  for  performance  of  public  actions ;  which 
actions  being  ended,  the  assembly  dissolveth  itself  and  is  no 
longer  in  being,  whereas  the  Church  which  was   assembled 
doth  no  less  continue  afterwards  than  before.     ^'  Where  but 
three  are,  and  they  of  the  laity  also  (saith  TertuUian),  yet 
there  is  a  Church'^  :^'  that  is  to  say,  a  Christian  assembly. 
But  a  Church,  as  now  we  are  to  understand  it,  is  a  Society; 
that  is,  a  number  of  men  belonging  unto  some  Christian  fellow- 
ship, the  place  and  limits  whereof  are  certain.     That  wherein 
they  have  communion  is  the  public  exercise  of  such  duties  as 
those  mentioned  in  the  Apostles'  Acts,  ^^  instruction,  breaking 
''  of  bread  and  prayer  f/'     As  therefore  they  that  are  of  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ  have  those  inward  graces  and  virtues, 
whereby  they  differ  from  all  others,  which  are  not  of  the  same 
body ;  again,  whosoever  appertain  to  the  visible  body  of  the 
Church,  they  have  also  the  notes  of  external  profession, 
whereby  the  world  knoweth  what  they  are :  after  the  same 
manner  even  the  several  societies  of  Christian  men,  unto  every 
of  which  the  name  of  a  Church  is  given  with  addition  betoken- 
ing severalty,  as  the  Church  of  Rome,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Eng^ 
land,  and  so  the  rest,  must  be  endued  with  correspondent 
general  properties  belonging  tmto  them  as  they  are  public 
Christian  societies.     And  of  such  properties  common  unto  all 
societies  Christian,  it  may  not  be  denied  that  one  of  the  very        > 
chiefest  is  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  \ 

Which  word  X  therefore  the  rather  use,  because  the  name 
of  Government,  as  commonly  men  understand  it  in  ordinary 
speech,  doth  not  comprise  the  largeness  of  that  whereunto 
in  this  question  it  is  applied.  Eor  when  we  speak  of  Oovern- 
ment,  what  doth  the  greatest  part  conceive  thereby,  but  only 
the  exercise  of  superiority  peculiar  unto  Rulers  and  Guides  of 

^  Tertnll.  Exhort,  ad  Castit.  [c.7.]  "  Ubi  tres,  Ecclesia  est,  Kcet  Laici.'* 

t  Acts  ii.  42. 
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BOOK  m.  others  ?    To  our  purpose  therefore  the  name  of  Church-Polity 
— '• — 1—  will  better  serve,  because  it  containeth  both  government  and 


^  also  whatsoever  besides  belongeth  to  the  ordering  of  the 

Church  in  public.     Neither  is  any  thing  in  this  degree  more 

necessary  than  Church-Polity,  which  is  a  form  of  ordering 

the  public  spiritual  a£Pairs  of  the  Church  of  God. 

Whether  it      II.  But  we  must  note,  that  he  which  affirmeth  speech  to 

aaiy^t     ^®  ucccssary  among  all  men  throughout  the  world,  doth  not 

some  par-    thereby   import  that  all  men  must  necessarily  speak  one 

ofChuTcb-  1^^  of  language.      Even  so  the  necessity  of  poUty  and 

Polity  be    regiment  in  all  Churches  may  be  held  without  holding  any 

Scripture,   one  certain  form  to  be  necessaiy  in  them  all.    Nor  is  it  possible 

^^^®    t  ^^^  "^y  ^^""^  ^^  poUty,  much  less  of  polity  ecclesiastical, 

belong  par-  should  be  good,  unless  God  himself  be  author  of  it"^.    ''  Those 

^^X  "  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^*  °^  ^^"  (^^  Tertullian), ''  they  can 

8uch  forrn  <f  have  no  other  than  God's  adversary  for  their  author.^'    Be 

neoeesity  ^^  whatsoever  in  the  Church  of  Gtxl,  if  it  be  not  of  God, 

tosaiva-  ^g  hj^^  i^^      Of  Qq^  {\^  must  be;   either  as  those  things 

sometime  were,  which  Grod  supematurally  revealed,  and  so 
delivered  them  unto  Moses  for  government  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel;  or  else  as  those  things  which  men  find 
out  by  help  of  that  light  which  Gk)d  hath  given  them  unto 
that  endf.  The  very  Law  of  Nature  itself,  which  no 
man  can  deny  but  Gt>d  hath  instituted,  is  not  of  God,  unless 
that  be  of  God,  whereof  God  is  the  author  as  well  this  latter 
way  as  the  former.  But  forasmuch  as  no  form  of  Church- 
Polity  is  thought  by  them  to  be  lawful,  or  to  be  of  Gk>d, 
unless  God  be  so  the  author  of  it  that  it  be  also  set  down  in 
Scripture ;  they  should  tell  us  plainly,  whether  their  meaning 
be  that  it  must  be  there  set  down  in  whole  or  in  part. 
For  if  wholly,  let  them  shew  what  one  form  of  Polity  ever  was 
so.  Their  own  to  be  so  taken  out  of  Scripture  they  will  not 
affirm;  neither  deny  they  that  in  part  even  this  which  they 
so  much  oppugn  is  also  from  thence  taken.  Again  they 
should  tell  us,  wHether  only  that  be  taken  out  of  Scripture 
which  is  actually  and  particularly  there  set  down;  or  else 
that  also  which  the  general  principles  and  rules  of  Scripture 

*  TertuD.  de  habitn  rnnl.  [c.  8.]  *'  inventor,  disceptator,  lator."  Gc. 

"  ^muli  sint  necesse  est,  quae  Dei  iii.  de  Repub.  [ap-  I^&ct.  vi.  8.  and 

"  non  sunt."  Opp.  vii.  906.  Ed.  EmestL] 

t  Rom. iL  15.    "Die  legis  hujos 
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pot^itifdly  contain.    The  one  way  they  cannot  aa  much  as  book  in. 

pretend^  that  all  the  parts  of  their  own  discipline  are  in  Scrip- '— 

ture:  and  tho  other  way  their  mouths  are  stopped^  when 
they  would  plead  against  all  other  forms  besides  their  own; 
seeing  the  general  principles  are  such  as  do  not  particularly 
prescribe  any  one^  but  sundry  may  equally  be  consonant  unto 
the  general  axioms  of  the  Scripture. 

[2.]  But  to  give  them  some  larger  scope  and  not  to  close 
them  up  in  these  straits :  let  their  allegations  be  considered^ 
wherewith  they  earnestly  bend  themselves  against  all  which 
deny  it  necessary  that  apy  one  complete  form  of  church 
polity  should  be  in  Scripture.  First  therefore  whereas  it  hath 
been  told  them  that  matters  of  faith^,  and  in  general  matters 
necessary  unto  Salvation^  are  of  a  different  nature  firom 
ceremonies^  order,  and  the  kind  of  church  government ;  and 
that  the  one  is  necessary  to  be  expressly  contained  in  the 
word  of  God,  or  else  manifestly  collected  out  of  the  same,  the 
other  not  so;  that  it  is  necessary  not  to  receive  the  one, 
unless  there  be  something  in  Scripture  for  them;  the  other 
free,  if  nothing  against  them  may  thence  be  alleged ;  although 
there  do  not  appear  any  just  or  reasonable  cause  to  reject 
or  dislike  of  this,  nevertheless  as  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  to 
the  oontentation  of  minds  exulcerated  in  themselves,  but 
that  somewhat  there  will  be  always  which  displeaseth;  so 
herein  for  two  things  we  are  reproved.     ''^The  first  is  mw- 

*  Two  things  misliked ;  the  one  '*  none  for  them :  you  (I  say)  dis- 
that  we  distinguish  matters  of  disci-  *'  tinguishing  or  dividing  after  this 
pline  or  church  government  from  **  sort  do  prove  yourself  an  evil 
matters  of  faith  and  necessary  unto  *'  divider.  As  though  matters  of 
salvation :  the  other,  that  we  are  **  discipline  and  kind  of  government 
injurious  to  the  Scripture  of  God  in  "  were  not  matters  necessarv  to  sal- 
abridging  the  large  and  rich  con-  "  vation  and  of  faith."  [This  sen- 
tents  thereof,  llieir  words  are  tence  ('*  as  though ....  of  faith") 
these:  "You  which  distinguish  is  transposed  by  Hooker  to  this 
"  between  these,  and  say,  that  mat-  place,  from  where  it  occurs  in  T.  C. 
"  ters  of  fsuth  and  necessary  unto  a  few  lines  above.]  "  It  is  no  small 
«  salvation  may  not  be  tolerated  in  "  injury  which  you  do  unto  the 
**  the  Church,  unless  they  be  ex*  "  word  of  God  to  pin  it  in  so  narrow 
"  mressly  contained  in  the  word  of  "  room,  as  that  it  should  be  able  to 
"  God,  or  manifestly  sathered ;  but  "  direct  us  but  in  the  principal  points 
'*  that  ceremonies,  oroer,  discipline,  "  of  our  religion ;  or  as  though  the 
<«  government  in  the  Church,  may  "substance  of  religion,  or  some  rude 
"  not  be  received  against  the  word  "  and  unfashionea  matter  of  build- 
"  of  God,  and  consequently  may  be  "  ing  of  the  Church  were  uttered  in 
**  received  if  there  be  no  word  "  them ;  and  those  things  were  left 
"  against  them,  although  there  be  "  out  that  should  pertain  to  the  form 
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B6M:  m.  didmffttishing,  because  matten  of  discipline  and  d[itm!l&  gorem- 

—  '"^  "    ment  are  (as  the j  say)  '*  matters  necessary  to  salyation  and 

■^  of  faith/'  whereas  we  put  a  difference  between  the  one 

bnd  the  other.     Our  second  fault  is,  injnrioui  dealiftg  with 

the  Scripture  of  God,  as  if  it  contained  only  "the  principal 

*'  points  of  religion,  scmie  rude  and  unfiishioned  matter  of 

"  building  the  Church,  but  had  left  out  that  which  belongetfa 

^  unto  the  ferm  and  fashion  of  it ;  as  if  there  were  in  the 

**  Scripture  no  more  than  only  to  cover  the  Church's  naked- 

*'  ness,  and  not  chains,  bracelets,  rings,  jewels,  to  adorn  her; 

^  sufficient  to  quench  her  thirst,  ix>  kill  her  hunger,  but  not 

^'  to  minister  a  more  liberal,  and  (as  it  were)  a  more  delicious 

^  and  dainty  diet/'    In  whidli  case  ^  our  apology  ahall  not 

need  to  be  veiy  long. 

ThAtmat-/^  III.  The  mixture  of  tbose  things  by  speech  which  by 

ci^ine  ftreVPJ^^^^^^'^  ^^  divided,  is  the  mother  of  all  error.    To  take  away 

different     tnerefore  that  error  which  confusion  breedeth,  distinction  is 

teraoffiuth'^uisite.     Rightly  to  distinguish  is  by  conceit  of  mind  to 

and  Mlyi^  sever  things  diflfer^it  in  nature,  and  to  discern  wherein  they 

that  they    diflfer.    So  that  if  we  imagine  a  difference  where  there  is 

io^tMwh^*"  none,  because  we  distinguish  where  we  should  not,  it  may 

which  are   not  be  denied  that  we  misdistinguish.   The  only  trial  whether 

provav.     ^'^  ^^  ^  7^^  ^'  ^^>  dependeth  upon  comparison  between  our 

conceit  and  the  natmre  of  things  oonceiyed. 

[2.]  Touching  matters  belonging  unto  the  Church  of  Christ 
this  we  conceive,  that  they  are  not  of  one  suit.  Some  things 
are  merely  of  faith,  which  things  it  doth  suffice  that  we  know 
and  believe;  some  things  not  only  to  be  known  but  done, 
because  they  concern  the  actions  of  men.  Articles  about  the 
Trinity  are  matters  of  mere  fiiith,  and  must  be  bdieved. 
Precepts  concerning  the  works  of  charity  are  matters  of  action ; 
which  to  know,  unless  they  be  practised,  is  not  enough. 
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and  fitthioii  of  it;  or  as  if  there 
were  in  the  Scriptures  only  to 
cover  the  Church's  nakedness,  and 
not  also  chains  and  bracelets  and 
rings  and  other  jewvls  to  adorn 
her  and  set  her  out ;  or  that,  to 
conclude  there  were  sufficient  to 
quench  her  thirst  and  kill  her 
hunger,  but  not  to  minister  unto 
her  a  more  Uberal  and  (as-k  were) 
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a  more  dcAicioos  aad  dainty  diet. 
These  things  you  teem  to  aay, 
when  you  say,  that  matters  neces- 
sary to  salvation  and  of  Faith  are 
contained  in  Scripture :  especially 
**  when  you  oppose  these  thni^  to 
"  Ceremonies,  Order,  Disci^ne, 
''and  Government."  T.C.  lib.  i. 
p.  a6.  [14.] 
*  [cause?] 
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^lus  being  so  cletr  to  all  men^s  nBderetafidiiig,  I  somewhat  bookdi. 
marvel  that  they  especially  should  think  it  absurd  to  oppose 
CSrareh-govemment^  a  plain  matter  of  aetion^  unto  ms^rs 
of  faith^  who  know  tibat  themselves  divide  the  Ooq>d  into 
Doctrine  and  Discspline  t«  For  if  matters  of  discipline  be 
rig^j  by  than  distinguished  ftom  matters  of  doctrine^  vf^ 
not  matters  of  g^emntent  by  us  as  reasonably  set  againrt 
matters  of  faith?  Do  not  th^  under  doctrine  oompi^hend 
the  same  which  we  intend  by  matter  of  fiuth?  Do  not  they 
under  discipline  comprise  the  regiment  of  the  Church  ?  When 
they  blame  that,  in  us  which  themsdres  follow^  they  giye 
men  gieat  cause  to  doubt  that  some  other  tiling  than  judgment 
doth  guide  their  speech. 

1^.]  What  the  Church  of  God  rtandetk  bouikd  to  know 
or  do^  the  same  in  part  nature  teaeheth.  And  beceuse  nature 
can  teaeh  them  but  only  in  part^  neither  so  fiilly  as  is  requisite 
for  man's  salvation,  nor  so  easily  as  to  make  the  way  plain 
and  expedite  enough  that  numy  may  come  to  the  knowled^ 
of  it,  and  so  be  saved;  therefore  in  Saripture  hath  God  both 
c(Aected  tibe  most  neeessaiy  things  that  the  school  of  nabive 
teaeheth  unto  that  end,  and  revealed  also  whatsoever  w« 
neither  oom^Sl  with  safety  be  ignorant  4tf,  nor  at  all  be  in- 
structed in  bat  by  supernatural  revelation  bom  him.  60  that 
Seriptore  containing  all  things  that  are  in  this  kind  any  way 
needful  for  the  Church,  and  the  principal  of  the  other  sort^ 
this  is  the  n^ct  thing  wherewith  we  are  chaiged  as  with  an 
errors  we  teach  that  whatsoever  is  unto  salvation  termed 
neceesarg  by  way  of  eKcellency,  whatsoever  it  standeth  all 
men  upon  to  know  or  do  that  they  may  be  saved,  whatsoever 
there  is  whereof  it  may  truly  be  said^  ''  This  not  to  believe 
''  is  eternal  detfth  and  damnation/'  or,  **  This  every  soul  that 
''will  live  must  duly  observe/'  of  which  sort  the  articles  of 
Christian  fisdth  and  the  sacraments  of  ihe  Church  of  Christ 
are :  all  such  thii^  if  Scripture  did  not  comprehend,  the 
Church  of  God  should  not  be  aUe  to  measure  out  &e  length 
and  the  breadth  of  that  way  wherein  for  ever  she  is  to  walk, 

*  T.  C.  1.  u.  p.  I.    ^'We   ofFer  Discipline  be  one  part  of  the  Gospcil, 

"  to  shew  the  Discupline  to  be  a  what  other  part  can  thejr  assi^a  but 

"^  part  of  the  Gospd.      And  again.  Doctrine  to  answer  in  divisiOQ  to 

1. 5.    "  I  speak  of  the  Discipline  as  the   Discipline  ?    [See  also  lib.  i. 

of  a  part  of  the  Gospel.''    If  the  p.  33.] 
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BOOK  m.  heretics  and  schismatics  never  ceasing  some  to  abridge^  some 

to  enlarge^  all  to  pertert  and  obscure  the  same.     But  as  for 

those  things  that  are  accessory  liereunto^  those  things  that  so 
belong  to  the  way  of  salvation^  as  to  alter  them  is  no  other- 
wise to  change  that  way^  than  a  path  is  changed  by  altering 
only  the  uppermost  face  thereof;  which  be  it  laid  with  gravely 
or  set  with  grass^  or  paved  with  stone^  remaineih  still  the 
same  path;  in  such  things  because  discretion  may  teach  the 
Church  what  is  convenient^  we  hold  not  the  Church  further 
tied  herein  unto  Scripture,  than  that  against  Scripture  nothing 
be  admitted  in  the  Church,  lest  that  path  which  ought  always 
to  be  kept  even,  do  thereby  come  to  be  overgrown  with  bram- 
bles and  thorns. 

[4.]  If  this  be  unsound,  wherein  doth  the  point  of  unsound- 
ness he  ?  It  is  not  that  we  make  some  things  necessary,  some 
things  accessory  and  appendent  only:  for  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  himself  doth  make  that  difference,  by  terming  judg- 
ment and  mercy  and  fidelity  with  other  things  of  like  nature, 
''  the  greater  and  weightier  matters  of  the  law*/'  Is  it  then 
in  that  we  account  ceremonies  (wherein  we  do  not  comprise 
sacraments,  or  any  other  the  like  substantial  duties  in  the 
exercise  of  religion,  but  only  such  external  rights  as  are  usually 
annexed  unto  Church  actions,)  is  it  an  oversight  that  we 
reckon  these  things  and  matters  f  of  government  in  the 
number  of  things  accessory,  not  things  necessary  in  such  sort 
as  hath  been  declared  ?  Let  them  which  therefore  think  us 
blameable  consider  well  their  own  words.  Do  they  not 
plainly  compare  the  one  tmto  garments  which  cover  the  body 
of  the  Church;  the  other  tmto  rings,  bracelets,  and  jewels, 
that  only  adorn  it;  the  one  to  that  food  which  the  Church 
doth  live  by,  the  other  to  that  which  maketh  her  diet  liberal, 
dainty,  and  more  delicious  ?  Is  dainiy  &ie  a  thing  neces- 
sary to  the  sustenance,  or  to  the  clothing  of  the  body  rich 
attire  ?  If  not,  how  can  they  urge  the  necessity  of  that  which 
themselves  resemble  by  things  not  necessary?  or  by  what 
construction  shall  any  man  living  be  able  to  make  those  com- 
parisons true,  holding  that  distinction  tmtrue,  which  putteth 

*  Matt,  xziii.  23.  moment,  yet  not  of  the  substance  of 

t  The  government  of  tbe  Church  religion.    Agunst  D.  Bridges,  pag. 

of  Christ  granted  by  Fenner  himself  13 1 :  if  it  be  Fenner  which  was  the 

to  be  thought  a  matter  of  great  author  of  that  book. 
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a  difference  between  things  of  external  regiment  in  the  Church  book  hi. 
and  things  necessary  nnto  salvation  ?  — ' 

rV.  Now  as  it  can  be  to  nature  no  injury  that  of  her  That  wedo 
we  say  the  same  which  diligent  beholders  of  her  works  have  fromScrip- 
obsenred;  namelyj  that  she  provideth  for  all  living  creatures  tureany 
nourishment  which  may  suffice;   that  she  bringeth  forth  nOwM^may 
kind  of  creature  whereto  she  is  wanting:  in  that  which  is  need-  ^  *liere- 

,  ,  unto  given 

ful^:  although  we  do  not  so  far  magnify  her  exceeding  bounty^  with  sound- 
as  to  affirm  that  she  bringeth  into  the  world  the  sons  of  men  ^^^^ 
adorned  with  gorgeous  attire^  or  maketh  costly  buildings 
to  spring  up  out  of  the  earth  for  them :  so  I  trust  that  to 
mention  what  the  Scripture  of  Gbd  leaveth  unto  the  Church's 
discretion  in  some  things^  is  not  in  any  thing  to  impair  the 
honour  which  the  Church  of.  God  yieldeth  to  the  sacred 
Scripture's  perfection.  Wherein  seeing  that  no  more  is  by 
us  maintained^  than  only  that  Scripture  must  needs  teach  the 
Church  whatsoever  is  in  such  sort  necessary  as  hath  been  set 
down;  and  that  it  is  no  more  disgrace  for  Scripture  to  have 
left  a  number  of  other  things  free  to  be  ordered  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Church,  than  for  nature  to  have  left  it  imto 
the  wit  of  man  to  devise  his  own  attire,  and  not  to  look  for  it 
as  the  beasts  of  the  field  have  theirs :  if  neither  this  can 
import,  nor  any  other  proof  sufficient  be  brought  forth,  that 
we  either  will  at  any  time  or  ever  did  affirm  the  sacred 
Scripture  to  comprehend  no  more  than  only  those  bare 
necessaries;  if  we  acknowledge  that  as  well  for  particular 
application  to  special  occasions,  as  also  in  other  manifold 
respects,  infinite  treasures  of  wisdom  are  over  and  besides 
abundantly  to  be  fotmd  in  the  Holy  Scripture ;  yea  that 
scarcely  there  is  any  noble  part  of  knowledge,  worthy  the 
mind  of  man,  but  from  thence  it  may  have  some  direction  and 
light;  yea,  that  although  there  be  no  necessity  it  should  of 
purpose  prescribe  any  one  particular  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, yet  touching  the  manner  of  governing  in  general  the 
precepts  that  Scripture  setteth  down  are  not  few,  and  the 
examples  many  which  it  proposeth  for  all  church  governors 
even  in  particularities  to  follow ;  yea,  that  those  things  finally 

*  Arist.  Pol.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.  et  Plato    ttimf  ^v  hv  riKfi^    Arist.  lib.  iii.  de 
in  Menex.  [t.  ii.  337.  E.  ed.  Serrani.    Animal,  c.  4*  $. 
jToy  yhp  TO  TtKbv  tpo^riv  t\€i  mr^" 
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900K  m.  which  sxe  of  principal  weight  ia  the  very  particnlar  form  of 
Il^  church  polity  (although  not  that  form  which  they  imagine^ 


but  that  which  we  against  them  uphold)  are  in  the  selfsame 
Scri{»tures  contained :  if  all  this  be  willingly  granted  by  U9 
which  are  accused  to  |»n  the  word  of  Grod  in  so  narrow 
room^  as  that  it  should  be  able  to  direct  us  but  in  principal 
points  of  our  religion ;  or  as  though  the  substance  of  rdigion 
or  some  rude  and  unfashioned  matter  of  building  the  Church 
were  uttered  in  them>  and  those  things  left  out  that  should  per- 
tain to  the  form  and  £uhion  of  it;  let  the  cause  of  the  accused 
be  referred  to  the  accusers'  own  conscience^  and  let  that  judge 
whether  this  accusation  be  deserved  where  it  hath  been  laid. 
Their  V.   But  80  easy  it  is  for  every  man  living  to  err,  and 

who&Irt     ^  haxi  to  wrest  from  any  man's  mouth  the  plain  acknow- 
did  plead    lodgment  of  error,  that  what  hath  been  once  inconsiderately 
Polity  of    defended,  the  same  is  commonly  persisted  in,  as  long  as  wit 
*fE^^lw  ^y  whetting  itself  is  able  to  find  out  any  shift,  be  it  never 
urging  that  80   slight,  whereby  to  escape  out  of  the  hands  of  present 
''oufi^to  <^(^tradiction.     So  that  it  cometh  herein  to  pass  with  men 
"beesta-    unadvisedly  fallen  into  error,  as  with  them  whose  state  hath 
"in  the      ^^  ground  to  uphold  it,  but  only  the  help  which  by  subtik 
'<<^M^    conveyance  they  draw  out  of  casual  events  arising  from  day 
"not  oom-  to  day,  tin  at  length  they  be  dean  spent.    They  which  first 
*'?*th^   gave   out,  that  '*  nothing  ought  to  be  established  in  the 
"woid  of    '^  Church  which  is  not  commanded  by  the  word  of  God,** 
and  what    ^^<^^^^  ^^  principle  plainly  warranted  by  the  manifest 
Scripture    vrords  of  the  LaW^,  "  Te  shall  put  nothing  unto  the  word 
thought      "  which  I  command  you,  neither  shall  you  take  aught  there- 
theyuMght  /c  fi-Qua,  that  ye  may  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord 
assertion     ''  youT  Ood,  which  I  conmiand  you.^'    Wherefore  having  an 
upon.         ^jQ  ^  ^  number  of  rites  and  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, as  marrying  with  a  ring,  crossing  in  the  one  sacrament, 
kneeling  at  the  other,  observing  of  festival  days  more  than 
only  that  which  is  called  the  Lord's  day^  enjoining  abstinence 
at  certain  times  from  some  kinds  of  meat,  churching  of 
women  after  childbirth,  degrees  taken  by  divines  in  universi- 
ties,  sundry  church  offices,  dignities,  and  callings,  for  which 

*  "  WhatsoeTer  I  command  you,    and  xii.  3a.    [Adm.  p.  3.    See  also 
take  heed  yon  do  it.    Thou  shalt    Answ.  59,  60,  6f .  T.  C.  i.  3ij  aa. 
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they  found  no  commandment  in  the  Holy  Scriptarej  they  bookui. 
thought  by  the  one  only  stroke  of  that  axiom  to  have  cut  — '• — - 
them  o£  But  that  which  they  took  for  an  oracle  b^n^ 
nfled  was  i^elled.  True  it  is  concerning  the  word  of  God, 
whether  it  be  by  misconstruction  of  the  sense  or  by  falsifica* 
tioQ  of  the  words,  wittingly  to  endeavour  that  any  thing  may 
seem  divine  which  is  not,  or  any  thing  not  seem  which  is,  were 
phunly  to  abuse,  and  even  to  falsify  divine  evidence  j;  which 
injury  offered  but  unto  men^  is  most  worthily  counted  heinous. 
Which  point  I  wish  they  did  weU  observe,  with  whom  nothing 
is  more  familiar  than  to  plead  in  these  causes,  ''the  law  of 
"  God,^' ''  the  word  of  the  Lord  ;''  who  notwithstanding  when 
they  come  to  allege  what  word  and  what  law  they  mean,  their 
common  oidinary  practice  is  to  quote  by- speeches  in  some 
historical  narration  or  other,  and  to  urge  them  aa  if  they 
were  written  in  most  exact  form  of  law.  What  is  to  add  to 
the  law  of  God  if  this  be  not  ?  When  that  which  the  word 
of  God  doth  but  deliver  historically,  we  construe  without  any 
warrant  as  if  it  were  legally  meant,  and  so  urge  it  further 
than  we  can  prove  that  it  was  intended;  do  we  not  add  to 
the  laws  of  God,  and  make  them  in  number  seem  more  than 
they  are  ?  It  standeth  us  upon  to  be  carefol  in  this  case. 
For  the  sentence  of  God  is  heavy  against  them  that  wittingly 
shall  presume  thus  to  use  the  Scripture''^. 

YI.  But  let  that  which  they  do  hereby  intend  be  granted  The  same 
them ;  let  it  once  stand  aa  consonant  to  reason,  that  because  ^(^^ot 
we  are  forbidden  to  add  to  the  law  of  God  any  things  or  to  ^oM  with- 
take  aught  from  it,  therefore  we  may  not  for  matters  of  the  ^n^^^ 
Church  make  any  law  more  than  is  already  set  down  ii*Q?***^^ 
Scripture :  who  seeth  not  what  sentence  it  shall  enforce  us 
to  give  against  all  Churches  in  the  worlds  inasmuch  as  there 
is  not  one,  but  hath  had  many  things  established  in  it„  which 
though  the  Scripture  did  never  command,  yet  for  us  to 
condemn  were  nuhness  ?    Let  the  Church  of  God  even  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour  Christ  serve  for  example  unto  all  the 
rest.    In  their  domestical  celebration  of  the  passover,  which 
supper  they  divided  (as  it  were)  into  two  courses ;    what 
Scripture  did  give  commandment  that  between  the  first  and 
the  second  he  that  was  chief  should  put  off  the  residue  of  hia 

»  [Rer.xxii.i8.] 
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BOOK  m.  garments,  and  keeping  on  his  feast-robe*  only  wash  the 

'—  feet  of  them  that  were  with  him  ?    What  Scripture  did  com- 

mand  them  never  to  lift  up  their  hands  unwashed  in  prayer 
unto  God  ?  which  custom  Aristeas  (be  the  credit  of  the  author 
more  or   less)    sheweth  wherefore  they  did   so  religiously 
observe.      What   Scripture  did  command  the    Jews   eveiy 
festival-day  to  fast  till  the   sixth  hour?   the  custom  both 
mentioned  by  Josephus  in  the  history  of  his  own  life,  and 
by  the  words  of  Peter  signified  f.     Tedious  it  were  to  rip  up 
all  such  things  as  were  in  that  church  established,  yea  by 
Christ  himself  and  by  his  Apostle  observed,  though  not  com- 
manded any  where  in  Scripture. 
A  shift  to       VII.  Well,  yet  a  gloss  there  is  to  colour  that  paradox, 
tbat  no- '    ^^^  notwithstanding  all  this,  still  to  make  it  appear  in  show 
thingonght  not  to  be  altogether  unreasonable.     And  therefore  till  fiirther 
tabliflhed     i^plj  come,  the  cause  is  held  by  a  feeble  distinction ;   that 
^*^®,        the  commandments  of  God  being  either  general  or  special, 
whichignot  although  there  be  no  express  word  for  every  thing  in  specialty, 
ed"in°th6     ^^^  there  are  general  commandments  for  all  things,  to  the 
word  of      end,  that  even  .  such  cases  as  are  not  in  Scripture  particu- 
namely,      ^^^^J  mentioned,  might  not  be  left  to  any  to  order  at  their 
that  com-    pleasure,  only  with  caution  that  nothing  be  done  against  the 
are  of  two  word  of  God :  and  that  for  this  cause  the  Apostle  hath  set 
th"^  iT"^  down  in  Scripture  four  general  rules,  requiring  such  things 
things  law-  alone  to  be  received  in  the  Church  as  do  best  and  nearest 
Chunxh  are  ^^S^^^  ^^  ^^  same  rules,  that  so  all  things  in  the  Church 
command-   may  be  appointed,  not  only  not  against  but  by  and  according 
by  BDwdal    ^  ^^®  word  of  (Jod.     The  rules  are  these,  '^  Nothing  scandal* 
precepts,     t(  ^^jg  qj  offensive  unto  any,  especially  unto  the  Church  of 
general       ''GodJ/'   "All  things  in  order  and  with  seemliness§/' 
ndea  in  the  u  ^U  unto  edification  ||  f  finally,  "  All  to  the  gloiy  of  God  t  /^ 
Of  which  kind  how  many  might  be  gathered  out  of  the 
Scripture,  if  it  were  necessary  to  take  so  much  pains  ?   Which 
rules  they  that  urge,  minding  thereby  to  prove  that  nothing 
may  be  done  in  the  Church  but  what  Scripture  commandeth, 
must  needs  hold  that  they  tie  the  Church  of  Christ  no 

*  John  xiii.  Ccenatorium :  de  quo  §  i  Cor.  xiv.  40. 

Matt.  zzii.  13.    Ibi  de  Coenatorio  ||  iCor.xiv.  26. 

nuptiali.  IT  Rom.  ziv.  6,  7.  [and  i  Cor.  z. 

t  [Acts  ii.  15.]  31.  see  T.  C.  i.  37.J 
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otherwise  than  only  because  we  find  them  there  set  down  by  book  m. 

the  finger  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     So  that  unless  the  Apostle  by '• — '• 

writing  had  dehyered  those  rales  to  the  Churchy  we  should 
by  obserying  them  haye  sidned^  as  now  by  not  obserying 
them. 

[2.]  In  the  Chnrch  of  the  Jews  is  it  not  granted^^  that  the 
appointment  of  the  honr  for  daily  sacrifices ;  the  building  of 
synagogues  throughout  the  land  to  hear  the  word  of  God  and 
to  pray  in>  when  they  came  not  up  to  Jerusalem,  the  ereeting 
of  pulpits  and  chairs  to  teach  in,  the  order  of  burial,  the  rites 
of  marriage,  with  such-like,  being  matters  appertaining  to  the 
Church,  yet  are  not  any  where  prescribed  in  the  law,  but 
were  by  the  Church's  discretion  instituted  ?  What  then  shall 
we  think  ?  Did  they  hereby  add  to  the  law,  and  so  displease 
God  by  that  which  they  did  ?  None  so  hardly  persuaded  of 
them.  Doth  their  law  deliyer  unto  them  the  selfsame 
general  rules  of  the  Apostle,  that  framing  thereby  their 
orders  they  might  in  that  respect  clear  themselyes  from  doing 
amiss  ?  St.  Paul  would  then  of  likelihood  haye  cited  them 
out  of  the  Law,  which  we  see  he  doth  not.  The  truth  is, 
they  are  rules  and  canons  of  that  law  which  is  written  in  all 
men's  hearts;  the  Church  had  for  eyer  no  less  than  now 
stood  bound  to  obserye  them,  whether  the  Apostles  had  men- 
tioned  them  or  no. 

Seeing  therefore  those  canons  do  bind  as  they  are  edicts 
of  nature,  which  the  Jews  obserying  as  yet  unwritten,  and 
thereby  framing  such  church  orders  as  in  their  law  were  not 
prescribed,  are  notwithstanding  in  that  respect  unculpable :  it 
followeth  that  sundry  things  may  be  lawfiilly  done  in  the 
Church,  so  as  they  be  not  done  against  the  Scripture,  although 
no  Scripture  do  command  them,  but  the  Church  only  follow- 
ing the  light  of  reason  judge  them  to  be  in  discretion  meet. 

[3.]  Secondly,  unto  our  purpose  and  for  the  question  in 
hand,  whether  the  commandments  of  Gt>d  in  Scripture  be 
general  or  special,  it  skilleth  not:  for  if  being  particularly 
applied  they  haye  in  regard  of  such  particulars  a  force 
constraining  us  to  take  some  one  certain  thing  of  many,  and 
to  leaye  the  rest ;  whereby  it  would  come  to  pass,  that  any 
other  particular  but  that  one  being  established,  the  general 

•  T.C.lib.i.p.35.  [21.] 
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BooKUL  roles  themsdves  in  that  case  would  be  broken:   then  is  it 

utterly  impossible  that  God  should  leave  any  thing  great  or 

small  fi:ee  for  the  Church  to  establidi  or  not, 

[4.]  Thirdly^  if  so  be  they  shall  grants  as  they  cannot 
otherwise  do^  that  these  rules  are  no  such  laws  as  require 
any  one  particular  thing  to  be  done>  but  serve  rather  to  direct 
the  Church  in  all  things  which  she  doth  j  so  that  free  and 
lawftil  it  is  to  devise  any  oeremony^  to  receive  any  order^ 
and  to  authorize  any  kind  of  r^ment^  no  special  command- 
ment being  thereby  violated^  and  the  same  being  thought 
such  by  them^  to  whom  the  judgment  thereof  app^rtaineth, 
as  that  it  is  not  scandalous,  but  decent,  taiding  unto  edifi- 
cation, and  setting  forth  the  glory  of  Qod ;  that  is  to  say, 
agreeable  unto  the  general  rules  of  Holy  Scripture :  this  doth 
them  no  good  in  the  world  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
purpose.  That  which  should  make  for  them  must  prove  that 
men  ought  not  to  make  laws  for  church  regiment,  but  only 
keep  those  laws  which  in  Scripture  they  find  made.  The 
plain  intent  of  the  Book  of  Eoclesiastical  Discipline  *  is  to 
shew  that  men  may  not  devise  laws  of  church  government^ 
but  are  bound  for  ever  to  use  and  to  execute  only  those  which 
Grod  himself  hath  already  devised  and  delivered  in  the 
Scripture.  The  selfisame  drift  th^  Admonitioners  also  had, 
in  urging  that  nothing  ought  to  be  done  in  the  Church 
according  unto  any  law  of  man's  devising,  but  all  according 
to  that  which  (}od  in  his  word  hath  commanded.  Which 
not  remembering,  they  gather  out  of  Scripture  general  rules 
to  be  followed  in  making  laws;  and  so  in  effect  they  plainly 
grant  that  we  ourselves  may  lawfully  make  laws  for  the 
Church,  and  are  not  bound  out  of  Scripture  only  to  take  laws 
already  made,  as  they  meant  who  first  all^;ed  that  principle 
whereof  we  speak.  One  particular  platform  it  is  which  they 
respected,  and  which  they  laboured  thereby  to  force  upon  all 
Churches;  whereas  these  general  rules  do  not  let  but  that 
there  may  well  enough  be  sundry.  It  is  the  particular  order 
established  in  the  Church  of  England,  which  thereby  they 
did  intend  to  alter,  as  being  not  commanded  of  God ;  whereas 
unto  those  general  rules  they  know  we  do  not  defend  that 
we  may  hold  any  thing  unconformable.     Obscure  it  is  not 

r  ♦  [By  Traverg,  Geneva  1580.] 
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what  meaiiiiig  tbey  hsd,  who  first  gave  oat  that  grand  axiom;  ^^^'' 
and  according  nnto  that  meaning  it  doth  prevail  far  and  wide  ^^"^i* 
with  the  favourers  of  that  part  Demand  of  them^  wherefore 
thej  ooiifbrm  not  themsdves  nnto  the  order  of  onr  Churchy 
and  in  everj  particular  thev  answer  for  the  most  part  is, 
''  We  find  no  sach  thing  commanded  in  the  word :''  whereby 
they  plainly  require  some  special  commandment  for  that 
which  is  exacted  at  their  hands ;  neither  are  they  content 
to  have  matters  of  the  Church  examined  by  general  rules 
and  canons. 

[5.]  Ab  therefore  in  controversies  between  us  and  the  "Church 
of  Bome,  that  which  they  practise  is  many  times  eren  accord- 
ing to  the  very  grossness  of  that  which  the  vulgar  sort  con- 
ceiveth ;  when  that  which  they  teach  to  maintain  it  is  ao  nice 
and  subtile  that  hold  can  very  hardly  be  taken  thereupon ;  in 
which  cases' we  should  do  the  Church  of  God  small  benefit  by 
disputing  with  them  according  unto  the  finest  points  of  their 
dark  conTCyances,  and  sufiering  that  sense  of  their  doctrine  to 
go  uncontrolled,  wherein  by  the  common  sort  it  is  ordinarily 
received  and  practised  :  so  considering  what  disturbance  hath 
grown  in  the  Church  amongst  ourselves,  and  how  the  authors 
thereof  do  commonly  bmld  altogether  on  this  as  a  sure  founda- 
tion, ^'  Nothing  ought  to  be  established  in  the  Church  which 
"  in  the  word  of  Ood  is  not  commanded/'  were  it  reason  that 
we  should  suffer  the  same  to  pass  without  controlment  in  that 
current  meaning  whereby  every  where  it  prevaileth,  and  stay 
till  some  strange  construction  were  made  thereof,  which  no 
man  would  lightly  have  thought  on  but  being  driven  there- 
unto for  a  shift? 

Vin.  The  last  refuge  in  maintaining  this  position  is  thus  to  Another 
construe  it, ''  Nothing  ought  to  be  established  in  the  Church,  defence  of 
"  but  that  which  is  commanded  in  the  word  of  Gt)d/'  that  is  ^^^  J?!™^**" 
to  say,  all  Church  orders  must  be  '^  grounded  upon  the  word  whereby' 
"  of  God*/'  in  such  sort  grounded  upon  the  word,  not  that  *^®  JJ|^£ 
being  found  out  by  some  ''  star,  or  light  of  reason,  or  learning,  u  opened 
''  or  other  help,''  they  may  be  received,  so  they  be  not  against  JJjJ  chi^ch 
the  word  of  God ;  but  according  at  leastwise  unto  the  general  ordersmust 
niles  of  Scripture  they  must  be  made.     Which  is  in  effect  as  manded  in 
much  as  to  say,  "  We  know  not  what  to  say  well  in  defence  *^®  ^,^^> 

•^  ''  that  u 

•  [T.  C.  u.  56.] 
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BooEin.  ^^  of  this  position ;  and  therefore  lest  we  should  say  it  is  false^ 
— — lHHl ''  there  is  no  remedy  but  to  say  that  in  some  sense  or  other  it 
^^ded    '' may  be  true,  if  we  oould  teU  how/' 

upon  the  [2.]  First,  that  scholy  had  need  of  a  very  favourable  reader 
^^q'|[^.  and  a  tractable,  that  should  think  it  plain  construction,  when 
cording  at  to  be  commanded  in  the  word  and  grounded  upon  the  word 
wise  unto  are  made  all  one.  IfwhenamanmayUyeinthestateofmatri- 
the  general  jQQQy^  seeking  that  good  thereby  which  nature  principally 
Holy  Scrip-  desireth^,  he  make  rather  choice  of  a  contrary  life  in  r^ard 
foTBucli^  of  St.  Paul's  judgmentf ;  that  which  he  doth  is  manifestly 
thii^as  grounded  upon  the  word  of  God,  yet  not  commanded  in  his 
ont  bjuiy  ^^^^9  because  without  breach  of  any  commandment  he  mi^ht 
Btaror light  do  otherwise. 

o£  reason 

and  are  L.  [sO  Secondly,  whereas  no  man  in  justice  and  reason  can 
that  re-      be  reproved  for  those  actions  which  are  framed  aocordin£r  unto 

spectre-  *  ,  ,  ^ 

ceived  so     that  known  will  of  Ood,  whereby  they  are  to  be  judged ;  and 
noTaminst  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  which  we  are  to  judge  our  actions  by,  no 
the  word  of  sound  divine  in  the  world  ever  denied  to  be  in  part  made 
such  things  manifest  even  by  light  of  nature,  and  not  by  Scripture  alone  : 
itholdeth    if  the  Church  being  directed  by  the  former  of  these  two 
reoeiTod.     (which  God  hath  given  who  gave  the  other,  that  man  might 
in  different  sort  be  guided  by  them  both),  if  the  Church  I  say 
do  approve  and  establish  that  which  thereby  it  judgeth  meet, 
and  findeth  not  repugnant  to  any  word  or  syllable  of  holy 
Scripture ;  who  shall  warrant  our  presumptuous  boldness  con- 
trolling herein  the  Church  of  Christ  ? 

[4.]  But  so  it  is,  the  name  of  the  light  of  nature  is  made 
hateful  with  men ;  the  /'  star  of  reason  and  learning,^'  and  all 
other  such  like  hdps,  beginneth  no  otherwise  to  be  thought 
of  than  if  it  were  an  unlucky  comet;  or  as  if  Gbd  had  so 
accursed  it,  that  it  should  never  shine  or  give  light  in  things 
concerning  our  duty  any  way  towards  him,  but  be  esteemed 
as  that  star  in  the  Revelation  ^  called  Wormwood,  which  being 
fallen  from  heaven,  maketh  rivers  and  waters  in  which  it  fidl- 
eth  so  bitter,  that  men  tasting  them  die  thereof.  A  number 
there  are,  who  think  they  cannot  admire  as  they  ought  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  word  of  God,  if  in  things  divine 
they  should  attribute  any  force  to  man's  reason.  For  which 
cause  they  never  use  reason  so  willingly  as  to  disgrace  reason. 
*  Arist.  Pol.  i.  a.  1 1  (^r.  vii.  8. 36.  X  Apoc.  yiii.  10. 
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Their  usual  and  oommoh  discourses  are  unto  this  effect.  First,  bookut. 
''  the  natural  man  perceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of — '- — ^ 
^^  God :  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him :  neither  can  he 
''know  them^  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned^/' 
Secondly^  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  St.  Paul  giveth  charge  to 
"  beware  of  philosophy  f"  that  is  to  say^  such  knowledge  as 
men  by  natural  reason  attain  unto.  Thirdly^  consider  them 
that  have  from  time  k^  time  opposed  themselves  against  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  and  most  troubled  the  Church  with  heresy. 
Have  they  not  always  been  great  admirers  of  hmnan  reason  ? 
Hath  their  deq>  and  profound  skill  in  secular  learning  made 
them  the  more  obedient  to  the  truth,  and  not  armed  them 
rather  against  it  ?  Fourthly,  they  that  fear  God  will  remem- 
ber how  heavy  his  sentences  are  in  this  case  :  ''  I  will  destroy 
"  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  will  cast  away  the  understand- 
''  ing  of  the  prudent.  Where  is  the  wise  ?  where  is  the 
"  scribe  ?  where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ?  hath  not  God 
"  made  the  wisdom  of  this  world  foolishness  ?  Seeing  the 
world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  it 
pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  be- 
''  lievers^.^'  Fifthly,  the  word  of  God  in  itself  is  absolute, 
exact  and  perfect.  The  word  of  God  is  a  two-edged 
Bword  § ;  as  for  the  weapons  of  natural  reason,  they  are  as 
the  armour  of  Saul  ||,  rather  cumbersome  about  the  soldier  of 
Christ  than  needful.  They  are  not  of  force  to  do  that  which 
the  Apostles  of  Christ  did  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost : 
^  My  preaching,'^  therefore  saith  Paul,  "  hath  not  been  in  the 
''  enticing  speech  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  plain  evidence  of 
''  the  Spirit  and  of  power,  that  your  faith  might  not  be  in  the 
"  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  GodT-''  Sixthly,  if  I 
believe  the  Gospel,  there  needeth  no  reasoning  about  it  to 
persuade  me ;  if  I  do  not  beUeve,  it  must  be  the  Spirit  of  Grod 
and  not  the  reason  of  man  that  shall  convert  my  heart  unto 
him.  By  these  and  the  like  disputes  an  opinion  hath  spread 
itself  very  far  in  the  world,  as  if  the  way  to  be  ripe  in  faith 
were  to  be  raw  in  wit  and  judgment ;  as  if  Reason  were  an 
enemy  unto  Religion,  childish  Simplicity  the  mother  of  ghostly 
and  divine  Wisdom. 

*  I  Cor.  ii.  14.        t  Col.  ii.  8.        J  i  Cor.  i.  10.        $  [Heb.  iv.  12.] 
II  £1  Sam.  zvii.  39.]  IT  x  dor.  ii.  4. 
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BooKm.       {5.]  The  csose  why  such  dedamataons  preTsil  so  greaHy^ 

. !Z!!  ie^  for  tkst  men  fiofier  themflelves  in  two  respects  to  be  de^ 

liided;  one  ie,  that  the  wisdom  of  miyi  being  debased  either 
in  comparison  with  that  of  God^  or  in  r^iard  of  aome  apedsl 
tiling  exceeding  the  leacSi  and  compass  thereof^  it  seemcidi  to 
them  (not  markmg  so  mmch)  as  if  simply  it  were  condemned: 
another^  that  learning,  knowledge  or  wisdom^  fidsdy  so  teniied« 
usurping  a  name  whereof  they  are  not  worthy^  and  being 
under  that  name  controlled ;  their  rqproof  is  by  so  much  the 
m(Hre  easily  misapplied,  and  through  equivocaticni  wrested 
against  those  things  whereonto  so  precious  names  do  prcqperly 
and  of  right  bdong.  This,  duly  observed,  doth  to  the  foroaer 
allegations  itself  make  sufficient  answer.  Howb^t,  for  all 
mxai'e  plainer  and  fiilkr  satiafiMtion : 

[6.]  First,  Concerning  the  inability  of  reason  to  seordi 
out  and  to  judge  of  things  divine,  if  they  be  such  as  those 
properties  ci  Gk)d  and  those  duties  of  men  towards  him, 
whidi  may  be  conceived  by  attentive  considraation  of  heaven 
and  earthy  we  know  that  of  mere  natural  men  the  Apostle 
ted^ifieth  *^  how  th^  knew  both  God«  and  the  Law  of  6ed. 
Other  things  of  Ood  tSiere  be  which  are  neither  so  feond,  nor 
though  they  be  shewed  can  never  be  approved  without  &e 
^ipeeial  operation  of  God's  good  grace  and  Spirit.  Of  sufih 
things  sometimes  spake  the  Apostle  St.  fsai,  declaring  how 
Chiist  had  called  him  to  be  a  witness  of  his  death  and 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  according  to  that  which  the 
Prophets  and  Moses  had  foreshowed.  Festus,  a  mere  natural 
man,  an  infidel,  a  Boman,  one  whose  years  were  unacquainted 
with  Budi  matter,  heard  him,  but  could  not  reach  unto  tiiat 
whereof  he  spake ;  the  auffering  and  the  rising  of  Christ 
from  the  dead  he  r^ecteth  as  idle  superstitious  firacies  not 
worth  the  hearingf.  The  Apostle  that  knew  them  by  the 
Spirit,  and  spake  of  them  with  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
seined  in  his  eyes  but  learnedly  mad]:.  Which  example 
makeili  manifest  what  elsewhere  the  same  Aposde  teaeheth, 
namely,  that  nature  hath  need  of  grace  §,  whereunto  I  hope 
we  are  not  opposite,  by  holding  that  grace  haiii  use  of  nature. 
[7.]  Secondly,  Philosophy  we  are  warned  to  take  heed  of: 
not  that  philosophy,  which  is  true  and  sound  knowledge 
*  ^m.  1. 21, 33.       t  Acts  xzv.  19.      $  Acta  zzvL  94.      $  x  Cor.  ii.  14. 
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attamed  bj  nattml  diseoturse  of  reason ;  but  that  philosophy^  bookih. 

which  to  bolster  heresy  or  crrot  casteth  a  feandiilent  show  of  — '■ 

reasoB  upon  things  which  are  indeed  unreasonable^  and  by 
that  mean  as  by  a  stratagem  spoileth  the  simple  which  are 
not  able  to  withstand  such  cunning.  "  Take  heed  lest  any 
"  spoil  you  tiirough  philosophy  and  vain  deceit*.*  He  that 
exhorteth  to  beware  of  an  enemy's  policy  doth  not  give 
counsel  to  be  impolitic^  but  rather  to  use  tdl  provident  fore-  ' 
sight  and  circumspection/  lest  our  simpUbity  be  overreached 
by  draning  sleights.  The  way  not  to  be  inveigled  by  them 
that  are  so  guileful  through  skilly  is  thoroughly  to  be  instructed 
in  that  which  maketh  skilful  again^  guile^  and  to  be  armed 
with  that  true  snd  sincere  philosophy^  which  doth  teach^ 
agttnert;  tiiat  deoeitM  and  vaan,  which  spoil^h. 

[8.]  Thirdly^  But  many  great  philosophers  have  been  very 

unsound  in  belief.     And  many  sound  in  belief^  have  becfn 

also  great  philosopherB.    Could  secular  knowledge  bring  the 

one  sort  anto  the  love  of  Qiristitfa  faith?    Nor  Chnstian 

faith  the  other  sort  out  of  love  with  secular  knowledge.    The 

harm  liiat  heretics  did^  tbey  did  it  unto  such  as  were  unable 

to  discern  between  sound  and  deceitfol  reasoning ;   and  the 

remedy  against  it  was  ever  the  skiU  which  the  ancient  Fathel^ 

had  to  descry  and  discover  such  deceit.     Insomuch  that 

CresconiuB  the  heretic  complained  greatly  of  St.  Augustine^  as 

bdng  too  full  of  logical  subtilties.     Heresy  prevaileth  only 

by  a  counterfeit  show  of  reason ;  whereby  notwithstanding  it 

beoometh  invincible^   unless  it  be  convicted    of   fraud  by 

manifest  remonstnmce  clearly  true  and  unable  to  be  withstood. 

When  therefore  the  Apostle    requireth    ability  to  convict 

faeretiosf^  can  we  think  he  judgeth  it  a  thing  unlawfel^  and 

not  rather  needful^  to  use  the  principal  instrument  of  l^ieir 

conviction,  the  light  of  reason?    It  may  not  be  denied  btrt; 

that  in  the  Fathers'  writings  there  are  sundry  sharp  inve<#ives 

against  heretics,  even  for  their  rerj  pfailoBC^hical  reasonings. 

The  cause  whereof  Tertullian  confesseth  not  to  have  been  any 

dislike  conceived  agarnst  the  kind  of  such  reasonings,  bat  the 

end  J.     ''We  may/'  saitii  he,  ♦'even  in  matters  of  Qoi 

'^  be  made  wiser  by  reasons  drawn  from  tiie  public  persua- 

"  sions^  which  are  grafted  in  men's  minds :  so  they  be  used  to 

♦  Col.  ii.  8.  t  Tit.  i.  9,  ii.  t  Tcrt.  de  Rasur.  Camis,  [0.  3.] 
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BOOK  III.  '^  further  the  truths  not  to  bolster  error;  so  they  make  withj 

''  Dot  against^  that  which  God  hath  determined.     For  ihi^^ 

*^  are  some  things  even  known  by  nature^  as  the  immortality 
''  of  the  soul  unto  many^  our  God  unto  all.  I  will  therefore 
"  myself  also  use  the  sentence  of  some  such  as  Plato^  pronounc- 
''  ing  every  soul  immortal.  I  myself  too  will  use  the  secret 
'^  acknowledgment  of  the  commonalty^  bearing  record  of  the 
'^  God  of  gods.  But  when  I  hear  men  allege^  '^  That  which 
'^  is  dead  is  dead/  and^ '  While  thou  art  alive  be  alive/  and^ 
'^  'After  death  an  end  of  all^  even  of  death  itself:^  then  will 
'^  I  call  to  mind  both  that  the  heart  of  the  people  with  Grod 
'^  is  accounted  dust  *y  and  that  the'  very  wisdom  of  the  world 
'^  is  pronounced  folly  f*  If  then  an  heretic  fly  also  unto  such 
'^  vicious  popular  and  secular  conceits^  my  answer  unto  him 
'^  shall  be^ '  Thou  heretic,  avoid  the  heathen ;  although  in  this 
'^  ye  be  one,  that  ye  both  belie  God,  yet  thou  that  doest  this 
''  under  the  name  of  Christ,  differest  from  the  heathen,  in  that 
'^  thou  seemest  to  thyself  a  Christian.  Leave  him  therefore 
''  his  conceits,  seeing  that  neither  will  he  learn  thine.  Why 
<^  dost  thou  having  sight  trust  to  a  blind  guide ;  thou  which 
'^  hast  put  on  Christ  take  raiment  of  him  that  is  naked  ?  If 
"the  Apostle  have  armed  thee,  why  dost  thou  borrow  a 
"stranger^s  shield?  Let  him  rather  learn  of  thee  to  ac- 
''  knowledge,  than  thou  of  him  to  renounce  the  resurrection 
''  of  the  flesh.^  '^  In  a  word,  the  Catholic  Fathers  did  good 
unto  all  by  that  knowledge,  whereby  heretics  hindering  the 
truth  in  many,  might  have  furthered  therewith  themselves, 
but  that  obstinately  following  their  own  ambitious  or  other- 
wise corrupted  afiections,  instead  of  framing  their  wills  to 
maintain  that  which  reason  taught,  they  bent  their  wits  to 
find  how  reason  might  seem  to  teach  that  which  their  wills 
were  set  to  maintain.  For  which  cause  the  Apostle  saith  of 
them  justly,  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  QSxTOKaTojupvtiii^ 
men  condenmed  even  in  and  of  themselves  %,  For  though 
they  be  not  all  persuaded  that  it  is  truth  which  they  witib- 
stand,  yet  that  to  be  error  which  they  uphold  they  might 
undoubtedly  the  sooner  a  g^eat  deal  attain  to  know,  but  that 
their  study  is  more  to  defend  what  once  they  have  stood  in, 
than  to  find  out  sincerely  and  simply  what  truth  they  ought 
to  persist  in  for  ever. 

*  [Isai.  xliv.  ac]  t  ['  Cor.  iii.  19.]  J  Tit,  iii.  11. 
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[9.]  Fourthly^  There  is  in  the  world  no  kind'^JoROiEledgej  book  m.* 
whereby  any  part  of  tmth  is  seen^  but  we  justly  aeoount  it  ^•'^»'^- 
precious;  yea,  that  principal  truth,  in  comparison  whereof  all 
otiier  knowledge  is  vile,  may  receive  from  it  some  kind  of 
light;  whether  it  be  that  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  wisdom 
mathematical,  wherewith  Moses  and  Daniel  were  furnished  ^ ; 
or  that  natural,  moral,  and  civil  wisdom,  wherein  Solomon 
excelled  all  menf;  or  that  rational  and  oratorial  wisdom  of 
the  Grecians,  which  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  brought  from  Tarsus ; 
or  that  Judaical,  which  he  learned  in  Jerusalem  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  Gbunalielt :  to  detract  from  the  dignity  thereof  were  to 
injury  even  Gt>d  himself,  who  being  that  light  which  none 
can  approach  unto,  hiith  sent  out  these  lights  whereof  we 
are  capable^  even  as  so  many  sparkles  resembling  the  bright 
fountain  fiom  which  they  rise. 

But  there  are  that  bear  the  title  of  wise  men  and  scribes 
and  great  disputers  of  the  world,  and  are  nothing  in  deed  less 
than  what  in  show  they  most  appear.  These  being  wholly 
addicted  unto  their  own  wills,  use  their  wit,  their  learning, 
and  all  the  wisdom  they  have,  to  maintain  that  which  their 
obstinate  hearts  are  delighted  with,  esteeming  in  the  frantic 
error  of  their  minds  the  greatest  madness  in  the  world  to  be 
wisdom,  and  the  highest  wisdom  foolishness.  Such  were  both 
Jews  and  Grecians,  which  professed  the  one  sort  l^;al,  and 
the  other  secular  skill,  neither  enduring  to  be  taught  the  mys- 
tery of  Christ :  imto  the  glory  of  whose  most  blessed  name, 
whoso  study  to  use  both  their  reason  and  all  other  gifts,  as 
well  which  nature  as  which  grace  hath  endued  them  with,  let 
th^n  never  doubt  but  that  the  same  God  who  is  to  destroy 
and  confound  utterly  that  wisdom  falsely  so  named  in  others, 
doth  make  reckoning  of  them  as  of  true  Scribes,  Scribes  by 
wisdom  instructed  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  §,  not  Scribes 
against  that  kingdom  hardened  in  a  vain  opinion  of  wisdom ; 
which  in  the  end  being  proved  folly,  must  needs  perish,  true 
undeirstanding,  knowl^ge^  judgment  and  reason  continuing 
for  evermore. 

[10.]  Fifthly,  Unto  the  word  of  God,  being  in  respect  of 
that  end  for  which  God  ordained  it  perfect,  exact,  aiui  absolute 

*  Acts  vii.  aa ;  Dan.  i.  17.  %  Acts  xxii.  3. 
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BOOK  m.  in  itself^  we  do  not  add  reason  as  a  supplement  of  any  maim  or 
— '- — 1— ^  defect  therein^  but  as  a  necessary  instrument^  without  which 
we  could  not  reap  by  the  Scripture's  perfection  that  fruit  and 
benefit  which  it  yieldeth.  ''  The  word  of  Grod  is  a  twoedged 
"  sword* /^  but  in  the  hands  of  reasonable  men ;  and  reason  as 
the  weapon  that  slew  Groliath^  if  they  be  as  David  was  that  use 
it.  Touching  the  Apostles^  He  which  gave  them  from  above 
such  power  for  miraculous  confirmation  of  that  which  they 
taught,  endued  them  also  with  wisdom  from  above  to  teach 
that  which  they  so  did  confirm.  Our  Saviour  made  choice  of 
twelve  simple  and  unlearned  men,  that  the  gpreater  their  lack 
of  natural  wisdom  was,  the  more  admirable  that  might  appear 
which  Gt>d  supematurally  endued  them  with  from  heaven. 
Such  therefore  as  knew  the  poor  and  siUy  estate  wherein  they 
had  lived,  could  not  but  wonder  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  their 
speech,  and  be  so  much  the  more  attentive  unto  their  teach- 
ing. They  studied  for  no  tongue,  they  spake  with  all;  of 
themselves  they  were  rude,  and  knew  not  so  much  as  how 
to  premeditate;  the  Spirit  gave  them  speech  and  eloquent 
utterance. 

But  because  with  St.  Paul  it  was  otherwise  than  with  the 
rest,  inasmuch  as  he  never  conversed  with  Christ  upon  earth 
as  they  did ;  and  his  education  had  been  scholastical  altogether, 
which  theirs  was  not;  hereby  occasion  was  taken  by  certain 
malignants,  secretly  to  imdermine  his  great  authority  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  as  though  the  gospel  had  been  taught  him 
by  others  than  by  Christ  himself,  and  as  if  the  cause  of  the 
Oentiles'  conversion  and  belief  through  his  means  had  been 
the  learning  and  skill  which  he  had  by  being  conversant  in 
their  books ;  which  thing  made  them  so  willing  to  hear  him, 
and  him  so  able  to  persuade  them ;  whereas  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles  prevailed,  because  God  was  with  them,  and  by  miracle 
from  heaven  confirmed  his  word  in  their  mouths.  They  were 
mighty  in  deeds :  as  for  him,  being  absent,  his  writings  had 
some  force ;  in  presence,  his  power  not  like  unto  theirs.  In 
sum,  concerning  his  preaching,  their  very  byword  was,  koyot 
i^ovOfvrifUvos,  addle  speech,  empty  taUf:  his  writings  full  of 
great  words,  but  in  the  power  of  miraculous  operations  his 
presence  not  like  the  rest  of  the  Apostles. 

♦  Heb.  iv.  12.  t  3  Cor.  X.  ID. 
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Hereupon  it  riseth  that  St.  Paul  was  so  often  driven  to  book  m. 
make  his  apologies.  Hereupon  it  riseth  that  whatsoever  time  ^'^^*"''**' 
he  had  spent  in  the  study  of  human  learning,  he  maketh  ear- 
nest protestation  to  them  of  Corinth,  that  the  gospel  which 
he  had  preached  amongst  them  did  not  by  other  means  prevail 
with  them,  than  with  others  the  same  gospel  taught  by  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ.  "  My  preaching/^  saith  he, 
''  hath  not  been  in  the  persuasive  speeches  of  human  wisdom, 
"  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power :  that  your 
'^  faith  may  not  be  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of 
<'  God*.''  What  is  it  which  the  Apostle  doth  here  deny? 
Is  it  denied  that  his  speech  amongst  them  had  been  perstta^ 
sive  ?  No :  for  of  him  the  sacred  history  plainly  testifieth, 
that  for  the  space  of  a  year  and  a  half  he  spake  in  their  syna- 
gogue every  Sabbath,  and  persiMded  both  Jews  and  Grecians  f. 
How  then  is  the  speech  of  men  made  persuasive?  Surely 
there  can  be  but  two  ways  to  bring  this  to  pass,  the  one  human, 
the  other  divine.  Either  St.  Paul  did  only  by  art  and  natural 
industry  cause  his  own  speech  to  be  credited;  or  else  God  by 
miracle  did  authorize  it,  and  so  bring  credit  thereunto,  as  to 
the  speech  of  the  rest  of  the  Apostles.  Of  which  two,  the 
former  he  utterly  denieth.  For  why  ?  if  the  preaching  of  the 
rest  had  been  effectual  by  miraqle,  his  only  by  force  of  his 
own  learning  j  so  great  inequality  between  him  and  the  other 
Apostles  in  this  thing  had  been  enough  to  subvert  their  faith. 
For  might  they  not  with  reason  have  thought,  that  if  he  were 
sent  of  God  as  well  as  they,  God  would  not  have  furnished 
them  and  not  him  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Might 
not  a  great  part  of  them  being  simple  haply  have  feared,  lest 
their  assent  had  been  cunningly  gotten  unto  his  doctrine, 
rather  through  the  weakness  of  their  own  wits  than  the  cer- 
tainty of  that  truth  which  he  had  taught  them  ?  How  unequal 
had  it  been  that  all  believers  through  the  preaching  of  other 
Apostles  should  have  their  faith  strongly  built  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  God's  own  miraculous  approbation,  and  they  whom 
he  had  converted  shoidd  have  their  persuasion  built  only  upon 
his  skill  and  wisdom  who  persuaded  them  ? 

As  therefore  calling  from  men  may  authorize  us  to  teach, 
although  it  could  not- authorize  him  to  teach  as  other  Apostles 

*  X  Cor.  ii.  4»5.  t  Acts  zviii.  4.  ii. 
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BOOK  m.  did :  so  althoog^h  the  wisdom  of  man  Had  not  been  sufficient 
'  la.' "'  to  enable  him  such  a  teacher  as  the  lest  of  the  BpoMes  were, 
nnless  God's  miracles  had  strengthened  both  the  one  and  the 
other's  doctrine ;  yet  unto  our  abiliiy  both  of  teaching  and 
learning  the  truth  of  Christ,  as  we  are  but  mere  Christian 
men,  it  is  not  a  little  which  the  wisdom  of  man  maj  add. 

[ii.]  Sixthly,  Yea,  whatsoever  our  hearts  be  to  God  and 
to  his  truth,  beUeve  we  or  be  we  as  jet  faithless,  for  our  con- 
version or  confirmation  the  force  of  natural  reason  is  great. 
The  force  whereof  unto  those  effects  is  nothing  without  grace. 
What  then?  To  our  purpose  it  is  sufficient,  that  whosoever 
doth  serve,  honour,  and  obey  God,  whosoever  believeth  in 
Him,  that  man  would  no  more  do  this  than  innocents  and 
infants  do,  but  for  the  light  of  natural  reason  that  shineth  in 
him,  and  maketh  him  apt  to  apprehend  those  things  of  God, 
which  being  by  grace  discovered,  are  effectual  to  persuade 
reasonable  minds  and  none  other,  that  honour,  obedience,  and 
credit,  belong  of  right  unto  God.  No  man  cometh  unto  God 
to  offer  him  sacrifice,  to  pour  out  supplications  and  prayers 
before  him,  or  to  do  him  any  service,  which  doth  not  first 
believe  him  both  to  be,  and  to  be  a  rewarder  of  them  who 
in  such  sort  seek  unto  him"^.  Let  men  be  taught  this  either 
by  revelation  from  heaven,  or  by  instruction  upon  earth ;  by 
labour,  study,  and  meditation,  or  by  the  only  secret  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  ,*  whatsoever  the  mean  be  they  know  it  by, 
if  the  knowledge  thereof  were  possible  without  discourse  of 
natural  reason,  why  should  none  be  found  capable  thereof  but 
only  menj  nor  men  till  such  time  as  they  come  unto  ripe 
and  fiill  ability  to  work  by  reasonable  understanding?  The 
whole  drift  of  the  Scripture  of  God,  what  is  it  but  only  to 
teach  Theology?  Theology,  what  is  it  but  the  science  of 
things  divine?  What  science  can  be  attained  unto  without 
the  help  of  natural  discourse  and  reason  ?  "  Judge  you  of  that 
'^  which  I  speakf,''  saith  the  Apostle.  In  vain  it  were  to  speak 
any  thing  of  God,  but  that  by  reason  men  are  able  somewhat 
to  judge  of  that  they  hear,  and  by  discourse  to  discern  how 
consonant  it  is  to  truth. 

[i2.]  Scripture  indeed  teacheth  things  above  nature,  things 
which  our  reason  by  itself  could  not  reach  unto.     Yet  those 
*  Heb.  xi.  6.  f  i  Cor.  x.  15. 
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things  also  we  believe^  knowing  hj  reason  that  the  Scripture  book  m. 

18  the  word  of  Gk>d.     In  the  presence  of  Festus  a  Roman^  and '—^ 

of  King  Agrippa  a  Jew^  St.  Paul  omitting  the  one>  who  nei* 
ther  knew  the  Jews^  religion  nor  the  books  whereby  they  were 
taught  it^  speaks  unto  the  other  of  things  foreshowed  by 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  and  performed  in  Jesus  Christ; 
intending  thereby  to  prove  himself  so  unjustly  accused^  that 
unless  his  judges  did  condemn  both  Moses  and  the  Prophets, 
him  th^  could  not  choose  but  acquit,  who  taught  only  that 
fulfilled,  which  they  so  long  since  had  foretold.  His  cause 
was  easy  to  be  discerned;  what  was  done  their  eyes  were 
witnesses;  what  Moses  and  the  Prophets  did  speak  their 
books  could  quickly  shew;  it  was  no  hard  thing  for  him  to 
compare  them,  which  knew  the  one,  and  beheved  the  other. 
''  King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the  Prophets  ?  I  know  thou 
"  dost  f/'  The  question  is  how  the  books  of  the  Prophets 
came  to  be  credited  of  King  Agrippa.  For  what  with  him  did 
authorize  the  Prophets,  the  like  with  us  doth  cause  the  rest  of 
the  Scripture  of  God  to  be  of  credit. 

[13.]  Because  we  maintain  that  in  Scripture  we  are  taught 
all  things  necessary  unto  salvation;  hereupon  very  childishly 
it  is  by  some  demanded,  what  Scripture  can  teach  us  the 
sacred  authority  of  the  Scripture,  upon  the  knowledge  whereof 
our  whole  Mth  and  salvation  dependeth?  As  though  there 
were  any  kind  of  science  in  the  world  which  leadeth  men 
into  knowledge  without  presupposing  a  number  of  things 
already  known.  No  science  doth  make  known  the  first  prin- 
ciples whereon  it  buildeth,  but  they  are  always  either  taken 
as  plain  and  manifest  in  themselves,  or  as  proved  and  granted 
already,  some  former  knowledge  having  made  them -evident. 
Scripture  teacheth  all  supernatural  revealed  truth,  without 
the  knowledge  whereof  salvation  cannot  be  attained.  The 
main  principle  whereupon  our  beUef  of  all  things  therein 
contained  dependeth,  is,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  oracles  of 
God  himself.  This  in  itself  we  cannot  say  is  evident.  For 
then  aU  men  that  hear  it  would  acknowledge  it  in  heart,  as 
they  do  when  they  hear  that ''  every  whole  is  more  than  any 
'^  part  of  that  whole,^'  because  this  in  itself  is  evident.  The 
other  we  know  that  all  do  not  acknowledge  when  they  hear  it. 

*  Acts  xxvi.  27. 
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BOOK  in.  There  must  be  therefore  some  former  knowledge  presupposed 

which  doth  herein  assure  the  hearts  of  all  beUevers.   Scriptute 

teacheth  us  that  saving  truth  which  Grod  hath  discovered  unto 
the  world  by  revelation^  and  it  presumeth  us  taught  otherwise 
that  itself  is  divine  and  sacred. 

[14.]  The  question  then  being  by  what  means  we  are 
taught  this;  some  answer  that* to  learn  it  we  have  no  other 
way  than  only  tradition;  as  namely  that  so  we  believe 
because  both  we  from  our  predecessors  and  they  from  theirs 
have  so  received.  But  is  this  enough  ?  That  which  all  men's 
experience  teacheth  them  may  not  in  any  wise  be  denied. 
And  by  experience  we  all  know^  that  the  first  outward  motive 
leading  men  so  to  esteem  of  the  Scripture  is  the  authority 
of  God's  Church.  IV)r  when  we  know  the  whole  Church 
of  God  hath  that  opinion  of  the  Scripture,  we  judge  it 
even  at  the  first  an  impudent  thing  for  any  man  bred  and 
brought  up  in  the  Church  to  be  of  a  contrary  mind  with- 
out cause.  Afterwards  the  more  we  bestow  our  labour  in 
reading  or  hearing  the  mysteries  thereof,  the  more  we  find 
that  the  thing  itself  doth  answer  our  received  opinion  concern- 
ing it.  So  that  the  former  inducement  prevailing  somewhat 
with  us  before,  doth  now  much  more  prevail,  when  the  very 
thing  hath  ministered  farther  reason.  If  infidels  or  atheists 
chance  at  any  time  to  call  it  in  question,  this  giveth  us 
occasion  to  sift  what  reason  there  is,  whereby  the  testimony  of 
the  Church  concerning  Scripture,  and  our  own  persuasion 
which  Scripture  itself  hath  confirmed,  may  be  proved  a  truth 
infallible.  In  which  case  the  ancient  Fathers  being  often 
constrained  to  shew,  what  warrant  they  had  so  much  to  rely 
upon  the  Scriptures,  endeavoured  still  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  books  of  God  by  arguments  such  as  unbe- 
lievers themselves  must  needs  think  reasonable,  if  they  judged 
thereof  as  they  should.  Neither  is  it  a  thing  impossible 
or  greatly  hard,  even  by  sueh  kind  of  proofs  so  to  manifest 
and  clear  that  point,  that  no  man  living  shall  be  able  to  deny 
it,  without  denying  some  apparent  principle  such  as  all  men 
acknowledge  to  be  true. 

Wherefore  if  I  beUeve  the  Gospel,  yet  is  reason  of  singular 
use,  for  that  it  confirmeth  me  in  this  my  belief  the  more : 
if  I  do  not  as  yet  beUeve,  nevertheless  to  bring  me  to  the 
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number  of  believers  except  reason  did  somewhat  help,  and  book  in. 

*  ch.viii.15,16. 

were  an  instrument  which  God  doth  use  unto  such  purposes^ 

what  should  it  boot  to  dispute  with  infidels  or  godless  persons 
for  their  conversion  and  persuasion  in  that  point  ? 

[15.]  Neither  can  I  think  that  when  grave  and  learned 
men  do  sometime  hold^  that  of  this  principle  there  is  no  proof 
but  by  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit^  which  assureth  our  hearts 
therein^  it  is  their  meaning  to  exclude  utterly  all  force  which 
any  kind  of  reason  may  have  in  that  behalf;  but  I  rather 
incline  to  interpret  such  their  speeches^  as  if  they  had  more 
expressly  set  down^  that  other  motives  and  inducements^  be 
they  never  so  strong  and  consonant  unto  reason^  are  Mt- 
withstanding  uneffectual  of  themselves  to  work  faith  concern- 
ing this  principle^  if  the  special  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  con- 
cur not  to  the  enlightening  of  our  minds.  For  otherwise  I 
doubt  not  but  men  of  wisdom  and  judgment  will  grants  that 
the  Churchy  in  this  point  especially^  is  fdmi^ed  with  reason^ 
to  stop  the  mouths  of  her  impious  adversaries ;  and  that  as  it 
were  altogether  bootless  to  allege  against  them  what  the 
Spirit  hath  taught  us^  so  likewise  that  even  to  our  ownselves 
it  needeth  caution  and  explication  how  the  testimony  of  the 
Spirit  may  be  discerned^  by  what  means  it  may  be  known ; 
lest  men  think  that  the  Spirit  of  God  doth  testify  those  things 
which  the  Spirit  of  error  suggesteth.  The  operations  of  the 
Spirit^  especially  these  ordinary  which  be  common  unto  all 
true  Christian  men^  are  as  we  know  thiogs  secret  and  un- 
discemible  even  to  the  very  soid  where  they  are>  because 
their  nature  is  of  another  and  an  higher  kind  than  that  they 
can  be  by  us  perceived  in  this  life.  Wherefore  albeit  the 
Spirit  lead  us  into  all  truth  and  direct  us  in  all  goodness^  yet 
becaose  these  workings  of  the  Spirit  in  us  are  so  privy  and 
secret^  we  therefore  stand  on  a  plainer  ground^  when  we 
gather  by  reason  from  the  quality  of  things  believed  or  done^ 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  hath  directed  us  in  both^  than  if  we 
settle  ourselves  to  believe  or  to  do  any  certain  particular  things 
as  being  moved  thereto  by  the  Spirit. 

[16.]  But  of  this  enough.  To  go  from  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture to  the  sense  and  meaning  thereof :  because  the  sentences 
which  are  by  the  Apostles  recited  out  of  the  Psalms''^^  to 

*  Act8  xiii.  36 ;  ii.  34. 
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BOOK  TIL  prove  the  resurrection  of  Jesms  Cbrist^  did  not  prove  it,  if  so 
— '  ^' ''  '^'  be  the  Prophet  David  meant  them  of  himself;  this  exposition 
therefore  they  plainly  disprove,  and  shew  by  manifest  reason, 
that  of  David  the  words  of  David  conld  not  possibly  be  meant. 
Exclude  the  nse  of  natural  reasoning  about  the  sense  of  Holy 
Scripture  concerning  the  articles  of  our  faith,  and  then  that 
the  Scripture  doth  concern  the  articlei^  of  our  faith  who  can 
assure  us?  That,  whidi  by  right  exposition  buildeth  up 
Christian  faith,  being  misconstrued  breedeth  error :  between 
true  and  false  construction,  the  difference  reason  must  shew. 
Can  Christian  men  perform  that  which  Peter  requireth  at 
their  hands;  is  it  possible  they  should  both  believe  and 
be  able,  without  the  use  of  reason,  to  render  ''  a  reason  of 
*'  their  belief  %'^  a  reason  sound  and  sufficient  to  answer  them 
that  demand  it,  be  they  of  the  same  fiaath  with  us  or  enemies 
thereunto  ?  may  we  cause  our  faith  without  reason  to  appear 
reasonable  in  the  eyes  of  men  ?  This  being  required  even  of 
learners  in  the  school  of  Christ,  the  duty  of  their  teachers  in 
bringing  them  unto  such  ripeness  must  needs  be  somewhat 
more,  than  only  to  read  the  sentences  of  Scripture,  and  then 
paraphrasticaUy  to  scholy  them  :  to  vary  them  with  sundry 
forms  of  speech,  without  arguing  or  disputing  about  any 
thing  which  they  contain.  This  method  of  teaching  may 
commend  itself  unto  the  world  by  that  easiness  and  facility 
which  is  in  it :  but  a  law  or  a  pattern  it  is  not,  as  some  do 
imagine,  for  all  men  to  follow  that  will  do  good  in  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

[17.]  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  himself  did  hope  by  disputation 
to  do  some  good,  yea  by  disputation  not  only  of  but  against, 
the  truth,  albeit  with  purpose  for  the  truth.  That  Christ 
shoidd  be  the  son  of  David  was  truth ;  yet  against  this  truth 
our  Lord  in  the  gospel  objecteth,  '^  If  Christ  be  the  son  of 
'^  David,  how  doth  David  call  him  Lordf  ?''  There  is  as  yet 
no  way  known  how  to  dispute,  or  to  determine  of  things 
disputed,  without  the  use  of  natural  reason. 

If  we  please  to  add  unto  Christ  their  example,  who  followed 

him  as  near  in  all  things  as  they  could ;   the  sermon  of  Paul 

and  Barnabas  set  down  in  the  Acts  {,  where  the  people  would 

have  offered  imto  them  sacrifice ;  in  that  sermon  what  is  there 

*  X  Pet.iii.  15.  t  Matt.  xxii.  43,  X  Acta  xiv,  15. 
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but  only  natural  reason,  to  disprove  their  act  ?    '^  O  men,  why  book  ra. 


do  yon  these  things?    We  are  men  even  subject  to  the 

sel&ame  passions  with  you :  we  preach  unto  you  to  leave 
"  these  vanities  and  to  turn  to  the  living  God,  the  Ood  that 
''  hath  not  left  himself  without  witness,  in  that  he  hath  done 
^'  good  to  the  world,  giving  rain  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling 
"  our  heart  with  joy  and  gladness/' 

Neither  did  they  only  use  reason  in  winning  such  unto 
Christian  belief  as  were  yet  thereto  unconverted,  but  with  be- 
lievers themselves  they  followed  the  selfsame  course.  In  that 
great  and  solemn  assembly  of  believing  Jews  how  doth  Peter 
prove  that  the  Gentiles  were  partakers  of  the  grace  of  God  aa 
weU  as  they,  but  by  reason  drawn  from  those  effects,  which 
were  apparently  known  amongst  them  ?  ''  God  which  know- 
"  eth  hearts  hath  borne  them  witness  in  giving  unto  them  the 
^'  Holy  Ghost  as  unto  us*/' 

The  light  therefore,  which  the  star  of  natural  reason  and 
wisdom  casteth,  is  too  bright  to  be  obscured  by  the  mist  of  a 
word  or  two  uttered  to  diminish  that  opinion  which  justly  hath 
been  received  concerning  the  force  and  virtue  thereof,  even 
in  matters  that  touch  most  nearly  the  principal  duties  of  men 
and  the  glory  of  the  eternal  Oroi. 

[i8.]  In  all  which  hitherto  hath  been  spoken  touching  the 
force  and  use  of  man's  reason  in  things  divine,  I  must  crave 
that  I  be  not  so  understood  or  construed,  as  if  any  such  thing 
by  virtue  thereof  could  be  done  without  the  aid  and  assistance 
of  GKmI's  most  blessed  Spirit.  Th0*  thing  we  have  handled 
according  to  the  question  moved  about  it;  which  question  is, 
whether  the  light  of  reason  be  so  pernicious,  that  in  devising 
laws  for  th,e  Church  men  ought  not  by  it  to  search  what  may 
be  fit  and  convenient.  For  this  cause  therefore  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  make  it  appear,  how  in  the  nature  of  reason  itself 
there  is  no  impediment,  but  that  the  selfsame  Spirit,  which 
revealeth  the  things  that  God  hath  set  down  in  his  law,  may 
also  be  thought  to  aid  and  direct  men  in  finding  out  by  the 
light  of  reason  what  laws  are  expedient  to  be  made  for  the 
guiding  of  his  Church,  over  and  besides  them  that  are  in 
Scripture.  Herein  therefore  we  agree  with  those  men,  by 
whom  human  laws  are  defined  to  be  ordinances,  which  such 

*  Acts  XV.  8. 
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BOOK  m.  as  have  lawful  authoriiy  given  them  for  that  purpose  do  pro- 

— '■  bably  draw  from  the  laws  of  nature  and  Grod^  by  disoourse  of 

reason  aided  with  the  influence  of  divine  grace.     And  for  that 

cause,  it  is  not  said  amiss  touching  ecclesiastical  canons,  that 

''  by  instinct  of  the  Holy  Ghost  they  have  been  made,  and 

*^  consecrated  by  the  reverend  acceptation  of  all  the  woild  *" 

How  laws       IX.  Laws  for  the  Church  are  not  made  as  they  should  be^      I 

ragimentof  unless  the  makers  follow  such  direction  as  they  ought  to  be 

^  C^ipch  guided  by :  wherein  that  Scripture  standeth  not  the  Chuieh 

made  b^     of  Grod  in  any  stead,  or  serveth  nothing  at  all  to  direct,  but 

of  mmi^fol.  '^^y  ^  ^^^  P^'^  ^  needless  to  be  consulted  with,  we  jndge  it 
lowing  profane,  impious,  and  irreligious  to  think.  For  although  it 
light  of  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^  make  laws  which  the  Scripture  hath  already 
reason,  and  loade,  because  what  we  are  already  there  commanded  to  do, 
laws  being  on  our  parts  there  resteth  nothing  but  only  that  it  be  executed  ; 
not  repng-  yg^  bccausc  both  in  that  which  we  are  commanded,  it  con- 

nai|t  to  the  '' 

word  of  cemeth  the  duty  of  the  Church  by  law  to  provide,  that  the 
proved  loo^^^i^^^^  ^^  alapJbiflHB  of  men  may  not  cause  the  command- 
inhiasight.  mcuts  of  Gk>d  to  be  Unexecuted ;  and  a  number  of  things  there 
are  for  which  the  Scripture  hath  not  provided  by  any  law, 
but  left  them  unto  the  careM  discretion  of  the  Church ;  we 
are  to  search  how  the  Church  in  these  cases  may  be  well 
directed  to  make  that  provision  by  laws  which  is  most  conve* 
nient  and  fit.  And  what  is  so  in  these  cases,  partly  Scripture 
and  partly  reason  must  teach  to  discern.  Scripture  compre- 
hending examples  and  laws,  laws  some  natural  and  some  posi- 
tive :  examples  there  neither  are  for  all  cases  which  require 
laws  to  be  made,  and  when  there  are,  they  can  but  direct  as 
precedents  only.  Natural  laws  direct  in  such  sort,  that  in  all 
things  we  must  for  ever  do  according  unto  them ;  Positive  so, 
that  against  them  in  no  case  we  may  do  any  thing,  as  long  as 
the  will  of  God  is  that  they  should  remain  in  force.  Howbeit 
when  Scripture  doth  yield  us  precedents,  how  fiir  forth  they 
are  to  be  followed;  when  it  giveth  natural  laws,  what  parti- 
cular order  is  thereunto  most  agreeable ;  when  positive,  which 
way  to  make  laws  unrepugnant  unto  them;  yea  though  all 
these  should  want,  yet  what  kind  of  ordinances  would  be  most 
for  that  good  of  the  Church  which  is  aimed  at,  all  this  must  be 

*  Violatores,  aS.  q.  i.    [D^ret  Gratian.  caua.  zxr.  qnarat.  i.  c.  6.  in 
Corp.  Jur.  Canon.  Paris.  I0i8.  p.  313.] 
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by  reason  found  out.  And  therefore,  ^'  to  refuse  the  conduct  of  book  hi. 
'*  the  light  of  nature/'  saith  St.  Augustine,  "  is  not  folly  alone  — -J^ 
"  but  accompanied  with  impiety*.'' 

[2.]  The  greatest  amongst  the  school-divines  studying  how 
to  set  down  by  exact  definition  the  nature  of  an  human  law 
(of  which  nature  all  the  Church's  constitutions  are)  found  not 
which  way  better  to  do  it  than  in  these  words :  **  Out  of  the 
''  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature,  as  out  of  certain  common  and 
'^  undemonstrable  principles,  man's  reason  doth  necessarily 
'^  proceed  unto  certain  more  particular  determinations ;  which 
''  particular  determinations  being  found  out  according  unto  the 
''  reason  of  man,  they  have  the  names  of  human  laws,  so  that 
"  such  other  conditions  be  therein  kept  as  the  making  of  laws 
'*  doth  requiret/^  that  is,  if  they  whose  authority  is  there- 
unto required  do  establish  and  publish  them  as  laws.  And 
the  truth  is,  that  all  our  controversy  in  this  cause  concerning 
the  orders  of  the  Church  is,  what  particulars  the  Church  may 
appoint.  That  which  doth  find  them  out  is  the  force  of  man's 
reason.  That  which  doth  guide  and  direct  his  reason  is  first  the 
general  law  of  nature ;  which  law  of  nature  and  the  moral  law 
of  Scripture  are  in  the  substance  of  law  all  one.  But  because 
there  are  also  in  Scripture  a  number  of  laws  particular  and 
positive,  which  being  in  force  may  not  by  any  law  of  man  be 
violated;  we  are  in  making  laws  to  have  thereunto  an  especial 
eye.  As  for  example,  it  might  perhaps  seem  reasonable  unto 
the  Church  of  God,  following  the  general  laws  concerning  the 
nature  of  marriage,  to  ordain  in  particular  that  cousin-germans 
shall  not  marry.  Which  law  notwithstanding  ought  not  to  be 
received  in  the  Church,  if  there  should  be  in  Scripture  a  law 
particular  to  the  contrary,  forbidding  utterly  the  bonds  of 
marriage  to  be  so  far  forth  abridged.  The  same  Thomas  there- 
fore whose  definition  of  human  laws  we  mentioned  before, 
doth  add  thereunto  this  caution  concerning  the  rule  and  canon 
whereby  to  make  them| :   human  laws  are  measures  in  respect 

*  **  Luminis  naturalis  ducatum 
"  repellere  non  mode  stultum  est  sed 
''  et  impium."  August,  lib.  iv.  de 
Trin.  cap.  6. 

t  The.  Aqui.  i*  a*  Q*  91*  art*  3* 
[t.  zi.  p.  i.  199.]     *'  £x  preceptis 

legis  naturalis,  quasi  ex  quibus- 

dam  principiis  communibus  et  in- 

demonstrabilibusynecesse  est  quod 
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ratio  humana  procedat  ad  aUqua 

ma^s  particulariter  disponenda. 

£t  ist«  particulares  dispositiones 
"  adinventae  secundum  rationem 
"  humauaxD  dicuntur  leges  humanm, 
'*  obserratis  aliis  conditionibus  quiB 
"  pertinent  ad  rationem  leffis." 

X  Quest.  95.  Art.  3.  lU  xi.  p.  i. 
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BOOK  m.  of  men  whose  actions  they  must  direct ;  howbeit  sadi  measares 

^  they  are^  as  have  also  their  higher  roles  to  be  measured  by, 

wMch  rules  are  two,  the  law  of  Chd,  and  the  law  of  nature.  So 
that  laws  human  must  be  made  according  to  the  general  laws 
of  nature^  and  without  contradiction  unto  any  positive  law  in 
Scripture.     Otherwise  they  are  ill  made. 

[3.]  Unto  laws  thus  made  and  received  by  a  whole  churchy 
they  which  live  within  the  bosom  of  that  church  must  not 
think  it  a  matter  indifferent  eithar  to  yield  or  not  to  yield 
obedience.  Is  it  a  small  offence  to  despise  the  Church  of 
God*?  ''My  son  keep  thy  father's  commandment/^  saith 
Solomon^  "  and  forget  not  thy  mother's  instruction :  bind 
''  them  both  always  about  thine  heart  f."  It  doth  not  stand 
with  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  heavenly  Father,  that  to 
the  ordinances  of  our  mother  the  Church  we  should  shew  our- 
selves disobedient.  Let  us  not  say  we  keep  the  command- 
ments of  the  one^  when  we  break  the  law  of  the  other :  for 
unless  we  observe  both^  we  obey  neither.  And  what  doth  let 
but  that  we  may  observe  both,  when  they  are  not  the  one  to 
the  other  in  any  sort  repugpaant  ?  For  of  such  laws  only  we 
speak^  as  being  made  in  form  and  manner  already  declared, 
can  have  in  them  no  contradiction  unto  the  laws  of  Almighty 
God.  Yea  that  which  is  more^  the  laws  thus  made  God 
himself  doth  in  such  sort  authorize^  that  to  despise  them  is  to 
despise  in  them  Him.  It  is  a  loose  and  licentious  opinion 
which  the  Anabaptists  have  embraced^  holding  that  a  Christ- 
ian man's  liberty  is  lost^  and  the  soul  which  Christ  hath 
redeemed  unto  himself  injuriously  drawn  into  servitude  under 
the  yoke  of  human  power,  if  any  law  be  now  imposed  besides 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ :  in  obedience  whereunto  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  not  the  constraint  of  man  is  to  lead  us, 
according  to  that  of  the  blessed  Apostle, ''  Such  as  are  led  by 
"  the  Spirit  of  God  they  are  the  sons  of  God  J/'  and  not  such 
as  live  in  thraldom  unto  men.  Their  judgment  is  therefore 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  should  admit  no  law-makers  but  the 
Evangelists.  The  author  of  that  which  causeth  another  thing 
to  be,  is  author  of  that  thing  also  which  thereby  is  caused. 
The  light  of  natural  understanding,  wit,  and  reason^  is  from 
God  ;   he  it  is  which  thereby  doth  illuminate   every  man 

♦  1  Cor.  xi.  aa.  t  Prov.  vi.  ao.  J  Rom.  viii.  14. 
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entermg  into  the  world  ^.   If  there  proceed  from  us  any  thing  book  m. 
afterwards  corrupt  and  naughty  the  mother  thereof  is  our IJ-l- 


own  darkness^  neither  doth  it  proceed  from  any  such  canse 
whereof  God  is  the  author.  He  is  the  author  of  all  that  we 
think  or  do  by  virtue  of  that  light,  which  himself  hath  given. 
And  therefore  the  laws  which  the  very  heathens  did  gather 
to  direct  their  actions  by,  so  far  forth  as  they  proceeded  from 
the  light  of  nature,  Gkxl  himself  doth  acknowledge  tof  have 
proceeded  even  from,  himself,  and  that  he  was  the  writer  of 
them  in  the  tables  of  their  hearts.  How  much  more  then  he 
the  author  of  those  laws,  which  have  been  made  by  his 
saints,  endued  further  with  the  heavenly  grace  of  his  Spirit, 
and  directed  as  much  as  might  be  with  such  instructions  as 
his  sacred  word  doth  yield  I  Surely  if  we  have  unto  those 
laws  that  dutiful  regard  which  their  dignity  doth  require,  it 
will  not  greatly  need  that  we  should  be  exhorted  to  live  in 
obedience  imto  them.  If  they  have  Ood  himself  for  their 
author,  contempt  which  is  offered  unto  them  cannot  choose 
but  redound  unto  him.  The  safest  and  unto  God  the  most 
acceptable  way  of  framing  our  lives  therefore  is,  with  all 
humility,  lowliness,  and  singleness  of  heart,  to  study,  which 
way  our  willing  obedience  both  unto  God  and  man  may  be 
yielded  even  to  the  utmost  of  that  which  is  due. 

X.    Touching  the  mutability  of  laws  that  concern  the  That  nei- 
regiment  and  polity  of  the  Church ;  changed  they  are,  when  ^^i^' 
either  altogether  abrogated,  or  in  part  repealed,  or  augmented  author  of 
with  farther  additions.     Wherein  we  are  to  note,  that  this  hiToommit' 
question  about  the  changing  of  laws  concemeth  only  such  **^|J^®™ 
laws  as  are  positive,  and  do  make  that  now  good  or  evil  by  ture,  nor 
beinfi:  commanded  or  forbidden,  which  otherwise  of  itself  were  2*®  ^""    . 

,       ,  ,  1   1  •     •  1     tinuanoe  of 

not  Bunply  the  one  or  the  other.  Unto  such  laws  it  is  expressly  the  end  for 
sometimes  added,  how  long  they  are  to  continue  in  force.  JJ^ere  insti^ 
If  this  be  nowhere  exprest,  then  have  we  no  light  to  direct  tuted,  is 
our  judgments  concerning  the  changeableness  or  immiitability  ro^^tto 
of  them,  but  by  considering  the  nature  and  quality  of  such  P'®^®  *^** 
laws.      The  nature  of  every  law  must  be  judged  of  by  the  unchange- 
end  for  which  it  was  made,  and  by  the  aptness  of  things  ^^^' 
therein  prescribed  unto  the  same  end.     It  may  so  fall  out 
that  the  reason  why  some  laws  of  God  were  given  is  neither 

*  John  i.  9.  t  Rom.  i.  19  (  ii.  15. 
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BOOK  iiL  opened  nor  possible  to  be  gathered  by  wit  of  man.  As  wliy 
^'^  '•  '•  God  should  forbid  Adam  that  one  tree,  there  was  no  way  for 
Adam  ever  to  have  certainly  understood.  And  at  Adam's 
ignorance  of  this  point  Satan  took  advantage,  urging  the 
more  securely  a  false  cause  because  the  true  was  unto  Adam 
unknown.  Why  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  plough  their 
ground  with  an  ox  and  an  ass,  why  to  clothe  themselves  with 
mingled  attire  of  wool  and  linen  ^,  both  it  was  unto  them  and 
to  us  it  remaineth  obscure.  Such  laws  perhaps  cannot  be 
abrogated  saving  only  by  whom  they  were  made :  because  the 
intent  of  them  being  known  imto  none  but  the  author,  he 
alone  can  judge  how  long  it  is  requisite  they  should  endure. 
But  if  the  reason  why  things  were  instituted  may  be  known, 
and  being  known  do  appear  manifestly  to  be  of  perpetual 
necessity;  then  are  those  things  also  perpetual,  unless  they 
cease  to  be  effectual  unto  that  purpose  for  which  they  were 
at  the  first  instituted.  Because  when  a  thing  doth  cease  to 
be  available  unto  the  end  which  gave  it  being,  the  continu- 
ance of  it  must  then  of  necessity  appear  superfluous.  And  of 
this  we  cannot  be  ignorant,  how  sometimes  that  hath  done 
great  good,  which  afterwards,  when  time  hath  changed  the 
ancient  course  of  things,  doth  grow  to  be  either  very  hurtful, 
or  not  so  greatly  profitable  and  necessary.  K  therefore  the 
end  for  which  a  law  provideth  be  perpetually  necessary,  and 
the  way  whereby  it  provideth  perpetually  also  most  apt,  no 
doubt  but  that  eveiy  such  law  ought  for  ever  to  remain  un- 
changeable. 

[2.]  Whether  God  be  the  author  of  laws  by  authorizing 
that  power  of  men  whereby  they  are  made,  or  by  delivering 
them  made  immediately  from  himself,  by  word  only,  or  in 
writing  also,  or  howsoever;  notwithstanding  the  authority  of 
their  Maker,  the  mutability  of  that  end  for  which  they  are 
made  doth  also  make  them  changeable.  The  law  of  ceremonies 
came  from  God :  Moses  had  commandment  to  commit  it  unto 
the  sacred  records  of  Scripture,  where  it  continueth  even 
unto  this  very  day  and  hour:  in  force  still,  as  the  Jew 
surmiseth,  because  God  himself  was  author  of  it,  and  for  us  to 
abolish  what  he  hath  established  were  presumption  most 
intolerable.     But  (that  which  they  in  the  blindness  of  their 

*  Deut.  xzii.  lo^  11. 
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obdurate  hearts  are  not  able  to  discern)  sith  the  end  for  which  book  m. 

that  law  was  ordained  is  now  fulfilled^  past  and  gone;  how         ^^ 

should  it  but  cease  any  longer  to  be^  whidi  hath  no  longer 

any  cause  of  being  in  force  as  before  ?  ''  That  which  necessity 

"  of  some  special  time  doth  cause  to  be  enjoined  bindeth  no 

"  longer  than  during  that  time^  but  doth  afterwards  become 

«  free  V 

Which  thing  is  also  plain  even  by  that  law  which  the  Apo- 
stles assembled  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem  did  from  thence 
deliver  unto  the  Church  of  Christy  the  preface  whereof  to 
authorize  it  was^  ''To  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us  it  hath 
''  seemed  good  f :''  which  style  they  did  not  use  as  matching 
themselves  in  power  with  the  Holy  Ohost^  but  as  testifying 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  the  author^  and  themselves  but  only 
utterers  of  that  decree.  This  law  therefore  to  have  proceeded 
from  God  as  the  author  thereof  no  faithful  man  will  deny.  It 
was  of  God^  not  only  because  God  gave  them  the  power 
whereby  they  might  make  laws^  but  for  that  it  proceeded 
even  from  the  holy  motion  and  suggestion  of  that  secret  divine 
Spirit^  whose  sentence  they  did  but  only  pronounce.  Not- 
withstanding^ as  the  law  of  ceremonies  delivered  imto  tl\e 
Jews,  so  this  very  law  which  the  Gentiles  received  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  in  like  respect  abrogated  by 
decease  of  the  end  for  which  it  was  given. 

[3.]  But  such  as  do  not  stick  at  this  point,  such  as  grant 
that  what  hath  been  instituted  upon  any  special  cause  needeth 
not  to  be  observed  j:,  that  cause  ceasing,  do  notwithstanding 
herein  fail ;  they  judge  the  laws  of  Grod  only  by  the  author 
and  main  end  for  which  they  were  made,  so  that  for  us  to 
change  that  which  he  hath  established,  they  hold  it  execrable 
pride  and  presumption,  if  so  be  the  end  and  purpose  for  which 
Grod  by  that  mean  provideth  be  permanent.  And  upon  this 
they  ground  those  ample  disputes  concerning  orders  and 
offices,  which  being  by  him  appointed  for  the  government  of 
his  Church,  if  it  be  necessary  always  that  the  Church  of  Christ 
be  governed,  then  doth  the  end  for  which  God  provided  re- 


*  "  Quod  pro  necessitate  tern-  causa  i.  qu.  i.  c.  41.  in  Corp.  Jur. 

pons  statutum  est,  cessante  neces-  Canon.  116.] 
"  sitate,  debet  cessare  pariter  quod        f  Acts  xv.  28. 
'*  urgebat."  i.  q.  i.  Quod  pro  neces-        %  Counterp.  p.  8. 
sit.    [i.  e.  Deer.  Gratiam,  pars  i. 
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BooKm.  main  still  j  and  therefore  in  those  means  which  he  by  law  did 
—  *  establish  as  bein^  fittest  onto  that  end^  for  us  to  alter  vaj 
thing  is  to  lift  up  ourselves  against  Ood^  and  as  it  were  to 
oountermand  him.  Wherein  they  mark  not  that  laws  aie  in- 
struments to  rule  by^  and  that  instruments  are  not  only  to 
be  framed  according  onto  the  general  end  for  which  they 
are  provided^  but  even  according  unto  that  veiy  particular^ 
which  riseth  out  of  the  matter  whereon  they  have  to  work. 
The  end  wherefore  laws  were  made  may  be  permanent^ 
and  those  laws  nevertheless  require  some  alteration^  if 
there  be  any  unfitness  in  the  means  which  they  prescribe  as 
t^iding  unto  that  end  and  purpose.  As  for  example^  a  law 
that  to  bridle  theft  doth  punish  thieves  with  a  quadruple  re- 
stitution hath  an  end  which  will  continue  as  long  as  the  world 
itself  continueth.  Theft  will  be  always,  and  will  always  need 
to  be  bridled.  But  that  the  mean  which  this  law  provideth 
f(Mr  that  end  ^,  namely  the  punishment  of  quadruple  restitu- 
tion^ that  this  will  be  always  sufficient  to  bridle  and  restrain 
that  kind  of  enormity  no  man  can  warrant.  Insufficiency  of 
laws  doth  sometimes  come  by  want  of  judgment  in  the  makers. 
Which  cause  cannot  Ml  into  any  law  termed  properly  and 
immediately  divine,  as  it  may  and  doth  into  human  laws  often. 
But  that  which  hath  been  once  most  sufficient  may  wax  other- 
wise by  alteration  of  time  and  place ;  that  punishment  whidli 
hath  been  sometime  forcible  to  bridle  sin  may  grow  afterwards 
too  weak  and  feeble. 

[4.]  In  a  word,  we  plainly  perceive  by  the  difference  of 
those  three  laws  which  the  Jews  received  at  the  hands  of  God, 
the  moral,  ceremonial,  and  judicial,  that  if  the  end  for  which 
and  the  matter  according  whereunto  Gk)d  maketh  his  laws 
continue  always  one  and  the  same,  his  laws  also  do  the  like; 
for  which  cause  the  moral  law  cannot  be  altered :  seoondfy, 
that  whether  the  matter  whereon  laws  are  made  continue  or 
continue  not,  if  their  end  have  once  ceased,  they  cease  also  to 
be  of  force ;  as  in  the  law  ceremonial  it  fareth :  finally,  that 
albeit  the  end  continue  as  in  that  law  of  theft  specified  and 
in  a  great  part  of  those  ancient  judicials  it  doth ;  yet  foras- 
much as  there  is  not  in  all  respects  the  same  subject  or  matter 
remaining  for  which  they  were  first  instituted,  even  this  is 

*  [Exod.  xxii.  T ;  a  Sam.  xiL  6.] 
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sufficient  cause  of  change :  and  therefore  laws^  though  both  book  m. 

ordained  of  God  himself^  and  the  end  for  which  they  were *— 

ordained  continuing^  may  notwithstanding  cease^  if  by  altera- 
tions of  persons  or  times  they  be  foimd  insufficient  to  attain 
unto  that  end.  In  which  respect  why  may  we  not  presume 
that  Gk>d  doth  even  call  for  such  change  or  alteration  as  the 
very  condition  of  things  themselves  doth  make  necessary  ? 

[5.]  They  which  do  therefore  plead  the  authority  of  the 
law-maker  as  an  argument^  wherefore  it  should  not  be  lawful 
to  change  that  which  he  hath  instituted^  and  will  have  this 
the  cause  why  all  the  ordinances  of  our  Saviour  are  immutable ; 
they  which  urge  the  wisdom  of  God  as  a  proofs  that  whatso- 
ever laws  he  hath  made  they  ought  to  standi  unless  himself 
from  heaven  proclaim  them  disannulled^  because  it  is  not  in 
man  to  correct  the  ordinance  of  God;  may  know^  if  it  please 
them  to  take  notice  thereof,  that  we  are  far  from  presuming 
to  think  that  men  can  better  any  thing  which  God  hath  done, 
even  as  we  are  from  thinking  that  men  should  presume  to 
undo  some  things  of  men,  which  God  doth  know  they  cannot 
better.  God  never  ordained  any  thing  that  could  be  bettered. 
Yet  many  things  he  hath  that  have  been  changed,  and  that 
for  the  better.  That  which  sucoeedeth  as  better  now  when 
change  is  requisite,  had  been  worse  when  that  which  now  is 
changed  was  instituted.  Otherwise  God  had  not  then  left  this 
to  choose  that,  neither  would  now  reject  that  to  choose  this, 
were  it  not  for  some  new-grown  occasion  making  that  which 
hath  been  better  worse.  In  this  case  therefore  men  do  not 
presume  to  change  Gk)d's  ordinance,  but  they  yield  thereunto 
requiring  itself  to  be  changed. 

[6.]  Against,  this  it  is  objected,  that  to  abrogate  or  innovate 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  if  men  or  angels  should  attempt,  it  were 
most  heinous  and  cursed  sacrilege.  And  the  GK>spel  (as  they 
say)  containeth  not  only  doctrine  instructing  men  how  they 
should  believe,  but  also  precepts  concerning  the  regiment  of 
the  Church.  Discipline  therefore  is  ''  a  part  of  the  Gospel*^  *" 
and  God  being  the  author  of  the  whole  Gk)spel,  as  well  of 


*  "We  offer  to  shew  the  disci-  '*  a  check."    And  agaiD^  '*I  speak 

pline  to  be  a  part  of  the  Gospel,  *'  of  the  discipline  as  of  apart  of  the 

**  and  therefore  to  have  a  common  *'  Gospel,  and  therefore  neither  under 

cause ;  so  that  in  the  repulse  of  '*  nor  above  the  Grospel,  but  the 

the  discipline  the  Gospel  receives  "  Grospel."  T.  C.  lib.  li.  p.  1$  4. 

HOOKER,  VOL.  I.  T 
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BOOK  m.  discipline  as  of  doctrine^  it  cannot  be  bat  that  both  of  them 

'-^—  ''  have  a  common  cause/'     So  that  as  we  are  to  believe  for 

ever  the  articles  of  evangelical  doctrine^  so  the  precepts  of 
discipline  we  are  in  like  sort  bonnd  for  ever  to  observe. 

[7.]  Touching  points  of  doctrine^  as  for  example^  the  Unity 
of  Grod^  the  Trinity  of  Persons^  salvation  by  Christ,  the  resor- 
rection  of  the  body^  life  everlasting,  the  judgment  to  oome, 
and  such  like,  they  have  been  since  the  first  hour  that  there 
was  a  Church  in  the  world,  and  till  the  last  they  must  be 
believed.  But  as  for  matters  of  regiment,  they  are  for 
the  most  part  of  another  nature.  To  make  new  arti<jes  of 
faith  and  doctrine  no  man  thinketh  it  lawful ;  new  laws 
of  government  what  commonwealth  or  church  is  there  which 
maketh  not  either  at  one  time  or  another?  ''The  rule  of 
''  faith  *,''  saith  Tertullian,  ''  is  but  one,  and  that  alone 
''  immoveable  and  impossible  to  be  framed  or  east  anew.^' 
The  law  of  outward  order  and  polity  not  sof.  There  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  wherefore  we  should  esteem  it  as 
necessary  always  to  do,  as  always  to  believe,  the  same  things ; 
seeing  eveiy  man  knoweth  that  the  matter  of  faith  is  con- 
stant, the  matter  contrariwise  of  action  daily  changeable, 
especially  the  matter  of  action  belonging  unto  church  polity. 
Neither  can  I  find  that  men  of  soimdest  judgment  have 
any  otherwise  taught,  than  that  articles  of  belief,  and  things 
which  all  men  must  of  necessity  do  to  the  end  tjiey  may 
be  saved,  are  either  expressly  set  down  in  Scripture,  or  else 
plainly  thereby  to  be  gathered.  But  touching  things  which 
belong  to  discipline  and  outward  polity,  the  Church  hath 
authority  to  make  canons,  laws,  and  decrees,  even  as  we 
read  that  in  the  Apostles'  times  it  did{.  Which  kind  of 
laws  (forasmuch  as  they  are  not  in  themselves  necessary  to 
salvation)  may  after  they  are  made  be  also  changed  as  th€ 
difference  of  times  or  places  shall  require.  Yea,  it  is  not 
denied  I  am  sure  by  themselves,  that  certain  things  in 
discipline  are  of  that  nature,  as  they  may  be  varied  by  times, 
places,  persons,  and  other  the  like  circumstances.  Where- 
upon I  demand,  are  those  changeable  points  of  discipline 
commanded  in  the  word  of  God  or  no?    K  they  be  not 

♦  Tert.  de  Veland.  Virg.  c.  I. 

t  Mart  [i.  e.  Peter  Martyr]  in  i  Sam.  xiv.  J  Acts  xv. 
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cqnmuinded  and  yet  may  be  received  in  the  Churchy  bow  book  in. 
can  their  former  position  standi  condemning  all  things  in  the  —  '' 
Chnrch  which  in  the  word  are  not  commanded  ?  If  they  be 
commanded  and  yet  may  sufiPer  change,  how  can  this  latter 
stand,  affirming  all  things  immntable  which  are  commanded 
of  God?  Their  distinction  touching  matters  of  substance 
and  of  circumstance,  though  true,  will  not  serve.  Por  be 
they  great  things  or  be  they  small,  if  God  have  commanded 
them  in  the  Gospel,  and  his  commanding  them  in  the  Gospel 
do  make  them  unchangeable,  there  is  no  reason  we  should 
more  change  the  one  than  we  may  the  other.  If  the 
authority  of  the  maker  do  prove  unchangeableness  in  the 
laws  which  God  hath  made,  then  must  all  laws,  which'  he 
hath  made  be  necessarily  for  ever  permanent,  though  they  be 
but  of  drcumstanee  only  and  not  of  substance.  I  therefore 
conclude,  that  neither  God's  being  author  of  laws  for  govern- 
ment of  his  Church,  nor  his  committiog  them  unto  Scripture, 
18  any  reason  sufficient  wherefore  all  churches  should  for  ever 
be  bound  to  keep  them  without  change. 

[8.]  But  of  one  thing  we  are  here  to  give  them  warning  by 
the  way.  For  whereas  in  this  discourse  we  have  oftentimes 
profest  that  many  parts  of  discipline  or  church  polity  are 
delivered  in  Scripture,  they  may  perhaps  imagine  that  we 
are  driven  to  confess  their  discipline  to  be  delivered  in 
Scripture,  and  that  having  no  other  means  to  avoid  it,  we  are 
&in  to  argue  for  the  changeableness  of  laws  <Hrdained  evm  by 
God  himself,  as  if  otherwise  theirs  of  necessity  should  take 
place,  and  that  under  which  we  live  be  abandoned.  There 
is  no  remedy  therefore  but  to  abate  this  error  in  them,  and 
directly  to  let  them  know,  that  if  they  fall  into  any  such 
conceit,  they  do  but  a  little  flatter  their  own  cause.  As  for 
us,  we  think  in  no  respect  so  highly  of  it.  Our  persuasion 
is,  that  no  age  ever  had  knowledge  of  it  but  only  ours ;  that 
they  which  defend  it  devised  it ;  that  neither  Christ  nor  his 
Apostles  at  any  time  taught  it,  but  the  contraiy.  It  there- 
fore we  did  seek  to  maintain  that  which  most  advantageth 
our  own  cause,  the  very  best  way  for  us  and  the  strongest 
against  them  were  to  hold  even  as  they  do,  that  in  Scripture 
there  must  needs  be  found  some  particular  form  of  church 
'wKty  which  God  hath  instituted,  and  which  for  that  very 
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BooKm.  cause  belongeth  to  all  churclies^  to  all  times'^.     But  with 

'-^ —  any  such  partial  eye  to  respect  ourselves^  and  by  cunning 

to  make  those  things  seem  the  truest  which  are  the  fittest 
to  serve  our  purpose,  is  a  thing  which  we  neither  like  nor 
mean  to  follow.     Wherefore  that  which  we  take  to  be  gene- 
rally true  concerning  the  mutability  of  laws^  the  same  we 
have  plainly  delivered^  as  being  persuaded  of  nothing  more 
than  we  are  of  this,  that  whether  it  be  in  matter  of  speculation 
or  of  practice,  no  untruth  f  can  possibly  avail  the  patron  and 
defender  long,  and  that  things  most  truly  are  likewise  most 
behoveAilly  spoken. 
Whether         XI.  This  we  hold  and  grant  for  truth,  that  those  very  laws 
forbiddeJ^  which  of  their  own  nature  are  changeable,  be  notwithstanding 
all  change  uncapable  of  change,  if  he  which  gave  them,  being  of  authority 
laws  which  SO  to  do,  forbid  absolutely  to  change  them ;   neither  may 
ara  set        they  admit  alteration  a£:ainst  the  will  of  such  a  law-maker. 

down  m  •'  ^  -i         a    •    i       -i 

Scriptare.  Albeit  therefore  we  do  not  find  any  cause  why  of  right  there 
should  be  necessarily  an  immutable  form  set  down  in  holy 
Scripture;  nevertheless  if  indeed  there  have  been  at  any  time 
a  church  polity  so  set  down,  the  change  whereof  the  sacred 
Scripture  doth  forbid,  surely  for  men  to  alter  those  laws 
which  God  for  perpetuity  hath  established  were  presumption 
most  intolerable. 

[2.]  To  prove  therefore  that  the  will  of  Christ  was  to 
establish  laws  so  permanent  and  immutable  that  in  any  sort  to 
alter  them  cannot  but  highly  ofiend  Ood,  thus  they  reason. 
First  j:>  if  Moses,  being  but  a  servant  in  the  house  of  God,  did 


*  "  Disciplina  est  Christianae  Ec- 
"clesise  Politia,  a  Deo  ejus  recte 
"  administrandsB  causa  constituta, 
*'  ac  propterea  ex  ejua  verbo  petenda, 
"  et  ob  eandem  causam  omnium 
"  ecclesiarom  communis  et  omnium 
*'  tonporum."  Lib.  de  Eccles. 
Discip.  in  Anal.  [See  also  p.  9, 
Cartwright's  Translation.]  - 

X6y»p  ov  fMovov  irp6t  to  ctdeync  XPl' 
(rt/Aotraroi  thnu,  aXkh  Koi  irp6s  rhv 
fiiaw,  SvM»dol  yhp  6vTts  €pyoit,  irur- 
rcvoKnu.  Arist.  Ethic,  lib.  z.  cap.  i. 
X  Heb.  iii.  6.  "  Either  that  com- 
''  mendation  of  the  son  before  the 
servant  is  a  false  testimony,  or  the 
son  ordained  a  permanent  govem- 
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ment  in  the  Church.  If  perma- 
nent, then  not  to  be  changed. 
What  then  do  they,  that  [not  only] 
hold  it  may  be  changed  at  the 
magistrate's  pleasure,  but  advise 
the  ma^strate  by  his  positive 
laws  to  proclaim,  that  it  is  his 
"will,  that  if  there  shall  be  a 
"  church  within  his  dominions,  he 
"  will  maim  and  deform  the  same  ?'* 
M.  M.  [Martin  Marprelate,  <'  Ha' 
"  ve  any  work  for  a  fcoopcr  ?**]  p. 
10.  "  tie  that  was  as  raithful  as 
''  Moses,  left  as  clear  instruction  for 
'*  the  government  of  the  Church : 
"  But  Christ  was  as  feithful  as 
"  Moses  :  Ergo."  Demonst.  of 
Discip.  cap.  i.  [p.  3.] 
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therein  establish  laws  of  goyemment  for  perpetuity^  laws  BooKm. 

which  they  that  were  of  the  household  might  not  alter; '— 

shall  we  admit  into  our  thoughts^  that  the  Son  of  God  hath 
in  providing  for  this  his  household  declared  himself  less  faith- 
ful than  Moses  ?  Moses  delivering  unto  the  Jews  such  laws 
as  were  durable^  if  those  be  changeable  which  Christ  hath 
delivered  unto  us^  we  are  not  able  to  avoid  it^  but  (that  which 
to  think  were  heinous  impiety)  we  of  necessity  must  confess 
even  the  Son  of  Ood  himself  to  have  been  less  faithful  than 
Moses.  Which  argument  shall  need  no  touchstone  to  try  it 
by  but  some  other  of  the  like  making.  Moses  erected  in  the 
wilderness  a  tabemade  which  was  moveable  from  place  to 
place;  Solomon  a  sumptuous  and  stately  temple  which  was 
not  moveable :  therefore  Solomon  was  faithfuller  than  Moses^ 
which  no  man  endued  with  reason  will  think.  And  yet  by 
this  reason  it  doth  plainly  follow. 

He  that  will  see  how  faithful  the  one  or  the  other  wasj 
must  compare  the  things  which  they  both  did  imto  the  charge 
which  Ood  gave  each  of  them.  The  Apostle  in  making  com- 
parison  between  our  Saviour  and  Moses  attributeth  faithful- 
ness unto  both^  and  maketh  this  difference  between  them; 
Moses  in,  but  Christ  over  the  house  of  Ood ;  Moses  in  that 
house  which  was  iis  by  charge  and  eommiesion,  though  to 
govern  it^  yet  to  govern  it  as  a  servant;  but  Christ  over  this 
house  as  being  AU  own  entire  jpoeeeesion. 

[3.]  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  doth  make  protestation^  ''I 

'*  have  given  unto  them  the  words  which  thou  gavest  mc^.'^ 

Faithful  therefore  he  was^  and  concealed  not  any  part  of  his 

Father's  will.     But  did  any  part  of  that  will  require  the 

immutability  of  laws  concerning  church  polity  ?  They  answer^ 

Yea.     For  else  Gt>d  should  less  favour  us  than  the  Jewsf. 

Ood  would  not  have  their  church  guided  by  any  laws  but  his 

own.    And  seeing  this  did  so  continue  even  till  Christy  now 

to  ease  Gkxi  of  that  care^  or  rather  to  deprive  the  Church 

of  his  patronage^  what  reason  have  we?   Surely  none  to 

derogate  any  thing  from  the  ancient  love  which  Ood  hath 

borne  to  his  Church.    An  heathen  philosopher  there  is^  who 

*  John  xvii.  8.  "  New  Teetament  than  under  the 

t  **  Either  God  hath  left  a  pre-  "  Old."    Deinonst.  of  Disc.  cap.  i. 

'*  script  form  of  government  now,  [T.  C.  i.  6a.  ap.  Whitg.  Def.  304.] 

"  or  else  he  is  lets  careful  under  the 
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BOOK  in.  considering  how  manj  things  beasts  have  which  men  haye 

^^^  not^  how  naked  in  comparison  of  them,  how  impotent,  and 

how  much  less  able  we  are  to  shift  for  ourselves  a  long  tune 
after  we  enter  into  this  world,  repiningly  concluded  herei^n, 
that  nature  being  a  careful  mother  for  them,  is  towards  as  a 
hard-hearted  stepdame.  No,  we  may  not  measure  the  affeo* 
tion  of  our  gracious  God  towards  his  by  such  differences*  For 
even  herein  shineth  his  wisdom^  that  though  the  ways  of  his 
providence  be  many,  yet  the  end  which  he  bringeth  all  at  the 
length  unto  is  one  and  the  selfsame. 

[4.]  But  if  such  kind  of  reasoning  were  good,  might  we  not 
even  as  directly  conclude  the  very  same  concerning  laws  of 
secular  regiment?  Their  own  words  are  these:  ''In  the 
'^  ancient  church  of  the  Jews,  Ood  did  command  and  Moses 
ff  commit  unto  writing  all  things  pertinent  as  well  to  the 
''  civil  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  state  ^/^  Gt)d  gave  them  laws 
of  civil  raiment,  and  would  not  permit  their  commonweal  to 
be  governed  by  any  other  laws  than  his  own.  Doth  Ood 
less  regard  our  temporal  estate  in  this  world,  or  provide  for  it 
worse  than  for  theirs  ?  To  us  notwithstanding  he  hath  not  as 
to  them  deliyered  any  particular  form  of  temporal  regiment, 
unless  perhaps  we  think,  as  some  do,  that  the  grafting  of  the 
Gentiles  f  and  their  incorporating  into  Israel  %  doth  import 
that  we  ought  to  b^  subject  unto  the  rites  and  laws  of  their 
whole  polity.  We  see  then  how  weak  such  disputes  are,  and 
how  smally  they  make  to  this  purpose. 

[5.}  That  Christ  did  not  mean  to  set  down  particular 
positive  laws  for  all  things  in  such  sort  as  Moses  did,  the  very 
different  manner  of  delivering  the  laws  of  Moses  and  the  laws 
of  Christ  doth  plainly  shew.  Moses  had  commandment  to 
gather  the  ordinances  of  God  together  distinctly,  and  orderly 
to  set  them  down  according  unto  their  several  kinds,  for  eadi 
public  duty  and  office  the  laws  that  belong  thereto,  as  appear- 
eth  in  the  books  themselves,  written  of  purpose  for  that  end. 
Contrariwise  the  laws  of  Christ  we  find  rather  mentioned  by 
occasion  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  than  any  solemn 
thing  directly  written  to  comprehend  them  in  legal  sort. 

[6.]  Again,  the  positive  laws  which  Mo§!es  gave,  they 

*  Ecd.  Disc.  lib.  i.  [fol.  5.]  t  Rom.  zL  17.  %  ^pbes.  tLi2 — 16. 
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were  given  ioft  the  greatest  part  with  restraint  to  the  land  of  book  m 
Jewry :  "  Behold,^'  saith  Moses^  '^  I  have  taught  you  ordinances  — ^— ^ 
^^  and  laws^  as  the  Lord  my  God  commanded  me^  that  ye 
''  should  do  even  so  within  the  land  whither  ye  go  to  possess 
"it*/'     Which    laws  and  ordinances  positive  he  plainly 
distinguisheth  afterward  from  the  laws  of  the  Two  Tables 
which  were  moral  f.     '^  The  Lord  spake  unto  you  out  of  the 
"  midst  of  the  fire ;  ye  heard  the  voice  of  the  words^  but  saw 
^'  no  similitude^  only  a  voipe.     Then  he  declared  unto  you 
''  his  covenant  which  he  commanded  you  to  do^  the  Ten 
^^  Commandments^  and  wrote  them  upon  two  tables  of  stone. 
"  And  the  Lord  commanded  me  that  same  time>  that  I  should 
teach  you  ordinances  and  laws  which  ye  should  observe 
in  the  land  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it/'    The  same  dif- 
ference is  again  set  down  in  the  next  chapter  following.     For 
rehearsal  being  made  of  the  Ten  Commandments^  it  followeth 
immediately  Xy  "  These  words  the  Lord  spake  unto  all  your 
"  multitude  in  the  mount  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire^  the 
cloudy  and  the  darkness^  with  a  great  voice^  and  added  no 
more;   and  wrote  them  upon  two  tables   of  stone^  and 
"  delivered  them  unto  me/'    But  concerning  other  laws^  the 
people  give  their  consent  to  receive  them  at  the  hands  of 
Moses  §  :  ^'60  thou  ne&r^  and  hear  all  that  the  Lord  our  God 
"  saith^  and  declare  thou  unto  us  all  that  the  Lord  our  God 
"  saith  unto  thee^  and  we  will  hear  it  and  do  it/'    The 
people's  alacrity  herein  God  highly  commendeth  with  most 
effectual  and  hearty  speech  || :  '^  I  have  heard  the  voice  of  the 
"  words  of  this  people ;  they  have  spoken  well.    O  that  there 
"  were  such  an  heart  in  them  to  fear  me^  and  to  keep  all  my 
"  commandments  always^  that  it  might  go  well  with  them 
"  and  with  their  children  for  ever  I   Go^  say  unto  them^ 
"  '  Return  you  to  your  .tents  /  but  stand  thou  here  with  me^ 
"  and  I  will  tell  thee  all  the  commandments  and  the  ordinances 
"  and  the  laws  which  thou  shalt  teach  them^  that  they  may 
'^  do  them  in  the  land  which  I  have  given  them  to  possess/' 
From  this  latter  kind  the  former  are  plainly  distinguished 
in  many  things.    They  were  not  both  at  one  time  delivered^ 
neither  both^  after  one  sort^  nor  to  one  end.     The  former 

*  Dent.  iv.  5.  t  Deut.  iv.  13—14.  J  Deut.  v.  aa. 

§  Dent.  V.  27.  II  Deut  v.  28—31. 
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BOOK  in.  uttered  by  the  voice  of  God  himself  in  the  hearins:  of  six 
— '■ — '—  hundred  thousand  men;  the  former  written  with  the  finger 
of  God;  the  former  termed  by  the  name  of  a  Covenant;  the 
former  given  to  be  kept  without  either  n^ention  of  time  how 
long^  or  of  plaoe  where.  On  the  other  side^  the  latter  given 
after^  and  neither  written  by  God  himself,  nor  given  unto  the 
whole  multitude  immediately  from  OoA,  but  unto  Moses^  and 
from  him  to  them  both  by  word  and  writing;  the  latter 
termed  Ceremonies^  Judgments,  Ordinances,  but  no  where 
Covenants;  finally,  the  observation  of  the  latter  restrained 
unto  the  land  where  God  would  establish  them  to  inhabit. 

The  laws  positive  are  not  framed  without  r^ard  had 
to  the  place  and  persons  for  which  they  are  made.  If  there- 
fore Almighty  God  in  framing  their  laws  had  an  eye  unto  the 
nature  of  that  people,  and  to  the  countzy  where  they  were  to 
dwell;  if  these  peculiar  and  proper  considerations  were  re- 
spected in  the  mating  of  their  laws,  and  must  be  also  regarded 
in  the  positive  laws  of  all  other  nations  besides :  then  seeing 
that  nations  are  not  all  alike,  surely  the  giving  of  one  kind  of 
positive  laws  unto  one  only  people,  without  any  liberty  to 
alter  them,  is  but  a  slender  proof,  that  therefore  one  kind 
should  in  like  sort  be  given  to  serve  everlastingly  for  all. 

[7.]  But  that  which  most  of  all  maketh  for  the  clearing 
of  this  point  is,  that  the  Jews  *,  who  had  laws  so  particularly 
determining  and  so  fully  instructing  them  in  all  affairs  what 
to  do,  were  notwithstanding  continually  inured  with  causes 
exorbitant,  and  such  as  their  laws  had  not  provided  for.  And 
in  this  point  much  more  is  granted  us  than  we  ask,  namely, 
that  for  one  thing  which  we  have  left  to  the  order  of  the 
Church,  they  had  twenty  which  were  undecided  by  the 
express  word  of  God;  and  that  as  their  ceremonies  and 
sacraments  were  multiplied  above  ours,  even  so  grew  the 
number  of  those  cases  which  were  not  determined  by>  any 
express  word.  So  that  if  we  may  devise  one  law,  they  by 
this  reason  might  devise  twenty;  and  if  their  devising  so 
many  were  not  forbidden,  shall  their  example  prove  us  for- 

*  "  Whereas  you  say,  that  they  "  you  shall  brinff  that  we  have  left 

"  (the  Jews)  had  nothing  but  what  "  to  the  order  of  the  Church,  to  shew 

"  was  determined  bv  the  law,  and  *'  you  that  thev  haft  twenty  which 

"  we  have   many  tnings  undeter-  "  were  undeciaed  by  the  express 

"  rained  and  left  to  the  order  of  the  *'  word  of  God.''    T.  C  lib.  i.  p.  ^. 

**  Church ;  I  will  offer,  for  one  that  [3a.] 
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bidden  to  devise  as  much  as  one  law  for  the  orderin^r  of  the  BooKm. 
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Church?  We  might  not  devise  no  not  one,  if  their  example '— 

did  prove  that  our  Saviour  had  utterly  forbidden  all  alteration 
of  his  laws ;  inasmuch  as  there  can  be  no  law  devised,  but 
needs  it  must  either  take  away  from  his,  or  add  thereunto 
more  or  less,  and  so  make  some  kind  of  alteration.  But  of 
this  so  large  a  grant  we  are  content  not  to  take  advantage. 
Men  are  oftentimes  in  a  sudden  passion  more  liberal  than 
they  would  be  if  they  had  leisure  to  take  advice.  And 
therefore  so  bountiftd  words  of  course  and  frank  speeches  we 
are  contented  to  let  pass,  without  turning  them  unto  advantage 
with  too  much  rigour. 

[8.]  It  may  be  they  had  rather  be  listened  unto,  when  they 
commend  the  kings  of  Israel  ''  which  attempted  nothing  in 
''  the  government  of  the  Church  without  the  express  word  of 
''  God*/'  and  when  they  urgef  that  God  left  nothing  in 
his  word  '*  undescribed,''  whether  it  concerned  the  worship 
of  Gk)d  or  outward  polity,  nothing  unset  down,  and  therefore 
charged  them  strictly  to  keep  themselves  unto  that,  without 
any  alteration.  Howbeit,  seeing  it  cannot  be  denied,  but 
that  many  things  there  did  belong  unto  the  course  of  their 
public  affairs,  wherein  they  had  no  express  word  at  all  to  shew 
precisely  what  they  should  do;  the  difference  between  their 
condition  and  ours  in  these  cases  will  bring  some  light  unto 
the  truth  of  this  present  controversy.  Before  the  fact  of  the 
son  of  Shelomith,  there  was  no  law  which  did  appoint  any 
certain  punishment  for  blasphemers  |.  That  wretched  crea- 
ture being  therefore  deprehended  in  that  impiety,  was  held 
in  ward,  till  the  mind  of  the  Lord  were  known  concerning  his 
case.  The  like  practice  is  also  mentioned  upon  occasion  of 
a  breach  of  the  Sabbath  day.  They  find  a  poor  silly  creature 
gathering  sticks  in  the  wilderness,  they  bring  him  unto  Moses 
and  Aaron  and  all  the  congregation,  they  lay  him  in  hold, 
because  it  was  not  declared  what  should  be  done  with  him, 
till  God  had  said  unto  Moses,  '^  This  man  shall  die  the  death§/^ 
The  law  required  to  keep  the  Sabbath ;  but  for  the  breach  of 

*  T.C.  ID  the  table  to  his  second  "  the  one,  so  he  left  nothing  un- 

book.  .  '*  described  in  the  other."    T.C. 

t  **  If  he  will  needs  separate  the  lib.  ii.  p.  446. 
*'  worship  of  God  from  the  external        %  Levit.  zziv.  I3. 
"  polity,  yet  as  the  Lord  set  forth        §  Numb.  X7. 33 — 35. 
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BOOK  m.  the  Sabbath  what  punishment  should  be  inflicted  it  did  not 
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appoint.      Such  occasions  as  these  are  rare.     And  for  such 

things  as  do  fall  scarce  once  in  many  ages  of  men^  it  did 
suffice  to  take  such  order  as  was  requisite  when  they  felL 
But  if  the  case  were  such  as  being  not  already  determined  by 
law  were  notwithstanding  likely  oftentimes  to  come  in  ques- 
tion^ it  gave  occasion  of  adding  laws  that  were  not  before. 
Thus  it  fell  out  in  the  case  of  those  men  polluted '^^  and  of 
the  daughters  of  Zelophehadf^  whose  causes  Moses  having 
brought  before  the  Lord^  received  laws  to  serve  for  the  like 
in  time  to  come.     The  Jews  to  this  end  had  the  Oracle  of 
God^  they  had  the  Prophets :  and  by  such  means  Crod  himself 
instructed  them  from  heaven  what  to  do,  in  all  things  that 
did  greatly  concern  their  state  and  were  not  already  set  down 
in  the  Law.     Shall  we  then  hereupon  argue  even  against  our 
own  experience  and  knowledge  ?     Shall  we  seek  to  persuade 
men  that  of  necessity  it  is  with  us  as  it  was  with  them;  ttiat 
because  Ood  is  ours  in  all  respects  as  much  as  theirs,  therefore 
either  no  such  way  of  direction  hath  been  at  any  time,  or  if  it 
hath  been  it  doth  still  continue  in  the  Church  j  or  if  the  same 
do  not  continue,  that  yet  it  must  be  at  the  least  supplied  by 
some  such  mean  as  pleaseth  us  to  account  of  equal  force? 
A  more  dutiful  and  religious  way  for  us  were  to- admire  the 
wisdom  of  God,  which  shineth  in  the  beautiful  variety  of  all 
things,  but  most  in  the  manifold  and  yet  harmonious  dissimi- 
litude of  those  ways,  whereby  his  Church  upon  earth  is  guided 
from  age  to  age,  throughout  all  generations  of  men. 

[9.]  The  Jews  were  necessarily  to  continue  till  the  coming 
of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  the  gathering  of  nations  unto  him. 
So  much  the  promise  made  unto  Abraham  %  did  import.  So 
much  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  at  the  hour  of  his  death  did 
foreshew  §.  Upon  the  safety  therefore  of  their  veiy  outward 
state  and  condition  for  so  long,  the  after  good  of  the  whole 
world  and  the  salvation  of  all  did  depend.  Unto  their  so 
long  safety,  for  two  things  it  was  necessary  to  provide ; 
namely,  the  preservation  of  their  state  against  foreign 
resistance,  and  the  continuance  of  their  peace  within  them- 
selves. 

Touching  the  one,  as  they  received  the  promise  of  Gtod 
*  Numb.  iz.         t  Numb,  xxrii.         %  ^^n*  ^yvi>  18.         §  Gen.  xliz.  10. 
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to  be  the  rock  of  their  defence,  ag^ainst  which  whoso   did  book  m. 
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violeailj  rash  should  bat  bruise  and  batter  themselves;   so — '- 

likewise  they  had  his  commandment  in  all  their  affairs  that 
way  to  seek  direction  and  counsel  from  him.  Men^s  con- 
sultations are  always  perilous.  And  it  falleth  out  many  times 
that  after  long  deliberation  those  things  are  by  their  wit  even 
resolved  oUj  which  by  trial  are  found  most  opposite  to  public 
safety.  It  is  no  impossible  thing  for  states^  be  they  never  so 
well  established^  yet  by  oversight  in  some  one  act  or  treaty 
between  them  and  their  potent  opposites  utterly  to  cast  away 
themselves  for  evev.  Wherefore  lest  it  should  so  fall  out  to 
them  upon  whom  so  much  did  depend,  they  were  not  permitted 
to  enter  into  war,  nor  conclude  any  league  of  peace,  nor  to 
wade  through  any  act  of  moment  between  them  and  foreign 
states,  unless  the  Oracle  of  Gk)d  or  his  Prophets  were  first 
oonsulted  with. 

And  lest  domestical  disturbance  should  waste  them  within 
themselves,  because  there  was  nothing  unto  this  purpose  more 
effectual,  than  if  the  authority  of  their  laws  and  governors 
were  such,  as  none  might  presume  to  take  exception  against 
it,  or  to  shew  disobedience  unto  it,  without  incurring  the 
hatred  and  detestation  of  all  men  that  had  any  spark  of  the 
fear  of  God ;  therefore  he  gave  them  even  their  positive  laws 
from  heaven,  and  as  oft  as  occasion  required  chose  in  like  sort 
rulers  also  to  lead  and  govern  them.  Notwithstanding  some 
desperately  impious  there  were,  which  adventured  to  try  what 
harm  it  could  bring  upon  them,  if  they  did  attempt  to  be 
authors  of  confusion,  and  to  resist  both  governors  and  laws. 
Against  such  monsters  God  maintained  his  own  by  fearful 
execution  of  extraordinary  judgment  upon  them. 

By  which  means  it  came  to  pass,  that  although  they  were 
a  people  infested  and  mightily  hated  of  all  others  through- 
out'the  world,  although  by  nature  hard-hearted,  querulous, 
wrathful,  and  impatient  of  rest  and  quietness ;  yet  was  there 
nothing  of  force  either  one  way  or  other  to  work  the  ruin  and 
subversion  of  their  state,  till  the  time  before-mentioned  was 
expired.  Thus  we  see  that  there  was  not  no  cause  of  dis- 
similitude in  these  things  between  that  one  only  people  before 
Christ,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  since. 

[lO.]   And  whereas  it  is  fturther  alleged  ^  that  albeit  "  in 

*  T.  C.  lib.  ii-  p.  440. 
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'  civil  matters  and  things  pertaining  to  this  present  life  God 

'  hath  used  a  greater  particularity  with  them  than  amongst 

'  uBy  framing  laws  according  to  the  qualify  of  that  people  and 

<  country;  yet  the  leaving  of  us  at  greater  Uberly  in  things 

'  civil  is  so  far  from  proving  the  like  liberty  in  things  pertain- 

'  ing  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven^  that  it  rather  proves  a  stndter 

^  bond.     For  even  as  when  the  Lord  would  have  his  favour 

'  more  appear  by  temporal  blessings  of  this  life  towards  the 

'  people  under  the  Law  than  towards  us,  he  gave  also  politic 

^  laws  most  exactly,  whereby  they  might  both  most  easily 

'  come  into  and  most  steadfastly  remain  in  possession  of  those 

^  earthly  benefits :  even  so  at  this  time,  wherein  he  would 

^  not  have  his  favour  so  much  esteemed  by  those  outward 

^  commodities,  it  is  required,  that  as  his  care  in  prescribing 

'  laws  for  that  purpose  hath  somewhat  fEJlen  in  leaving  them 

'  to  men^s  consultations  which  may  be  deceived,  so  his  care 

'  for  conduct  and  government  of  the  life  to  come  should  (if  it 

'  were  possible)  rise,  in  leaving  less  to  the  order  of  men  than 

'  in  times  past/^     These  are  but  weak  and  feeble  disputes 

for  the  inference  of  that  conclusion  which  is  intended.     For 

saving  only  in  such  consideration  as  hath  been  shewed,  there 

is  no  cause  wherefore  we  should  think  Ood  more  desirous  to 

manifest  his  favour  by  temporal  blessings  towards  them  than 

towards  us.     Grodliness  had  unto  them,  and  it  hath  also  unto 

us,  the  promises  both  of  this  life  and  the  life  to  come.     That 

the  care  of  God  hath  fallen  in  earthly  things,  and  therefore 

should  rise  as  much  in  heavenly;  that  more  is  left  unto  men's 

consultations  in  the  one,  and  therefore  less  must  be  granted 

in  the  other;   that  God,  having  used  a  greater  particularity 

with  them  than  with  us  for  matters  pertaining  unto  this  life, 

is  to  make  us  amends  by  the  more  exact  delivery  of  laws 

for  government  of  the  life  to  come :   these  are  proportions, 

whereof  if  there  be  any  rule,  we  must  plainly  confess  that 

which  truth  is,  we  know  it  not.    God  which  spake  unto  them 

by  his  Prophets,  hath  unto  us  by  his  only-begotten  Son; 

those  mysteries  of  grace^and  salvation  which  were  but  darkly 

disclosed  unto  them,  have  unto  us  most  clearly  shined.     Such 

differences  between  them  and  us  the  Apostles  of  Christ  have 

well  acquainted  us  withal.     But  as  for  matter  belonging  to 

the  outward  conduct  or  government  of  the  Church,  seeing 

that  even  in  sense  it  is  manifest  that  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
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hath  not  by  positive  laws  descended  so  far  into  particularities  book  iti. 

with  US  as  Moses  with  them^  neither  doth  by  extraordinary 

means^  orades^  and  prophets^  direct  us  as  them  he  did  in  those 
things  which  rising  daily  by  new  occasions  are  of  necessity 
to  be  provided  for;  doth  it  not  hereupon  rather  follow^  that 
although  not  to  them^  yet  to  us  there  should  be  freedom  and 
liberty  granted  to  make  laws  ? 

[ii.]  Yea^  but  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  doth  fearfully  charge 
Timothy,  even  ''  in  the  sight  of  God  who  quickeneth  all, 
''  and  of  Jesus  Christ  who  witnessed  that  famous  confession 
''  before  Pontius  Pilate  *,  to  keep  what  was  commanded  him 
'^  safe  and  sound  till  the  appearance  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
''  Christ  f.''  This  doth  exclude  all  liberty  of  changing  the 
laws  of  Christ,  whether  by  abrogation  or  addition,  or  how- 
soeveri  For  in  Timothy  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  receiveth 
charge  concerning  her  duty;  and  that  charge  is  to  keep  the 
Apostle's  commandment;  and  his  commandment  did  contain 
the  laws  that  concerned  church  government ;  and  those  laws 
he  stndtly  requireth  to  be  observed  without  breach  or  blame, 
till  the  appearance  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Li  Scripture  we  grant  every  one  man's  lesson  to  be  the 
common  instruction  of  all  men,  so  far  forth  as  their  cases  are 
like;  and  that  religiously  to  keep  the  Ax>ostle's  command- 
ments in  whatsoever  they  may  concern  us  we  all  stand  bound. 
But  touching  that  commandment  which  Timothy  was  charged 
with,  we  swerve  undoubtedly  from  the  Apostle's  precise 
meaning  if  we  extend  it  so  largely,  that  the  arms  thereof 
shall  reach  unto  all  things  which  were  commanded  him  by  the 
Apostle.  The  very  words  themselves  do  restrain  themselves 
unto  some  one  especial  commandment  among  many.  And 
therefore  it  is  not  said,  ''Keep  the  ordinances,  laws,  and 
*<  constitutions,  which  thou  hast  received;"  but  tt)i;  Ivroy^v^ 
''that  great  commandment,  which  doth  principally  concern 
'^  thee  and  thy  calling ;"  that  commandment  which  Christ  did 
so  often  inculcate  unto  Peter  J ;  that  commandment  unto  the 
careftil  discharge  whereof  they  of  Ephesus  are  exhorted, 
'^  Attend  to  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  wherein  the  Holy 
''  Ghost  hath  placed  you  Bishops,  to  feed  the  Church  of  God, 
''  which  he  hath  purchased  by  his  own  blood  § ;"  finally  that 
♦  John  xviii.  36, 37.    1 1  Tim.  iv.  13, 14.    J  John  xxi.  15.    §  Acts  xx.  28. 
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BooKm.  commandment  which  auto  the  8ftme  Timothy  is  by  the  aaine 
'^''''"'  Apostle  even  in  the  same  form  and  manner  afkerwaids  again 
nrged^  "  I  charge  thee  in  the  sight  of  God  and  the  hoard 
"  Jesns  Christy  which  will  jndge  the  quick  and  dead  at  kis 
'^  appearance  and  in  his  kingdom^  preach  the  ioard  of  Od^J^ 
When  Timothy  was  instituted  into  that  oflicey  then  was  the 
credit  and  trust  of  this  duty  committed  unto  his  &ithfnl  care. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  was  then  given  him,  '^  as  the  pre- 
ff  cious  talent  or  treasure  of  Jesus  Christf/^  then  reoeived 
he  for  performance  of  this  duty  ''  the  special  gift  of  the  Holj 
''  Ghost ^/'  ''To  keep  this  commandment  immaculate  and 
''  blameless'^  was  to  teach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  without  mix- 
ture  of  corrupt  and  unsound  doctrine,  such  as  a  number  did 
even  in  those  times  intermingle  with  the  mysteries  of  Christ- 
ian belief.  ''Till  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  keep  it  00/' 
doth  not  import  the  time  wherein  it  should  be  kept,  but 
rather  the  time  whereunto  the  final  reward  for  kee{»ng  it  was 
reserved :  according  to  that  oi  St.  Paul  concerning  himself, 
"  I  have  kept  the  fisuth ;  for  the  residue  there  is  laid  up  for 
"  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord  the  righteous 
"  shall  in  that  day  render  unto  me  §.'^  K  they  that  labour 
in  this  harvest  should  respect  but  the  present  firuit  of  their 
painftd  travel,  a  poor  encouragement  it  were  unto  them  to 
continue  therein  all  the  days  of  their  life.  But  their  reward 
is  great  in  heaven ;  the  crown  of  righteousness  which  shall  be 
given  them  in  that  day  is  honourable.  The  fruit  of  their 
industry  then  shall  they  reap  with  full  contentment  and  satis- 
faction, but  not  till  then.  Whereia  the  greatness  of  their 
reward  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  countervail  the  tediouraieas 
of  their  expectation.  Wherefore  till  then,  they  that  are  in 
labour  must  rest  in  hope.  "  O  Timothy,  keep  that  which  is 
"  committed  unto  thy  charge ;  that  great  commandment  which 
"  thou  hast  received  keep,  till  the  appearance  of  our  liord 
"  Jesus  Christ."" 

In  which  sense  although  we  judge  the  Apostle's  words  to 
have  been  uttered,  yet  hereunto  we  do  not  require  them  to 
yield,  that  think  any  other  construction  more  sound.  If 
therefore  it  be  rejected,  and  theirs  esteemed  more  probaUe 

•  aTim.  iv.  I.  t  1Tim.iv.14. 

t  I  Tim.  vi.  20.  rrjip  napcucaroBrfiapr,  §  2  Tim.  iv.  "j,  8. 
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wliich  hold^  thait  the  last  words  do  import  pierpetual  olbserva-  BooKin. 
tion  of  the  Apostle's  commandment  imposed  necessarily  for  -~ — — '** 
ever  upon  the  militant  Church  of  Christ ;  let  them  withal    • 
consider^  that  then  his  commandment  cannot  so  largely  be 
taken,  as  to  comprehend  whatsoever  the  Apostle  did  command 
Timothy.    For  themselves  do  not  all  bind  the  Church  nnto 
some  things  whereof  Timothy  received  charge^  as  namely  imto 
that  precept  concerning  the  choice  of  widows  '^.     So  a6  they 
cannot  hereby  maintain  that  all  things  podtively  oomtnanded 
concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Chnrch  were  commandied  for 
perpetnity.  And  we  do  not  deny  thatcertain  things  were  com- 
manded to  be  though  positive  yet  perpetual  in  the  Church. 

[12.]  They  should  not  therefore  urge  against  us  places  that 
seem  to  forbid  change,  but  rather  such  as  set  down  some 
measure  of  alteration,  which  measure  if  we  have  exceeded, 
then  might  they  therewith  charge  us  justly :  whereas  now 
they  themselves  both  granting,  and  alsausing  liberty  to  change, 
cannot  in  reason  dispute  absolutely  against  all  change.  Christ 
delivered  no  inconvenient  or  unmeet  laws :  sundry  of  ours 
they  hold  inconvenient :  therefore  such  laws  they  cannot'  pos- 
sibty  hold  to  be  Christ's :  being  not  his,  they  must  of  necessity 
grant  them  added  unto  his.  Yet  certain  of  those  very  laws 
so  added  they  themselves  do  not  judge  xmlawful;  as  they 
plainly  confess  both  in  matter  of  prescript  attire  and  of  rites 
appertaining  to  burial.  Their  owti  protestations  are,  that 
they  plead  against  the  inconvenience,  not  the  unlawfulness  of 
popish  ^parel  t ;  ^'iid  against  the  inconvenience  not  the  un- 
lawfulness of  ceremonies  in  burial.  Therefore  they  hold  it  a 
thing  not  unlawful  to  add  to  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  so 
consequently  they  yield  that  no  law  of  Christ  forbiddeth  addi- 
tion unto  church  laws. 

[13.]   The  judgment  of  Calvin  being  alleged  against  them, 
to  whom  of  all  men  they  attribute  most  % ;  whereas  his  words 

♦  [i  1^111.  V.  o.    See  T.  C.  i.  153.  J  "  Upon  the  indefinite  speaking 

al.  191 .  Whitg.  Def.  693.]  *'  of  M.  Calvin,  saying,  *  ceremonies 

t  "  My  reasons  do  never  conclude  **  and  eicternal  discipline/  without 

tiie  unlawfulness  of  these  ceremo-  ''  adding  'all'  or  'some,'  you  go  about 

niee  of  burial,  but  the  inconve-  "  subtillv  to  make  men  believe,  that 

nienceandinexpedienceof them."  "M.Calvin  had  placed  the  whole 

T.C,  lib.  iii.  p.  241.    And  in  the  "external  discipline  in  the  power 

table.    "  Of  tne  inconvenience,  not  "  and  arbitrcment  of  the  Church. 

'•  of  the  unlawfulness,  of  popish  ap-  "  For  if  all  external  discipline  were 

"  paiel  and  ceremonies  in  burial.''  "  arbitnuy,  and  in  the  choice  of  the 
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BooKin.  be  plain^  that  for  oeremonies  and  external  discipline  the 
^^''''^  Church  hath  power  to  make  laws:  the  answer  which  here- 
*  unto  they  make  is,  that  indefinitely  the  speech  is  trae^  and 
that  so  it  was  meant  by  him ;  namely^  that  some  things  be- 
longing unto  external  discipline  and  oeremonies  are  in  the 
power  and  arbitrement  of  the  Church;  but  neither  was  it 
meant^  neither  is  it  true  generally,  that  all  external  discipline 
and  all  oeremonies  are  left  to  the -order  of  the  Church,  inas- 
much as  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord 
are  ceremonies,  which  yet  the  Church  may  not  therefore  abro- 
gate. Again,  Excommunication  is  a  part  of  external  discipline, 
which  might  also  be  cast  away,  if  all  external  discipline  were 
arbitrary  and  in  the  choice  of  the  Church. 

By  which  their  answer  it  doth  appear,  that  touching  the 
names  of  ceremony  and  external  discipline  they  gladly  would 
have  us  so  understood,  as  if  we  did  herein  oontain  a  great 
deal  more  than  we  do.  The  fault  which  we  find  with  them 
is,  that  they  overmuch  abridge  the  Church  of  her  power  in 
these  things.  Whereupon  they  recharge  us,  as  if  in  these 
things  we  gave  the  Church  a  liberty  which  hath  no  limits  or 
bounds ;  as  if  all  things  which  the  name  of  discipline  contain- 
eth  were  of  the  Church's  free  choice;  so  that  we  might  either 
have  church  governors  and  government  or  want  them,  either 
retain  or  reject  church  censures  as  we  list.  They  wonder  at 
us,  as  at  men  which  think  it  so  indifferent  what  the  Church 
doth  in  matter  of  ceremonies,  that  it  may  be  feared  lest  we 
judge  the  very  Sacraments  themselves  to  be  held  at  the 
Church's  pleasure. 

No,  the  name  of  oeremonies  we  do  not  use  in  so  large 
a  meaning  as  to  bring  Sacraments  within  the  compass  and 
reach  thereof,  although  things  belonging  unto  the  outward 
form  and  seemly  administration,  of  them  are  contained  in 
that  name,  even  as  we  use  it.     For  the  name  of  ceremonies 

**  Church,    excommanication    also  "  understand  that  all  external  dis- 

(which  ia  a  part  of  it)  might  be  caat  "  cipline  is  not  left  to  the  order  of 

awav;  whidi  I  think  you  will  not  "  the    Church,    beins  particolarly 

say. '  And  in  the  very  next  words  "  preacribed  in  the  £;ripture8 :  no 

before  :  *'  Where  yon  would  give  to  "  more  than  all  ceremonies  are  left 

**  understand  that  ceremonies  and  **  to  the  order  of  the  Church,  as  the 

'*  external  discipline  are  not  prft-  "  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  and  Sup- 

"  scribed  particularly  by  the  word  "  per  of  the  Lord."    T.  C.  lib.  i. 

"  of  God,  and  therefore  left  to  the  p.  32.  [and  33.  al.  19.  Whitgf.  De£ 

"order  of  the  Church:   you  must  iii.] 
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we  use  as  they  tliemselTes  do^  when  they  speak  after  this  bookiii. 
sort :  " The  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  as  the  — ''''^' 
^'  weightiest  things,  ought  especially  to  be  looked  unto;  but 
"  the  ceremonies  also,  as  mint  and  cummin,  ought  not  to  be 
^^  neglected'^/'  Besides,  in  the  matter  of  external  discipline 
or  regiment  itself,  we  do  not  deny  but  there  are  some  things 
whereto  the  church  is  bound  till  the  world's  end.  So  as  the 
question  is  only  how  far  the  bounds  of  the  Church's  liberty 
do  reach.  We  hold,  that  the  power  which  the  Church  hath 
lawfully  to  make  laws  and  orders  for  itself  doth  extend  imto 
sundry  things  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  such  other 
matters,  whereto  their  opinion  is  that  the  Church's  authority 
and  power  doth  not  reach.  Whereas  therefore  in  disputing 
against  us  about  this  point,  they  take  their  compass  a  great 
deal  wider  than  the  truth  of  things  can  afford  j  producing 
reasons  and  arguments  by  way  of  generality,  to  prove  that 
Christ  hath  set  down  all  things  belonging  any  way  unto  the 
form  of  ordering  his  Church,  and  hath  absolutely  forbidden 
change  by  addition  or  diminution,  g^reat  or  small :  (for  so  their 
manner  of  disputing  is :)  we  are  constrained  to  make  our 
defence,  by  shewing  that  Christ  hath  not  deprived  his  Church 
so  far  of  all  liberty  in  making  orders  and  laws  for  itself,  and 
that  they  themselves  do  not  think  he  hath  so  done.  For  are 
they  able  to  shew  that  all  particular  customs,  rites,  and  orders 
of  reformed  churches  have  been  appointed  by  Christ  himself? 
No :  they  grant  that  in  matter  of  circumstance  they  alter  that 
which  they  have  received  f,  but  in  things  of  substance,  they 
keep  the  laws  of  Christ  without  change.  If  we  say  the  same 
in  our  own  behalf  (which  surely  we  may  do  with  a  great  deal 
more  truth)  then  must  they  cancel  all  that  hath  been  before 
alleged,  and  begin  to  inquire  afiresh,  whether  we  retain  the 
laws  that  Christ  hath  delivered  concerning  matters  of  sub* 
stance,  yea  or  no.  For  our  constant  persuasion  in  this  point 
is  as  theirs,  that  we  have  no  where  altered  the  laws  of  Christ 
farther  than  in  such  particularities  only  as  have  the  nature  of 
things  changeable  according  to  the  difference  of  timesj  places, 

♦  T.  C.  lib.iii.  p.171.  **by  times,    places,   persons,  and 

t  **  We  deny  not   but   certain  *'  other  circumstances,  and  so  couJH 

'*  things  are  left  to  the  order  of  the  '*  not  at  once  be   set  down   and 

"  Church,  because  thev  are  of  the  "  established  for  ever."  T.  C.  lib.  i. 

"  nature  of  those  whicn  are  varied  p.  37.  [15.] 
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BOOK  m.  persons^  and  other  the  like  circomstanoes.  Christ  h«th  oom- 
— ^ — ^^^  manded  prayers  to  be  made^  sacraments  to  be  ministered^ 
his  Church  to  be  carefully  taught  and  guided.  Concerning 
eveiy  of  these  somewhat  Christ  hath  commanded  which  must 
be  kept  till  the  world^s  end.  On  the  contrary  side^  in  every 
of  them  somewhat  there  may  be  added^  as  the  Church  shall 
judge  it  expedient.  So  that  if  they  will  speak  to  pnipose^ 
all  which  hitherto  hath  been  disputed  of  they  must  give  over^ 
and  stand  upon  such  particulars  only  as  they  can  diew  we 
have  either  added  or  abrogated  otherwise  than  we  ought^  in 
the  matter  of  church  polity.  Whatsoever  Christ  hath  com- 
manded for  ever  to  be  kept  in  his  Churchy  the  same  we  take 
not  upon  us  to  abrogate ;  and  whatsoever  our  laws  have  there- 
unto added  besides^  of  such  quality  we  hope  it  is  as  no  law  of 
Christ  doth  any  where  condemn. 

[14.]  Wherefore  that  all  may  be  laid  together  and  gathered 
into  a  narrow  room :  Firsts  so  far  forth  as  the  Church  is  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ  and  his  invisible  spouse^  it  needeth 
no  external  polity.  That  very  part  of  the  law  divine  which 
teacheth  faith  and  works  of  righteousness  is  itself  alone  suffi- 
cient for  the  Church  of  Grod  in  that  respect.  But  as  the 
Church  is  a  visible  society  and  body  politic^  laws  of  polity  it 
cannot  want*. 

[15.]  Secondly :  Whereas  therefore  it  cometh  in  the  second 
place  to  be  inquired^  what  laws  are  fittest  and  best  for  the 
Church;  they  who  first  embraced  that  rigorous  and  strict 
opinion^  which  depriveth  the  Church  of  liberty  to  make  any 
kind  of  law  for  herself,  inclined  as  it  should  seem  thereunto, 
for  that  they  imagined  all  things  which  the  Church  doth  with- 
out commandment  of  Holy  Scripture  subject  to  that  reproof 
which  the  Scripture  itself  useth  in  certain  cases  f  when  divine 
authority  ought  alone  to  be  followed.  Hereupon  they  thought 
it  enough  for  the  cancelling  of  any  kind  of  order  whatsoever, 
to  say,  '^  The  word  of  God  teacheth  it  not,  it  is  a  device  of 
"  the  brain  of  man,  away  with  it  therefore  out  of  the  Church  J.^' 
St.  Augustine  was  of  another  mind,  who  speaking  of  fiasts  on 
the  Sunday  saith  §,  ''  That  he  which  would  choose  out  that 

day  to  fast  on,  should  give  thereby  no  small  oflTence  to  the 

*  rSee  above,  ch.  i.]  J  [Sec  above,  ch.  ii. i.] 

t  Isa.  xxix.  14 ;  Col.  ii.  23.  §  August.  £p.  86.  [al.  36.  t.  ii.  68.] 
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''  Church  of  God,  which  had  received  a  contrary  custom,  book  m, 

Ch.  xi  x6. 


'*  For  in  these,  things,  whereof  the  Scripture  appoinlieth  no 
"  certainty,  the  use  of  the  people  of  God  or  the  ordinances  of 
^^  our  fathers  must  serve  for  a  law.  In  which  case  if  we  will 
^'  dispute,  and  condemn  one  sort  by  another^s  custom,  it  will 
^^  be  but  matter  of  endless  contention;  where,  forasmuch  as 
'*  the  labour  of  reasoning  shall  hardly  beat  into  men's  heads 
'^  any  certain  or  necessaiy  truth,  surely  it  standeth  us  upon 
^'  to  take  heed,  lest  with  the  tempest  of  strife  the  brightness 
^'  of  charity  and  love  be  darkened/' 

If  all  things  must  be  commanded  of  God  which  may  be 
practised  of  his  Church,  I  would  know  what  commandment 
the  Gileadites  had  to  erect  that  altar  which  is  spoken  of  in  the 
book  of  Joshua'^.  Did  not  congruity  of  reason  induce  them 
thereunto,  and  suffice  for  defence  of  their  fact  ?  I  would  know 
what  commandment  the  women  of  Israel  had  yearly  to  mourn 
and  lament  in  the  memory  of  Jephthah's  daughter  f;  what 
commandment  the  Jews  had  to  celebrate  their  feast  of  Dedi- 
cation,  never  spoken  of  in  the  law,  yet  solenmized  even  by 
our  Saviour  himself];;  what  commandment  finally  they  had 
for  the  ceremony  of  odours  used  about  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
after  which  custom  notwithstanding  (sith  it  was  their  custom) 
our  Lord  was  contented  that  his  own  most  precious  body 
should  be  entombed  §.  Wherefore  to  reject  all  orders  of  the 
Church  which  men  have  established,  is  to  think  worse  of  the 
laws  of  men  in  this  respect,  than  either  the  judgment  of  wise 
men  alloweth,  or  the  law  of  God  itself  will  bear. 

[i6.]  Howbeit  they  which  had  once  taken  upon  them  to 
condemn  all  things  done  in  the  Church  and  not  commanded 
of  God  to  be  done,  saw  it  was  necessary  for  them  (continuing 
in  defence  of  this  their  opinion)  to  hold  that  needs  there  must 
be  in  Scripture  set  down  a  complete  particular  form  of  church 
polity,  a  form  prescribing  how  all  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
must  be  ordered,  a  form  in  no  respect  lawful  to  be  altered  by 
mortal  men.  For  reformation  of  which  oversight  and  error 
in  them,  there  were  that  thought  it  a  part  of  Christian  love 
and  charity  to  instruct  them  better,  and  to  open  unto  them 
the  difference  between  matters  of  perpetual  necessity  to  all 
men's  salvation,  and  matters  of  ecclesiastical  polity :  the  one 

*Jo8h.xxii.ia      f  Judges  xi.  40.      t^ohnx.aa.       §Jobnxix.40. 
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BOOK  m.  both  fully  and  plainly  tanght  in  holy  Scriptnre^  the  other  not 

^ necessary  to  be  in  such  sort  there  prescribed;   the  one  not 

capable  of  any  diminution  or  augmentation  at  all  by  men,  the 
other  apt  to  admit  both.  Hereupon  the  authors  of  the  former 
opinion  were  presently  seconded  by  other  wittier  and  better 
learned^  who  being  loth  that  the  form  of  church  polity 
which  they  sought  to  bring  in  should  be  otherwise  than  in  the 
highest  degree  accounted  of^  took  *  first  an  exception  against 
the  difference  between  church  polity  and  matters  of  necessity 
unto  salvation  f ;  secondly^  against  the  restraint  of  Scriptnrey 
which  they  say  receiveth  injury  at  our  hands^  when  we  teach 
that  it  teacheth  not  as  well  matters  of  polity  as  of  faith  and 
salvation  %,  Thirdly^  Constrained  hereby  we  have  been  there- 
fore both  to  maintain  that  distinction^  as  a  thing  not  only  true 
in  itself,  but  by  them  likewise  so  acknowledged^  though  un- 
awares § ;  Fourthly,  and  to  make  manifest  that  from  Scripture 
we  offer  not  to  derogate  the  least  thing  that  truth  thereunto 
doth  claim,  inasmuch  as  by  us  it  is  willingly  confest,  that  the 
Scripture  of  God  is  a  storehouse  abounding  with  inestimable 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  many  kinds,  over  and 
above  things  in  this  one  kind  barely  necessary;  yea,  even 
that  matters  of  ecclesiastical  polity  are  not  therein  omitted, 
but  taught  also,  albeit  not  so  taught  as  those  other  things 
before  mentioned  ||.  For  so  perfectly  are  those  things  taught, 
that  nothing  can  ever  need  to  be  added,  nothing  ever  cease  to 
be  necessary;  these  on  the  contrary  side,  as  being  of  a  &r 
other  nature  and  quality,  not  so  strictly  nor  everlastingly 
commanded  in  Scripture,  but  that  unto  the  complete  form  of 
church  polity  much  may  be  requisite  which  the  Scripture 
teacheth  not,  and  much  which  it  hath  taught  become  un- 
requisite,  sometime  because  we  need  not  use  it,  sometime  also 
because  we  cannot.  In  which  respect  for  mine  own  part, 
although  I  see  that  certain  reformed  churches,  the  Scottish 
especially  and  French,  have  not  that  which  best  agreeth  with 
the  sacred  Scripture,  I  mean  the  government  that  is  by 
Bishops,  inasmuch  as  both  those  churches  are  fallen  under  a 
different  kind  of  regiment ;  which  to  remedy  it  is  for  the  one 
altogether  too  late,  and  too  soon  for  the  other  during  their 

♦  [See  above,  ch.  ii.  3.1      t  [T- C  i  Reply,  p.i4.1       t[T.C.ibid.] 
%  [In  ch.  iii.J  ||  [In  cb,  iv.] 
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present  affliction  and  trouble:   this  their  defect  and  imper-  bookih. 

fection  I  had  rather  lament  in  such  case  than  exagitate^  con-  '— 

sidering  that  men  oftentimes  without  any  fault  of  their  own 
may  be  driven  to  want  that  kind  of  polity  or  regiment  which 
is  best^  and  to  content  themselves  with  that^  which  either  the 
irremediable  error  of  former  timesj  or  the  necessity  of  the 
present  hath  cast  upon  them. 

[17.]  Fifthly^  Now  because  that  position  first-mentioned^ 
which  holdeth  it  necessary  that  all  things  which  the  Church 
may  lawftilly  do  in  her  own  raiment  be  commanded  in  holy 
Scripture^  hath  by  the  later  defenders  thereof  been  greatly 
qualified  j  who^  though  perceiving  it  to  be  over  extreme^  are 
notwithstanding  loth  to  acknowledge  any  oversight  therein^ 
and  therefore  labour  what  they  may  to  salve  it  by  construc- 
tion ;  we  have  for  the  more  perspicuity  delivered  what  was 
thereby  meant  at  the  first  * :  sixthly^  how  injurious  a  thing  it 
were  unto  all  the  churches  of  God  for  men  to  hold  it  in  that 
xneaning  f :  seventhly,  and  how  imperfect  their  interpreta- 
tions are  who  so  much  labour  to  help  it,  either  by  dividing 
conmiandments  of  Scripture  into  two  kinds,  and  so  defending 
that  all  things  must  be  commanded,  if  not  in  special  yet  in 
^neral  precepts  %  ;  eighthly,  or  by  taking  it  as  meant,  that  in 
case  the  Church  do  devise  any  new  order,  she  ought  therein 
to  follow  the  direction  of  Scripture  only,  and  not  any  star- 
light of  man's  reason  §.  Ninthly,  both  which  evasions  being 
cut  ofi",  we  have  in  the  next  place  declared  after  what  sort  the 
Church  may  lawfully  firame  to  herself  laws  of  polity,  and  in 
what  reckoning  such  positive  laws  both  are  with  God  and 
should  be  with  men||.  Tenthly,  furthermore,  because  to 
abridge  the  liberty  of  the  Church  in  this  behalf,  it  hath  been 
made  a  thing  very  odious,  that  when  Gk>d  himself  hath  devised 
some  certain  laws  and  committed  them  to  sacred  Scripture^ 
inan  by  abrogation,  addition,  or  any  way,  should  presume  to 
alter  and  change  them;  it  was  of  necessity  to  be  examined, 
whether  the  authority  of  God  in  making,  or  his  care  in  com- 
mitting those  his  kws  unto  Scripture,  be  sufficient  ailments 
to  prove  that  God  doth  in  no  case  allow  they  should  sufier  any 
such  kind  of  change  %    Eleventhly,  the  last  refuge  for  proof 

*  [In  ch.  v.]         t  [In  cL  vij         1  [In  cb.  vii.]        6  [In  ch.  viii.] 
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BooKm.  that  diyine  laws  of  Christian  church  polity  may  not  be  altered 

by  extinguishment  of  any  old  or  addition  of  new  in  that  kind^ 

is  partly  a  marvellons  strange  discourse^  that  Christ  (onleas 
he  should  shew  himself  not  so  faithM  as  Moses^  or  not  so  wise 
as  Lycurgns  and  Solon*)  must  needs  have  set  down  in  holy 
Scripture  some  certain  complete  and  unchangeable  form  of 
polity  t  *•  <uid  partly  a  coloured  show  of  some  evidence  where 
change  of  that  sort  of  laws  may  seem  expressly  forbidden^ 
although  in  truth  nothing  less  be  done:(. 

[i8.]  I  might  have  added  hereunto  their  more  familiar  and 
popular  disputes^  as^  The  Church  is  a  city^  yea  the  city  of  the 
great  King ;  and  the  life  of  a  city  is  polity :  The  Church  is 
the  house  of  the  living  God;  and  what  house  can  there  be 
without  some  order  for  the  government  of  it  ?  In  the  royal 
house  of  a  prince  there  must  be  officers  for  government^  such 
as  not  any  servant  in  the  house  but  the  prince  whose  the 
house  is  shall  judge  convenient.  So  the  house  of  God  must 
have  orders  for  the  government  of  it;  such  as  not  any  of  the 
household  but  God  himself  hath  appointed.  It  cannot  stand 
with  the  love  and  wisdom  of  God  to  leave  such  order  untaken 
as  is  necessary  for  the  due  government  of  his  Church.  The 
numbers^  degrees^  orders^  and  attire  of  Solomon's  servants^ 
did  shew  his  wisdom;  therefore  he  which  is  greater  than 
Solomon  hath  not  fiuled  to  leave  in  his  house  such  orders  for 
government  thereof^  as  may  serve  to  be  a  looking-glass  for  his 
providence^  care^  and  wisdom^  to  be  seen  in.  That  little 
spark  of  the  light  of  nature  which  remaineth  in  us  may  serve 
us  for  the  affairs  of  this  life.  '^  But  as  in  all  other  matters 
''  concerning  the  kingdom  of  heaven^  so  principally  in  this 
"  which  concemeth  the  veiy  government  of  that  kingdom^ 
"  needful  it  is  we  should  be  taught  of  God.  As  long  as  men 
''  are  persuaded  of  any  order  that  it  is  only  of  men,  they  pre- 
''  sume  of  their  own  understandings  and  they  think  to  devise 
<^  another  not  only  as  good^  but  better  than  that  which  they 


*  ''Nisi  reip.  mue  statam  omnem  ''  vidit  quam  Moses  olim  Judaacm, 
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"  have  reoeived.  By  severity  of  puluBliment  this  presumption  book  ni. 
'^  and  curiosity  may  be  restrained.  But  that  cannot  work  — '■ — — 
^'  such  eheerftd  obedience  as  is  yielded  where  the  conscience 
''  hath  respect  to  God  as  the  author  of  laws  and  orders.  This 
was  it  which  countenanced  the  laws  of  Moses^  made  con- 
cerning outward  polity  for  the  administration  of  holy  things. 
'*  The  like  some  lawgivers  of  the  heathens  did  pretend^  but 
*'  falsely;  yet  wisely  discerning  the  use  of  this  persuasion. 
'*  For  the  better  obedience'  sake  therefore  it  was  expedient 
"  that  God  should  be  author  of  the  polity  of  his  Church.^' 

[19.]  But  to  what  issue  doth  all  this  come  ?  A  man  would 
think  that  they  which  hold  out  with  such  discourses  were  of 
nothing  more  fully  persuaded  than  of  this^  that  the  Scripture 
hath  set  down  a  complete  form  of  church  polity^  universal^ 
perpetual^  altogether  unchangeable.  For  so  it  would  follow^ 
if  the  premises  were  sound  and  strong  to  such  effect  as  is 
pretended.  Notwithstanding^  they  which  have  thus  formally 
maintained  argument  in  defence  of  the  first  oversight^  are 
by  the  very  evidence  of  truth  themselves  constrained  to  make 
this  in  effect  their  conclusion^  that  the  Scripture  of  God  hath 
many  things  concerning  church  polity;  that  of  those  many 
some  are  of  greater  weighty  some  of  less ;  that  what  hath  been  ^ 
urged  as  touching  immutability  of  laws,  it  extendeth  in  truth 
no  farther  than  only  to  laws  wherein  things  of  greater  moment 
are  prescribed.  Now  those  things  of  greater  moment,  what 
are  they  ?  Forsooth  *,  '^  doctors,  pastors,  lay-elders,  elder- 
<^  ships  compounded  of  these  three ;  synods,  consisting  of 
"  many  elderships ;  deacons,  women-church-servants  or 
''  widows ;  free  consent  of  the  people  unto  actions  of  greatest 
moment,  after  they  be  by  churches  or  synods  orderly  re- 
solved.'*' All  "  this  form''  of  polity  (if  yet  we  may  term 
that  a  form  of  building,  when  men  have  laid  a  few  rafters 
together,  and  those  not  aU  of  the  soundest  neither)  but  how- 
soever, aU  this  form  they  conclude  is  prescribed  in  such  sort, 
that  to  add  to  it  any  thing  as  of  like  importance  (for  so  I  think 
they  mean)  or  to  abrogate  of  it  any  thing  at  all,  is  unlawful. 
In  which  resolution  if  they  will  firmly  and  constantly  persist, 
I  see  not  but  that  concerning  the  points  which  hitherto  have 
been  disputed  of,  they  must  agree  that  they  have  molested  the 

*  The  Defence  of  Godly  Ministers  against  D.  Bridges,  p.  133. 
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BooKm.  Church  with  needless  opposition^  and  henceforward  as  we 
— '- — —  said  before  betake  themselves  wholly  tmto  the  trial  of  par- 
ticulars^ whether  every  of  those  things  which  they  esteem  as 
principal;  be  either  so  esteemed  of^  or  at  all  established  for 
perpetuity  in  holy  Scripture;  and  whether  any  partieolar 
thing  in  our  Church  polity  be  received  other  than  the  Scriptore 
alloweth  of^  either  in  greater  things  or  in  smaller. 

[20.]  The  matters  wherein  Church  polity  is  convetsant 
are  the  public  religious  duties  of  the  Church,  as  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  word  and  sacraments,  prayers,  spiritual  censures, 
and  the  like.  To  these  the  Church  standeth  always  bound. 
Laws  of  polity,  are  laws  which  appoint  in  what  manner  these 
duties  shall  be  performed. 

In  performance  whereof  because  all  that  are  of  ihe  Church 
'  cannot  jointly  and  equally  work,  the  first  thing  in  polity 
required  is  a  difference  of  persons  in  the  Church,  without 
which  difference  those  Amctions  cannot  in  orderly  sort  be 
executed.  Hereupon  we  hold  that  God's  clergy  are  a  state, 
which  hath  been  and  will  be,  as  long  as  there  is  a  Church 
upon  earth,  necessary  by  the  plain  word  of  Grod  himself; 
a  state  whereunto  the  rest  of  God's  people  must  be  subject 
as  touching  things  that  appertain  to  their  soul's  health.  For 
where  polity  is,  it  cannot  but  appoint  some  to  be  leaders  of 
others,  and  some  to  be  led  by  others.  '^  K  the  blind  lead  the 
'^  blind,  they  both  perish*/'  It  is  with  the  clergy,  if  their 
persons  be  respected,  even  as  it  is  with  other  men;  their 
quality  many  times  far  beneath  that  which  the  dignity  of  their 
place  requireth.  Howbeit  according  to  the  order  of  polity, 
they  being  the  '^  lights  of  the  world  f,"  others  (though  better 
and  wiser)  must  that  way  be  subject  imto  them. 

Again,  forasmuch  as  where  the  clergy  are  any  great  mul- 
titude, order  doth  necessarily  require  that  by  degrees  they 
be  distinguished;  we  hold  there  have  ever  been  and  ever 
ought  to  be  in  such  case  at  leastwise  two  sorts  of  ecclesiastical 
persons,  the  one  subordinate  unto  the  other;  as  to  the 
Apostles  in  the  beginning,  and  to  the  Bishops  always  since, 
we  find  plainly  both  in  Scripture  and  in  all  ecclesiastical  records, 
other  ministers  of  the  word  and  sacraments  have  been. 

Moreover,  it  cannot  enter  into  any  man's  conceit  to  think 
,  *  Luke  vL  39.  t  Matt.  v.  14. 
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it  lawful^  that  eveiy  man  which  listeth  should  take  upon  him  book  m. 
charge  in  the  Church ;  and  therefore  a  solemn  admittance  is  — ' 
of  such  neoessitjr;  that  without  it  there  can  be  no  church 
polity. 

A  number  of  particularities  there  are^  which  make  for  the 
more  convenient  being  of  these  principal  and  perpetual  parts 
in  ecclesiastical  polity^  but  yet  are  not  of  such  constant  use 
and  necessity  in  Grod's  Church.  Of  this  kind  are^  times  and 
places  appointed  for  the  exercise  of  religion;  specialties 
belonging  to  the  public  solemnity  of  the  word^  the  sacraments^ 
and  prayer;  the  enlargement  or  abridgment  of  fimctions 
ministerial  depending  upon  those  two  principaLs  before- 
mentioned;  to  conclude^  even  whatsoever  doth  by  way  of 
formality  and  circumstance  concern  any  public  action  of  the 
Church.  Now  although  that  which  the  Scripture  hath  of 
things  in  the  former  kind  be  for  ever  permanent :  yet  in  the 
latter  both  much  of  that  which  the  Scripture  teacheth  is  not 
always  needftil;  and  much  the  Church  of  Gk)d  shall  always 
need  which  the  Scripture  teacheth  not. 

So  as  the  form  of  polity  by  them  set  down  for  perpetuity 
is  three  ways  fSaulty :  faulty  in  omitting  some  things  which  in 
Scripture  are  of  that  nature^  as  namely  the  difference  that 
ought  to  be  of  pastors  when  they  grow  to  any  great  multitude : 
faulty  in  requiring  doctors^  deacons^  widows^  and  such  like^ 
as  things  of  perpetual  necessity  by  the  law  of  God^  which  in 
truth  are  nothing  less :  faulty  also  in  urging  some  things  by 
Scripture  immutable^  as  their  lay-elders^  which  the  Scripture 
neither  maketh  immutable  nor  at  all  teacheth^  for  any  thing 
either  we  can  as  yet  find  or  they  have  hitherto  been  able  to 
prove.     But  hereof  more  in  the  books  that  follow. 

[a I.]  As  for  those  marvellous  discourses  whereby  they 
adventure  to  argue  that  God  must  needs  have  done  the  thing 
which  they  imagine  was  to  be  done ;  I  must  confess  I  have 
often  wondered  at  their  exceeding  boldness  herein.  When 
the  question  is  whether  God  have  delivered  in  Scripture 
(as  they  affirm  he  hath)  a  complete^  particular^  immutable 
form  of  church  polity^  why  take  they  that  other  both  pre- 
sumptuous and  superfluous  labour  to  prove  he  should  have 
done  it;  there  being  no  way  in  this  case  to  prove  the  deed 
of  God,  saving  only  by  producing  that  evidence  wherein 
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BooKm.  he  hath  done  it?  But  if  there  be  no  each  thing  apparent 
— '  apon  record^  they  do  as  if  one  shonld  demand  a  legacy  by 

force  and  virtue  of  some  ¥mtten  testament^  wherein  there 
being  no  such  thing  specified,  he  pleadeth  that  there  it  must 
needs  be,  and  bringeth  arguments  from  the  love  or  good- 
will which  always  the  testator  bore  him;  imagining,  that  these 
or  the  like  proofs  will  convict  a  testament  to  have  that  in  ifc 
which  other  men  can  no  where  by  reading  find.  In  matters 
which  concern  the  actions  of  GK>d,  the  most  dutifiil  way  on 
our  part  is  to  search  what  Grod  hath  done,  and  with  meekness 
to  admire  that,  rather  than  to  dispute  what  he  in  congruity  of 
reason  ought  to  do.  The  ways  which  he  hath  whereby  to  do 
aU  things  for  the  greatest  good  of  his  Church  are  more  in 
number  than  we  can  search,  other  in  nature  than  that  we 
should  presume  to  determine  which  x)f  many  should  be  the 
fittest  for  him  to  choose,  till  such  time  as  we  see  he  hath  chosen 
of  many  some  one ;  which  one  we  then  may  boldly  conclude 
to  be  the  fittest,  because  he  hath  taken  it  before  the  rest. 
When  we  do  otherwise,  surely  we  exceed  our  bounds;  who 
and  where  we  are  we  forget ;  and  therefore  needftd  it  is  that 
our  pride  in  such  cases  be  controlled,  and  our  disputes 
beaten  back  with  those  demands  of  the  blessed  Apostle, ''  How 
'^  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding 
''  out  I  Who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  was 
''  his  counsellor*?'' 

♦  Rom.  xi.  33,  34. 


THE  FOURTH  BOOK. 

COKCSBIOKG  THBEft  THIRD  ASSERTION,  THAT  OUR  FORM  OF 
CHURCH  POLTET  IS  CORRUPTED  WITH  POPISH  ORDERS,  RITBS, 
AND  CEREMONIES,  BANISHED  OUT  OF  CERTAIN  REFORMED 
CHURCHES,  WHOSE  EXAMPLE  THEREIN  WE  OUGHT  TO  HAVE 
FOLLOWED. 


THE  MATTER  CONTAINED  IN  THIS  FOURTH  BOOK. 

I.  How  great  use  Ceremonies  have  in  the  Church. 

II.  The  first  thing  they  blame  in  the  kind  of  our  Ceremonies  is,  that  we 
have  not  in  them  ancient  apostolical  simplicity;  but  a  greater  pomp  and 
stateliness. 

III.  The  second,  that  so  many  of  them  are  the  same  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  useth ;  and  the  reasons  which  they  bring  to  prove  them  for  that 
cause  blame-worthy. 

IV.  How  when  they  go  about  to  expound  what  Popish  Ceremonies  they 
mean,  they  contradict  their  own  arguments  against  Popish  Ceremonies. 

V.  An  answer  to  the  argument  whereby  they  would  prove,  that  sith  we 
allow  the  customs  of  our  fathers  to  be  followed,  we  therefore  may  not 
allow  such  customs  as  the  Church  of  Rome  hath,  because  we  cannot 
account  of  them  which  are  of  that  Church  as  of  our  fisithers. 

VI.  To  thdr  allegation,  that  the  course  of  Grod's  own  wisdom  doth  make 
against  our  conformity  with  the  Church  of  Rome  in  such  things. 

VII.  To  the  example  of  the  eldest  Churches  which  they  bring  for  the 
same  purpose. 

VIII.  Tliat  it  is  not  our  best  polity  (as  they  pretend  it  is)  for  establish- 
ment of  sound  religion,  to  have  in  these  things  no  agreement  with  the 
Church  of  Rome  being  unsound. 

IX.  That  neither  the  Papists  upbraiding  us  as  furnished  out  of  their 
store,  nor  any  hope  which  in  that  respect  they  are  said  to  conceive,  doth 
make  any  more  against  our  ceremonies  than  the  former  allegations  have 
done. 

X.  The  grief  which  they  say  godly  brethren  coneeiro  at  such  ceremonies 
as  we  have  common  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 

XL  The  third  thing  for  which  they  reprove  a  great  part  of  our  ceremonies 
is,  fpr  that  as  we  have  them  from  the  Church' of  Rome,  so  that  Church 
had  them  from  the  Jews. 

XII.  The  fourth,  for  that  sundry  of  them  have  been  (they  say)  abused 
unto  idolatry,  and  are  by  that  mean  become  scandalous. 
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XIII.  The  fifth,  for  that  we  retain  them  ati]l»  notwithstanding  the 
example  of  certain  Chtirchea  reformed  before  us,  which  have  cast  them 
out. 

XIV.  A  declaration  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Church  of  England  for  the 
establishment  of  things  as  thay  are. 


BOOK  IT.  I.  Such  waa  the  ancient  simplicity  and  softnesB  of  spirit 

-^-^  which   sometimes  prevailed  in  the  worlds  that  they  whose 

use^OTe^  words  were  even  as  oracles  amongst  men^  seemed  evermore 
monies  Jq^H  to  give  sentence  against  any  thing  publicly  received  in 
Church,  the  Church  of  Ood^  except  it  were  wonderful  apparently 
evil ;  for  that  they  did  not  so  much  incline  to  that  severity 
which  delighteth  to  reprove  the  least  things  it  seeth  amiss,  as 
to  that  charity  which  is  unwilling  to  behold  any  thing  that 
duty  bindeth  it  to  reprove.  The  state  of  this  present  age, 
wherein  zeal  hath  drowned  charity,  and  skill  meekness,  will 
not  now  suffer  any  man  to  marvel,  whatsoever  he  shall  hear 
reproved  by  whomsoever.  Those  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  therefore,  which  are  the  selfsame  now  that  they  were 
when  holy  and  virtuous  men  maintained  them  against  profane 
and  deriding  adversaries,  her  own  children  have  at  this  day 
in  derision.  Whether  justly  or  no,  it  shall  then  appear,  when 
all  things  are  heard  which  they  have  to  all^;e  against  the 
outward  received  orders  of  this  church.  Which  inasmuch  as 
themselves  do  compare  unto  ''  mint  and  cummin'^/^  granting 
them  to  be  no  part  of  those  things  which  in  the  matter  of 
polity  are  weightier,  we  hope  that  for  small  things  their  strife 
will  neither  be  earnest  nor  long. 

[2.]  The  sifting  of  that  which  is  objected  against  the  orders 
of  the  Church  in  particular,  doth  not  belong  unto  this  place. 
Here  we  are  to  discuss  only  those  general  exceptions,  which 
have  been  taken  at  any  time  against  them. 

First  therefore  to  the  end  that  their  nature  and  the  use 
whereimto  they  serve  may  plainly  appear,  and  so  afterwards 
their  quality  the  better  be  discerned;  we  are  to  note,  that  in 
every  grand  or  main  public  duty  which  God  requireth  at  the 


*  Matt,  xziii.  33.  "The  doctrine  "ceremonies  also,   as  'mint   and 

and  discipline  of  the  Church,  as  **  cummin,'  ought  not  to  be  ncg- 

«  the  weightiest  things,  ought  eape-  **  kcted."  T.  C.  L  iiL  p.  171. 
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hands  of  his  Chnrch^  there  is^  besides  that  matter  and  form  book  w. 
wherein  the  essence  thereof  consisteth^  a  certain  outward  ^^''^' 
fashion  whereby  the  same  is  in  decent  sort  administered.  The 
substance  of  all  religions  actions  is  delivered  &om  God  him-* 
self  in  few  words.  For  example^s  sake  in  the  sacraments. 
'^  Unto  the  element  let  the  word  be  added^  and  they  both  do 
^'  make  a  sacrament/^  saith  St.  Augustine.  Baptism  is  given 
by  the  element  of  water^  and  that  prescript  form  of  words 
which  the  Church  of  Christ  doth  use;  the  sacrament  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  administered  in  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine^  if  those  mystical  words  be  added  thereimto. 
But  the  due  and  decent  form  of  administering  those  holy  sa- 
craments doth  require  a  great  deal  more. 

[3.]  The  end  which  is  aimed  at  in  setting  down  the  outward 
form  of  all  religious  actions  is  the  edification  of  the  Church. 
Now  men  are  edified^  when  either  their  imderstanding  is 
taught  somewhat  whereof  in  such  actions  it  behoveth  all  men 
to  consider^  or  when  their  hearts  are  moved  with  any  affec- 
tion suitable  thereunto;  when  their  minds  are  in  any  sort 
stirred  up  unto  that  reverence^  devotion,  attention,  and  due 
regard,  which  in   those  cases   seemeth  requisite.     Because 
therefore  unto   this  purpose   not   only  speech  but  sundry 
sensible  means  besides  have  always  been  thought  necessary, 
and  especially  those  means  which  being  object  to  the  eye,  the 
liveliest  and  the  most  apprehensive  sense  of  all  other,  have  in 
that  respect  seemed  the  fittest  to  make  a  deep  and  a  strong 
impression:   from  hence  have  risen  not  only  a  number  of 
prayers,  readings,  questionings,  exhortings,  but  even  of  visible 
signs  also ;  which  being  used  in  performance  of  holy  actions, 
are  undoubtedly  most  effectual  to  open  such  matter,  as  men 
when  they  know  and  remember  carefully,  must  needs  be  a 
great  deal  the  better  informed  to  what  effect  such  duties  serve. 
We  must  not  think  but  that  there  is  some  ground  of  reason 
even  in  nature,  whereby  it  cometh  to  pass  that  no  nation 
under  heaven  either  doth  or  ever  did  suffer  pubUc  actions 
which  are  of  weight,  whether  they  be  civil  and  temporal  or 
else  spiritual  and  sacred,  to  pass  without  some  visible  solem- 
nity :  the  very  strangeness  whereof  and  difference  from  that 
which  is  common,  doth  cause  popular  eyes  to  observe  and  to 
mark  the  same.    Words,  both  because  they  are  common,  and 
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BOOK  IT.  do  not  80  stanongly  move  the  fancy  of  man^  are  for  tihe  most 
'-^ —  part  bat  slightly  heard :  and  therefore  with  singxilar  wisdom 


it  hath  been  provided^  that  the  deeds  of  men  which  are  made 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses  should  pass  not  only  with  woids^ 
but  also  with  certain  sensible  actions^  the  memory  whereof 
is  far  more  easy  and  durable  than  the  memory  of  speech 
can  be. 

The  things  which  so  long  experience  of  all  ages  hath  eon- 
)  firmed  and  made  profitable^  let  not  us  presume  to  condemn  as 
;  follies  and  toys^  because  we  sometimes  know  not  the  cause 
and  reason  of  them.  A  wit  disposed  to  soom  whatsoerer  it 
doth  not  conceive^  might  ask  wherefore  Abraham  should  say 
to  his  servant^ ''  Put  thy  hand  under  my  thigh  and  swear* : " 
was  it  not  sufficient  for  his  servant  to  shew  the  religion  of  an 
oath  by  naming  the  Lord  Ood  of  heaven  and  earthy  unless 
that  strange  ceremony  were  added?  In  contracts^  bai^ains^ 
and  conveyances^  a  man's  word  is  a  token  sufficient  to 
express  his  will.  Yet  ''tlus  was  the  ancient  manner  in 
*'  Israel  concerning  redeeming  and  exchanging^  to  establish 
''  all  things ;  a  man  did  pluck  off  his  shoe  and  gave  it  his 
''  neighbour ;  and  this  was  a  sure  witness  in  Israel  f.''  Amongst 
the  Romans  in  their  making  of  a  bondman  free^  was  it  not 
wondered  wherefore  so  great  ado  should  be  made?  The 
master  to  present  his  dave  in  some  courts  to  take  him  by  the 
hand^  and  not  only  to  say  in  the  hearing  of  the  public  magiB- 
trate^  ''  I  will  that  this  man  become  free^''  but  after  these 
solemn  words  uttered^  to  strike  him  on  the  cheeky  to  turn  him 
rounds  the  hair  of  his  head  to  be  shaved  off^  the  magistrate 
to  touch  him  thrice  with  a  rod^  in  the  end  a  cap  and  a  white 
garment  to  be  given  him.  To  what  purpose  all  this  circum- 
stance {  ?  Amongst  the  Hebrews  how  strange  and  in  outward 
appearance  almost  against  reason^  that  he  which  was  minded 
to  make  himself  a  perpetual  servant^  should  not  only  testify 
so  much  in  the  presence  of  the  judge^  but  for  a  visible  token 
thereof  have  also  his  ear  bored  through  with  an  awl  § !  It 
were  an  infinite  labour  to  prosecute  these  things  so  far  as  they 
might  be  exemplified  both  in  civil  and  religious  actions.     For 


*  Gen.  xxhr.  a.  tns,  voc.  ''manumitti."  Isidor.  Orig. 

t  Ruth  iv.  y.  ix.  4.] 

t  [See  Pernus,  Sat.y .  75,  &c.  Fes*        %  £zod.  zxi.  6. 
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in  both  fhey  have  their  necessary  use  and  force.     ''  The  sen-  book  it. 
'^  sible  things  which  religion  hath  hallowed^  are  resemblances  — ' 


€€ 
€€ 


''  framed  according  to  things  spiritually  understood^  whereunto 
''  they  serve  as  a  hand  to  lead^  and  a  way  to  direct^/' 

[4.]  And  whereas  it  may  peradventure  be  objected^  that  to 
add  to  religious  duties  such  rites  and  ceremonies  as  are  sig- 
nificant^ is  to  institute  new  Sacraments ;  sure  I  am  they  will 
not  say  that  Numa  Pompilius  did  ordain  a  sacrament^  a  sig- 
nificant ceremony  he  did  ordain^  in  commanding  the  priests 
'^  to  execute  the  work  of  their  divine  service  with  their  hands 
as  far  as  to  the  fingers  covered;  thereby  signifying  that 
fidelity  must  be  defended^  and  that  men's  right  hands  are 
'^  the  sacred  seat  thereoff/'  Again  we  are  also  to  put  them 
in  mind,  that  themselves  do  not  hold  all  significant  ceremonies 
for  sacraments,  insomuch  as  imposition  of  hands  they  deny  to  be 
a  sacrament,  and  yet  they  give  thereunto  a  forcible  signification; 
for  concerning  it  their  words  are  these :  ''  The  party  ordained 
''  by  this  ceremony  was  put  in  mind  of  his  separation  to  the 
''  work  of  the  Lord,  that  remembering  himself  to  be  taken  as  it 
''  were  with  the  hand  of  God  &om  amongst  others,  this  might 
''  teach  him  not  to  accoimt  himself  now  his  own,  nor  to  do 
'^  what  himself  listeth,  but  to  consider  that  Ood  hath  set  him 
about  a  work,  which  if  he  will  discharge  and  accomplish,  he 
may  at  the  hands  of  Ood  assure  himself  of  reward;  and  if 
''  otherwise,  of  revenge  %.**  Touching  significant  ceremonies, 
some  of  them  are  sacraments,  some  as  sacraments  only.  Sacra- 
ments are  those  which  are  signs  and  tokens  of  some  general 
promised  grace,  whidi  always  really  descendeth  &om  Ood 
nnto  the  soul  that  duly  receiveth  them ;  other  significant 
tokens  are  only  as  Sacraments,  yet  no  Sacraments  :  which  is 
not  our  distinction,  but  theirs.  For  concerning  the  Apostles' 
imposition  of  hands  these  are  their  own  words ;  "  manuum 
''lignum  hoc  et  quasi  Sacramentum  usurparunt;''  ''  they  used 
''  this  sign,  or  as  it  were  sacrament  §/' 

II.  Concerning  rites  and  ceremonies  there  may  be  fault.  The  first 

thing  they 

*  la  lihf  ala$ifr&9  Upii  t&¥  worfnanf  "  luta  rem  divinam  facere,  signifi- 

atrttKOpiafJLara,  kbu  «n    aMi  X'^P'*'  '*  cantes  fidem  tutandam,  sedemque 

ywyia   xal   6d<(r.    Dionys.  p.  lai.  '*  ejus  etiam   in  dextria    sacratam 

[de  EccL  Hieraroh.  c.  2.  n^.  3.  §  2.  "  esse."  Li  v.  lib.  i.  [c.  21.] 

t.  i.  255.  Antverp.  1634.]  J  Eccles.  disc.  fol.  51. 

t  '*  Manu  ad  digitoa  usque  invo-  §  Fol.  52. 
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BOOK  IT.  either  in  the  kind  or  in  the  numher  and  mnltitade  of  them. 
The  first  thing  blamed  about  the  kind  of  ovaa  ia,  that  in  many 


the'^^of  ^i^gs  we  have  departed  from  the  ancient  simplicity  of  Christ 
our  cere-  and  his  Apostles ;  we  have  embraced  more  outward  statelinesSj 
that  wh  we  have  those  orders  in  the  exercise  of  religion,  which  thej 
havenofc     ^jj^  |jgg|j  pleased  God  and  served  him  most  devoutly  never 

in  tti6iQ  , 

ancient       had.     For  it  is  out  of  doubt  that  the  first  state  of  things  was 

^^  Udt^^  best  J  that  in  the  prime  of  Christian  religion  faith  was  soundest, 

but  a         the  Scriptures  of  God  were  then  best  understood  by  all  men, 

pom^and   ^  parts  of  godliness  did  then  most  abound ;  and  therefore  it 

•tatdmeas.  must  needs  follow,  that  customs,  laws,  and  ordinances  devised 

since  are  not  so  good  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  the  best 

way  is  to  cut  off  later  inventions,  and  to  reduce  things  unto 

the  ancient  state  wherein  at  the  first  they  were*.     Which 

rule  or  canon  we  hold  to  be  either  uncertain  or  at  leastwise 

unsufficient,  if  not  both  f* 

[2.]  For  in  case  it  be  certain,  hard  it  cannot  be  for  them  to 
shew  us,  where  we  shall  find  it  so  exactly  set  down,  that  we 
may  say  without  all  controversy,  ''  these  were  the  orders  of 
'^  the  Apostles'  times,  these  wholly  and  only,  neither  fewer 
^'  nor  more  than  these/'  True  it  is  that  many  things  of  this 
nature  be  alluded  unto,  yea  many  things  declared,  and  many 
things  necessarily  collected  out  of  the  Apostles'  writings. 
But  is  it  necessary  that  all  the  orders  of  the  Church  which 
were  then  in  use  should  be  contained  in  their  books  ?  Surely 
no.  For  if  the  tenor  of  their  writings  be  well  observed,  it 
shall  unto  any  man  easily  appear,  that  no  more  of  them  aA 
there  touched  than  were  needM  to  be  spoken  of,  sometimes 
by  one  occasion  and  sometimes  by  another.  Will  th^  allow 
then  of  any  other  records  besides?  Well  assured  I  am  they 
are  fSur  enough  from  acknowledging  that  the  Church  ought  to 
keep  any  thing  as  apostolical,  which  is  not  found  in  the 
Apostles'  writings,  in  what  other  records  soever  it  be  found. 
And  therefore  whereas  St.  Augustine  affirmeth  that  those 
things  which  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  doth  hold,  may  well 
be  thought  to  be  apostolical  although  they  be  not  found 
written  X }  this  his  judgment  they  utterly  condemn.    I  will 

*  Lib.  Ecclea.  Disc,  et  T.  C.  lib.        t  Tom.  vii.  de  Bapt  contra  Do- 

ili.  p.  181.  natist.  tib.  v.  cap.  33.     ft.  ix.  156. 

t  [See  before.  Preface,  iv.  4.]         T.  C.  L  L  p.  31.  [18.]  •*  It  this  judg- 
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not  here  stand  in  defence  of  St.  Augustine's  opinion,  which  is^  book  vr, 
that  such  things  are  indeed  apostolical,  but  yet  with  this  ex*  — '- — '— 
oeption ;  unless  the  decree  of  some  general  council  have  hapljr 
caused  them  to  be  received^ :  for  of  positive  laws  and  orders 
reoeiyed  throughout  the  whole  Christian  world,  St.  Augustine 
could  imagine  no  other  fountain  save  these  two.  But  to  let 
pass  St.  Augustine ;  they  who  condemn  him  herein  must  needs 
confess  it  a  very  uncertain  thing  what  the  orders  of  the  Church 
w^e  in  the  Apostles'  times,  seeing  the  Scriptures  do  not 
mention  them  all,  and  other  records  thereof  besides  they 
utterly  reject.  So  that  in  tying  the  Church  to  the  orders  of 
the  Apostles'  times,  they  tie  it  to  a  marvellous  uncertain  rule; 
unless  they  require  the  observation  of  no  orders  but  only  those 
which  aro  known  to  be  apostolical  by  the  Apostles'  own  writ-* 
ings.  But  then  is  not  this  their  rule  of  such  sufficiency,  that 
we  should  use  it  as  a  touchstone  to  try  the  orders  of  the 
Church  by  for  ever. 

[3.]  Our  end  ought  always  to  be  the  same ;  our  ways  and 
means  thereunto  not  so.  The  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
His  Church  was  the  thing  which  the  Apostles  aimed  at,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  the  mark  whereat  we  also  level.  But 
seeing  those  rites  and  orders  may  be  at  one  time  more  which 
at  another  are  less  available  unto  that  purpose,  what  reason  is 
there  in  these  things  to  urge  the  state  of  one  only  age  as  a 
pattern  for  all  to  foUow  ?  It  is  not  I  am  right  sure  their  mean* 
ing,  that  we  should  now  assemble  our  people  to  serve  Ood  in 
dose  and  secret  meetings ;  or  that  common  brooks  or  rivers 
should  be  used  for  places  of  baptism ;  or  that  the  Eucharist 
should  be  ministered  after  meat  j  or  that  the  custom  of  church 
feasting  should  be  renewed ;  or  that  all  kind  of  standing  pro* 
vision  for  the  ministry  should  be  utterly  taken  away,  and  their 
estate  made  again  dependent  upon  the  voluntaiy  devotion  of 
men.  In  these  things  they  easily  perceive  how  unfit  that 
were  for  the  present,  which  was  for  the  first  age  convenient 
enough.    The  faith,  sseal^  and  godliness  of  former  times  is 

**  ment  of  St.  Augustine  be  a  good  '*  Scripture  whereby  we  may  be 

"  judgment  and  sound,  then  there  **  saved.     For  all  the  command- 

**  De  some  things  commanded  of  "  ments  of  Ood  and  of  the  Apostlea 

**  Ood  which  are  not  in  the  Scrip-  **  are  needful  for  our  salvation." 
^  tures;  and  therefore  there  is  no         *  Vide  £p.  Ii8.    [al.  54.  I.  iu 

**  sufficient   doctrine   oontained  in  xa4.  A.} 
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BooKiy.  worthily  had  in  honour;  hut  doth  this  prove  that  the  orders 
— '■ — —  of  the  Church  of  Christ  must  be  still  the  sel&ame  with  tiieirs^ 
that  nothing  may  be  which  was  not  then^  or  that  nothing 
which  then  was  may  lawfuUy  since  have  ceased  ?  They  who 
recall  the  Church  unto  that  which  was  at  the  firsts  must  neces- 
sarily set  bounds  and  limits  imto  their  speeches.  If  any  thing 
have  been  received  repugnant  unto  that  which  was  first 
delivered,  the  first  things  in  this  case  must  stand,  the  last  give 
place  unto  them.  But  where  difierence  is  without  repugnancy, 
that  which  hs^h  been  can  be  no  prejudice  to  that  which  is. 

[4.]  Let  the  state  of  the  people  of  GK>d  when  they  wne  in 
the  house  of  bondage,  and  their  manner  of  serving  Gh>d  in  a 
strange  land,  be  compared  with  that  which  Canaan  and  Jeru- 
salem did  afford,  and  who  seeth  not  what  huge  difference 
there  was  between  them  ?  In  Egypt  it  may  be  they  were  right 
glad  to  take  some  comer  of  a  poor  cottage,  and  there  to  serve 
Ood  upon  their  knees,  peradventure  covered  in  dust  and 
straw  sometimes.  Neither  were  they  therefore  the  less  ac- 
cepted of  GK>d,  but  he  was  with  them,  in  all  their  afflictions, 
and  at  the  length  by  working  of  their  admirable  deliverance 
did  testify,  that  they  served  him  not  in  vain.  Notwithstanding 
in  the  very  desert  they  are  no  sooner  poesest  of  some  little 
thing  of  their  own,  but  a  tabernacle  is  required  at  their  hands. 
Being  planted  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  having  David  to  be 
their  king,  when  the  Lord  had  given  him  rest  from  all  his 
enemies,  it  grieved  his  religious  mind  to  consider  the  growth 
of  his  own  estate  and  dignity,  the  affairs  of  religion  continuing 
still  in  their  former  manner :  "  Behold  now  I  dwell  in  an 
'^  house  of  cedar-trees,  and  the  ark  of  Ood  remaineth  still 
^  within  curtains^.''  What  he  did  purpose  it  was  the  pleasure 
of  God  that  Solomon  his  son  should  perform,  and  perform  it 
in  manner  suitable  xmto  their  present,  not  their  ancient  estate 
and  condition.  For  which  cause  Solomon  writeth  unto  the 
king  of  Tyrus,  "  The  house  which  I  build  is  great  and  won- 
1'  derful,  for  g^reat  is  our  God  above  all  gods  f"  Whereby 
it  clearly  i^peareth  that  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  Qod  may 
be  acceptable  unto  him,  as  well  being  framed  suitable  to  the 
greatness  and  dignity  of  later,  as  when  they  keep  the  reverend 
simplicity  of  ancienter  times.      Such  dissimilitude  therefore 

♦  a  Sam.  vii.  a.  t  *  Chron.ii.  5. 
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between  us  and  the  Apostles  of  Christ  in  the  order  of  some  bookiy. 
outward  things  is  no  argument  of  default. 


III.  Yea^  but  we  have  framed  ourselves  to  the  customs  Oar  orden 
of  the  church  of  Rome  j    our  orders  and  ceremonies  are  mom^* 
papistical^    It  is  espied  that  our  church  founders  were  not  so  blamed,  in 
carefbl  as  in  this  matter  they  should  have  been^  but  contented  many  of 
themselves  with  such  discipline  as  they  took  from  the  diurch  ^®°^  *" 
of  Borne  *.    Their  error  we  ought  to  reform  by  abolishing  all  which  the 
popish  orders.    There  must  be  no  communion  nor  fellowship  S^**  ^ 
with  Papists^  neitAer  in  doctrine,  ceremonies,  nor  government,  naeth. 
It  is  not  enough  that  we  are  divided  from  the  church  of 
Rome  by  the  single  wall  of  doctrine^  retaining  as  we  do  part 
of  their  ceremonies  and  almost  their  whole  government  f) 
but  government  or  ceremonies  or  whatsoever  it  be  which  is 
popish^  away  with  it.    This  is  the  thing  they  require  in  us^ 
the  utter  relinquishment  of  all  things  popish. 

Wherein  to  the  end  we  may  answer  them  according  unto 

their  plain  direct  meanings  and  not  take  advantage  of  doubtful 

speech^  whereby  controversies  grow  always  endless ;    their 

main  position  being  this^  that  '^  nothing  should  be  placed 

'^  in  the  Church  but  what  God  in  his  word  hath  com- 

"  manded  X"  they  must  of  necessity  hold  all  for  popish  which 

the  church  of  Rome  hath  over  and  besides  this.     By  popish 

orders,  ceremonies,  and  government,  they  must  therefore 

mean  in  every  of  these  so  much  as  the  Church  of  Bome  hath 

embraced  without  commandment  of  Ood^s  word :  so  that  what* 

soever  such  thing  we  have,  if  the  church  of  Bome  hath  it 

also,  it  goeth  imder  the  name  of  those  things  that  are  popish, 

yea  although  it  be  lawfrd,  although  agreeable  to  the  word  of 

God.     For  so  they  plainly  affirm,  saying §,  '^Although  the 

'^  forms  and  ceremonies  which  they'^  (the  church  of  Bome) 

'^  used  were  not  unlawful,  and  that  they  contained  nothing 

'^  which  is  not  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  yet  notwith- 

''  standing  neither  the  word  of  God,  nor  reason,  nor  the  es-' 

''  amples  of  the  eldest  churches  both  Jewish  and  Christian  do 

'^  permit  us  to  use  the  same  forms  and  ceremonies,  being 

'^  neither  commanded  of  God,  neither  such  as  there  may  not 

♦  Ecclea.  Disc.  foLia.T.C.  lib. i.        J  T.  C.  i.  25.   [al.  13.  Def.  76. 
p.  131.  [loa.Whitg.  Def.  474.]  from  Answ.  20.] 

t  T.  C.  i.  30.  [al.  8,  9.  ap.  Def.        §  T.  C.  lib.i.  p.  131.  [loa.] 

54.] 
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BOOK  nr.  ''  as  good  as  they,  and  rather  better,  be  established/'    The 
■  question  therefore  is,  whether  we  may  follow  the  chim^  of 

Borne  in  those  orders,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  wherein  we  do 
not  think  them  blameable,  or  else  ought  to  devise  others,  and 
to  have  no  eonfonnity  with  them,  no  not  so  much  as  in  these 
things.  In  this  sense  and  constniction  therefore  as  they  affirm, 
so  we  deny,  that  whatsoever  is  popish  we  ought  to  abrogate. 
[2.]  Their  arguments  to  prove  that  generally  all  popish 
orders  and  ceremonies  ought  to  be  elean  abolished,  are  in 
sum  these :  ^  '^  First,  whereas  we  allow  the  judgment  of 
**  St.  Augustine,  that  touching  those  things  of  this  kind  which 
'<  are  not  commanded  or  forbidden  in  the  Scripture,  we  are 
'^  to  observe  the  custom  of  the  people  of  God  and  decree  of 
''  our  forefathers  f ;  how  can  we  retain  the  customs  and 
"  constitutions  of  the  papists  in  such  things,  who  were 
^  neither  the  people  of  God  nor  our  fore&thers  ?**  Secondly  %, 
''  although  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Borne 
'^  were  not  unlawftil,  neither  did  contain  any  thing  which  is 
'^  not  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  yet  neither  the  word 
^'  of  Gt)d,  nor  the  examples  of  the  eldest  churches  of  God, 
''  nor  reason,  do  permit  us  to  use  the  same,  tiey  being  ieretier 
'^  and  so  near  about  ui,  and  their  orders  being  neither  00m- 
'^  manded  of  Grod,  nor  yet  such  but  that  as  good  or  rather 
''  better  may  be  established/'  It  is  against  the  word  of  God 
to  have  conformity  with  the  church  of  Bome  in  such  things, 
as  appeareth  in  that  ''  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  thought  it 
"  a  good  way  to  keep  his  people  from  infection  of  idolaby 
''  and  superstition,  by  severing  them  from  idokters  in  out- 
"  ward  ceremonies,  and  therefore  hath  forbidden  them  to  do 
"  things  which  are  in  themselves  very  lawful  to  be  done/' 
And  further,  ''  whereas  the  Lord  was  careful  to  sever  them 
by  ceremonies  fix)m  other  nations,  yet  was  he  not  so  car^uI 
to  sever  them  from  any  as  from  the  Egyptians  amongst 
''  whom  they  lived,  and  from  those  nations  which  were  next 
'^  neighbours  unto  them,  because  from  them  was  the  greatest 
''  fear  of  infection/'  So  that  following  the  course  which  the 
wisdom  of  Grod  doth  teach  §,  '^it  were  more  safe  for  us  to 

♦  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  30.  [17.]  §  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p,  13a.  [103,  and 

t  [Ep.  36. 2.  t.  u.  68ri  EccL  Disc.  foL  100.] 

J  T.  C.  lib.i.  p.  131.  [10^0 
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'*  conform  our  indifferent  ceremonies  to  the  Turks  which  are  book  iv. 

^  ,  Ch.  IB.  a. 

''  fiff  off,  than  to  the  papists  which  are  so  near/'  

Touching  the  example  of  the  eldest  churches  d£  God ;  in 
one  council  it  was  decreed^  ''that^  Christians  should  not 
"  deck  their  houses  with  bay  leaves  and  g^reen  boughs,  be- 
cause the  Pagans  did  use  so  to  do ;  and  that  they  should 
not  rest  from  their  labours  those  days  that  the  Pagans  did ; 
that  they  should  not  keep  the  first  day  of  every  month  as  they 
'^  did.  t  Another  ooxmcil  decreed  that  Christians  should  not 
'^  celebrate  feasts  on  the  birthdays  of  the  martyrs,  because  it 
''  was  the  manner  of  the  heathen/'  '''01'  saith  Tertollian, 
'better  is  the  religion  of  the  heathen:  for  they  use  no 
solemniiy  of  the  Christians,  neither  the  Lord's  day  j:,  neither 
the  Pentecost ;  and  if  they  knew  them  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them :  for  they  would  be  afraid  lest  they 
"  should  seem  Christians ;  but  we  are  not  afraid  to  be  called 
"  heathen §.'"  The  same  Tertullian  would  not  have  Christ- 
ians  to  sit  after  they  have  prayed,  because  the  idolaters  did 
so  II .  Whereby  it  appeaieth,  that  both  of  particular  men  and 
of  councils,  in  making  or  abolishing  of  ceremonies,  heed  hath 
been  taken  that  the  Christians  should  not  be  like  the  idolaters, 
no  not  in  those  things  which  of  themselves  are  most  indifferent 
to  be  used  or  not  used. 

The  same  conformiiy  is  not  less  opposite  unto  reason ;  first 
inasmuch  as  "  contraries  must  be  cured  by  their  contraries, 
"  and  therefore  popery  being  anti-christianity  is  not  healed, 
"  but  by  establishment  of  orders  thereunto  opposite.  The 
"  way  to  bring  a  drunken  man  to  sobriety  is  to  carry  him  as 
"  far  from  excess  of  drink  as  may  be.  To  rectify  a  crooked 
"  stick  we  bend  it  on  the  contrary  side,  as  far  as  it  was  at  the 
"  first  on  that  side  from  whence  we  draw  it,  and  so  it  oometh 
"  in  the  end  to  a  middle  between  both,  which  is  perfect 
"  straightness^.  Utter  inconformity  therefore  with  the 
"  church  of  Borne  in  these  things  is  the  best  and  surest  policy 
"  which  the  Church  can  use.    While  we  use  their  ceremo- 

*  Toin.  ii.  [Ed.  Surii.]  Braca.  73.  that  cause  termed  the  Lord's  day. 

t  Con.  Afric.  cap.  27.  §  FT.  C.  1. 103.] 

.    X  lib.  de  Idololatria,  [c.  14.]  He        ||  Lib.  de  Anima.   [a  mistake  in 

seemeth  to  mean  the  feast  of  Easter-  Cartwright's  reference,  for  '*  de  Ora- 


day,  celebrated  in  the  memory  of    "  tione.    c.  16.I 
our  Saviour's  resurrection,  and  for       IT  [Abridge 


dfrom  T.  C.  i.  103.] 
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BOOK  IT.  '<  nies  they  take  oocafiion  to  blaspheme^  esjing,  that   our 
— '  "  religion  cannot  stand  by  itself^  unless  it  lean  upon  the  staff 

"  of  their  oeremonies.  They  hereby  conceive  great  hope  of 
''  having  the  rest  of  their  popery  in  the  end,  which  hope 
''  causeth  them  to  be  more  frozen  in  their  wickedness.  Nei- 
^'  ther  is  it  without  cause  that  they  have  this  hope,  considering 
''  that  which  Master  Bucer  noteth  upon  the  eighteenth  of  St. 
"  Matthew  *,  that  where  these  things  have  been  left,  popery 
^'  hath  returned;  but  on  the  other  part  in  places  which  have 
"  been  cleansed  of  these  things,  it  hath  not  yet  been  seen  that 
"  it  hath  had  any  entrance  f*  None  make  such  clamours 
'^  for  these  ceremonies,  as  the  papists  and  those  whom  they 
"  suborn;  a  manifest  token  how  much  they  triumph  and  joy 
''  in  these  things.  They  breed  grief  of  mind  in  a  number,  that 
''  are  godly-minded  and  have  anti-christianity  in  such  detes- 
"  tation,  that  their  minds  are  martyred  with  the  very  sight  of 
"  them  in  the  Church  {.  Such  godly  brethren  we  ought  not 
"  thus  to  grieve  with  unprofitable  ceremonies,  yea,  ceremonies 
^'  wherein  there  is  not  only  no  profit,  but  also  danger  of  great 
"  hurt,  that  may  grow  to  the  Church  by  infection,  which 
'^  popish  ceremonies  are  means  to  breed  §.'' 

This  in  effect  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  that  which  they 

bring  by  way  of  opposition  against  those  orders  which  we 

have  common  with  the  church  of  Bome ;  these  are  the  reasons 

wherewith  they  would  prove  our  ceremonies  in  that  respect 

worthy  of  blame. 

That  lY.  Before  we  answer  unto  these  things,  we  are  to  cut  off 

they^o    ^^^  whereunto  they  from  whom  these  objections  proceed  do 

blame  us    oftentimes  fly  for  defence  and  succour,  when  the  force  and 

half  when   strength  of  their  arguments  is  elided.^  For  the  cer^nonies  in 

'■®?*?^       use  amongst  us  being  in  no  other  respect  retained,  saving  only 

that  all      for  that  to  retain  them  is  to  our  seeming  good  and  profitable, 

moni«r  we  ^^^  ^  profitable  and  so  good,  that  if  we  had  either  simply 

not  to  be    taken  them  clean  away,  or  else  removed  them  so  as  to  place  in 

mile  an-    *^®^  stead  others,  we  had  done  worse :  the  plain  and  direct 

swer.  that   way  against  us  herein  had  been  only  to  prove,  that  all  such 

condemn     ceremonies  as  they  require  to  be  abolished  are  retained  by  us 

popish  ce-  to  the  hurt  of  the  Church,  or  with  less  benefit  than  the  abolish- 

remonies, 

*  [P.  144.  ed.  1553.]  t  T.  C.  lib.  iii.  p.  178.  t  Ibid.  p.  179.  §  Uud.  p.  tSob 
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ment  of  them  would  bring.     But  forasmuch  as  they  saw  how  bookiv. 
hardly  they  should  be  able  to  perform  this^  they  took  a  more 


oompendious  way^  traducmg  the  ceremomes  of  our  chui'ch  i^g  -^  ^f 
under  the  name  of  being  popish.     The  cause  why  this  way  cewmoniea 
seemed  better  unto  them  was,  for  that  the  name  of  popery  is  Me, 


or  oe- 


more  odious  than  very  paganism  amongst  divers  of  the  more  ^??!T*' 
simple  sort,  so  as  whatsoever  they  hear  named  popish,  they  whereof  as 
presently  conceive  deep  hittred  against  it,  imagining  there  f  m.y 
can  be  nothing  contained  in  that  name  but  needs  it  must  be  be  devised: 
exceeding  detestable.   The  ears  of  the  people  they  have  there**  hereWet 
fore  filled  with  strong  clamour :  "  The  Church  of  England  is  ^}  ^"^® 
^'  fraught  with  popish  ceremonies :  they  that  fiitvour  the  cause  contradict 
''  of  reformation  maintain  nothingf  but  the  sincerity  of  the  *^<1  P^^*- 
^'  Gospel  of  JesusChrist :  all  such  as  withstand  them  fight  aelves ;  in- 
''  for  the  laws  of  his  sworn  enemy,  uphold  the  filthy  relics  of  ^^^^^^j 
''  Antichrist,  and  are  defenders  of  that  which  is  popish.^'  manner  is 
These  are  the  notes  wherewith  are  drawn  from  the  hearts  of  th,^'^^. 
the  multitude  so  many  sighs ;  with  these  tunes  their  minds  are  monies  un- 

oonuuand- 

exasperated  against  the  lawful  guides  and  governors  of  their  ed  of  God 
souls;  these  are  the  voices  that  fill  them  with  general  discon-  ^^j^^^h^ 
tentment,  as  though  the  bosom  of  that  famous  church  wherein  ohnroh  of 
thqr  live  were  more  noisome  than  any  dungeon.    But  when  SjI^Jwi  ^^ 
the  authors  of  so  scandalous  incantations  are  examined,  and  v«ry  ca^^ 
called  to  account  how  can  they  justify  such  their  dealings ;  when  m^  mb, 
they  are  urged  directly  to  answer,  whether  it  be  lawful  for  ^^"^^^  ^ 
us  to  use  any  such  ceremonies  as  the  church  of  Borne  useth,  others  in 
although  the  same  be  not  commanded  in  the  word  of  God;  ^q^JP^J^** 
being  driven  to  see  that  the  use  of  some  such  ceremonies  must 
of  necessity  be  granted  lawful,  they  go  about  to  make  us  be- 
lieve that  they  are  just  of  the  same  opinion,  and  that  they  only 
think  such  ceremonies  are  not  to  be  used  when  they  are 
unprofitable,  or  ^'when  as  good  or  better  may  be  established^.'^ 
Which  answer  is  both  idle  in  regard  of  us,  and  also  repugnant 
to  themselves. 

[2.]  It  is  in  regard  of  us  very  vain  to  make  this  answer, 
because  they  know  that  what  ceremonies  we  retain  common 

*  T.  C.  ill.  p.  171.    "What   an  **  both  before  declared  the  contrary, 

"  open  untruth  is  it,  that  this  is  one  "  and    even    here   have    expressly 

'«  of  our  principles,  not  to  be  lawful  "  added,  that  they  are  not  to  be  used 

**  to  use  the  same  ceremonies  which  '*  when  as  ffood  or  better  may  be 

"  the  papists  did;  when  as  I  have  *'  estabhsheal" 
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BooKnr.  onto  the  chnrdi  of  BomCj  we  therefore  retain  them^  for  that 
— I-liL.  we  judge  them  to  be  profitable^  and  to  be  such  that  others 
instead  of  them  would  be  worse.  So  that  when  they  say  that 
we  ought  to  abrogate  such  Bomish  ceremonies  as  are  unpro- 
fitable^ or  else  might  have  other  more  profitable  in  their  steady 
they  trifle  and  they  beat  the  air  about  nothing  which  toucheth 
us ;  unless  they  mean  that  we  ought  to  abrogate  all  Bomish 
ceremonies  which  in  their  judgment  have  either  no  use  or  less 
use  than  some  other  might  have.  But  then  must  they  shev 
some  commission^  whereby  they  are  authorized  to  sit  as  judges, 
*  and  we  required  to  lake  their  judgment  for  good  in  this  case. 
Otherwise  their  sentences  will  not  be  greatly  r^;ardedj  when 
they  oppose  their  meikinketh  unto  the  orders  of  the  Church 
of  England :  as  in  the  question  about  surplices  one  of  them 
doth  * }  ^^  If  we  look  to  the  colour^  black  methinketh  is  more 
decent;  if  to  the  form^  a  garment  down  to  the  foot  hath  a 
great  deal  more  comeliness  in  it/'  If  they  think  that  we 
ought  to  prove  the  ceremonies  commodious  which  we  have 
retained^  they  do  in  this  point  very  greatly  deceive  themselves. 
For  in  all  right  and  equity,  that  which  the  Church  hath  re- 
ceived and  held  so  long  for  good,  that  which  public  approba- 
tion hath  ratified,  must  carry  the  benefit  of  presumption  with 
it  to  be  accounted  meet  and  convenient.  They  which  have 
stood  up  as  yesterday  to  challenge  it  of  defect,  must  prove 
their  challenge.  If  we  being  defendants  do  answer,  that  the 
ceremonies  in  question  are  godly,  comely,  decent,  profitable 
for  the  Church ;  their  reply  is  childish  and  unorderly,  to  say, 
that  we  demand  the  thing  in  question  f,  and  shew  the  poverty 
of  our  cause,  the  goodness  whereof  we  are  fain  to  b^  that  our 
adversaries  would  grant.  For  on  our  part  this  must  be  the 
answer,  which  orderly  proceeding  doth  require.  The  burden 
of  proving  doth  rest  on  them«  In  them  it  is  frivolous  to  say, 
we  ought  not  to  use  bad  ceremonies  of  the  chxo^h  of  Bome, 
and  presume  all  such  bad  as  it  pleaseth  themselves  to  disUke, 
unless  we  can  persuade  them  the  contrary. 

[3.]  Besides,  they  are  herein  opposite  also  to  themselves. 

*  Eccles.  Diflcip.  fol.  xoo.   [In  '' comely,  and  decent ;  it  is  your  old 

Cartwriffht's  Traniu.  134.  **  wont  of  demanding  the  thing  ia 

t  T.C.  lib.iii.  p.  170.    ''At  for  "question,  and  an  undoubted  ar^ 

"  your  often  repeating  that  the  ce-  **  gument    of   your    eztrema   po- 

^'remonies  in  question  are  godly«  "verty." 
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For  wliat  one  thing  is  so  common  with  them^  as  to  use  the  '^*^- 

custom  of  the  church  of  Rome  for  an  argoment  to  prove,  that 

such  and  such  ceremonies  cannot  be  good  and  profitable  for 
ns,  inasmuch  as  that  church  useth  them?  Which  usual 
kind  of  disputing  sheweth,  that  they  do  not  disallow  onl j 
those  Bomish  ceremonies  which  are  unprofitable,  but  count 
all  unprofitable  which  are  Romish;  that  is  to  say,  which 
have  been  devised  by  the  church  of  Rome,  or  which  are 
used  in  that  church  and  not  prescribed  in  the  word  of  Ood. 
For  this  is  the  only  limitation  which  they  can  use  suitable 
unto  their  other  positions.  And  therefore  the  cause  which 
they  yields  why  they  hold  it  lawful  to  retain  in  doctrine 
and  in  discipline  some  things  as  good,  which  yet  are  com- 
mon to  the  church  of  Rome,  is  for  that  those  good  things 
are  ''perpetoal  commandments  in  whose  place  no  other  can 
"  come;''  but  ceremonies  are  changeable^*  So  that  their 
judgment  in  truth  is,  that  whatsoever  by  the  word  of  Gh>d  is 
not  unchangeable  in  the  church  of  Rome,  that  church's  using 
is  a  cause  why  reformed  churches  ought  to  change  it,  and  not 
to  think  it  good  or  profitable.  And  lest  we  seem  to  father 
any  thing  upon  them  more  than  is  properly  their  own,  let  them 
read  even  their  own  words,  where  they  complain,  "  that  we 
'^  are  thus  constrained  to  be  like  unto  the  Papists  in  Any  their 
"  ceremonies ;"  yea,  they  urge  that  this  cause,  although  it  were 
''  alone,  ought  to  move  them  to  whom  that  belongeth  to  do 
ff  them  9,wa,y,  /orastmtei  aa  they  are  their  ceremoniee^'  and 
that  the  Bishop  of  Sahsbury  doth  justify  this  their  oomplaintf* 
The  clause  is  imtrue  which  they  add  concerning  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury ;  but  the  sentence  doth  shew  that  we  do  them 
no  wrong  in  setting  down  the  state  of  the  question  between  us 
thus:  Whether  we  ought  to  abolish  out  of  the  church  of 
England  all  such  orders,  rites,  and  ceremonies  as  are  esta- 
blished in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  are  not  prescribed  in  the 
word  of  Ood.  For  the  affirmative  whereof  we  are  now  to 
answer  such  proofs  of  theirs  as  have  been  before  alleged. 

*  T.  C.  iii.  174.  **  longeth,  to  do  them  vmjtforaa^ 

t  "And  that  thii  complaint  of    **  wueh  as  tkey  art  their  eeremomM  i 


**  ours  18  just  in  that  we  are  thus  **  the  reader  may  further  see  in  the 
**  constrained  to  be  like  unto  the  **  Bishop  of  Sausburj,  who  brioffs 
*'  papists  in  any  their  ceremoniesy    "  divers  proofs  thereof."    T.  C  lib. 


"  and  that  this  cause  only  ouffht    iii.  p.  1 77 
**  to  move  them  to  whom  that  be- 


862    SL  AuguHini^$  Rule  not  iere  relewuU, — Wif  He  Lam 

BOOK  IT.  V.  Let  the  church  of  Borne  be  what  it  will^  let  them  that 
—  '  '  are  of  it  be  the  people  of  God  and  our  Others  in  the  Chzistaan 
allowh^  faith^  or  let  them  be  otherwise;  hold  them  for  catholics  or 
tbecustomfl  hold  them  for  heretics;  it  is  not  a  thing  either  one  way  ^jft 
then  to  be  other  in  this  present  question  greatly  material.  Our  con- 
followed  ia  fonnity  with  them  in  such  things  as  have  been  proposed  is 
that  we  not  proTcd  as  yet  unlawful  by  all  this.  St.  Augustine  *  hath 
lo^Bome  ^^9  y®*  *^^d  ^®  \as^^  allowed  his  sayings  ''That  the  custom 
customs  ''  of  the  people  of  God  and  the  decrees  of  our  forefiEithers  are 
cburch^of  ''  to  be  kept^  touching  those  things  whereof  the  Scripture 
Borne  hath, « hath  neither  one  way  nor  other  given  us  any  charge/' 
we  do  not  What  then  7  Doth  it  here  therefore  follow,  that  they  being 
account  of  neither  the  people  of  God  nor  our  forefsEithers.  are  for  that 

them  ae  of  ,  *,    *  , 

our&then.  cause  in  nothing  to  be  followed?  This  consequent  were  good 
if  so  be  it  were  granted^  that  only  the  custom  of  the  people  of 
God  and  the  decrees  of  our  fore&thers  are  in  such  case  to  be 
observed.     But  then  should  no  other  kind  of  latter  laws  in 
the  Church  be  good;  which  were  a  gross  absurdity  to  think. 
St.  Augustine's  speech  therefore  doth  import^  that  where  we 
have  no  divine  precept^  if  yet  we  have  the  custom  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God  or  a  decree  of  our  forefathers^  this  is  a  law  and 
must  be  kept.    Notwithstanding  it  is  not  denied^  but  that  we 
lawfully  may  observe  the  positive  constitutions  of  our  own 
churches^  although  the  same  were  but  yesterday  made  by 
ourselves  alone.    Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  this  to  prove^ 
that  the  church  of  England  might  not  by  law  receive  orders^ 
rites,  or  customs  from  the  church  of  Rome,  although  they 
were  neither  the  people  of  God  nor  yet  our  fore&thers.    How 
much  less  when  we  have  received  from  them  nothing,  but 
that  which  they  did  themselves  receive  from  such,  as  we  can- 
not deny  to  have  been  the  people  of  God,  yea  such,  as  either 
we  must  acknowledge  for  our  own  forefathers  or  else  <1i«ds^in 
the  race  of  Christ? 
That  the         VI.  The  rites  and  orders  wherein  we  follow  the  church  of 
which  the    Bome  are  of  no  other  kind  than  such  as  the  churdi  of  Gteneva 
^^^2^  itself  doth  follow  them  in.     We  follow  the  church  of  Eome 
teach         in  more  things ;  yet  they  in  some  things  of  the  same  nature 
^inst  our  *^^*  which  our  present  controversy  is :  so  that  the  difference 
oonibnmtj  is  not  in  the  kind,  but  in  the  number  of  rites  only,  wherein 

*  [See  above,  b.  iii.  c.  xi.  13.] 
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ttfy^i  Inem/ormity  with  nei^UouJ^n^d^nklis}'^  ^^  ^'Scis  ^  ^     ^  ^ '''   ' 

they  and  we  do  follow  the  church  of  JRom^^Vt^  l^)ii^<iK.^' 
wafer-cakes^  the  custom  of  godfathers  ai|^.  g^dioothe^  m-:—^^ — — 
baptism^  are  things  not  commanded  nor  forbidden  in  Scrip-  ohmtdi  of 
tnre,  things  which  have  been  of  old  and  are  retained  in  the  ^?!  P* 
church  of  Rome  even  at  this  very  hour.     Is  conformity  with 
Borne  in  such  things  a  blemish  unto  the  church  of  England^ 
and  unto  churches  abroad  an  ornament?     Let  them^  if  not 
for  the  reverence  they  owe  unto  this  churchy  in  the  bowels 
whereof  they  have  received  I  trust  that  precious  and  blessed 
vigour^  which  shall  quicken  them  to  eternal  life^  yet  at  the 
leastwise  for  the  singular  affection  which  they  do  bear  towards 
others,  take  heed  how  they  strike,  lest  they  wound  whom  they 
would  not.     For  undoubtedly  it  cutteth  deeper  than  they  are 
aware  of,  when  they  plead  that  even  such  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  as  contain  in  them  nothing  which  is  not  of 
itself  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  ought  nevertheless  to  be 
abolished;  and  that  neither  the  word  of  Ood,  nor  reason,  nor 
the  examples  of  the  eldest  churches  do  permit  the  church  of 
Rome  to  be  therein  followed. 

[a.]  Heretics  they  are,  and  they  are  our  neighbours.  By 
us  and  amongst  us  they  lead  their  lives.  But  what  then? 
therefore  no  ceremony  of  theirs  lawM  for  us.  to  use  ?  We 
must  yield  and  will  that  none  ore  lawful,  if  God  himself  be  a 
precedent  against  the  use  of  any.  But  how  appeareth  it  that 
Ood  is  so  ?  Hereby  they  say  it  doth  appear,  in  that  ^  ''  God 
severed  his  people  from  the  heathens,  but  especiaUy  from 
the  Egyptians,  and  such  nations  as  were  nearest  neighbours 
'^  unto  them  f,  by  forbidding  them  to  do  those  things  which 
''  were  in  themselves  very  lawful  to  be  done,  yea,  very  profit- 
''  able  some,  and  incommodious  to  be  forborne ;  such  things 
^'  it  pleased  God  to  forbid  them,  only  because  those  heathens 
'^  did  them,  with  whom  conformity  in  the  same  things  might 
"  have  bred  infection.  Thus  in  shaving,  cutting  j:,  apparel- 
''  wearing §,  yea  in  sundry  kinds  of  meats  also,  swine's  flesh,- 
''  conies,  and  such  like  ||,  they  were  forbidden  to  do  so  and 
"  so,  because  the  Gentiles  did  so.  And  the  end  why  God 
'^  forbade  them  such  things  was  to  sever  them  for  fear  of 

♦  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  89,  131.     [See        t  Lev-  *»*•  «7- 
alaop.dy.]  §  Levit.ziz.19;  Deatzzii.ix. 

t  Lev.  xviii.  3.  II  Deut.  xiv.  7 ;  Lev.  xi. 
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864         Why  ike  Law  urged  Inconformity  mtk  GetUUes. 

BOOK  IV.  "  infection  by  a  great  and  an  high  wall  from  other  nations,  as 

— ''  St.  Paul  teacheth  */'    The  cause  of  more  careful  separation 

from  the  nearest  naticms  was  the  greatness  of  danger  to  be 
especially  by  them  infected.  Now  papists  are  to  us  as  those 
nations  were  unto  IsraeL  Therefore  if  the  wisdom  of  Grod  be 
our  guide^  we  cannot  allow  conformity  with  them,  no  not  in 
any  such  indifferent  ceremony. 

[3.]  Our  direct  answer  hereunto  is,  that  for  any  tliii^  here 
alleged  we  may  still  doubt,  whether  the  Lord  in  such  indif- 
ferent ceremonies,  as  those  whereof  we  dispute,  did  frame  his 
people  of  set  purpose  unto  any  utter  dissimilitude,  either  with 
Egyptians  or  with  any  other  nation  else.  And  if  Otod  did  not 
forbid  them  all  such  indifferent  ceremonies,  then  our  oon* 
formity  with  the  church  of  Rome  in  some  such  is  not  hitherto 
as  yet  disproved,  although  papists  were  unto  us  as  those 
heathens  were  unto  Israel.  ''  After  the  doings  of  the  land  of 
"  Egypt,  wherein  you  dwelt,  ye  shall  not  do,  saith  the  Lord; 
'^  and  after  the  manner  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  I  will 
"  bring  you,  shall  ye  not  do,  neither  walk  in  their  ordinances : 
'^  do  f^r  my  judgments,  and  keep  my  ordinances  to  walk 
"  therein :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God  f/^  The  speech  is  in- 
definite, ''  ye  shall  not  be  like  them  :"  it  is  not  general,  ''  ye 
*'  shall  not  be  like  them  in  any  thing,  or  like  to  them  in- any 
thing  indifferent,  or  like  unto  them  in  any  indifferent  cere- 
mony of  theirs.^'  Seeing  therefore  it  is  not  set  down 
how  far  the  bounds  of  his  speech  concerning  dissimilitude 
should  reach,  how  can  any  man  assure  us,  that  it  extendeth 
farther  than  to  those  things  only,  wherein  the  nations  there 
mentioned  were  idolatrous,  or  did  against  that  which  the  law 
of  Grod  commandeth  ?  Nay,  doth  it  not  seem  a  thing  very 
probable,  that  God  doth  purposely  add,  "  Do  after  my  judg- 
''  ments,'^  as  giving  thereby  to  xmderstand  that  his  meaning 
in  the  former  sentence  was  but  to  bar  similitude  in  such  things, 
as  were  repugnant  unto  the  ordinances,  laws,  and  statutes 
which  he  had  given  ?  Egyptians  and  Canaanites  are  for 
example^s  sake  named  unto  them,  because  the  customs  of  the 
one  they  had  been,  and  of  the  other  they  should  be  best 
acquainted  with.  But  that  wherein  they  might  not  be  like 
unto  either  of  them,  was  such  peradventure  as  had  been  no 

*  Ephe8.ii.14.  t  Lerit.  zriiL  3. 
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whit  kfis  unlawful^  although  thoee  nations  had  never  been,  book  iy. 
So  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  think^  that  God  for  fear  of  ^' 

infection  hj  reason  of  nearness  forbade  them  to  be  like  nnto 
the  Canaanites  or  the  Egyptians^  in  those  things  which  other- 
wise had  been  lawfnl  enough. 

For  I  would  know  what  one  thing  was  in  those  nations^ 

and  is  here  forbidden^  being  indifferent  in  itself^  yet  forbidden 

only  because  they  nsed  it.    In  the  laws  of  Israel  we  find  it 

written^  "  Ye  shall  not  cut  round  the  comers  of  your  heads, 

'^  neither  shalt  thou  tear  the  tufts  of  thy  beard ''^.^^    These 

things  were  usual  amongst  those  nations^  and  in  themselves 

they  are  indifferent.    But  are  they  indifferent  being  used  as 

signs  of  immoderate  and  hopeless  lamentation  for  the  dead? 

In  this  sense  it  is  that  the  law  forbiddeth  them.    For  which 

cttuae  the  very  next  words  following  are>  '^  Ye  shall  not  cut 

''  your  flesh  for  the  dead,  nor  make  any  print  of  a  mark  upon 

*'  you :   I  am  the  Lord  f.^'     The  like  in  Leviticus,  where 

speech  is  of  mourning  for  the  dead;  ''  They  shall  not  make 

*^  bald  parts  upon  their  head,  nor  shave  off  the  locks  of  their 

'^  beard,  nor  make  any  cutting  in  their  flesh  %"    Again  in 

Deuteronomy,  ''  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your  God; 

"  ye  shall  not  cut  yourselves,  nor  make  you  baldness  between 

''  your  eyes  for  the  dead  §.''     What  is  this  but  in  effect  the 

same  which  the  Apostle  doth  more  plainly  express,  saying, 

''  Sorrow  not  as  they  do  who  have  no  hope  ||  P''    The  yerj 

light  of  nature  itself  was  able  to  see  herein  a  fault ;  that  which 

those  nations  did  use,  having  been  also  in  use  with  others, 

the  ancient  Roman  laws  do  forbid.    That  shaving  therefore 

and  cutting  which  the  law  doth  mention  was  not  a  matter  in 

itoelf  indifferent,  and  forbidden  only  because  it  was  in  use 

amongst  such  idolaters  as  were  neighbours  to  the  people  of 

Gh>d;  but  to  use  it  had  been  a  crime,  though  no  other  people 

or  nation  under  heaven  should  have  done  it  saving  only 

themselves. 

As  for  those  laws  concerning  attire :  "  There  shall  no  gar* 
<'  ment  of  linen  and  woollen  come  upon  thee^;''  as  also  those 
touching  food  and  diet,  wherein  swine's  flesh  together  with 
sundry  other  meats  are  forbidden ''^j  the  use  of  these  things 

*  Lerit.  ziz.  27.       f  Levit.  xiz.  a8.       X  Levit.  zzi.  5.       §  Deut.  xiv.z. 
II  I  Thess.iv.i 3.  %  Levit  xix.  19 ;  Deut.  xxiL  11.    **  Deut.  xiv.  7 ;  Levit. zi. 


866     .2%e  Prejudice  againrt  Heathen  Ceremonies  ntUwrql: 
BOOK  lY.  liad  been  indeed  of  itself  hannless  and  indifferent :  so  that 

Ch.  Tfl.  i« 

hereby  it  doth  appear^  how  the  law  of  God  forbade  in  some 

special  consideration  such  things  as  were  lawful  enoagb  in 
themselves.  But  yet  even  here  they  likewise  £gu1  of  that  they 
intend.  For  it  doth  not  appear  that  the  consideration  in 
regard  whereof  the  law  forbiddeth  these  things  waa  because 
those  nations  did  use  them.  Likely  enough  it  is  that  the 
Canaanites  used  to  feed  as  well  on  sheep's  as  on  swine's  flesh; 
and  therefore  if  the  forbidding  of  the  latter  had  no  other 
reason  than  dissimilitude  with  that  people^  they  which  of  tbeir 
own  heads  allege  this  for  reason  can  shew  I  think  some  reason 
more  than  we  are  able  to  find  why  the  former  was  not  also 
forbidden.  Might  there  not  be  some  other  mystery  in  this 
prohibition  than  they  think  of?  Yes^  some  other  mystery 
there  was  in  it  by  all  likelihood.  For  what  reason  is  there 
which  should  but  induce,  and  therefore  much  less  enforce  us 
to  think,  that  care  of  dissimilitude  between  the  people  of  God 
and  the  heathen  nations  about  them,  was  any  more  the  cause 
of  forbidding  them  to  put  on  garments  of  sundry  stuffy  than  of 
.  charging  them  withal  not  to  sow  their  fields  with  meslin*;  or 
that  this  was  any  more  the  cause  of  forbidding  them  to  eat 
swine's  flesh,  than  of  charging  them  withal  not  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  eagles,  hawks,  and  the  likef  ? 

.    Wherefore,  although  the  church  of  Bome  were  to  us,  as  to 

Israel  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites  were  of  old ;  yet  doth  it 

not  follow,  that  the  wisdom  of  God  without  respect  doth  teach 

us  to  erect  between  us  and  them  a  partition-wall  of  differ* 

encej:,  in  such  things  indifferent  as  have  been  hitherto  dis* 

puted  of. 

That  the        VII.  Neither  is  the  example  of  the  eldest  churches  a  whit 

th^e^^t^  more  available  to  this  purpose.     Notwithstanding  some  firalt 

churches  is  undoubtedly  there  is  in  the  very  resemblance  of  idolaters  §. 

agiunst  OS.  ^^^^  it  not  some  kind  of  blemish  to  be  like  unto  infidels  and 

heathens,  it  would  not  so  usually  be  objected;  men  would  not 

think  it  any  advantage  in  the  causes  of  religion  to  be  able 

*  Levit.  xix.  lo.  ''  rule,  yet  have  kept  this  conaider- 

t  Deut.  xiv ;  Levit.  xi.  "  ation  continually  in  makins   of 

X  Ephes.ii.  14.  "  their  laws,  that  they  would  have 

§  ''  The  councils,  although  they  "  Christians  differ  from  others  in 

"  did     not     observe     themselves  ''  their  ceremonies.''     T.  C.  lib.  i. 

*'  always  in  making  of  decrees  this  p.  133. 
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therewith  justly  to   charge  their  adversaries  aa  they  do.  bookiv. 

Wherefore  to  the  end  that  it  may  a  little  more  plainly  appear^  — 

what  force  this  hath  and  how  far  the  same  extendeth^  we  are 
to  note  how  all  men  are  naturally  desiroii%  that  they  may 
deem  neither  to  judge  nor  to  do  amiss ;  because  eveiy  error 
and  offence  is  a  stain  to  the  beauty  of  nature^  for  which  cause 
it  blusheth  thereat^  but  glorieth  in  the  contrary.    From  thence 
it  risethj  that  they  which  disgrace  or  depress  the  credit  of 
others  do  it  either  in  both  or  in  one  of  these.     To  have  been* 
in  either  directed  by  a  weak  and  unperfect  rule  argueth  imbe- 
cility and  imperfection.     Men  being  either  led  by  reason  or 
by  imitation  of  other  men^s  example^  if  their  persons  be  odious 
whose  example  we  choose  to  follow^  as  namely  if  we  frame  our 
opinions  to  that  which  condemned  heretics  think^  or  direct 
our  actions  according  to  that  which  is  practised  and  done  by 
them;  it  lieth  as  an  heavy  prejudice  against  us^  unless  some- 
what mightier  than  their  bare  example  did  move  us^  to  think 
or  do  the  same  things  with  them.    Christian  men  therefore 
having  besides  the  common  light  of  all  men  so  great  help  of 
heavenly  direction  from  above^  together  with  the  lamps  of  so 
bright  examples  as  the  Church  of  God  doth  yields  it  cannot 
but  worthily  seem  reproachful  for  us  to  leave  both  the  one 
and  the  other^  to  become  disciples  unto  the  most  hateful  sort 
that  live^  to  do  as  they  do^  only  because  we  see  their  example 
before  us  and  have  a  delight  to  follow  it.     Thus  we  may 
therefore  safely  conclude^  that  it  is  not  evil  simply  to  concur 
with  the  heathens  either  in  opinion  or  in  action  ;   and  that 
conformity  with  them  is  only  then  a  disgrace^  when  either  we 
follow  them  in  that  they  think  and  do  amiss^  or  follow  them 
generally  in  that  they  do  without  other  reason  than  only  the 
liking  we  have  to  the  pattern  of  their  example ;  which  liking 
doth  intimate  a  more  universal  approbation  of  them  than  is 
allowable. 

[2t.]  Faustus  the  Manichee  therefore  objecting  against  the 
Jews^  that  they  forsook  the  idols  of  the  Gentiles^  but  their 
temples  and  oblations  and  altars  and  priesthoods  and  all  kinds 
of  minigftry  of  holy  things  they  exercised  even  as  the  Gentiles 
did^  yea^  more  superstitiously  a  great  deal;  against  the  Catholic 
Christians  likewise^  that  between  them  and  the  heathens  there 
was  in  many  things  little  difference;    '^From  them/'  saith 
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368       Judgment  of  certain  CkmnciU :  and  of  TertuUian^ 

BOOKiY.  Faiistus.  ''ye  have  learned  to  hold  that  one  only  God  ia  the 

"  author  of  all ;  their  sacrifioes  ye  have  tamed  into  feasts  of 

"  charity^  their  idols  into  martyrs  whom  ye  honour  with  the 
"  like  religious  offices  unto  theirs ;  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  ye 
appease  with  wine  and  delicates ;  the  festiyal  days  of  the 
nations  ye  celebrate  together  with  them;  and  of  their  kind 
of  life  ye  have  verily  changed  nothing''^ :''  St.  Augustine's 
defence  in  behalf  of  both  is,  that  touching  matters  of  action^ 
Jews  and  Catholic  Christians  were  free  from  the  Gtentiles' 
fSuiltinesSj  even  in  those  things  which  were  objected  as  tokens 
of  their  agreement  with  Gentiles ;  and  concerning  thmr  con- 
sent in  opinion^  they  did  not  hold  the  same  with  Gtentiles 
because  Gentiles  had  so  taught,  but  because  heaven  and  earth 
had  so  witnessed  the  same  to  be  truth,  that  neither  the  one 
sort  could  err  in  being  fully  persuaded  thereof,  nor  the  other 
but  err  in  case  they  should  not  consent  with  them. 

[3.]  In  things  of  their  own  nature  indifferent,  if  either 
councils  or  particular  men  have  at  any  time  with  sound 
judgment  misliked  conformity  between  the  Church  <^  God 
and  infidek,  the  cause  thereof  hath  be^n  somewhat  else  than 
only  affectation  of  dissimilitude.  They  saw  it  necessary  so  to 
do  in  respect  of  some  special  accident,  which  the  Churdi 
being  not  always  subject  unto  haUi  not  still  cause  to  do 
the  like.  For  example,  in  the  dangerous  days  of  trial,  wherein 
there  was  no  way  for  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ  to  triumph 
over  infidelity  but  through  the  constancy  of  his  saints,  whom 
yet  a  natural  desire  to  save  themselves  from  the  flame  might 
pondyenture  cause  to  join  with  Pagans  in  external  customs, 
too  far  using  the  same  as  a  doak  to  conceal  themselyec  in, 
and  a  mist  to  daricen  the  eyes  of  infidels  withal :  for  remedy 
hereof  those  laws  it  might  be  were  provided,  which  forbade 
that  Christians  should  deck  their  houses  with  boughs  as 
the  Pagans  did  use  to  do  f,  or  rest  those  festival  days  whereon 
the  Pagans  rested,  or  celebrate  such  feasts  as  were^  though 


*  August,  coot.  Faust.  Manich.  *'  Pagans  did  use  so ;  and  that  thej 

lib.  XX.  cap.  4.  [t.  viii.  334.I  **  should  not  rest  from  their  labour 

t  "  Abo  it  was  decreed  in  ano*  **  those  days  that  the  Fsffms  did, 

"  ther  council  that  they  should  not  *'  that  they  should  not  keep  the 

"  deck  their  houses  with  bay-leaves  *'  first  day  of  every  month  as  they 

'*  and  green  houghs,  because  the  **  did."  T.  C.  1.  i.  p.  13a.  [103.] 
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not  heathenish^  yet  such  as  the  simpler  sort  of  henthens  might  book  iv. 
be  beguiled  in  so  thinking  them.  — '■ — '-^^ 

[4.]  As  for  Tertullian^s  judgment  concerning  the  rites  and 
orders  of  the  Churchy  no  man  -having  judgment  can  be 
ignorant  how  just  exceptions  may  be  taken  against  it  *,  His 
opinion  touching  the  Catholic  Church  was  as  unindiiFerent 
as  touching  our  church  the  opinion  of  them  that  favour  this 
pretended  reformation  is.  He  judged  all  them  who  did  not 
Montanise  to  be  but  camallj  minded^  he  judged  them  still 
over  abjectly  to  fawn  upon  the  heathens^  and  to  curry  favour 
with  infidels.  Which  as  the  catholic  church  did  well  provide 
that  they  might  not  do  indeed,  so  Tertullian  over  often 
through  discontentment  carpeth  injuriously  at  them  as  though 
they  did  it,  even  when  they  were  free  from  such  meaning. 

[5.]  But  if  it  were  so,  that  either  the  judgment  of  these 

councils  before  alleged,  or  of  Tertullian  himself  against  the 

Christians,  are  in  no  such  consideration  to  be  imderstood  as 

we  have  mentioned ;  if  it  were  so  that  men  are  condemned  as 

well  of  the  one  as  of  the  other,  only  for  using  the  ceremonies 

of  a  religion  contrary  unto  their  own,  and  that  this  cause  is  such 

as  ought  to  prevail  no  less  with  us  than  with  them :   shall 

it  not  follow  that  seeing  there  is  still  between  our  religion 

and  Paganism  the  selfsame  contrariety,  therefore  we  are  still 

no  less  rebukeable,  if  we  now  deck  our  houses  with  boughs, 

or  send  new-year's  gifts  unto  our  friends,  or  feast  on  those 

days  which  the  Gentiles  then  did,  or  sit  after  prayer  as  they 

were  accustomed  ?     For  so  they  infer  upon  the  premises,  that 

as  great  difference  as  commodiously  may  be  there  should 

be  in  all  outward  ceremonies  between  the  people  of'Gk>d 

and  them  which  are  not  his  people.    Again  they  teach  as 

hath  been  declared,  that  there  is  not  as  great  a  difference 

as  may  be  between  them,  except  the  one  do  avoid  what-* 

soever  rites  and  ceremonies  uncommanded  of  God  the  other 

doth  embrace.     So  that  generally  they  teach  that  the  very 

difference  of  spiritual  condition  itself  between  the  servants  of 

*  '*  Tertullian  sailh^  O,  saith  he,  "  having  shewed  this  in  general  to 
**  better  is  Uie  religion  of  the  "  be  the  policy  of  God  first,  and  of 
heathen ;  for  they  use  no  solem-  ''  his  people  afterward,  to  put  as 
nity  of  the  Christians,  neither  the  "  mucn  difference  as  can  he  corn- 
Lord's  day,  neither,  &c.  but  we  "  modiously  between  the  people  of 
"  are  not  afraid  to  becalled  heathen.*'  '*  God  and  others  which  are  not«  I 
T.  C.  1.  i.  p.  133.    [103.]     ••  But  "  shall  not,  &c."  T.  C.  1.  i.  p.  133. 
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BOOK  IT.  Christ  and  others  requireth  sach  difference  in  ceremonies  be- 

'. —  tween  them^  although  the  one  be  never  so  &r  disjoined  in 

time  or  place  from  the  other. 

[6.]  But  in  case  the  people  of  God  and  Belial  do  chance  to 
be  neighbours^  then  as  the  danger  of  infection  is  greater,  so 
the  same  difference  they  say  is  thereby  made  more  necessaiy  *. 
In  this  respect  as  the  Jews  were  severed  from  the  heathen^  so 
most  especially  from  the  heathen  nearest  them.  And  in  the 
same  respect  we,  which  ought  to  differ  howsoever  from  the 
church  of  Rome,  are  now  they  say  by  reason  of  our  neamess 
more  bound  to  differ  from  them  in  ceremonies  than  from 
Turks.  A  strange  kind  of  speech  unto  Christian  ears,  and 
such  as  I  hope  they  themselves  do  acknowledge  unadvisedly 
uttered.  "  We  are  not  so  much  to  fear  infection  fit>m  Turks 
"  as  from  papists.'^  What  of  that  ?  we  mtist  remember 
that  by  conforming  rather  ourselves  in  that  respect  to  Turks, 
we  should  be  spreaders  of  a  worse  infection  into  others  than 
any  we  are  likely  to  draw  from  papists  by  our  conformity 
with  them  in  ceremonies.  If  they  did  hate,  as  Turks  do,  the 
Christians ;  or  as  Canaanites  did  of  old  the  Jewish  religion 
even  in  gross;  the  circumstance  of  local  nearness  in  them 
unto  us  might  haply  enforce  in  us  a  duty  of  greater  separation 
from  them  than  fi^m  those  other  mentioned.  But  forasmuch 
as  papists  are  so  much  in  Christ  nearer  unto  us  than  Turks,  is 
there  any  reasonable  man,  trow  you,  but  will  judge  it  meeter 
that  our  ceremonies  of  Christian  religion  should  be  popish 
than  Turkish  or  heathenish  ?  Especially  considering  that  we 
were  not  brought  to  dwell  amongst  them,  (as  Israel  in 
Canaan,)  having  not  been  of  them.  For  even  a  very  part  of 
them  we  were.  And  when  God  did  by  his  good  Spirit  put  it 
into  our  hearts,  first  to  reform  ourselves,  (whence  grew  oar 
separation,)  and  then  by  all  good  means  to  seek  also  their 
reformation ;  had  we  not  only  cut  off  their  corruptions  but 
also  estranged  ourselves  from  them  in  things  indifferent,  who 
seeth  not  how  g^atly  prejudicial  this  might  have  been  to 
so  good  a  cause,  and  what  occasion  it  had  given  them  to  think 
(to  their  greater  obduration  in  evil)  that  through  a  fix>ward  or 
wanton  desire  of  innovation  we  did  unconstrainedly  those 
things  for  which   conscience  was  pretended  ?     Howsoever 

♦  [Decl.  of  Discipl.  134.] 
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Extreme  Omtrarieiy  not  the  heat  H^X  \  K  Wd/IX  Y  \'    ( >  j,^  , 

the  case  doth  stand,  as  Judah  had  been  rdiXiA  tofcfloaroBC  dwoKiy. 
confonniiy  in  things  indifferent  with  IsmIS  thSy^^^i^l'  , 
nearest  opposites^  than  with  the  furthest  removed  Pagans* 
so  we  in  the  like  case  much  rather  with  papists  than  with 
Turks.  I  might  add  farther  for  more  full  and  complete 
answer^  so  much  concerning  the  large  odds  between  the  ease 
of  the  eldest  churches  in  regard  of  those  heathens  and  ours  in 
respect  of  the  church  of  Bome^  that  very  cavillation  itself 
should  be  satisfied^  and  have  no  shift  to  fly  unto. 

YIII.  But  that  no  one  thing  may  detain  us  over  long^  That  it  is 
I  return  to  their  reasons  against  our  conformity  with  that^^^^^ 
church.    That  extreme  dissimilitude  which  they  urge  upon  the  esta* 

jj  i_j.        ji»_j.        y*       i^  1       bliflhment 

MB,  IS  now  commended  as  our  best  and  saiest  policy  tor  esta-  of  sound 
blishment  of  sound  rehgion.     The  ground  of  which  politic  religion**® 
position  is  that  '^ evils  must  be  cured  by  their  contraries;''  these 
and  therefore  the  cure  of  the  Church  infected  with  the  poison  *J"n«»  ^o^ 

agreement 

of  Antichristianity  must  be  done  by  that  which  is  thereunto  with  the 
as  contrary  as  may  be  *.     ''  A  medled  estate  of  the  orders  of  ^^^  ^^ 
**  the  Gospel  and  the  ceremonies  of  popery  is  not  the  best  being 
"  way  to  banish  popery  f. 

We  are  contrariwise  of  opinion^  that  he  which  will  perfectly  ' 
recover  a  sick  and  restore  a  diseased  body  unto  health,  must 
not  endeavour  so  much  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of  simple  con* 
trariety,  as  of  fit  proportion  in  contrariety  unto  those  evils 
which  are  to  be  cured.  He  that  will  take  away  extreme  heat 
by  setting  the  body  in  extremity  of  cold,  shall  undoubtedly 
remove  the  disease,  but  together  with  it  the  diseased  too. 
The  first  thing  therefore  in  skilful  cures  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  part  affected;  the  next  is  of  the  evil  which  doth  affect  it; 
the  last  is  not  only  of  the  kind  but  also  of  the  measure  of 
contrary  things  whereby  to  remove  it. 

[2.]  They  which  measure  religion  by  dislike  of  the  church 
of  Bome  think  every  man  so  much  the  more  sound,  by  how 
much  he  can  make  the  corruptions  thereof  to  seem  more 
large.    And  therefore  some  there  are,  namely  the  Arians  in 

*   "  Common  reason  also  doth  "  must  be  cured,  not  by  itself,  but 

''  teach  that  contraries  are  cured  *'  by  that  which  is  (as  much  as  may 

"  by  their  contraries.    Now  Christ*  "  be)  contrary  unto  it."    T.  C.  1. 1. 

'*  ianity   and   Antichristianity,  the  p.  134.  [103. J 
"  Gospel  and  Popery,  be  contra-       t  [T.  C.  i.  103.] 
"  riea;  and  therefore  Antichristianity 
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— have  eaten  so  far  into  the  very  bones  and  marrow  of  the 

church  of  Rome^  as  if  it  had  not  so  much  as  a  sound  belief^ 
no  not  concerning  God  himself^  but  that  the  very  belief  of  the 
Trinity  were  a  part  of  antichristian  corruption  * ;  and  that 
the  wonderful  providence  of  God  did  bring  to  pass  that  the 
bishop  of  the  see  of  Rome  should  be  famous  for  his  triple 
crown ;  a  sensible  mark  whereby  the  world  might  know  him 
to  be  that  mystical  beast  spoken  of  in  the  Revelation,  to  be 
that  great  and  notorious  Antichrist  in  no  one  respect  so  much 
as  in  this,  that  he  maintaineth  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Wisdom  therefore  and  skill  is  requisite  to  know,  what  parts 
are  sound  in  that  church,  and  what  corrupted. 

Neither  is  it  to  all  men  apparent  which  complain  of  unsound 
parts,  with  what  kind  of  unsoundness  every  such  part  is 
possessed.  They  can  say,  that  in  doctrine,  in  discipline, 
in  prayers,  in  sacraments,  the  church  of  Rome  hath  (as  it 
hath  indeed)  very  foul  and  gross  corruptions;  the  nature 
whereof  notwithstanding  because  they  have  not  for  the  most 
part  exact  skill  and  knowledge  to  discern,  they  think  that 
amiss  many  times  which  is  not ;  and  the  salve  of  reformation 
they  mightily  call  for,  but  where  and  what  the  sores  are  which 
need  it,  as  they  wot  Ml  little,  so  they  think  it  not  greatly 
material  to  search.  Such  men's  contentment  must  be  wrought 
by  strata^m ;  the  usual  method  of  art  is  not  for  them. 

[3.]  But  with  those  that  profess  more  than  ordinary  and 
common  knowledge  of  good  from  evil,  with  them  that  are 
able  to  put  a  difference  between  things  naught  and  things 
indifferent  in  the  church  of  Rome,  we  are  yet  at  controversy 
about  the  manner  of  removing  that  which  is  naught ;  whether 
it  may  not  be  perfectly  helped,  unless  that  also  which  is 
indifferent  be  cut  off  with  it,  so  far  till  no  rite  or  ceremonv 
remain  which  the  church  of  Rome  hath,  being  not  found 
in  the  word  of  God.  If  we  think  this  too  extreme,  they  reply, 
that  to  draw  men  from  great  excess,  it  is  not  amiss  though  we 
use  them  imto  somewhat  less  than  is  competent  f ;   and  that 

*  [See  book  v.  c.  xlii.  16.]  "  may  be ;  and  if  a  man  could  not 

t  "  If  a  man   would   brinff   a    *'  keep  a  mean,  it  were  better  to  foult 

''  drunken  man  to  sobriety,  the  best    '*  in  prescribing  less  than  he  should 

"  and  nearest  way  is  to  carry  him    "  drink,  than  to  fault  in  giving  him 

**  as  far  from  his  excess  in  drink  as  •  *'  more  than  he  ought.    As  we  see^ 
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a  crooked  stick  is  not  straightened  unless  it  be  bent  as  far  on  book  iv. 
the  clean  contrary  side,  that  so  it  may  settle  itself  at  the  — '- — '— 
length  in  a  middle  estate  of  evenness  between  both.     But 
how  can  these  compansons  stand  them  in  any  stead  ?  When 
they  urge  us  to  extreme  opposition  against  the  church  of 
Rome,  do  they  mean  we  should  be  drawn  unto  it  only  for 
a  time,  and  afterwards  return  to  a  mediocrity  ?  or  was  it  the 
purpose  of  those  reformed  churches,  which  utterly  abolished 
all  popish  ceremonies,  to  come  in  the  end  back  again  to  the 
middle  point  of  evenness  and  moderation?    Then  have  we 
conceived  amiss  of  their   meaning.     For  we  have   always 
thought  their  opinion  to  be,  that  utter  inconformity  with  the 
church  of  Rome  was  not  an  extremity  whereunto  we  should 
be  drawn  for  a  time,  but  the  veiy  mediocrity  itself  wherein 
they  meant  we  should  ever  continue.     Now  by  these  com- 
parisons it  seemeth  clean  contrary,  that  howsoever  they  have 
bent  themselves  at  first  to  an  extreme  contrariety  against  the 
Komish  church,  yet  therein  they  will  continue  no  longer  than 
only  till  such  time  as  some  more  moderate  course  for  establish- 
ment of  the  Church  may  be  concluded. 

[4.]  Yea,  albeit  this  were  not  at  the  first  their  intent,  yet 
surely  now  there  is  great  cause  to  lead  them  unto  it.  They 
have  seen  that  experience  of  the  former  policy,  which  may 
cause  the  authors  of  it  to  hang  down  their  heads.  When 
Germany  had  stricken  off  that  which  appeared  corrupt  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but  seemed  nevertheless  in 
discipline  still  to  retain  therewith  very  great  conformity; 
France  by  that  rule  of  policy  which  hath  been  before  men- 
tioned, took  away  the  popish  orders  which  Germany  did 
retain.  But  process  of  time  hath  brought  more  light  into 
the  world ;  whereby  men  perceiving  that  they  of  the  religion 
in  France  have  also  retained  some  orders  which  were  before 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  are  not  commanded  in  the  word 
of  God,  there  hath  arisen  a  sect*  in  England,  which  follow- 
ing still  the  very  selfsame  rule  of  policy,  seeketh  to  reform 

**  to  bring  a  stick  which  is  crooked  "  first  side ;  to  this  end,  that  at  the 

**  to  be  straight,  we  do  not  only  "  last  it  may  stand  straight,  and  as 

"  bow  it  so  far  until  it  come  to  be  "  it  were  in  the  midway  between 

"  straight,  but  we  bend  it  so  far  "  both  the  crooks."     T.  C.  lib.  i, 

"  until  we  make  it  so  crooked  of  the  p.  133.  [103*] 
**  other  side  as  it  was  before  of  the        *  [The  Browiiists,orBarrowist8.] 
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they  are  able  to  establish  any  thing.     But  if  they  had,  what 
would  spring  out  of  their  stock,  and  how  far  the  unquiet  wit 
of  man  might  be  carried  with  rules  of  such  policy,  God  doth 
know.     The  trial  which  we  have  lived  to  see,  may   some- 
what teach  us  what  posterity  is  to  fear.     But  our  Lord  of  his 
infinite  mercy  avert  whatsoever  evil  our  swervings  on  the 
one  hand  or  on  the  other  may  threaten  unto  the  state  of  his 
Church! 
That  we         I^-  That  the  church  of  Rome  doth  hereby  take  occasion 
*b^i^*  ^  *^  blaspheme,  and  to  say,  our  religion  is  not  able  to  stand 
oeremo-      of  itself  unlcss  it  lean  upon  the  staff  of  their  ceremonies  *, 
m^  either  ^  ^^^^  ^  matter  of  so  great  moment,  that  it  did  need  to  be 
pists  up-     objected,  or  doth  deserve  to  receive  an  answer,  i  Hie  name 
hftvinff*  "*  ^^  blasphemy  in  this  place,  is  like  the  shoe  of  Hercules  on 
taken  from  a  child's  foot.    If  the  church  of  Rome  do  use  any  such  kind 
furthar     of  8^%  exprobratiou,  it  is  no  such  ugly  thing  to  the  ear,  that 
^^?7^^ .    we  should  think  the  honour  and  credit  of  our  religion  to 
to  conceive  receive  thereby  any  great  wound.     They  which  hereof  make 
wh  T^  ^^i  ^^  P^rilo^^  a  matter  do  seem  to  imagine,  that  we  have  erected 
hopes.        of  late  a  frame  of  some  new  religion,  the  furniture  whereof 
we  should  not  have  borrowed  from  our  enemies,  lest  they 
relieving  us  might  afterwards  laugh  and  gibe  at  our  poverty; 
whereas  in  truth  the  ceremonies  which  we  have  taken  from 
such  as  were  before  us,  are  not  things  that  belong  to  this  or 
that  sect,  but  they  are  the  ancient  rites  and  customs  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  whereof  ourselves  being  a  part,  we  have 
the  selfsame  interest  in  them  which  our  fathers  before  us  had, 
from  whom  the  same  are  descended  unto  us.    Again,  in  case 
we  had  been  so  much  beholding  privately  unto  them,  doth 
the  reputation  to  one  church  stand  by  saying  unto  another, 
"  I  need  thee  not  ?''   If  some  should  be  so  vain  and  impotent 
as  to  mar  a  benefit  with  reproachful  upbraiding,  where  at  the 
least  they  suppose  themselves  to  have  bestowed  some  good 
turn ;  yet  surely  a  wise  body's  part  it  were  not,  to  put  out  his 

*  '"  By  using  of  these  ceremonies^  '*  lean  upon  the  staff  of  their  cere- 

'*  the  Papists  take  occasion  to  bias-  **  monies."    T.C.  lib.  iiL    p.  178. 

'*  pheme,  sayings  that  oar  religion  [and  i.  53.] 
*'  cannot  stand  by  itself^  unless  it 
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fire^  because  his  fond  and  foolish  neighbour^  from  whom  he  book  iv. 
borrowed  peradventure  wherewith  to  kindle  it,  might  haply  — * 
<3ast  him  therewith  in  the  teeth,  saying,  "  Were  it  not  for  me 
^'  thou  wouldest  freeze,  and  not  be  able  to  heat  thyself/^ 

[2.]  As  for  that  other  argument  deriyed  from  the  secret 
affection  of  papists,  with  whom  our  conformity  in  certaLn 
ceremonies  is  said  to  put  them  in  g^eat  hope,  that  their  whole 
religion  in  time  will  have  re-entrance,  and  therefore  none 
are  so  clamorous  amongst  us  for  the  observation  of  these 
ceremonies,  as  papists  and  such  as  papists  suborn  to  speak  for 
them,  whereby  it  clearly  appeareth  how  much  they  rejoice,      # 
how  much  they  triumph  in  these  things  *  ;  our  answer  here- 
unto is  still  the  same,  that  the  benefit  we  have  by  such  cere- 
monies overweigheth  even  this  also.     No  man  which  is  not 
exceeding  partial  can  well   deny,  but  that  there  is   most 
just  cause  wherefore  we  should  be  oflfended  greatly  at  the 
church  of  Borne.   Notwithstanding  at  such  times  as  we  are  to 
deliberate  for  ourselves,  the  freer  our  minds  are  from  all  dis- 
tempered affections,  the  sounder  and  better  is  our  judgment. 
When  we  are  in  a  fitting  mood  at  the  church  of  Borne,  and 
with  that  angry  disposition  enter  into  any  cogitation  of  the 
orders  and  rites  of  our  church;  taking  particular  survey  of 
them,  ^e  are  sure  to  have  always  one  eye  fixed  upon  the 
countenance  of  our  enemies,  and  according  to  the  blithe 
or  heavy  aspect  thereof,  our  other  eye  sheweth  some  other 
suitable  token  either  of  dislike  or  approbation  towards  our 
own  orders.     For  the  rule  of  our  judgment  in  such  case  being 
only  that  of  Homer,  '^  This  is  the  thing  which  our  enemies 
"  would  have  *  /'    what  they  seem  contented  with,  even 
for  that  very  cause  we  reject:   and  there  is  nothiag  but  it 
pleaseth  us  much  the  better  if  we  espy  that  it  galleth  them. 
Miserable  were  the  state  and  condition  of  that  church,  the 
weighty  affairs  whereof  should  be  ordered  by  those  delibe- 
rations wherein  such  a  humour  as  this  were  predominant. 
We  have  most  heartily  to  thank  God  therefore,  that  they 
amongst  us  to  whom  the  first  consultations  of  causes  of  this 

*  "To  proyethe  papiste'  triumph  ''  those  whom  they  saboro."    T.  G. 

"  aod  joy  m  these  things,  I  alleged  lib.  iii.  p.  179. 

"  further  that  there  are  noue  which  f  *H  k€9  yriBfjam  Upiafios*  11.  A. 

"  make   such  clamours  for  these  [v.  355.] 
"ceremonies*  as  the   papists   and 
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BOOK  IT,  kind  fell^  were  men  which  aiming  at  another  mark,  namely 
— '—^  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  this  his  chnrch,  took  that 
which  they  jndged  thereunto  necessary,  not  rejecting  any 
good  or  convenient  thing  only  because  the  church  of  Rome 
might  perhaps  like  it.  If  we  have  that  which  is  meet 
and  right,  although  they  be  glad,  we  are  not  to  envy  them 
this  their  solace ;  we  do  not  think  it  a  duty  of  ours  to  be 
in  every  such  thing  their  tormentors. 

[3.]  And  whereas  it  is  said  that  popery  for  want  of  this 
utter  extirpation  hath  in  some  places  taken  root  and  flourished 
«  again  *,  but  hath  not  been  able  to  re-establish  itself  in  any 
place  after  provision  made  against  it  by  utter  evacuation  of  all 
Romish  ceremonies :  and  therefore,  as  long  as  we  hold  any 
thing  like  unto  them,  we  put  them  in  some  more  hope  than  if 
all  were  taken  away:  as  we  deny  not  but  this  may  be 
true,  so  being  of  two  evils  to  choose  the  less,  we  hold  it 
better  that  the  friends  and  favourers  of  the  church  of  Rome 
should  be  ii;  some  kind  of  hope  to  have  a  corrupt  religion 
restored,  than  both  we  and  they  conceive  just  fear,  lest  under 
colour  of  rooting  out  popery,  the  most  efiectual  means  to  bear 
up  the  state  of  religion  be  removed,  and  so  a  way  made  either 
for  Paganism  or  for  extreme  barbarity  to  enter.  K  desire  of 
weakening  the  hope  of  others  should  turn  us  away  from  the 
com^e  we  have  taken;  how  much  more  the  care  of  preventing 
our  own  fear  withhold  us  from  that  we  are  urged  unto! 
Especially  seeing  that  our  own  fear  we  know,  but  we  are  not 
so  certain  what  hope  the  rites  and  orders  of  our  church  have 
bred  in  the  hearts  of  others. 

For  it  is  no  sufficient  argument  thereof  to  say,  that  in 
maintaining  and  urging  these  ceremonies  none  are  so  clamorous 
as  papists  and  they  whom  papists  suborn  f ;  this  speech  being 
more  hard  to  justify  than  the  former,  and  so  their  proof 

*  "Thus  they  conceiviDg  hope  "after:  considering  also  that  Master 

"  of  having  the  rest  of  their  popery  '*  Bucer  noteth«  that  where  these 

"  in  the  end,  it  causeth  them  to  he  **  things  have  been  left,  there  popery 

"  more  frozen  in  their  wickedness,  "  hath  returned ;  but  on  the  other 

"  &c.    For  not  the  cause  but  the  "  part,  in  places  which  have  been 

"  occasion  also  ought  to  be  taken  "  cleansed  of  these  dregs,  it  hath 

"  away,  &c.   Although  let  the  reader  "  not  been  seen  that  it  hath  had  any 

"judge,  whether  they  have  cause  "entrance."    T.C.  lib.  iii.  p.  179. 

"  given  to  hope,  that  the  tail  of  [and  i.  52.] 

"  popery  yet  remaining,  they  shall  f  [T.  C.  i.  53.  iii.  i8o.l 
"  the  easilier  hale  in  the  whole  body 
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more  doubtfiil  than  the  thing  itself  which  they  prove.     He  book  iv. 
that  were  certain  that  this  is  true,  must  have  marked  who ' 


thej  be  that  speak  for  ceremonies ;  he  must  have  noted  who 
amongst  them  doth  speak  oftenest,  or  is  most  earnest ;  he  must 
have  been  both  acquainted  thoroughly  with  the  religion  of 
such,  and  also  privy  what  conferences  or  compacts  are  passed 
in  secret  between  them  and  others;  which  kinds  of  notice 
are  not  wont  to  be  vulgar  and  common.  Yet  they  which 
allege  this  would  have  it  taken  as  a  thing  that  needeth  no 
proof,  a  thing  which  all  men  know  and  see. 

And  if  so  be  it  were  granted  them  as  true,  what  gain 
they  by  it?  Sundry  of  them  that  be  popish  are  eager  in 
maintenance  of  ceremonies.  Is  it  so  strange  a  matter  to 
find  a  good  thing  furthered  by  ill  men  of  a  sinister  intent 
and  purpose,  whose  forwardness  is  not  therefore  a  bridle 
to  such  as  favour  the  same  cause  with  a  better  and  sincerer 
meaning?  They  that  seek,  as  they  say,  the  removing  of 
all  popish  orders  out  of  the  Church,  and  reckon  the  state 
of  Bishops  in  the  number  of  those  orders,  do  (I  doubt  not) 
presume  that  the  cause  which  they  prosecute  is  holy.  Not- 
withstanding it  is  their  own  ingenuous  acknowledgment,  that 
even  this  very  cause,  which  they  term  so  often  by  an  excel- 
lency, ''The  Lord^s  cause,''  is  "(/ratisnma,  most  acceptable, 
unto  some  which  hope  for,  prey  and  spoil  by  it,  and  that 
our  age  hath  store  of  such,  and  that  such  are  the  very 
sectaries  of  Dionysius  the  famous  atheist*.''  Now  if 
hereupon  we  should  upbraid  them  with  irreligious,  as  they  do 
us  with  superstitious  favourers ;  if  we  should  follow  them  in 
their  own  kind  of  pleading,  and  say,  that  the  most  clamorous 
for  this  pretended  reformation  are  either  atheists,  or  else 
proctors  suborned  by  atheists ;  the  answer  which  herein  they 
would  make  imto  us,  let  them  apply  unto  themselves,  and 
there  an  end.  For  they  must  not  forbid  us  to  presume  our 
cause  in  defence  of  our  church  orders  to  be  as  good  as  theirs 
i^gainst  them,  till  the  contrary  be  made  manifest  to  the 
world. 

X.   In  the  meanwhile  sorry  we  are  that  any  good  and  The  grief 
godly  mind  should  be  grieved  f  with  that  which  is  done.    But  ^J lj|iy  ^ 

♦  Eccles.  Disc.  f.04.  [p.  137.]         •'There   be  numbers  which  have 
t  T.  C.  1.  iii.  p.  180.  [and  i.  53.]    '*  Antichristianity  in  such  detesta- 
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BOOK  IT.  to  remedy  their  grief  lieth  not  so  much  in  ns  as  in  themselves, 
ch.  X.  X     ipj^gy  ^Q  j^Q^  vnak  to  be  made  glad  with  the  hurt  of  the 


brethren     Chujch  :    and  to  remove   all  out  of  the   Church  whereat 

conceiYe  in 

regard  of    thej  shew  themsdvcs  to  be  sorrowful^  would  be^  as  we  are 
T^^Z  persuaded,  hurtful  if  not  pernicious  thereunto.     TiU  they  be 
we  have     able  to  persuade  the  contrary,  they  must  and  will  I  doubt 
¥Kth  the     ^^t  find  out  some  other  good  means  to  cheer  up  themselves, 
ehnrch  of    Amongst  which  means  the  example  of  Geneva  may  serve  for 
one.     Have  not  they  the  old  popish  custom  of  using  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  in  Baptism  ?  the  old  popish  custom  of 
administering  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  holy  Eucharist 
with  wafar-cakes  ?   These  things  the  godly  there  can  digest. 
Wherefore  should  not  the  godly  here  learn  to  do  the  like  both 
in  them  and  in  the  rest  of  the  like  nature?   Some  further 
mean  peradventure  it  might  be  to  assuage  their  grief,  if  so  be 
they  did  consider  the  revenge  they  take  on  them  which  have 
been,  as  they  interpret  it,  the  workers  of  their  continuance 
in  so  great  grief  so  long.     For  if  the  maintenance  of  cere- 
monies be  a  corrosive  to  such  as  oppugn  them,  undoubtedly 
to  such  as  maintain  them  it  can  be  no  great  pleasure,  when 
lihey  behold  how  that  which  they  reverence  is  oppugned. 
And  therefore  they  that  judge  themselves  martyrs  when  they 
are  grieved,  should  think  withal  what  they  are  whom  they 
grieve.     For  we  are  still  to  put  them  in  mind  that  the  cause 
doth  make  no  difference;   for  that  it  must  be  presumed  as 
good  at  the  least  on  our  part  as  on  theirs,  till  it  be  in  the  end 
decided  who  have  stood  for  truth  and  who  for  error.     So  that 
till  then  the  most  effectual  medicine  and  withal  the  most 
sound  to  eas€^  their  grief,  must  not  be  (in  our  opinion)  the 
taking  away  of  those  things  whereat  they  are  grieved,  but  the 
altering  of  that  persuasion  which  they  have  concerning  the 
same. 

[2J\  For  this  we  therefore  both  pray  and  labour ;  the  more 
because  we  are  also  persuaded,  that  it  is  but  conceit  in  them 
to  think,  that  those  Bomish  ceremonies  whereof  we  have 
hitherto  spoken,  are  like  leprous  clothes,  infectious  unto  the 


tion,  that  they  cannot  without  ''they  seem  to  be  when  they  are  thus 

grief  of  mind  behold  them."  And  **  martyred  in  their  minds,  for  cere- 

afterwards,  "  such  godly  brethren  "  monies  which  (to  speak  the  beat 

**  are  not  easily  to  be  grieved,  which  ^  of  them)  are  unprofitable." 
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Churchy  or  like  soft  and  gentle  poisons  *,  the  venom  whereof  ^^^  j^ 
being  insensibly  pemicioiis,  worketh  deaths  and  yet  is  never  <^»-3* 
felt  working.  Thus  they  say :  but  because  they  say  it  only, 
and  the  world  hath  not  as  yet  had  so  g^eat  experience  of  their 
art  in  curing  the  diseases  of  the  Church,  that  the  bare  authority 
of  their  word  should  persuade  in  a  cause  so  weighiy,  they 
may  not  think  much  if  it  be  required  at  their  hands  to  shew, 
first,  by  what  means  so  deadly  infection  can  grow  &om  simili- 
tude between  us  and  the  church  of  Rome  in  these  things 
indifferent :  secondly,  for  that  it  were  infinite  if  the  Church 
should  provide  against  every  such  evil  as  may  come  to  pass, 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  they  shew  possibility  of  dangerous 
event,  unless  there  appear  some  likelihood  also  of  the  same  to 
follow  in  us,  except  we  prevent  it.  Nor  is  this  enough,  unless 
it  be  moreover  made  plain,  that  there  is  no  good  and  sufficient 
way  of  prevention,  but  by  evacuating  clean,  and  by  emptying 
the  Church  of  every  such  rite  and  ceremony,  as  is  presently 
called  in  question.  Till  this  be  done,  their  good  affection 
towards  the  safety  of  the  Church  is  acceptable,  but  the  way 
they  preecribe  us  to  preserve  it  by  must  rest  in  suspense. 

[3.]  And  lest  hereat  they  take  occasion  to  turn  upon  us  the 
speech  of  the  prophet  Jeremy  used  against  Babylon,  '^  Behold 
''  we  have  done  our  endeavour  to  cure  the  diseases  of  Babylon, 
'^  but  she  through  her  wilfiilness  doth  rest  uncured f ;"  let 
them  consider  into  what  straits  the  Church  might  drive  itself 
in  being  guided  by  this  their  counsel.  Their  axiom  is,  that 
the  sound  believing  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  may  not  be  like 
heretical  churches  in  any  of  those  indifferent  things,  which 
men  make  choice  of,  and  do  not  take  by  prescript  appoint- 
ment of  the  word  of  God.  In  the  word  of  God  the  use  of 
bread  is  prescribed,  as  a  thing  without  which  the  Eucharist 
may  not  be  celebrated ;  but  as  for  the  kind  of  bread  it  is  not 
denied  to  be  a  thing  indifferent.  Being  indifferent  of  itself, 
we  are  by  this  axiom  of  theirs  to  avoid  the  use  of  unleavened 
bread  in  that  sacrament,  because  such  bread  the  church  of 
Rome  being  heretical  useth.  But  doth  not  the  sel&ame 
axiom  bar  us  even  from  leaveQ0d  bread  also,  which  the  church 

*  "  Although  the  corruptions  in    *'  consume  by  little  and  little."  T.C. 
/'them  strike  not  straight  to  the    lib. iii.  p.  171.] 
*'  heart,  yet  as  gentle  poisons  they        f  Jer.  li.  9. 
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BOOK  lY,  of  the  GrecianB  nseth ;  the  opinions  whereof  are  in  a  number 
— '. — ^li-  of  things  the  same  for  which  we  condemn  the  chnrch  of  Bome^ 
and  in  some  things  erroneous  where  the  church  of  Borne  is 
acknowledged  to  be  soimd ;  as  namely^  in  the  article  about 
proceeding  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  And  lest  here  they  should 
say  that  because  the  Greek  church  is  farther  off^  and  the 
church  of  Rome  nearer,  we  are  in  that  respect  rather  to  use 
that  which  the  church  of  Rome  useth  not :  let  them  imagine 
a  reformed  church  in  the  city  of  Yenice,  where  a  Greek 
church  and  a  popish  both  are.  And  when  both  these  are 
equaUy  near  let  them  consider  what  the  third  shall  do.  With- 
out either  leavened  or  unleavened  bread,  it  can  have  no  sacra- 
ment ;  the  word  of  God  doth  tie  it  to  neither ;  and  their  axiom 
doth  exclude  it  from  both.  If  this  constrain  them,  as  it  must, 
to  grant  that  their  axiom  is  not  to  take  any  place  save  in  those 
things  only  where  the  Church  hath  larger  scope ;  it  resteth 
that  they  search  out  some  stronger  reason  than  they  have  as 
yet  alleged ;  otherwise  they  constrain  not  us  to  think  that  the 
Church  is  tied  unto  any  such  rule  or  axiom,  no  not  then  when 
she  hath  the  widest  field  to  walk  in,  and  the  greatest  store  of 
choice. 
Their  ex-  XI.  Against  such  ceremonies  generally  as  are  the  same  in 
against  the  church  of  England  and  of  Rome,  we  see  what  hath  been 
such  cere-   hitherto  alle&:ed.     Albeit  therefore  we  do  not  find  the  one 

monies  as  , 

we  haye     chuTch^s  having  of  such  things  to  be  sufficient  cause  why  the 

from^^     other  should  not  have  them  :   nevertheless,  in  case  it  may  be 

church  of   proved,  that  amongst  the  number  of  rites  and  orders  common 

churohhav-  "^*^  both,  there  are  particulars,  the  use  whereof  is  utterly 

ing  taken    unlawful  in  regard  of  some  special  bad  and  noisome  quality ; 

the  Jews,    there  is  no  doubt  but  we  ought  to  relinquish  such  rites  and 

orders,  what  freedom  soever  we  have  to  retain  the  other  still. 

As  therefore  we  have  heard  their  general  exception  against 

all  those  things,  which  being  not  commanded  in  the  word  of 

God,  were  first  received  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  from 

thence  have  been  derived  into  ours ;   so  it  followeth  that  now 

we  proceed  unto  certain  kinds  of  them,  as  being  excepted 

against  not  only  for  that  they  are  in  the  church  of  Rome,  but 

are  besides  either  Jewish,  or  abused  unto  idolatry,  and  so 

grown  scandalous. 

[2.]  The  church  of  Rome,  they  say,  being  ashamed  of  the 
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simplicity  of  the  gospel^  did  almost  out  of  all  religions  take  book  iv 
whatsoever  had  any  fair  and  gorgeous  show  *,  borrowing  in  — ^— ^ 
that  respect  £rom  the  Jews  sundry  of  their  abolished  cere- 
monies. Thus  by  foolish  and  ridiculous  imitation^  all  their 
massing  furniture  almost  they  took  from  the  Law^  lest  having 
an  altar  and  a  priest^  they  should  want  vestments  for  their 
stage  t;  so  that  whatsoever  we  have  in  common  with  the 
church  of  Rome^  if  the  same  be  of  this  kind  we  ought  to 
remove  it.  '^  Constantine  the  emperor  speaking  of  the  keep- 
ing of  the  feast  of  Easter^  saith^ '  That  it  is  an  unworthy 
thing  to  have  any  thing  common  with  that  most  spiteful 
company  of  the  Jews  %/  And  a  little  afber  he  saith^  ^  That 
it  is  most  absurd  and  against  reason,  that  the  Jews  should 
vaunt  and  glory  that  the  Christians  could  not  keep  those 
things  without  their  doctrine/  And  in  another  place  it  is 
"  said  after  this  sort ;  '  It  is  convenient  so  to  order  the  matter, 
''  that  we  have  nothing  common  with  that  nation  §/  The 
''  council  of  Laodicea,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
''  sixth  general  council,  decreed  '  that  the  Christians  should 
'^  not  take  imleavened  bread  of  the  Jews,  or  communicate  with 
"their  impiety  II /'' 

[3.]  For  the  easier  manifestation  of  truth  in  this  point,  two 
things  there  are  which  must  be  considered:  namely,  the 
causes  wherefore  the  Church  should  decline  &om  Jewish 
ceremonies;  and  how  £ar  it  ought  so  to  do.  One  cause  is 
that  the  Jews  were  the  deadliest  and  spitefullest  enemies  of 
Christianity  that  were  in  the  world,  and  in  this  respect  their 
orders  so  far  forth  to  be  shunned,  as  we  have  already  set  down 
in  handling  the  matter  of  heathenish  ceremonies.  For  no 
enemies  being  so  venomous  against  Christ  as  Jews,  they  were 
of  all  other  most  odious,  and  by  that  mean  least  to  be  used  as 
fit  church  patterns  for  imitation.  Another  cause  is  the  solemn 
abrogation  of  the  Jews^  ordinances ;  which  ordinances  for  us 
to  resume,  were  to  check  our  Lord  himself  which  hath  dis- 
annulled them.    But  how  £ar  this  second  cause  doth  extend, 

♦  Eccles.  Di8C.fol.o8.  [in  T.  C.*8  t  [Eccl.  Disc,  ibid.] 

traDsl.  p.  151,3.]  and  T.  C.  Mb.  iii.  t  T.  C.  lib.  i.   p.  132.    [103.] 

p.  181.    "Many  of  these   popish  Euseb.  deVit.  Ck>n8t.  lib. iii.  c.  18. 

**  ceremonies  faulty  by  reason  of  the  §  Socrat.  lib.  i.  c.  9. 

'*  pomp  in  them ;  where  they  should  ||  Tom.  i.  Concil.  Laod.  Can.  38. 

"  oe  agreeable  to  the  simplicity  of  [i.  1503.] 
"  the  gospel  of  Christ  crucified."                                                                       • 
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BOOK  IT.  it  is  not  on  all  sides  fully  agreed  upon.    And  touching  those 

—  things  whereunto  it  reacheth  not,  although  there  be  small 

cause  wherefore  the  Church  should  frame  itself  to  the  Jews' 
example  in  respect  of  their  persons  which  are  most  hatefol; 
yet  Grod  himself  having  been  the  author  of  their  laws,  herein 
they  are  (notwithstanding  the  former  consideration)  still 
worthy  to  be  honoured,  and  to  be  followed  above  othersj  as 
much  as  the  state  of  things  will  bear. 

[4.]  Jewish  ordinances  had  some  things  natural,  and  of  the 
perpetuity  of  those  things  no  man  doubteth.  That  which  was 
positive  we  likewise  know  to  have  been  by  the  coming  of 
Christ  partly  necessary  not  to  be  kept,  and  partly  indifferent 
to  be  kept  or  not.  Of  the  former  kind  circumcision  and 
sacrifice  were.  For  this  point  Stephen  was  accused,  and  the 
evidence  which  his  accusers  brought  against  him  in  judgment 
was,  ''This  man  ceaseth  not  to  speak  blasphemous  words 

against  this  holy  place  and  the  Law,  for  we  have  heard  him 

say  that  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  shall  destroy  this  place,  and 
''  shall  change  the  ordinances  that  Moses  gave  us  *"  True 
it  is  that  this  doctrine  was  then  taught,  which  unbelievers 
condemning  for  blasphemy  did  therein  commit  that  which  they 
did  condemn.  The  Apostles  notwithstanding  from  whom 
Stephen  had  received  it,  did  not  so  teach  the  abrogation,  no 
not  of  those  things  which  were  necessarily  to  cease,  but  that 
even  the  Jews  being  Christian,  might  for  a  time  continue  in 
them.  And  therefore  in  Jerusalem  the  first  Christian  bishop 
not  circumcised  was  Mark ;  and  he  not  bishop  till  the  days  of 
Adrian  the  emperor,  after  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem :  there 
having  been  fift:een  bishops  before  him  which  were  all  of  the 
circumcision  f. 

The  Christian  Jews  did  think  at  the  first  not  only  them- 
selves but  the  Christian  Gentiles  also  bound,  and  that  neees* 
sarily,  to  observe  the  whole  Law.  There  went  forth  certain 
of  the  sect  of  Pharisees  which  did  believe,  and  they  coming 
unto  Antioch,  taught  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Grentiles  to 
be  circumcised,  and  to  keep  the  Law  of  Moses  {.  Whereupon 
there  grew  dissension,  Paul  and  Barnabas  disputing  against 
them.    The  determination  of  the  council  held  at  Jerusalem 

t  Actsvi.  13, 14.  etSa]pit.Se7er.p.i49.ineditFlant 

*  Vide  Niceph.  lib.  iii.  cap.  35.        X  ^ctt  xr. 
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conoeming  this  matter  was  finally  this ;  ''  Touching  the  Gen-  book  iv/ 

"  tiles  which  believe,  we  have  written  and  determined  that '— 

'' thej  observe  no  such  thing  */^  Their  protestation  by 
letters  is,  *^  ForasmUch  as  we  have  heard  that  certain  which 
"  departed  from  us  have  troubled  you  with  words,  and  cum- 
«  bered  your  minds,  saying.  Ye  mnst  be  circumcised  and  keep 
"  the  Law;  know  that  we  gave  them  no  such  commandment  f/^ 
Paul  therefore  continued  still  teaching  the  Gentiles,  not  only 
that  they  were  not  bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  Moses,  but 
that  the  observaticm  of  those  laws  which  were  necessarily 
to  be  abrogated,  was  in  them  altogether  unlawftd.  In  which 
point  his  doctrine  was  misreported,  as  though  he  had  every 
where  preached  this,  not  only  concerning  the  Gentiles,  but 
also  touching  the  Jews.  Wherefore  coming  imto  James  and 
the  rest  of  the  clergy  at  Jerusalem,  they  told  him  plainly  of  it, 
saying,  **  Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many  thousand  Jews  there 
''  are  which  believe,  and  they  are  all  zealous  of  the  Law.  Now 
'^  they  are  informed  of  thee,  that  thou  teachest  all  the  Jews 
''  which  are  amonfi:st  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses,  and  sayest 
»  ^  ^  .ughtTot  to  cbc^d*  «.«.  olild™.,  .rft  J  to 
"  live  after  the  customs  J/'  And  hereupon  they  give  him 
counsel  to  make  it  apparent  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  that  those 
flying  reports  were  imtrue,  and  that  himself^being  a  Jew  kept 
the  Law  even  as  they  did. 

In  some  things  therefore  we  see  the  Apostles  did  teach, 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  conformity  between  the  Christian 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  How  many  things  this  law  of  inconformity 
did  comprehend,  there  is  no  need  we  should  stand  to  examine. 
This  general  is  true,  that  the  Gentiles  were  not  made  conform- 
able unto  the  Jews,  in  that  which  was  necessarily  to  cease  at 
the  coming  of  Christ. 

-  [5.]  Touching  things  positive,  which  might  either  cease  or 
continue  as  occasion  should  require,  the  Apostles  tendering 
the  zeal  of  the  Jews,  thought  it  necessaiy  to  bind  even  the 
Gentiles  for  a  time  to  abstain  as  the  Jews  did,  "  from  things 
"  offered  unto  idols,  from  blood,  from  strangled  §.''  These 
decrees  were  every  where  delivered  unto  the  Gentiles  to  be 
straitly  observed  and  kept||.     In  the  other  matters,  where 

♦  AcU  xxi.  35.        t  Acts  XV.  34.        X  Acts  xxi.  ao.         §  Acts  xv.  a8,  ap. 
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BOOK  IV.  the  Gentiles  were  &ee.  and  the  Jews  in  their  own  opinion  still 

~  tied,  the  Apostles'  doctrine  unto  the  Jew  was,  "  condemn  not 

''the  Gentile/'  unto  the  Gentile,  ''despise  not  the  Jew*. 
The  one  sort  they  warned  to  take  heed,  that  scrupulosity  did 
not  make  them  rigorous,  in  giving  unadvised  sentence  against 
their  brethren  which  were  free ;  the  other,  that  thej  did  not 
become  scandalous,  by  abusing  their  liberty  and  freedom  to 
the  offence  of  their  weak  brethren  which  were  scrupulous. 
From  hence  therefore  two  conclusions  there  are  which  mav 
evidently  be  drawn ;  the  first,  that  whatsoever  conformity  of 
})ositive  laws  the  Apostles  did  bring  in  between  the  churches 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  it  was  in  those  things  only  which  might 
either  cease  or  continue  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  as  occasion 
did  most  require ;  the  second,  that  they  did  not  impose  upon 
the  churches  of  the  Gentiles  any  part  of  the  Jews'  ordinances 
with  bond  of  necessary  and  perpetual  observation,  (as  we  all 
both  by  doctrine  and  practice  acknowledge,)  but  only  in  re^ 
spect  of  the  conveniency  and  fitness  for  the  present  state  of 
the  Church  as  then  it  stood.  The  words  of  the  council's  de^ 
cree  concerning  the  Gentiles  are,  "It  seemed  good  to  the 
"  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  more  burden 
"  saving  only  those  things  of  necessity,  abstinence  from  idol- 
"  offerings,  from  strangled  and  blood,  and  from  fornication  f" 
So  that  in  other  things  positive  which  the  coming  of  Christ 
did  not  necessarily  extinguish  the  Gentiles  were  left  altogether 
free. 

[6.]  Neither  ought  it  to  seem  unreasonable  that  the  Gentiles 
should  necessarily  be  bound  and  tied  to  Jewish  ordinances,  so 
far  forth  as  that  decree  importeth.  For  to  the  Jew,  who  knew 
that  their  difference  from  other  nations  which  were  aliens  and 
strangers  from  God,  did  especially  consist  in  this,  that  Grod's 
people  had  positive  ordinances  given  to  them  of  God  himself, 
it  seemed  marvellous  hard,  that  the  Christian  Gentiles  should 
be  incorporated  into  the  same  commonwealth  with  God's  own 
chosen  people,  and  be  subject  to  no  part  of  his  statutes,  more 
than  only  the  law  of  nature,  which  heathens  count  themselves 
bound  unto.  It  was  an  opinion  constantly  received  amongst 
the  Jews,  that  God  did  deliver  unto  the  sons  of  Noah  seyen 
precepts  :  namely,  first,  to  live  in  some  form  of  regiment  un- 
•  Rom.  xlv.  lo.  t  [Acta  xv.  28.] 
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deF  public  laws;  secondly^  to  serve  and  call  upon  the  name  of  book  it. 

God ;  thirdly,  to  shun  idolatry ;  fourthly,  not  to  suffer  effiision — 

of  blood ;  fifthly,  to  abhor  all  unclean  knowledge  in  the  flesh ; 
sixthly,  to  commit  no  rapine ;  seventhly,  and  finally,  not  to  eat 
of  any  living  creature  whereof  the  blood  was  not  first  let  out  *. 
If  therefore  the  Gentiles  would  be  exempt  from  the  law  of 
Moses,  yet  it  might  seem  hard  they  should  also  cast  off  even 
those  things  positive  which  were  observed  before  Moses,  and 
which  were  not  of  the  same  kind  with  laws  that  were  neces-* 
sarily  to  cease.  And  peradventure  hereupon  the  council  saw 
it  expedient  to  determine,  that  the  Gentiles  should,  according 
unto  the  third,  the  seventh,  and  the  fifth,  of  those  precepts, 
abstain  from  things  sacrificed  unto  idols,  from  strangled  and 
blood,  and  from  fornication.  The  rest  the  Gentiles  did  of 
their  own  accord  observe,  nature  leading  them  thereto. 

[7.]  And  did  not  nature  also  teach  them  to  abstain  from 
fornication  ?  No  doubt  it  did.  Neither  can  we  with  reason 
think,  that  as  the  former  two  are  positive,  so  likewise  this, 
being  meant  as  the  Apostle  doth  otherwise  usually  imderstand 
itf.  But  very  marriage  within  a  number  of  degrees  being  not 
only  by  the  law  of  Moses,  but  also  by  the  law  of  the  sons  of 
Noah  (for  so  they  took  it)  an  unlawftd  discovery  of  naked- 
ness ;  this  discovery  of  nakedness  by  unlawftd  marriages  such 
as  Moses  in  the  law  reckoneth  up:(,  I  think  it  for  mine  own 
part  more  probable  to  have  been  meant  in  the  words  of  that 
canon,  than  fornication  according  unto  the  sense  of  the  law  of 
nature.  Words  must  be  taken  according  to  the  matter  where- 
of they  are  uttered.  The  Apostles  command  to  abstain  from 
blood.  Construe  this  meaning  according  to  the  law  of  nature, 
and  it  will  seem  that  homicide  only  is  forbidden.  But  con- 
strue it  in  reference  to  the  law  of  the  Jews  about  which  the 
question  was,  and  it  shall  easily  appear  to  have  a  dean  other 
sense,  and  in  any  man's  judgment  a  truer,  when  we  expound 
it  of  eating  and  not  of  shedding  blood.  So  if  we  speak  of  for- 
nication, he  that  knoweth  no  law  but  only  the  law  of  nature 
must  needs  make  thereof  a  narrower  construction,  than  he 
which  measureth  the  same  by  a  law,  wherein  sundry  kinds 
even  of  conjugal  copulation  are  prohibited  as  impure,  undeauj 

*  Lib.  qui  Seder  Olam  inscribitur. 
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BOOK  IT.  uohonest.  St.  Paul  himself  doth  tenn  inoe&fttioiis  jnaniage 
— '. 1-  fornication'^.  If  any  do  nther  think  tiiat  the  Chiutian  Gen- 
tiles themselves^  through  the  loose  and  corrupt  custom  oi 
those  times^  took  simple  fornication  for  no  sin,  and  were  in 
that  respect  offensive  unto  believing  Jews,  whi^  by  the  Itsm 
had  been  better  taught ;  our  proposing  of  another  ooiyeeture 
is  unto  theirs  no  prejudice. 

[8.]  Some  things  therefore  we  see  there  were,  whereiii  the 
Gentiles  were  forbidden  to  be  like  unto  the  Jews ;  some 
things  wherein  they  were  commanded  not  to  be  anlfte. 
Again,  some  things  also  there  were,  wherein  no  law  of  God 
did  let  but  that  they  might  be  either  like  or  unlike,  as  occa- 
sion should  require.  And  unto  this  purpose  Leo  aaithtf 
*^  Apostolical  ordinance  (beloved),  knowing  that  our  Ijoid 
"  Jesus  Christ  came  not  into  this  world  to  undo  the  law,  hath 
"  in  such  sort  distinguished  the  mysteries  of  the  Old  Testa- 
'^  ment,  that  certain  of  them  it  hath  chosen  out  to  benefit  evan- 
"  gelical  knowledge  withal,  and  for  that  pmpose  appwil»d 
^'  that  those  things  which  before  were  Jewish  might  now  be 
''  Christian  customs.'^  The  cause  why  the  Apostles  did  thus 
conform  the  Christians  as  much  as  might  be  aooording  to 
the  pattern  of  the  Jews,  was  to  rein  them  in  by  this  mean  the 
more,  and  to  make  them  deave  the  better. 

[9.]  The  Church  of  Christ  hath  had  in  no  one  thing  so  many 
and  so  contrary  occasions  of  dealing  as  about  Judaism :  sonae 
having  thought  the  whole  Jewish  Law  wicked  and  daixuukble 
in  itself ;  some  not  condemning  it  as  the  former  sort  abso- 
Intdy,  have  notwithstanding  judged  it  either  sooner  neces- 
sary to  be  abrogated,  or  further  unlawful  to  be  observed  than 
ia*uth  can  bear;  some  of  scrupulous  simplicity  uiging  perpetnal 
and  universal  observation  of  the  law  of  Moses  necessary, 
as  the  Christian  Jews  at  the  first  in  the  Apostles'  times ; 
some  as  heretics,  holding  the  same  no  less  even  aft^  the 
contrary  determination  set  down  by  consent  of  the  Chon^  at 
Jerusalem;  finally  some  being  herein  resolute  throng  mae 
infidelity,  and  with  open  professed  enmily  against  Christy  as 
unbdUeving  Jews. 

To  control  slanderers  of  the  Law  and  Prophets!,  ^nck  as 
Mareionites  and  Manicbees  were,  the  Church  in  her  liturgies 

*  I  Cor.  V.  I.  t  Leo  in  Jejun.  Mens.  Sept.  Ser.  9.  [vii.  c  i.] 
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hath  intenxnngled  with  readings  out  of  the  New  Teetament  bookiv; 

lessons  taken  out  of  the  Law  and  Prophets;  wherennto  Ter- ll^ 

tullian  alluding,  saith  of  the  Church  of  Christ'^,  '^  It  inter- 
^'  zningleth  with  eyangelical  and  apostolical  writings  the  Law 
''  and  the  Prophets ;  and  from  thence  it  drinketh  in  that 
'^  faith,  which  with  water  it  sealeth,  dotheth  with  the  Spirit, 
'^  nouiisheth  with  the  Eudbarist,  with  martyrdom  settetb 
"  fotward/'  Thejr  would  have  wondered  in  those  times  to 
hear,  that  any  man  being  not  a  favourer  of  haresy  should 
term  this  by  way  of  disdain, ''  mangling  of  the  Gospels  and 
''  Epistlest/' 

[lo.]  They  which  h<mour  the  Law  as  an  image  of  the 
wisdom  of  Ood  himsdf^  are  notwithstanding  to  know  that 
the  same  had  an  end  in  Christ.    But  what  ?    Was  the  Law 
so  abolished  with  Christ,  that  after  his  ascension  the  office  of 
Priests  became  immediately  wicked,  and  the  very  name  hate- 
ful^ as  imp(»rting  the  exercise  of  an  ungodly  function :( ?  No, 
as  long  as  the  glory  of  the  Temple  continued,  and  till  the 
time  of  that  final  desolation  was  accomplished,  the  v^y 
Christian  Jews  did  continue  witi^  their  sacrifices  and  other 
parts  of  legal  service.     That  very  Law  therefore  which  our 
Saviour  was  to  alx^h,  did  not  $o  soon  become  unlawful  to  be 
observed  as  some  imagine ;   nor  was  it  afterwards  unlawful  io 
far,  that  the  very  name  of  Altar,  of  Priest,  of  Sacrifice  itself, 
should  be  banished  out  of  the  world.     For  though  Ood  do 
now  hate  sacrifice,  whether  it  be  heathenish  or  Jewish,  so 
that  we  cannot  have  the  same  things  which  they  had  but  with 
impiety,*  yet  unless  there  be  some  greater  let  than  the  only 
evacuation  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  the  names  th^oasdves  may 
(I  hope)  be  retained  without  sin,  in  respect  of  that  proportion 
which  things  established  by  our  Saviour  have  unto  them 
which  by  him  are  abrogated.     And  so  throughout  all  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  Fathers  we  see  that  the  words*  which 


*  Tertnll.  de  Prsescript.  advers. 
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"that  the  office  and  function  of 
"priests  was  after  our  Saviour 
"  Christ's  ascension  naught  and 
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"  otherwise  taken  than  in  the  evil 
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BOOK  IT.  were  do  continue ;  the  only  difTerence  is^  that  whereas 
^^  ^' "'  hefore  they  had  a  literal^  they  now  have  a  metaphorical  use, 
and  are  as  so  many  notes  of  remembrance  nnto  ns^  that  what 
they  did  signify  in  the  letter  is  accompUshed  in  the  ianth. 
And  as  no  man  can  deprive  the  Church  of  this  liberty, 
to  use  names  whereunto  the  Law  was  accustomed^  so  neither 
are  we  generally  forbidden  the  use  of  things  which  the  Law 
hath ;  though  it  neither  command  us  any  particular  rite^  as  it 
did  the  Jews  a  number,  and  the  weightiest  which  it  did  com- 
mand them  are  unto  us  in  the  Gt>spel  prohibited. 

[ii.]  Touching  such  as  through  simplicity  of  erroF  did 
urge  universal  and  perpetual  observation  of  the  Law  of 
Moses  at  the  first,  we  have  spoken  already.  Against  Jewish 
heretics  and  felse  apostles  teaching  afterwards  the  selfsame, 
St.  Paul  in  every  epistle  commonly  either  disputeth  or  giveth 
warning.  Jews  that  were  zealous  for  the  Law,  but  withal 
infidels  in  respect  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  most  spiteful  enemies,  did  while  they  flourished  no 
less  persecute  the  Church  than  heathens.  After  their  estate 
was  overthrown,  they  were  not  that  way  so  much  to  be  feared. 
Howbeit,  because  they  had  their  synagogues  in  every  fiunous 
city  almost  throughout  the  world,  and  by  that  means  great 
opportunity  to  withdraw  from  the  Christian  faith,  which  to 
do  they  spared  no  labour;  this  gave  the  church  occasion  to 
make  sundry  laws  against  them.  As  in  the  council  of  Laodicea^ 
The  festival  presents  which  Jews  or  heretics  used  to  send 
must  not  be  received,  nor  holidays  solemnized  in  their 
company.^'  Again,  "from  the  Jews  men  ought  not  to  re- 
"  ceive  their  unleavened,  nor  to  communicate  with  their 
"  impieties.^'  Which  council  was  afterwards  indeed  con- 
firmed by  the  sixth  general  council.  But  what  was  the  true 
sense  or  meaning  both  of  the  one  and  the  other?  Were 
Christians  here  forbidden  to  communicate  in  unleavened  bread 
because  the  Jews  did  so  being  enemies  of  the  Church  f? 
He  which  attentively  shall  weigh  the  words  will  suspect,  that 
they  rather  forbid  communion  with  Jews,  than  imitation  of 
them :  much  more,  if  with  these  two  decrees  be  compared  a 
third  in  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  "  Let  no  man  either 

♦  Cone.  Laod.  Can.  37, 38.    T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  132.  [103.] 
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'^  of  the  clergy  or  laity  eat  the  tmleavened  of  the  Jews,  nor  book  iy. 
'^  enter  into  any  familiarity  with  them,  nor  send  for  them  — ' 
*'  in  sickness,  nor  take  physic  at  their  hands,  nor  as  much 
'^  as  go  into  the  bath  with  them.  K  any  do  otherwise  being  a 
'^  clergyman,  let  him  be  deposed;   if  being  a  lay  person,  let 
''  excommunication  be  his  punishment^/' 

[i2.]  If  these  canons  were  any  argxunent,  that  they  which 

made   them  did   utterly   condemn   similitude   between   the 

Christians  and  Jews  in  things  indifferent  appertaining  unto 

religion,  either  because  the  Jews  were  enemies  unto  the 

Church,  or  else  for  that  their  ceremonies  were  abrogated; 

these  reasons  had  been  as  strong  and  effectual  against  their 

keeping  the  feast  of  Easter  on  the  same  day  the  Jews  kept 

theirs,  and  not  according  to  the  custom  of  the  West  church. 

For  so  they  did  from  the  first  beginning  till  Constantine's 

time.     For  in  these  two  things  the  East  and  West  churches 

did  interchangeably  both  confront  the  Jews  and  concur  with 

them :  the  West  church  using  unleayened  bread,  as  the  Jews 

in  their  passover  did,  but  differing  from  them  in  the  day 

whereon  they  kept  the  feast  of  Easter;   contrariwise  the 

East  church  celebrating  the  feast  of  Easter  on  the  same  day 

with  the  Jews,  but  not  using  the  same  kind  of  bread  which 

they  did.    Now  if  so  be  the  East  church  in  using  leavened 

bread  had  done  ill,  either  for  that  the  Jews  were  enemies 

to  the  Church,  or  because  Jewish  ceremonies  were  abrogated ; 

how  should  we  think  but  that  Victor  the  bishop  of  Rome 

(whom  all  judicious  men  do  in  that  behalf  disallow)  did 

well  to  be  so  vehement  and  fierce  in  drawing  them  to  the 

like  dissimilitude  for  the  feast  of  Easter  t  ?  Again,  if  the 

West  churches  had  in  either  of  those  two  respects  affected 

dissimilitude  with  the   Jews  in  the  feast  of  Easter,  what 

reason  had  they  to  draw  the  Eastern  church  herein  unto  them, 

which  reason  did  not  enforce  them  to  frame  themselves  unto 

it  in  the  ceremony  of  leavened  bread?   Difference  in  rites 

should  breed  no  controversy  between  one  church  and  another ; 

but  if  controversy  be  once  bred,  it  must  be  ended.     The 

feast  of  Easter  being  therefore  litigious  in  the  days  of  Con- 

stantine,  who  honoured  of  all  other  churches  most  the  church 

of  Borne,  which  church  was  the  mother  from  whose  breasts 

*  Cone.  CoiMtantinop.  vi.  cap.  x  i .  t  [Euseb.  v.  34*] 


390    Of  Constantine^i  Ofpmion  about  the  Fa$ekal  Question, 

BOOKiY.  be  had  drawn  that  food  which  gave  him  nomishment  to 

eternal  life ;  rath  agreement  was  necessary^and  yet  impoesSde 

nnlesB  the  one  part  were  yielded  nnto ;  his  desire  was  that  of 
the  two  the  Eastern  chnrch  shonid  rather  yield.  And  to  thk 
end  he  nseth  sundry  perBuasive  speeches. 

When  Stephen  the  Bishop  of  Bome  going  about  to  shew 
what  the  Catholic  Chnrch  should  do,  had  all^ped  what  the 
heretics  themselves  did,  namely,  that  they  reoeiyed  sadi  as 
came  nnto  them,  and  offisred  not  to  baptize  them  anew; 
St.  Cyprian  being  of  a  contrary  mind  to  him  about  the  matter 
at  that  time  in  question,  which  was, ''  Whether  heretics  con- 
'^  verted  ought  to  be  rebaptized,  yea  or  no  ?''  answered  the 
allegation  of  Pope  Stephen  with  exceeding  great  stomach, 
saying,  "  To  this  degree  of  wretchedness  the  chnrdi  of  God 
''  and  Spouse  of  Christ  is  now  come,  that  her  ways  she  frameth 
'^  to  the  example  of  heretics ;  that  to  celebrate  the  SaGramraits 
'^  which  heavenly  instruction  hath  delivered,  light  itself  doth 
*'  borrow  from  darkness,  and  Christians  do  that  which  An« 
"  tichrists  do*/' 

Now  albeit  Constantine  have  done  that  to  further  a  better 
cause,  which  Cyprian  did  to  oountenanoe  a  worse,  namely 
the  rebaptization  of  heretics,  and  have  taken  advantage  at  the 
odiousness  of  the  Jews,  as  Cjrprian  of  heretics,  because  the 
Eastern  church  kept  their  feast  of  Easter  always  the  four- 
te^ith  day  of  the  month,  as  the  Jews  did,  what  day  of  the 
week  soever  it  fell;  or  howsoever  Constantine  £d  take 
ocoasion  in  the  handling  of  that  cause  to  say, ''  It  is  unworthy 
"  to  have  any  thing  common  with  that  spiteM  nation  of  the 
''  Jews  t :''  shall  every  motive  argument  used  in  such  kind 

*  Cypr.  ad  Pbmp.  cent.  Stephan.  ^  Lngduni  in  VicCoran  per  epi* 

[£p.  74.  §  a.]  "  atokm    mviter    ioTectus    «•!.*' 

T  Socrat.  Ecclesiast.  Hi8t.Hb.y.  Enaeb.  de  vita  CoostanL  lib.  iii. 

c.  aa.    "Pltsriqtte  in  Aaia  minora  eap.  18.  '*  Quid  pneatabiliua,  qnidve 

"  antiquitua  14  die   menaia^  nuUa  "  auguatiua  eise  poteiati  quam  at 

'*  ratione  diei  Sabbati  habita,  hoc  "  boc  festum,  per  quod  apem  im- 

"  featum  obaervarunt.    Quod  dum  **  mortalttatia  nobis  oatentalam  ha- 

"  facieban^  cum  aliia,  qui  aliom  »•  **  bemus,  uno  modo  at  ratiooa  i^md 

tionem  in  eodem   festo  agendo  "  omnea  integre  sincereque  obaer- 

sequebantur,  usque  eo  nequaquam  *'  varetur  ?    Ac   piimum   omnium 

disaenserunl^  quoad  Victor  epi-  ''indignnm    plane    ridebatur,    ut 

"  seopua  Romanus,  supra  modum  "  ritum  et  consuetudinem  imitantes 

iracundia  inflammatua,  omnes  in  "  Judaeorum   (qui,   quoniam   auas 

Aaia  qui  arant  r^anrtiptirKaidticd*  "  ipaorum  manua  immani  aoalera 

n^roi  appellati  ezcommunicaverit.  "  poUuenint,  merito,  ut    aceleatos 

Ob  qu€Na  factum  Ireniauaepiscopua  ''decet»  csbco  animorum  enora  ta- 
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of  oonferences  be  made  a  rule  for  othenr  still  to  conclude  the  book  it. 
like  by,  concerning  all  things  of  like  nature,  when  as  probable  — '• — ^-^ 
inducements  may  lead  them  to  the  contrary  ?  Let  both  this 
and  other  allegations  suitable  unto  it  cease  to  bark  any  longer 
idly  against  that  truth,  the  oouise  and  passage  whereof  it  is 
not  ui  them  to  hindw. 

Xn.  Sut  the  weightiest  exception,  and  of  all  the  most  Their  ex- 
worthy  to  be  respected,  is  against  such  kind  of  ceremoni*,  tg^ 
as  have  been  so  grossly  and  shamefolly  abused  in  the  church  such  cere- 
of  Home,  that  where  they  remain  they  are  scandalous,  yea,  haye  be^ 
they  cannot  choose  but  be  stumblingblocks  and  grievous  causes  *^^'^  ^^ 
of  olSenoe.    Gonceming  this  point  therefore  we  are  first  to  of  B5me, 
note,  what  properly  it  is  to  be  scandalous  or  offensive ;  secondly,  "*.^  t^that 
what  kind  of  ceremonies  are  such ;  and  thirdly,  when  they  respect  to 
are  necessarily  for  remedy  thereof  to  be  taken  away,  and  ^;^|^ 
when  not. 

[2.]  The  common  conceit  of  the  vulgar  sprt  is,  whensoever 
they  see  any  thing  which  they  mislike  and  are  angry  at,  to 
think  that  every  such  thing  is  scandalous,  and  that  themselves 
in  this  case  are  the  men  concerning  whom  our  Saviour  spake 
in  so  fearful  manner,  saying,  '^  whosoever  shall  scandalize  or 
'*  offend  any  one  of  these  little  ones  which  believe  in  me'^* 
(that  18,  as  they  construe  it,  whosoever  shall  anger  the  meanest 
and  simplest  artisan  which  carrieth  a  good  mind,  by  not 
removing  out  of  the  Church  such  rites  and  ceremonies  as 
displease  him), '' better  he  were  drowned  in  the  bottom  of  the 
'^  sea.'^  But  hard  were  the  case  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
if-  this  were  to  scandalize.  Men  are  scandalized  when  they 
are  moved,  led,  and  provoked  unto  sin.  At  g^ood  things  evil 
men  may  take  occasion  to  do  evil ;  and  so  Christ  himself  was 
a  rock  of  offence  in  Israel  f,  they  taking  occasion  at  his  poor 
estate  and  at  the  ignominy  of  his  cross,  to  think  him  unworthy 
the  name  of  that  great  and  glorious  Messias,  whom  the 
Prophets  describe  in  such  ample  and  stately  terms.  But  that 
which  we  therefore  term  offensive  because  it  inviteth  men  to 

**  neator  irretiti)  istud  festum  sane-  **  celebrationem  ad  posterormn  se- 

"  tusimum  ageremus.    In    nostra  "  culonim  memoriaiD  propagemus. 

*'  enim  situm  est  potestate^  ut,  illo-  "  Nihil  igitur  sit  nobis  cum  Judse- 

"  mm  more  rejecto,  veriore  ac  magis  *'  omm  turba,  omnium  odiosa  maz« 

**  sincero   institute  (quod    (juidem  *'  ime." 

*'  usque  a  prima  passionis  die  bac-  *  Matt,  xviii.  6.* 

"  tenus    vecolttiBUu)    hojos    Ueld  t  i  Pet.  ii.  8. 
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BOOK  IT.  offend^  and  by  a  dumb  kind  of  provocation  encourageth,  moYeth, 

— '■ ^  or  any  way  leadeth  unto  sin^  must  of  necessity  be  acknowledged 

actively  scandalous. 

Now  some  things  are  so  even  by  their  very  essence  and 
nature^  so  that  wheresoever  they  are  found  they  are  not  neitha' 
can  be  without  this  force  of  provocation  unto  evil;  of  which 
kind  all  examples  of  sin  and  wickedness  are.  Thus  David  was 
sctrndalous  in  that  bloody  act  whereby  he  caused  the  enemies 
of  Grod  to  be  blasphemous  * :  thus  the  whole  state  of  Israel 
scandalous^  when  their  public  disorders  caused  the  name  of  Grod 
to  be  ill-spoken  of  amongst  the  nations  f.  It  is  of  this  kind  that 
TertuUian  meaneth :  "  Offence  or  scandal,  if  I  be  not  deceived 
(saith  he),  is,  when  the  example  not  of  a  good  but  of  an  evil 
thing  doth  set  men  forward  unto  sin.  Good  things  can 
scandahze  none  save  only  evil  minds :"  good  things  have 
no  scandalizing  nature  in  them. 

[3.]  Yet  that  which  is  of  its  own  nature  either  good  or  at 
least  not  evil,  may  by  some  accident  become  scandalous  at 
certain  times  and  in  certain  places  and  to  certain  men ;  the 
open  use  thereof  nevertheless  being  otherwise  without  danger. 
The  very  nature  of  some  rites  and  ceremonies  therefore  is 
scandalous,  as  it  was  in  a  number  of  those  which  the  Mani- 
chees  did  use,  and  is  in  all  such  as  the  law  of  Grod  doth  forbid. 
Some  are  offensive  only  through  the  agreement  of  men  to  use 
them  unto  evil,  and  not  else ;  as  the  most  of  those  things  in- 
different which  the  heathens  did  to  the  service  of  their  fidse 
gods,  which  another,  in  heart  condemning  their  idolatry,  oould 
not  do  with  them  in  show  and  token  of  approbation  without 
being  guilty  of  scandal  given.  Ceremonies  of  this  kind  are 
either  devised  at  the  first  unto  evil,  as  the  Eunomian  heretics 
in  dishonour  of  the  blessed  Trinity  brought  in  the  laying  on 
of  water  but  once,  to  cross  the  custom  of  the  church  which 
in  baptism  did  it  thrice ;  or  else  having  had  a  profitable  use 
they  are  afterwards  interpreted  and  wrested  to  the  contrary, 
as  those  heretics  which  held  the  Trinity  to  be  three  distinct 
not  persons  but  natures,  abused  the  ceremony  of  three  times 
laying  on  water  in  baptism  unto  the  strengthening  of  their 
heresy.      The  element  of  water  is  in  baptism  necessary; 

*  2  Sam.  zii.  14. 
t  Rom.  ii.  34;  Ezek.  zxxyi.  20;  TertuU.  lib.de  Virgin.  VelBnd.[c.iii.] 
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once  to  lay  it  on  or  twice  is  indifferent.     For  which  cause  book  iv. 

Gregory  making  mention  thereof  saith "^^  "To  dive  an  infant ^ 

**  either  thrice  or  but  once  in  baptism^  can  be  no  way  a  thing 
reprovable;  seeing  that  both  in  three  times  washing  the 
Trinity  of  persons^  and  in  one  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead  may 
be  sig^nified/^  So  that  of  these  two  ceremonies  neither  being 
hurtful  in  itself^  both  may  serve  unto  good  purpose ;  yet  one 
was  devised^  and  the  other  converted^  unto  evil. 

[4.]  Now  whereas  in  the  church  of  Bome  certain  ceremo- 
nies are  said  to  have  been  shamefally  abused  unto  evil^  as  the 
ceremony  of  crossing  at  baptism^  of  kneeling  at  the  eucharist^ 
of  using  wafer-cakes^  and  such  like;  the  question  is^  whe- 
ther for  remedy  of  that  evil  wherein  such  ceremonies  have 
been  scandalous^  and  perhaps  may  be  still  unto  some  even 
amongst  ourselves^  whom  the  presence  and  sight  of  them  may 
confirm  in  that  former  error  whereto  they  served  in  times  past, 
they  are  of  necessity  to  be  removed.  Are  these,  or  any  other 
ceremonies  we  have  common  with  the  church  of  Bome,  scan- 
dalous and  wicked  in  their  very  nature  7  This  no  man  object- 
eth.  Are  any  such  as  have  been  polluted  from  their  very 
birth,  and  instituted  even  at  the  first  unto  thai  iliin^  whir^h  is 
evil  ?  That  which  hath  been  ordained  impiously  at  the  first, 
may  wear  out  that  impiety  in  tract  of  time ;  and  then  what 
doth  let  but  that  the  use  thereof  may  stand  without  offence  7 
The  names  of  our  months  and  of  our  days  we  are  not  ignorant 
from  whence  they  came,  and  with  what  dishonour  unto  Ood 
they  are  said  to  have  been  devised  at  the  firstf.  What  could 
be  spoken  against  any  thing  more  effectual  to  stir  hatred,  than 
that  which  sometime  the  ancient  Fathers  in  this  case  speak  ? 
Yet  those  veiy  names  are  at  this  day  in  use  throughout  Christ- 

*  Epist.  ad  Leandrum  Hisp.  [lib.  "  reditur,  indec^ue  [/.  eoque]  nmus 

i.  ep.  43.]  "  hebdomada  inchoatur  [I.  semper 

t  r^^useb.  Emis.]     Horn.  xi.  de  "  orditur.]     His  oomina  a  planetis 

PascE.  [p.  566.  par.  i.  t.  y.  Biblioth.  "  Gentilitas  indidit,  habere  se  ere- 

Patr.  ColoD.]  '*  Idololatris  consue-  "  dens  a  Sole  spiritum,  a  Luna  cor- 

"  tudo  in  tantum  homines  occseca-  "  pus,  a  Marts  sanffuinem,  a  Mercu- 

"  verat,    ut    Solis,    Lunae,    Martis  "  rio  ingenium  et  linguam,  a  Jove 

"  atque   Mercurii,   Jovis,  Veneris,  "  temperantiam,  a  Venere  volupta- 

«  Satumi,  et  diversis  elementorum  "  tern,  a  Saturno  tarditatem."  Isid. 

"  ac  dasmonum  appellationibus  dies  Hist.  lib.  v.  Etymol.  cap.  30.  [p. 

"  vocitarent,  et  luci  tenebrarum  no-  938,  ed.  Gothofred.J    "  Dies  dicti  a 

*'  men  imponerent."    Beda  de  Ra-  "  diis,  quorum  nomma  Romani  qui- 

tion.  Temp.  cap.  4.  [6.]    «  Octa-  ''  busdam  sideribus  sacravecunt.^' 
*'  TUB  dies  idem  primus  est,  ad  quem 
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BOOK  IV.  endom  without  hurt  or  scancbJ  to  any.     Clear  and  manifest 

— '■ '—  it  is,  that  things  devised  by  heretics,  yea,  devised  of  a  veiy 

heretical  purpose  even  against  religion,  and  at  their  first  de- 
vising worthy  to  have  been  withstood,  may  in  time  grow  meet 
to  be  kept;  as  that  custom,  the  inventors  whereof  were  the 
Eunomian  heretics.  So  that  customs  once  established  and 
confirmed  by  long  use,  being  presently  without  harm,  are  not 
in  regard  of  their  coirupt  original  to  be  held  scaadalons. 

[5.]  But  concerning  those  our  ceremonies  which  they  reckon 
for  most  popish,  they  are  not  able  to  avouch,  that  any  of  them 
was  otherwise  instituted  than  unto  good,  yea,  so  used  at  the 
first.  It  followeth  then  that  they  all  axe  such,  as  having 
served  to  good  purpose^  were  afterwards  converted  unto  the 
contraiy.  And  sith  it  is  not  so  much  as  objected  against  us, 
that  we  retain  together  with  them  the  evil  herewith  tliey 
have  been  infected  in  the  church  of  Rome,  I  would  demand 
who  they  are  whom  we  scandalize,  by  using  harmless  things 
unto  that  good  end  for  which  they  were  fint  instituted. 
Amongst  ourselves  that  agree  in  the  approbation  of  this  kind 
of  good  use,  no  man  will  say  that  one  of  us  is  offensive  and 
scandaloiM  uuio  aaother.  As  for  th«  £Rvourei8  of  the  ehurch 
of  Rome,  they  know  how  far  we  herein  differ  and  dissent  £rom 
them;  which  thing  neither  we  conceal,  and  they  by  their 
public  writings  also  profess  daily  how  much  it  grieveth  them  ; 
so  that  of  them  there  will  not  many  rise  up  against  us,  as 
witnesses  unto  the  indictment  of  scandal,  whereby  we  might 
be  condemned  and  cast,  as  having  strengthened  them  in  that 
evil  wherewith  they  pollute  themselves  in  the  use  of  the  same 
ceremonies.  And  concerning  such  as  withstand  the  church 
of  England  herein,  and  bate  it  because  it  doth  not  sufficiently 
seem  to  hate  Rome ;  they  (I  hope)  are  far  enough  from  being 
by  this  mean  drawn  to  any  kind  of  popish  error.  The  multi- 
tude therefore  of  them,  unto  whom  we  are  scandalous  through 
the  use  of  abused  ceremonies,  is  not  so  apparent,  that  it  can 
justly  be  said  in  general  of  any  one  sort  of  men  or  other,  we 
cause  them  to  offend.  If  it  be  so,  that  now  or  then  some  few 
are  espied,  who,  having  been  accustomed  heretofore  to  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome,  are  not  so  scoured 
of  their  former  rust  as  to  forsake  their  ancient  persuasion 
which  they  have  had,  howsoever  they  frame  themselves  to 
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oatwaid  obedience  of  laws  and  orders :  because  snch  may  mis-  book  iv. 
oonstnie  the  meaning  of  our  ceremonies^  and  so  take  them  as 
though  they  were  in  every  sort  the  same  they  have  been^  shall 
this  be  thought  a  reason  sufficient  whereon  to  conclude  that 
some  law  must  necessarily  be  made  to  abolish  all  such  cere- 
monies? 

[6.]  They  answer^  that  there  is  no  law  of  (Jod  which  doth 
bind  us  to  retain  them.  And  St.  Paul's  rule  is,  that  in  those 
things  from  which  without  hurt  we  may  lawfully  abstain^  we 
should  frame  the  usage  of  our  liberty  with  regard  to  the 
weakness  and  imbecility  of  our  brethren.  Wherefore  unto 
them  which  stood  upon  their  own  defence  saying,  "  All  things 
are  lawfol  unto  me ;'*  he  replieth,  ''  but  all  things  are  not 
expedient  *''  in  regard  of  others.  ^'  All  things  are  clean,  all 
"  meats  are  lawful ;  but  evil  unto  that  man  that  eateth 
'^  offensively.  If  for  thy  meat's  sake  thy  brother  be  grieved, 
'^  thou  walkest  no  longer  according  to  charity.  Destroy  not 
"  him  with  thy  meat  for  whom  Christ  died.  Dissolve  not  for 
'^  food's  sake  the  work  of  God  f.  We  that  are  strong  must 
''  bear  the  imbecility  of  the  impotent,  and  not  please  our- 
''  selves  t/'  It  was  a  weakness  in  the  Christian  Jews,  and 
a  maim  of  judgment  in  them,  that  they  thought  the  Gentiles 
polluted  by  the  eating  of  those  meats  which  themselves  were 
afraid  to  touch  for  fear  of  transgressing  the  law  of  Moses ; 
yea,  bereat  their  hearts  did  so  much  rise,  that  the  Apostle  had 
just  eauae  to  fear,  lest  they  would  rather  forsake  Christianity 
than  endure  any  fellowship  with  such  as  made  no  conscience 
of  that  which  was  unto  them  abominable.  And  for  this  cause 
mention  is  made  of  destrojdng  the  weak  by  meats,  and  of 
dissolving  the  Work  of  Gk>d  §,  which  was  his  Church,  a  part 
of  the  living  stones  whereof  were  believing  Jews.  Now 
those  weak  brethren  before-mentioned  are  said  to  be  as  the 
Jews  were,  and  our  ceremonies  which  have  been  abused  in 
the  church  of  Rome  to  be  as  the  scandalous  meats,  from 
which  the  Gentiles  are  exhorted  to  abstain  in  the  presence  of 
Jews,  for  fear  of  averting  them  from  Christian  faith.  There- 
fore, as  charity  did  bind  them  to  refrain  from  that  for  their 
brethren's  sake,  which  otherwise  was  lawfril  enough  for  them ; 

♦  t  Cor.  vi.  I  J.  X  [Rom.  xv.  i.] 

t  [Rom.  xiv.  15, 30.]  §  Kom.  ziv;  xv.  i. 
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BOOK  lY.  80  it  bindeth  us  for  our  brethren's  sake  likewise  to  abolish 

^  such  ceremonies^  although  we  might  lawfully  else  retain 

them. 

[7.]  But  between  these  two  cases  there  are  great  odds. 
For  neither  are  our  weak  brethren  as  the  Jews^  nor  the 
ceremonies  which  we  use  as  the  meats  which  the  GentQes 
used.  The  Jews  were  known  to  be  generally  weak  in  that 
respect  j  whereas  contrariwise  the  imbecility  of  ours  is  not 
common  unto  so  many^  that  we  can  take  any  such  certain 
notice  of  them.  It  is  a  chance  if  here  and  there  some  one 
be  found;  and  therefore  seeing  we  may  presume  men  com- 
monly otherwise^  there  is  no  necessity  that  our  practice  should 
frame  itself  by  that  which  the  Apostle  doth  prescribe  to  the 
Gentiles. 

Again^  their  use  of  meats  was  not  like  unto  our  of  ceremo- 
nies, that  being  a  matter  of  private  action  in  common  life, 
where  every  man  was  free  to  order  that  which  himself  did ; 
but  this  a  public  constitution  for  the  ordering  of  the  Church : 
and  we  are  not  to  look  that  the  Church  should  change  her 
public  laws  and  ordinances^  made  according  to  that  which  is 
judged  ordinarily  and  commonly  fittest  for  the  whole,  although 
it  chance  that  for  some  particular  men  the  same  be  found 
inconvenient  *  j  especially  when  there  may  be  other  remedy 
also  against  the  sores  of  particular  inconveniences.  In  this 
case  therefore  where  any  private  harm  doth  grow,  we  are  not 
to  reject  instruction,  as  being  an  unmeet  plaister  to  apply 
unto  it ;  neither  can  we  say,  that  he  which  appointeth  teachers 
for  physicians  in  this  kind  of  evil,  is  ''  As  if  a  man  would  set 
"  one  to  watch  a  child  all  day  long  lest  he  should  hurt  him- 
''  self  with  a  knife;  whereas  by  taking  away*the  knife  from 
''  him,  the  danger  is  avoided,  and  the  service  of  the  man 
"  better  employed  f.^'  For  a  knife  may  be  taken  away  from 
a  child,  without  depriving  them  of  the  benefit  thereof  which 
have  years  and  discretion  to  use  it.  But  the  ceremonies 
which  children  do  abuse  if  we  remove  quite  and  dean,  as  it  is 
by  some  required  that  we  should,  then  are  they  not  taken 
from  children  only,  but  from  others  also;  which  is  as  though 
because  children  may  perhaps  hurt  themselves  with  knives, 

*  Vide  Hannenop.  [Httrmenopuli  Promptuarium  Juris.]  lib.i.  tit.  i.  sect.  aS. 

tT.C.lib.iii.p.178.  [156.] 
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we  shotild  conclude^  that  therefore  the  use  of  koiyes  is  to  be  book  it. 

taken  quite  and  clean  even  from  men  also.  '- 

[8.]  Those  particular  ceremonies^  which  they  pretend  to  be 
so  scandalous^  we  shall  in  the  next  Book  have  occasion  more 
thoroughly  to  sifb^  where  other  things  also  traduced  in  the 
public  duties  of  the  Church  whereunto  each  of  these  ap- 
pertaineth^  are  together  with  these  to  be  touched^  and  such 
reasons  to  be  examined  as  have  at  any  time  been  brought 
either  against  the  one  or  the  other.  In  the  meanwhile 
against  the  conveniency  of  curing  such  evils  by  instruction^ 
strange  it  is  that  they  should  object  the  multitude  of  other 
necessary  matters,  wherein  preachers  may  better  bestow 
their  time,  than  in  -giving  men  warning  not  to  abuse  cere- 
monies  *  :  a  wonder  it  is,  that  they  should  object  this, 
which  have  so  many  years  together  troubled  the  Church 
with  quarrels  concerning  these  things,  and  are  even  to  this 
very  hour  so  earnest  in  them,  that  if  they  write  or  speak 
publicly  but  five  words,  one  of  them  is  lightly  about  the 
dangerous  estate  of  the  church  of  England  in  respect  of  abused 
ceremonies.  Bow  much  happier  had  it  been  for  this  whole 
Church,  if  they  which  have  raised  contention  therein  about 
the  abuse  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  had  considered  in  due  time 
that  there  is  indeed  store  of  matters  fitter  and  better  a  great 
deal  for  teachers  to  spend  time  and  labour  iir  I  It  is  through 
their  importunate  and  vehement  asseverations,  more  than 
through  any  such  experience  which  we  have  had  of  our  own, 
that  we  are  forced  to  think  it  possible  for  one  or  other  now 
and  then,  at  leastwise  in  the  prime  of  the  reformation  of  our 
church,  to  have  stumbled  at  some  kind  of  ceremony :  wherein 
forasmuch  as  We  are  contented  to  take  this  upon  their  credit, 
and  to  think  it  may  be ;  sith  also  they  further  pretend  the 
same  to  be  so  dangerous  a  snare  to  their  souls  that  are  at  any 
time  taken  therein;  they  must  give  omr  teachers  leave  for 
the  saving  of  those  souls  (be  they  never  so  few)  to  intermingle 
sometime  with  other  more  necessary  things  admonition  con- 
cerning these  not  unnecessary.     Wherein  they  should  in  rea- 

*  T.  C.  lib.  iii.  p.  177.     "  It  is  "  ginng  wamiog  of  not  abusing 

"  not  so  convenient  that  the  minis-  '*  them,  of  which  (although  they 

**  ter,  having  so   man^  necessary  **  were  used  to  the  best)  there  is 

**  points   to   bestow  his   time  in,  **  no  profit." 
**  should  be  driven  to  spend  it  in 
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BOOK  nr.  son  mc^  eofiilj  yield  thifl  leave^  considering  that  hereunto  we 

^  shall  not  need  to  use  the  hundredth  part  of  that  time^  which 

themselves  think  very  needful  to  be^w  in  making  most 
bitter  invectives  against  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church* 
Oar  oere-        XIII.  But  to  come  to  the  last  point  of  all ;   the  diurch 
°^^^  ^'  ^^  England  is  grievox&slj  charged  with  forgetfulness  of  her 
against,  for  dutj^  which  duty  had  been  to  frame  herself  unto  the  paittern 
that  Bome   ^f  their  example  that  went  before  her  in  the  work  of  re- 
reformed     formation.     *  For  "  as  the  churdies  of  Christ  ought  to  be 
havecMt"  '^  niost  Unlike  the  synagogue  of  Antichrist  in  their  indifferent 
out  those    ^^  ceremonies ;  so  they  ought  to  be  most  like  one  unto  another^ 
wM^we    '^  ^^<^  f^^  preservation  of  unity  to  have  as  much  as  possible 
notwith-     €<  jj^y  1)0  g]}  the  same  ceremonies.    And  therefore  St.  Pttol, 
their  ex-     "  to  establish  this  order  in  the  church  of  Corinth^  that  thej 
J^P^®^     ''  should  make  their  gatherings  for  the  poor  upcMi  the  firat 
traiydore-  ^^  day  of  the  sabbath,  (which  is  our  Sunday^)  all^peth  this 
taiu  BtilL    gg  f^^  ^  reason  f,  That  he  had  so  ordained  in  other  churches/' 
Again,  "  As  children  of  one  &ther  and  servants  of  one  fiunily , 
'^  so  all  churches  should  not  only  have  one  diet  in  that  they 
*'  have  one  word,  but  also  wear  as  it  were  one  livejy  in  usiiig 
'^  the  same  ceremonies.'^    Thirdly,  ''  This  rule  did  the  great 
'^  council  of  Nice  follow  |,  when  it  ordained,  that  wh^« 
ff  certain  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  did  pray  knedi^,  they 
"  should  pray  standing :  the  reason  whereof  is  added,  which 
'^  is,  that  one    custom  ought  to  be  kept  throughout  all 
"  churches.    It  is  true  that  the  diversity  of  ceremonies  ought 
'^  not  to  cause  the  churches  to  dissent  one  with  another;  bat 
''  yet  it  maketh  most  to  the  avoiding  of  dissension,  that  there 
"  be  amongst  them  an  unity  not  only  in  doctrine,  but  also  in 
''  ceremonies.     And  therefor^  our  form  of  service  is  to  be 
amended,  not  only  for  that  it  cometh  too  near  that  of  the 
Papists,  but  also  because  it  is  so  different  from  that  of  the 
reformed  churches  §/'     Being  asked  ||   to  what  churches 
ours  should  conform  itself,  and  why  other  reformed  churches 
should  not  as  weU  frame  themselves  to  ours;  their  answer  is, 

*  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  133.  [104.]  Easter  on  buj  day,  and  not  at  the 

t  iCcMT.  xvi.  I.  feast  of  Pentecost  only.    [ii.  903, 

X  Can.  30.     Tbe  canon  of  that  326 ;  iv.  450.] 

council  which  is  here  cited  doth  §  T.  C.  ub.  i.  p.  183,  i8^. 

provide  against  kneeling  at  prayer  ||  [By  Whitgift,  Def.  401.] 

on  Sundays,  or  for  fifty  days  after 


{€ 
€€ 
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'^  that  if  there  be  any  ceremonies  which  we  have  better  than  book  it. 

"  others^  they  ought  to  frame  themselves  to  us ;  if  they  have  — '• — -^-- 

'^  better  than  we^  then  we  ought  to  frame  ourselveB  to  them; 

'^  if  the  ceremonies  be  alike  commodLous,  the  later  churches 

"  should  conform  themselves  to  the  first,  as  the  younger 

f'  daughter  to  the  eld^.     For  as  St.  Paul  in  the  members, 

'^  where  all  other  things  are  equal,  noteth  it  for  a  mark  of 

"  honour  above  the  rest,  that  one  is  called  before  another  to 

"  the  Gospel  * ;   so  is  it  for  the  same  cause  amongst  the 

"  churches.    And  in  this  respect  he  pincbeth  the  Corinths  f, 

"  that  not  being  the  first  which  received  the  Gospel,  yet  they 

"  would  have  their  several  manners  from  other  churches. 

'^  Moreover,  where  the  ceremonies  are  alike  commodious/ 

''the  fewer  ought  to  conform  themselves  unto  the  more. 

''  Forasmuch  thearefore  as  all  the  churches''  (so  far  as  they 

know  which  plead  after  this  manner)  ''  of  our  confession  in 

''  doctrine  agree  in  the  abrogation  of  divers  things  which  we 

''  retain,  our  church  ought  either  to  shew  that  they  have 

"  done  evil,  or  else  she  is  found  to  be  in  &ult  that  doth  not 

"  conform  herself  in  that,  which  she  cannot  deny  to  be  well 

«  abrogatedt.'' 

[%J]  In  this  axiom,  that  preservation  of  peace  and  unity 
amongst  Christian  churches  should  be  by  all  good  means 
procured,  we  join  most  wilUngly  and  gladly  with  them. 
Neither  deny  we  but  that  to  the  avoiding  of  dissension  it 
availeth  much  that  there  be  amongst  them  an  unily  as  well 
in  ceremonies  as  in  doctrine.  The  only  doubt  is  about  the 
manner  of  their  unity ;  how  tea  churches  are  bound  to  be 
uniform  in  their  ceremonies,  and  what  way  they  ought  to  take 
for  that  purpose. 

[3O  Touching  the  one,  the  rule  which  th^  have  set  down 
is,  that  in  ceremonies  indifferent,  all  churches  ought  to  be 
one  of  them  unto  another  as  like  as  possibly  §  they  may 
be.  Whioh  possibly  we  cannot  otherwise  construe,  than  that 
it  doth  require  them  to  be  even  as  like  as  they  may  be 
without  breaking  any  positive  ordinance  of  God.  For  the 
ceremonies  whereof  we  speak,  being  matter  of  poi^itive  law, 
they  are  indifferent,  if  God  have  neither  himself  commanded 


*  Rom,  xvi.  5, 7.  X  [T.  C,  iii.  183.] 

t  I  CJor,  xiv.  30.  §  [T.  C.  i.  104.] 
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BooKiY.  nor  forbidden  them^  but  left  tbem  unto  the  Church's  dis- 
ch.xui4.  cj^tion.  So  that  if  as  great  unifonnity  be  required  as  is 
possible  in  these  things;  seeing  that  the  law  of  God  for- 
biddeth  not  anj  one  of  them^  it  foUoweth  that  from  the 
greatest  unto  the  least  they  must  be  in  every  Christiaa 
church  the  same^  except  mere  impossibility  of  so  having  it 
be  the  hinderance.  To  us  this  opinion  seemeth  over  extreme 
and  violent :  we  rather  incline  to  think  it  a  just  and  reason- 
able cause  for  any  church,  the  state  whereof  is  free  and 
independent;  if  in  these  things  it  differ  from  other  churches, 
only  for  that  it  doth  not  judge  it  so  fit  and  expedient  to 
be  framed  therein  by  the  pattern  of  their  example,  as  to  be 
*btherwise  framed  than  they.  That  of  Gregory  unto  Leander 
is  a  charitable  speech  and  a  peaceable^;  ''In' una  fide  nil 
'' officit  ecclesiae  sanctes  consuetudo  diversa*/'  ''Where  the 
"  faith  of  the  holy  Church  is  one,  a  difference  in  customs  of 
"  the  Church  doth  no  harm  f/*  That  of  St.  Augustine  to 
Casulanus  is  somewhat  more  particular,  and  toucheth  what 
kind  of  ceremonies  they  are,  wherein  one  church  may  vary 
from  the  example  of  another  without  hurt :  "  Let  the  faith 
"  of  the  whole  Church,  hpw  wide  soever  it  have  spread 
"  itself,  be  always  one,  although  the  unity  of  belief  be  fiunous 
"  for  variety  of  certain  ordinances,  whereby  that  which  is 
"  rightly  believed  suffereth  no  kind  of  let  or  impediment." 
Calvin  gt>eth  frurther,  "  As  concerning  rites  in  particular,  let 
"  the  sentence  of  Augustine  take  place },  which  leaveth  it 
"  free  unto  all  churches  to  receive  each  their  own  custom. 
Yea  sometime  it  profiteth  and  is  expedient  that  there  be 
difference,  lest  men  should  think  that  religion  is  tied  to  out- 
"  ward  ceremonies.  Always  provided  that  there  be  not  any 
"  emulation,  nor  that  churches  delighted  with  novelty  affect 
"  to  have  that  which  others  have  not§.'' 

[4.]  They  which  grant  it  true  that  the  diversity  of  cere- 
monies in  this  kind  ought  not  to  cause  dissension  in  churches, 
must  either  acknowledge  that  they  grant  in  effect  nothing  by 
these  words ;  or  if  any  thing  be  granted,  there  must  as  much 
be  yielded  unto,  as  we  affirm  against  their  former  strict 
assertion.     For  if  churches  be  urged  by  way  of  duty  to  take 

*  Epist.  lib.  i.  p.  41.  X  [^-  54*  ^*  i>*  ^^4«] 

t  Ep.  86.  al.  36,  c.  9.  §  Kespon.  ad  Med. 
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8uch  oeremomes  as  they  like  not  of,  hows^can  dissension  be  ^^'^' 

aToided?  Will  they  say  that  there  onght  to  be  no  dissension, 

because  such  as  be  urged  ought  to  like  of  that  whereunto 
they  are  urged  ?  If  they  say  this,  they  say  just  nothing.  Fop 
how  should  any  church  like  to  be  urged  of  duty,  by  such 
86  have  no  authority  or  power  over  it,  unto  those  things  which 
being  indifferent  it  is  not  of  duty  bound  unto  them  ?  Is  it 
their  meaning,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  dissension,  because, 
that  which  churches  are  not  bound  unto,  no  man  ought  by 
way  of  duty  to  urge  upon  them;  and  if  any  man  do,  he 
standeth  in  the  sight  of  both  God  and  men  most  justly  blame- 
able,  as  a  needless  disturber  of  ihe  peace  of  God's  Church, 
and  an  author  of  dissension  ?  In  saying  this,  they  both  con* 
demn  their  own  practice,  when  they  press  the  church  of 
England  with  so  strict  a  bond  of  duty  in  these  things  j  and 
they  overthrow  the  ground  of  their  practice,  which  is,  that 
there  ought  to  be  in  all  kind  of  ceremonies  uniformity,  unless 
impossibiUty  hinder  it. 

[5.]  For  proof  whereof  it  is  not  enough  to  allege  what 
St.  Paul  did  about  the  matter  of  collections,  or  what  noblemen 
do  in  the  liveries  of  their  servants,  or  what  the  council  of 
Nice  did  for  standing  in  time  of  prayer  on  certain  days: 
because  though  St.  Paul  did  will  them  of  the  church  of 
Corinth'^  every  man  to  lay  up  somewhat  by  him  upon  the 
Sunday,  and  to  reserve  it  in  store,  till  himself  did  come  thither 
to  send  it  unto  the  church  of  Jerusalem  for  relief  of  the  poor 
there ;  signifying  withal,  that  he  had  taken  the  like  order 
with  the  churches  of  Galatia;  yet  the  reason  which  he 
yieldeth  of  this  order  taken  both  in  the  one  place  and  the 
other,  sheweth  the  least  part  of  his  meaning  to  have  been 
thatf whereunto  his  words  are  writhed.  '^Concerning  coU 
''  lection  for  the  saints,  (he  meaneth  them  of  Jerusalem,) 
''  as  I  have  given  order  to  the  church  of  Galatia,  so  likewise 
'*  do  ye,'^  saith  the  Apostle ;  '^  that  is,  in  every  first  of  the  week 
''  let  each  of  you  lay  aside  by  himself,  and  reserve  according 
''  to  that  which  God  hath  blessed  him  with,  that  when  I 

♦  T.  C.    lib.  i.    p.  133.   [104.]  "  the    first    day  of   the   Sabbath, 

**  And  therefore  St.  Paul,  to  esU-  *<  (which  is  our  Sunday,)  allegeth 

"  blieh  thia  order  in  the  church  of  "  this  for  a  reason,  That  he  had  so 

**  Corinth,  that  they  should  make  *'  ordained  in  other  churches." 
''  their  gatherings  for  the  poor  upon 

HOOKE&,  VOL.  1.  O  d 
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BOOK  IT.  ^f  come  collections  be  not  then  to  make ;  and  that  when  I  am 

-^  "  come^  whom  you  shall  choose^  them  I  may  forthwith  send 

"  away  by  letters  to  carry yonr  beneficence  nnto  Jerusalem*." 
Out  of  which  words  to  conclude  the  duty  of  uniformity 
throughout  all  churches  in  all  manner  of  indifferent  oeremonies 
will  be  very  hard^  and  therefore  best  to  give  it  over. 

[6.]  But  perhaps  they  are  by  so  much  the  more  loth  to 
forsake  this  argument^  for  that  it  hath^  though  nothing  elae^ 
yet  the  name  of  Scripture^  to  give  it  some  kind  of  countenance 
more  than  the  next  of  livery  coats  afforded  themf.  For  neither 
is  it  any  man^s  duty  to  clothe  all  his  children  or  all  his 
servants  with  one  weed^  nor  theirs  to  clothe  themselves  so^ 
if  it  were  left  to  their  own  judgments^  as  these  ceremonies 
are  left  of  God  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church.  And  seeing 
churches  are  rather  in  this  case  like  divers  families  than  like 
divers  servants  of  one  feunily ;  because  every  churchy  the  state 
whereof  is  independent  upon  any  other,  hath  authority  to 
appoint  orders  for  itself  in  things  indifferent :  therefore  of  the 
two  we  may  rather  infer,  that  as  one  family  is  not  abridged 
of  Uberiy  to  be  clothed  in  fiiar's-grey  for  that  another  doth 
wear  claycolour,  so  neither  are  all  churches  bound  to  the 
selfsame  indifferent  ceremonies  which  it  liketh  sundry  to 
use. 

[7.]  As  for  that  canon  in  the  council  of  Nice^  let  them  but 
read  it  and  weigh  it  well.  The  ancient  use  of  the  Church 
throughout  all  Christendom  was  for  fifty  days  after  Easter, 
(which  fifty  days  were  called  Pentecost,  though  most  com- 
monly the  last  day  of  them  which  is  Whitsunday  be  so  called,) 
in  like  sort  on  all  the  Sundays  throughout  the  whole  year 
their  manner  was  to  stand  at  prayer;  whereupon  their  meet- 
ings unto  that  purpose  on  those  days  had  the  name  ofiSta- 
tions  given  them  %.  Of  which  custom  Tertullian  speaketh  in 
this  wise ;  ''  It  is  not  with  us  thought  fit  either  to  fis^t  on  the 
^'  Lord's  day,  or  to  pray  kneeling.  The  same  immunily  from 
"  fasting  and  kneeling  we  keep  all  the  time  which  is  between 

*  z  Cor.  zTi.  I.  "  have  one  diet  in  that  the^  have 

t  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  133.  [104.]  "  one  word,  but  also  wear  as  it  were 

*'  So  that  as  children  of  one  father,  "  one  liverv  in  using  the  same  eere- 

"  and  servants  of  one  roaster,  he  *'  monies. 


will  have  all  the  churches  not  only        X  ^^  ^^r.  MUit.  c.  3. 
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*^  the  feafits  of  Easter  and  Pentecost  */'    This  being  therefore  book  iv. 

an   order  generally  received  in  the  Church ;    when  some - 

began  to  be  singular  and  different  from  all  others^  and  that 
in  a  ceremony  which  was  then  judged  very  convenient  for 
the  whole  church  even  by  the  whole,  those  few  excepted 
Tvhich  brake  out  of  the  common  pale :  the  council  of  Nice 
thought  good  to  enclose  them  again  with  the  rest,  by  a  law 
made  in  this  sort:  ^'Because  there  are  certain  which  will 
''  needs  kneel  at  the  time  of  prayer  on  the  Lord's-day,  and 
in  the  fifty  days  after  Easter;  the  holy  synod  judging  it 
meet  that  a  convenient  custom  be  observed  throughout  all 
^'  churches,  hath  decreed  that  standing  we  make  our  prayers 
'^  to  the  Lord/'  Whereby  it  plainly  appeareth  that  in 
things  indifferent,  what  the  whole  Church  doth  think  con- 
venient for  the  whole,  the  same  if  any  part  do  wilfully 
violate,  it  may  be  reformed  and  inrailed  again  by  that  general 
authority  whereunto  each  particular  is  subject ;  and  that  the 
spirit  of  singularity  in  a  few  ought  to  give  place  unto  public 
judgment :  this  doth  clearly  enough  appear,  but  not  that  all 
Christian  churches  are  bound  in  every  indifferent  ceremony 
to  be  uniform;  because  where  the  whole  hath  not  tied  the 
parts  unto  one  and  the  same  thing,  they  being  therein  left 
each  to  their  own  choice,  may  either  do  as  other  do  or  else 
otherwise,  without  any  breach  of  duty  at  all. 

[8.]  Concerning  those  indifferent  things,  wherein  it  hath 
been  heretofore  thought  good  that  all  Christian  churches 
should  be  uniform,  the  way  which  they  now  conceive  to 
bring  this  to  pass  was  then  never  thought  on.  For  till  now 
it  hath  been  judged,  that  seeing  the  Law  of  Gk>d  doth  not . 
prescribe  all  particular  ceremonies  which  the  Church  of 
Christ  may  use;  and  in  so  great  variety  of  them  as  may  be 
found  out,  it  is  not  possible  that  the  law  of  nature  and  reason 
should  direct  all  churches  unto  the  same  things,  each  deliber- 
ating by  itself  what  is  most  convenient;  the  way  to  establish 
the  same  things  indifferent  throughout  them  all  must  needs 
be  the  judgment  of  some  judicial  authority  drawn  into  one 

♦  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  133.  [104.]  "  per  omnem  Penteoosten,  nee  de 
"  This  rule  did  the  ffieat  council  of  **  geniculis  adorare,  et  jejuDium 
"  Nice  follow,  &c.  Die  Dominico  et    '*  solvere,  &c.  De  Coro.  Mihtis." 

D  d  2 
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BOOK  IT.  only  sentence^  which  may  be  a  rule  for  eveiy  particnLir 

— '- to  follow.    And  because  such  authority  over  all  churches  is 

too  much  to  be  granted  unto  any  one  mortal  man^  there  yet 
remaineth  that  which  hath  been  always  followed  as  the  best, 
the  safest^  the  most  sincere  and  reasonable  way;  namely^ 
the  verdict  of  the  whole  Church  orderly  taken^  and  set  down 
in  the  assembly  of  some  general  council.  But  to  Ttiflinfjiin 
that  all  Christian  churches  ought  for  unity's  sake  to  be  imi- 
form  in  all  ceremonies^  and  then  to  teach  that  the  way  of 
bringing  this  to  pass  must  be  by  mutual  imitation^  so  liiat 
where  we  have  better  ceremonies  than  others  they  shall  be 
bound  to  follow  us^  and  we  them  where  theirs  are  better ; 
how  should  we  think  it  agreeable  and  consonant  unto  reason  ? 
For  sith  in  things  of  this  nature  there  is  such  variety  of 
particular  inducements^  whereby  one  church  may  be  led  to 
think  that  better  which  another  church  led  by  other  induce- 
ments judgeth  to  be  worse :  (for  example^  the  East  church 
did  think  it  better  to  keep  Easter-day  after  the  manner  of 
the  Jews^  the  West  church  better  to  do  otherwise  ;  the 
Greek  church  judgeth  it  worse  to  use  imleavened  bread  in  the 
Eucharist^  the  Latin  church  leavened ;  one  church  esteemeth 
it  not  so  good  to  receive  the  Eucharist  sitting  as  standings 
another  church  not  so  good  standing  a§  sitting ;  there  being 
on  the  one  side  probable  motives  as  well  as  on  the  other:) 
unless  they  add'  somewhat  else  to  define  more  certainly  what 
oeremoiiies  shall  stand  for  best^  in  such  sort  that  all  churches 
in  the  world  shall  know  them  to  be  the  best^  and  so  know 
them  that  there  may  not  remain  any  question  about  this 
pointy  we  are  not  a  whit  the  nearer  for  that  they  have 
hitherto  said. 

[9.]  They  themselves^  although  resolved  in  their  own 
judgments  what  ceremonies  are  best^  yet  foreseeing  that 
such  as  they  are  addicted  unto  be  not  all  so  clearly  and  so 
incomparably  best^  but  others  there  are  or  may  be  at  least- 
wise^ when  all  things  are  well  considered^  as  good^  knew 
not  which  way  smoothly  to  rid  their  hands  of  this  matter^ 
without  providing  some  more  certain  rule  to  be  followed  for 
establishment  of  uniformity  in  ceremonies^  when  there  are 
divers  kinds  of  equal  goodness;   and  therefore  in  this  case 
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tliey  say^  that  the  later  cliiirclies  and  the  fewer  should  con-  book  iv. 
form  themselves  unto  the  elder  and  the  more*.  Hereupon  — '- — ^- 
tliey  conclude,  that  forasmuch  as  all  the  reformed  churches 
(so  far  as  they  know),  which  are  of  our  confession  in  doctrine, 
have  agreed  already  in  the  abrogation  of  divers  things  which 
'we  retain ;  our  church  ought  either  to  shew  that  they  have 
done  evil,  or  else  she  is  found  to  be  in  fault  for  not  con- 
forming herself  to  those  churches,  in  that  which  she  cannot 
deny  to  be  in  them  well  abrogated.  For  the  authority  of 
the  first  churches,  (and  those  they  account  to  be  the  first 
in  this  cause  which  were  first  reformed,)  they  bring  the 
comparison  of  younger  daughters  conforming  themselves  in 
attire  to  the  example  of  their  elder  sisters ;  wherein  there  is 
lost  as  much  strength  of  reason  as  in  the  liveiy-coats  before- 
mentioned.  St.  Paul,  they  say,  noteth  it  for  a  mark  of  special 
honour,  that  Epsenetos  was  the  first  man  in  all  Achaia  which 
did  embrace  the  Christian  faith  f ;  after  the  same  sort  he 
toucheth  it  also  as  a  special  preeminence  of  Junia  and 
Andronicus,  that  in  Christianity  they  were  his  ancients  % ; 
the  Corinthians  he  pinched  with  this  demand,  ''Hath  the 
''  word  of  God  gone  out  from  you,  or  hath  it  lighted  on  you 
"  alone  §  ?'' 

But  what  of  all  this  7  If  any  man  should  think  that  alacrity 
and  forwardness  in  good  things  doth  add  nothing  unto  men's 
commendation,  the  two  former  speeches  of  St.  Paul  might 
lead  him  to  reform  his  judgment.  In  like  sort,  to  take  down 
the  stomach  of  proud  conceited  men,  that  gloiy  as  though 
they  were  able  to  set  all  others  to  school,  there  can  be  nothing 
more  fit  than  some  such  words  as  the  Apostle's  third  sentence 
doth  (k>ntain :  wherein  he  teacheth  the  church  of  Corinth  to 
know,  that  there  was  no  such  great  odds  between  them  and 
the  rest  of  their  brethren,  that  they  should  think  themselves 
to  be  gold  and  the  rest  to  be  but  copper.  He  therefore  useth 
speech  unto  them  to  this  efiect :  ''  Men  instructed  in  the 
"  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  there  both  were  before  you,  and 
''  are  besides  you  in  the  world;  ye  neither  are  the  fountain 

♦  T.  C.  lib.  ill.  p.  183.    "  If  the  **  confonn    themsclvei    unto    the 

'*  ceremonies  be  alike  commodious,  ''  more." 
"  the  latter  churches  should  con-        f  Rom.  zyi.  5. 
"  form  themselves  to  the  first,'*  &c.        j  Rom.  xvi.  7. 
And  again^  "  The  fewer  ought  to        §1  Cor.  ziv.  36. 
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BOOK  IV.  ^'  from  which  firsts  nor  yet  the  river  into  which  qlone  the 
— '■ — —  ^^  word  hath  flowed/^  But  although  aa  Epeenetus  was  the 
first  man  in  all  Achaia^  so  Corinth  had  been  the  first  churdi 
in  the  whole  worlds  that  received  Christ;  the  Apostle  doth 
not  shew  that  in  any  kind  of  things  indifferent  whatsoever 
this  should  have  made  their  example  a  law  unto  all  otbers. 
Indeed  the  example  of  sundry  churches  for  approbation  of  one 
thing  doth  sway  much ;  but  yet  still  as  having  the  foroe  of 
an  example  only^  and  not  of  a  law.  They  are  effectual  to 
move  any  churchy  unless  some  greater  thing  do  hinder ;  but 
they  bind  none^  no  not  though  they  be  many^  saving  only 
when  they  are  the  major  part  of  a  general  assembly^  and  then 
their  voices  being  more  in  nimiber  must  oversway  their  judg- 
ments who  are  fewer^  because  in  such  cases  the  greater  half  is 
the  whole.  But  as  they  stand  out  single  each  of  them  by 
itself^  their  number  can  purchase  them  no  such  authority, 
that  the  rest  of  the  churches  being  fewer  should  be  therefore 
bound  to  follow  them,  and  to  relinquish  as  good  ceremonies 
as  theirs  for  theirs. 

[lo.]  Whereas  therefore  it  is  concluded  out  of  these  so 
weak  premises,  that  the  retaining  of  divers  things  in  the 
church  of  England,  which  other  reformed  churches  have  cast 
out,  must  needs  argue  that  we  do  not  well,  unless  we  can 
shew  that  they  have  done  ill^;  what  needed  this  wrest  to 
draw  out  from  us  an  accusation  of  foreign  churches  7  It  is 
not  proved  as  yet  that  if  they  have  done  well  our  duty  is  to 
follow  them,  and  to  forsake  our  own  course  because  it  differeth 
from  theirs,  although  indeed  it  be  as  well  for  us  every  way 
as  theirs  for  them.  And  if  the  proofs  alleged  for  confirma- 
tion hereof  had  been  sound,  yet  seeing  they  lead  no  further 
than  only  to  shew,  that  where  we  can  have  no  better  cere- 
monies theirs  must  be  taken;  as  they  cannot  with  modesty 
thiuk  themselves  to  have  found  out  absolutely  the  best  which 
the  wit  of  men  may  devise,  so  liking  their  own  somewhat 
better  than  other  men^s,  even  because  they  are  their  own, 
they  must  in  equity  allow  us  to  be  like  unto  them  in  this 
affection;  which  if  they  do,  they  ease  us  of  that  unoourteous 

*  T.  C.  Ub.  iii.  p.  183.     "  Our  '*  conform   herself  in  that  which 

''  church  ought  either  to  shew  that  "  she  cannot  deny  to  be  well  abro- 

"  they  have  uone  evil,  or  else  she  is  '*  gated." 
**  found  to  be  in  fault  that  doth  not 
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burden^  whereby  we  are  charged  either  to  condemn  them  or  book  iv. 

else  to  follow  them.    They  grant  we  need  not  follow  them^  if '-^ 

our  own  ways  already  be  better :  and  if  our  own  be  but  equal> 
the  law  of  common  indulgence  alloweth  us  to  think  them  at 
the  least  half  a  thought  the  better  because  they  are  our  own; 
iTirhich  we  may  very  well  do,  and  never  draw  any  indictment  at 
all  against  theirs,  but  think  commendably  even  of  them  also. 

XIV.  To  leave  reformed  churches  therefore  and  their  ac-  A  dedarA- 
tions  for  Him  to  judge  of,  in  whose  sight  they  are  as  they  are ;  p^^.  * 
and  our  desire  is  that  they  may  even  in  his  sight  be  found  ^^^  o^  ^^^ 
such  as  we  ought  to  endeavour  by  all  means  that  our  own  may  Englandfor 
likewise  be ;  somewhat  we  are  enforced  to  speak  by  way  of  «»**Wi8h- 
simple  declaration  concerning  the  proceedings  of  the  church  things  as 
of  England  in  these  affairs,  to  the  end  that  men  whose  minds  ^^^^  "^* 
are  free  from  those  partial  constructions,  whereby  the  only 
name  of  difference  from  some  other  churches  is  thought  cause 
BUJBiGient  to  condemn  ours,  may  the  better  discern  whether 
that  we  have  done  be  reasonable,  yea  or  no.     The  church  of 
England  being  to  alter  her  received  laws  concerning  such 
orders,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  as  had  been  in  former  times  an 
hinderance  unto  piety  and  religious  service  of  GFod,  was  to 
enter  into  consideration  first,  that  the  change  of  laws,  espe- 
cially concerning  matter  of  religion,  must  be  warily  proceeded 
in.     Laws,  as  all  other  things  human,  are  many  times  fuU  of 
imperfection;  and  that  which  is  supposed  behoveful  unto  men, 
proveth  oftentimes  most  pernicious.     The  wisdom  which  is 
learned  by  tract  of  time,  findeth  the  laws  that  have  been  in 
former  ages  established,  needM  in  later  to  be  abrogated. 
Besides,  that  which  sometime  is  expedient  doth  not  always  so 
continue :  and  the  number  of  needless  laws  unabolished  doth 
weaken  the  force  of  them  that  are  necessary.    But  true  withal 
it  is,  that  alteration  though  it  be  from  worse  to  better  hath  in 
it  inconveniences,  and  those  weighty;   unless  it  be  in  such 
laws  as  have  been  made  upon  special  occasions,  which  occa- 
sions ceasing,  laws  of  that  kind  do  abrogate  themselves.    But 
when  we  abrogate  a  law  as  being  ill  made,  the  whole  cause 
for  which  it  was  made  still  remaining,  do  we  not  herein  Re- 
voke our  very  own  deed,  and  upbraid  ourselves  with  folly, 
yea,  all  that  were  makers  of  it  with  oversight  and  with  error  ? 
Further,  if  it  be  a  law  which  the  custom  and  continual  prac- 
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BOOK  nr.  tioe  of  many  ages  or  years  hath  confirmed  in  the  minds  of  men, 
— ^ — '-^  to  alter  it  must  needs  be  troublesome  and  scandalous.      It 
amazeth  them,  it  causeth  them  to  stand  in  doubt  whether  any 
thing  be  in  itself  by  nature  either  good  or  evil,  and  not  all 
things  rather  such  as  men  at  this  or  that  time  agree  to  aGOoant 
of  them,  when  they  behold  even  those  things  disproved, 
disannulled,  rejected,  which   use    had   made   in  a  manner 
natural.    What  have  we  to  induce  men  unto  the  willing 
obedience  and  observation  of  laws,  but  the  weight  of  so  many 
men^s  judgment  as  have  with  deliberate  advice  assented  there- 
unto ;  the  weight  of  that  long  experience,  which  the  world 
hath  had  thereof  with  consent  and  good  liking?  So  that  to 
change  any  such  law  must  needs  with  the  common  sort  impair 
and  weaken  the  force  of  those  grounds,  whereby  all  laws  are 
made  efiectual. 

[2.]  Notwithstanding  we  do  not  deny  alteration  of  laws  to 
be  sometimes  a  thing  necessary ;  as  when  they  are  unnatural, 
or  impious,  or  otherwise  hurtful  unto  the  public  community 
of  men,  and  against  that  good  for  which  human  societies  were 
instituted.  When  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
were  ordained  to  alter  the  laws  of  heathenish  religion  received 
throughout  the  whole  world,  chosen  I  grant  they  were  (Paul 
excepted)  the  rest  ignorant,  poor,  simple,  unschooled  altoge- 
ther and  unlettered  men;  howbeit  extraordinarily  endued 
with  ghostly  wisdom  from  above  before  they  ever  undertook 
this  enterprise ;  yea  their  authority  confirmed  by  miracle,  to 
the  end  it  might  plainly  appear  that  they  were  the  Lord's 
ambassadors,  unto  whose  sovereign  power  for  all  flesh  to  stoop, 
for  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  to  yield  themselves  willingly 
conformable  in  whatsoever  should  be  required,  it  was  their 
duty.  In  this  case  therefore  their  oppositions  in  maintenance 
of  public  superstition  against  apostolic  endeavours,  as  that  they 
might  not  condemn  the  ways  of  their  ancient  predecessors,  that 
they  must  keep  religiones  traditoi,  the  rites  which  jGrom  age  to 
age  had  descended,  that  the  ceremonies  of  religion  had  been 
ever  accounted  by  so  much  holier  as  elder;  these  and  the 
lik^  allegations  in  this  case  were  vain  and  frivolous. 

Not  to  stay  longer  therefore  in  speech  concerning  this  point, 
we  will  conclude,  that  as  the  change  of  such  laws  as  have  been 
specified  is  necessaiy,  so  the  evidence  that  they  are  such  must 
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be  ^reat.     If  we  have  neither  voice  from  heaveif  m^  9<LPi^-  ^ogk  ly. 
nounceth  of  them;  neither  sentence  ofSi)^jgiojcinded^^to-j_l^I^ 
such  manifest  and  clear  proofs  that  they  in  wh£e  il|lp^Jt  is    ^*^  I 
to  alter  them  may  likewise  infallibly  even  in  heait  ana  4Qzi-       1} 
Bcienoe  judge  them  so :  npon  necessity  to  urge  alteration  is.^ 
to  trouble  and  disturb  without  necessity.     As  for  arbitrary 
alterations^  when  laws  in  themselves  not  simply  bad  or  unmeet 
are  changed  for  better  and  more  expedient;   if  the  benefit  of 
that  which  is  newly  better  devised  be  but  small^  sith  the  cus- 
tom of  easiness  to  alter  and  change  is  so  evil^  no  doubt  but  to 
bear  a  tolerable  sore  is  better  than  to  venture  on  a  dangerous 
remedy. 

[3.]  Which  being  generally  thought  upon  as  a  matter  that 
touched  nearly  their  whole  enterprise^  whereas  change  was 
notwithstanding  concluded  necessary,  in  regard  of  the  great 
hurt  which  the  Church  did  receive  by  a  number  of  things  then 
in  use,  whereupon  a  great  deal  of  that  which  had  been  was 
now  to  be  taken  away  and  removed  out  of  the  Church ;  yet 
sith  there  are  divers  ways  of  abrogating  things  established, 
they  saw  it  best  to  cut  off  presently  such  things  as  might  in 
that  sort  be  extinguished  without  danger,  leaving  the  rest  to 
be  abolished  by  disusage  through  tract  of  time.  And  as  this 
was  done  for  the  manner  of  abrogation :  so  touching  the  stint 
or  measure  thereof,  rites  and  ceremonies  and  other  external 
things  of  like  nature  being  hurtful  unto  the  Church,  either  in 
respect  of  their  quality  or  in  regard  of  their  number ;  in  the 
former  there  could  be  no  doubt  or  difficulty  what  should  be 
done,  their  deliberation  in  the  latter  was  more  hard.  And 
therefore  inasmuch  as  they  did  resolve  to  remove  only  such 
things  of  that  kind  as  the  Church  might  best  spare,  retaining 
the  residue ;  their  whole  counsel  is  in  this  point  utterly  con- 
demned, as  having  either  proceeded  from  the  blindness  of  those 
times,  or  from  negligence,  or  fi^m  desire  of  honour  and  glory, 
or  frt>m  an  erroneous  opinion  that  such  things  might  be 
tolerated  for  a  while;  or  if  it  did  proceed  (as  they  which 
would  seem  most  favourable  are  content  to  think  it  possible) 
from  a  purpose,  ''  ^partly  the  easilier  to  draw  papists  unto 

*  T.  C.  lib.  ii.  p.  39.  *'  It  may  *'  the  Gospel,  partly  the  eaailier  to 
**  well  be,  their  purpose  was  by  that  *'  draw  the  papists  to  the  Gospel,  &c. 
"  temper  of  popish  ceremonies  urith    "  partly  to  redeem  peace  thereby." 
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BOOK  iv.  "  the  GospeV  (by  keeping  so  many  ordera  still  the  same  with 

*■ — theirs),  "and  partly  to  redeem  peaoe  thereby,  the  breadi 

"  whereof  they  might  fear  would  ensue  upon  more  thorough 
''  alteration  /^  or  howsoever  it  came  to  pass,  the  thing  they  did 
is  judged  evil.  But  such  is  the  lot  of  all  that  deal  in  public 
affairs  whether  of  church  or  commonwealth ;  that  which  men 
list  to  surmise  of  their  doings,  be  it  good  or  ill,  they  must 
l)eforehand  patiently  arm  their  minds  to  endure.  Wherefore  to 
let  go  private  surmises,  whereby  the  thing  in  itself  is  not  made 
either  better  or  worse ;  if  just  and  allowable  reasons  might  lead 
them  to  do  as  they  did,  then  are  these  censures  all  firvstrate. 

[4.]  Touching  oeremcmkB  faannless  therefore  ia  themselves, 
and  hurtful  only  in  respect  of  number :  was  it  amiss  to  decree, 
that  those  things  which  were  least  needful  and  newliest  come 
should  be  the  first  that  were  taken  away,  as  in  the  abrogating 
of  a  number  of  saints^  days,  and  of  other  the  like  customs,  it 
appeareth  they  did;  till  afterwards  the  Form  of  Common 
Prayer  being  perfected.  Articles  of  sound  Religion  and  Dis- 
cipline agreed  upon.  Catechisms  framed  for  the  needful  in- 
struction of  youth,  churches  purged  of  things  that  indeed 
were  burdensome  to  the  people  or  to  the  simple  offensive  and 
scandalous,  all  was  brought  at  the  length  unto  that  wherein 
now  we  stand  ?  Or  was  it  amiss,  that  having  this  way  eased 
the  Church  as  they  thought  of  superfluity,  they  went  not  on 
till  they  had  plucked  up  even  those  things  also,  which  had 
taken  a  great  deal  stronger  and  deeper  root;  those  things 
whicS  to  abrogate  without  constraint  of  manifest  harm  thereby 
arising,  had  been  to  alter  unnecessarily  (in  their  judgments) 
the  ancient  received  custom  of  the  whole  Church,  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  people  of  GFod,  and  those  very  deorees 
of  our  fathers,  which  were  not  only  set  down  by  agreement 
of  general  councils,  but  had  accordingly  been  put  in  ure  and 
so  continued  in  use  till  that  very  time  present  ? 

[5.]  True  it  is,  that  neither  councils  nor  customs,  be  they 
never  so  ancient  and  so  general,  can  let  the  Church  from 
taking  away  that  thing  which  is  hurtful  to  be  retained. 
Where  things  have  been  instituted,  which  being  convenient 
and  good  at  the  first,  do  afterwards  in  process  of  time  wax 
otherwise ;  we  make  no  doubt  but  they  may  be  altered,  yea, 
though  councils  or  customs  general   have   received  them. 
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And  therefore  it  is  but  a  needless  kind  of  opposition  whicli  book  iv. 
they  make  who  thus  dispute^  "  If  in  those  things  which  ^aie  — ' 
'^  not  expressed  in  the  Scripture^  that  is  to  be  observed  of  the 
^^  Churchy  which  is  the  custom  of  the  people  of  Grod  and 
^'  decree  of  our  forefathers ;  then  how  can  these  things  at 
^'  any  time  be  varied^  which  heretofore  have  been  once  or- 
^^  dained  in  such  sort*  ?'*  "Whereto  we  say,  that  things  so 
ordained  are  to  be  kept,  howbeit  not  necessarily  any  longer, 
than  till  there  grow  some  urgent  cause  to  ordain  the  contrary. 
For  there  is  not  any  positive  law  of  men,  whether  it  be 
g^eral  or  particular;  received  by  formal  express  consent, 
as  in  councilis,  or  by  secret  approbation,  as  in  customs  it 
Gometh  to  pass ;  but  the  same  may  be  taken  away  if  occasion 
serve.  Even  as  we  all  know,  that  many  things  generally 
kept  heretofore  are  now  in  like  sort  generally  imkept  and 
abolished  every  where. 

[6.]  Notwithstanding  till  such  things  be  abolished,  what 
exception  can  there  be  taken  against  the  judgment  of  St. 
Augustine,  who  saith,  "  That  of  things  harmless,  whatsoever 
^^  there  is  which  the  whole  Church  doth  observe  throughout 
*'  the  world,  to  argue  for  any  man^s  immunity  &om  observing 
'^  the  same^  it  were  tL  point  of  most  insolent  madness  f  ?'* 
And  surely  odious  it  must  needs  have  been  for  one  Christian 
church  to  abolish  that  which  all  had  received  and  held  for 
the  space  of  many  ages,  and  that  without  any  detriment  unto 
religion  so  manifest  and  so  great,  as  might  in  the  eyes  of 
unpartial  men  appear  su£Scient  to  clear  them  from  all  blame 
of  rash  and  inconsiderate  proceeding,  if  in  fervour  of  zeal  they 
had  removed  such  things.  Whereas  contrariwise,  so  reasonable 
moderation  herein  used  hath  freed  us  from  being  deservedly 
subject  unto  that  bitter  kind  of  obloquy,  whereby  as  the 
church  of  Rome  doth  under  the  colour  of  love  towards  those  > 
things  which  be  harmless,  maintain  extremely  most  hurtful 
corruptions;  so  we  peradventure  might  be  upbraided,  that 
under  colour  of  hatred  towards  those  things  that  are  corrupt, 
we  are  on  the  other  side  as  extreme  even  against  most  harmless 
ordinances.  And  as  they  are  obstinate  to  retain  that,  which 
no  man  of  any  conscience  is  able  well  to  defend;  so  we  might 
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'—  our  own  months  did  condemn^  onr  consciences  would  stonn 

and  repine  thereat.  The  Romans  having  banished  Tarqninins 
the  Prond^  and  taken  a  solenm  oath  that  they  never  wonld 
permit  any  man  more  to  reign^  could  not  herewith  content 
themselves^  or  think  that  tyranny  was  thoroughly  extingnished, 
till  they  had  driven  one  of  their  consuls  to  depart  the  city, 
against  whom  they  found  not  in  the  world  what  to  object, 
saving  only  that  his  name  was  Tarquin^  and  that  the  common- 
wealth could  not  seem  to  have  recovered  perfect  freedom^  as 
long  as  a  man  of  so  dangerous  a  name  was  left  remaining*.  For 
the  church  of  England  to  have  done  the  like  in  casting  out  of 
papal  tyranny  and  superstition;  to  have  shewed  greater 
willingness  of  accepting  the  very  ceremonies  of  the  Torkf 
Christ's  professed  enemy^  than  of  the  most  indifferent  things 
which  the  church  of  Rome  approveth;  to  have  left  not  so 
much  as  the  names  which  the  church  of  Rome  doth  give  unto 
things  innocent ;  to  have  ejected  whatsoever  that  Church  doth 
make  account  of,  be  it  never  so  harmless  in  itself,  and  of  never 
so  ancient  continuance,  without  any  other  crime  to  charge  it 
with,  than  only  that  it  hath  been  the  hap  thereof  to  be  used 
by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  not  to  be  conmianded  in  the  word 
of  Ood :  this  kind  of  proceeding  might  haply  have  pleased 
some  few  men,  who  having  begun  such  a  course  themselves 
must  needs  be  glad  to  see  their  example  followed  by  us. 
But  the  Almighty  which  giveth  wisdom  and  inspireth  with 
right  understanding  whomsoever  it  pleaseth  him,  he  forese^ng 
that  which  man^s  wit  had  never  been  able  to  reach  unto, 
namely,  what  tragedies  the  attempt  of  so  extreme  alteration 
would  raise  in  some  parts  of  the  Christian  world^,  did  for 
the  endless  good  of  his  Church  (as  we  cannot  choose  but 
interpret  it)  use  the  bridle  of  his  provident  restraining  hand, 
to  stay  those  eager  affections  in  some,  and  to  settle  their 
resolution  upon  a  course  more  calm  and  moderate :  lest  as  in 
other  most  ample  and  heretofore  most  flourishing  dominions 
it  hath  since  fallen  out,  so  likewise  if  in  ours  it  had  come  to 
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pass^  that  the  adverse  part  being  enraged^  and  betaking  itself  book  iv. 

to  such  practices  as  men  are  commonly  wont  to  embrace, '-^ 

"vrhen  they  behold  things  brought  to  desperate  extremities,  and 
no  hope  left  to  see  any  other  end,  than  only  the  utter  oppres- 
sion and  clean  extinguishment  of  one  side;  by  this  mean 
Christendom  flaming  in  ail  parts  of  greatest  importance  at 
once,  they  all  had  wanted  that  comfort  of  mutual  relief, 
whereby  they  are  now  for  the  time  sustained  (and  not  the 
least  by  this  our  church  which  they  so  mucdi  impeach)  till 
mutual  combustions,  bloodsheds,  and  wastes,  (because  no 
other  inducement  will  serve,)  may  enforce  them  through  very 
fiuntness,  after  the  experience  of  so  endless  miseries,  to  enter 
on  all  sides  at  the  length  into  some  such  consultation,  as 
may  tend  to  the  best  reestablishment  of  the  whole  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ.  To  the  singular  good  whereof  it  cannot  but 
serve  as  a  profitable  direction  to  teach  men  what  is  most  likely 
to  prove  available,  when  they  shall  quietly  consider  the  trial 
that  hath  been  thus  long  had  of  both  kinds  of  reformation ;  as 
well  this  moderate  kind  which '  the  church  of  England  hath 
taken,  as  that  other  more  extreme  and  rigorous  which  certain 
churches  elsewhere  have  better  liked.  In  the  meanwhile 
it  may  be,  that  suspense  of  judgment  and  exercise  of  charity 
were  safer  and  seemlier  for  Christian  men,  than  the  hot 
pursuit  of  these  controversies,  wherein  they  that  are  most 
fervent  to  dispute  be  not  always  the  most  able  to  determine. 
Sut  who  are  on  his  side,  and  who  against  him,  our  Lord  in 
bis  good  time  shall  reveal. 

[7.]  And  sith  thus  far  we  have  proceeded  in  opening  the 
things  that  have  been  done,  let  not  the  principal  doers  them- 
selves be  forgotten.  When  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Grod 
(that  house  which  consisting  of  religious  souls  is  most  imme- 
diately the  precious  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost)  were  become, 
not  in  his  sight  alone,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  so 
exceeding  great,  that  very  superstition  began  even  to  feel 
itself  too  far.grown :  the  first  that  with  us  made  way  to  repair 
the  decays  thereof  by  beheading  superstition,  was  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  The  son  and  successor  of  which  famous  king  as 
we  know  was  Edward  the  Saint :  in  whom  (for  so  by  the  event 
we  may  gather)  it  pleased  GFod  righteous  and  just  to  let  Eng- 
land see  what  a  blessing  sin  and  iniquity  would  not  suffer  it 
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— '■ — '-^  oeming  Enoch  (whose  days  were  thongh  many  in  respect  of 
onrs^  yet  scarce  as  three  to  nine  in  comparison  of  theirs  with 
whom  he  lived)  the  same  to  that  admirable  child  most  wortiiilT 
may  be  applied^  '^  Though  he  departed  this  world  soon^  yet 
''  ftdfilled  he  much  MmQ*"    But  what  ensued?  That  work 
which  the  one  in  such  sort  had  begun,  and  the  other  so  &r 
proceeded  in^  was  in  short  space  so  overthrown^  as  if  almost  it 
had  never  been :  till  such  time  as  that  Gk>d,  whose  property 
is  to  shew  his  mercies  then  greatest  when  they  are  nearest  to  be 
utterly  despaired  of,  caused  in  the  depth  of  discomfort  and 
darkness  a  most  glorious  star  to  arise,  and  on  her  head  set- 
tled the  crown,  whom  himself  had  kept  as  a  lamb  fix>m  the 
slaughter  of  those  bloody  times;  that  the  experience  of  his 
goodness  in  her  own  deliverance  might  cause  her  merciful  dis- 
position to  take  so  much  the  more  delight  in  saving  others, 
whom  the  like  necessity  should  press.     What  in  this  behalf 
hath  been  done  towards  nations  abroad,  the  parts  of  Christen- 
dom most  afflicted  can  best  testify.     That  which  especially 
concemeth  ourselves,  in  the  present  matter  we  treat  of,  is  the 
state  of  reformed  religion,  a  thing  at  her  coming  to  the  crown 
even  raised  as  it  were  by  miracle  from  the  dead;  athing  which 
we  so  little  hoped  to  see,  that  even  they  which  beheld  it  done, 
scarcely  believed  their  own  senses  at  the  first  beholding.    Yet 
being  then  brought  to  pass,  thus  many  years  it  hath  continued, 
standing  by  no  other  worldly  mean  but  that  one  only  hand 
which  erected  it;  that  hand  which  as  no  kind  of  imminent 
danger  could  cause  at  the  first  to  withhold  itself,  so  neither 
have  the  practices  so  many  so  bloody  following  since  been 
ever  able  to  make  weary.    Nor  can  we  say  in  this  case  so 
justly,  that  Aaron  and  Hur,  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  states, 
have  sustained  the  hand  which  did  lift  itself  to  heaven  for 
them  t,  as  that  heaven  itself  hath  by  this  hand  sustained  them, 
no  aid  or  help  having  thereunto  been  ministered  for  perform- 
ance of  the  work  of  reformation,  other  than  such  kind  of 
help  or  aid  as  the  Angel  in  the  Prophet  Zachary  speaketh  of, 
saying,  ^'  Neither  by  an  army  nor  strength,  but  by  my  Spirit, 
"  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts  J.''    Which  grace  and  &vour  of 
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divine  assistance  having  not  in  one  thing  or  two  shewed  itself^  book  iv. 

nor  for  some  few  days  or  years  appeared,  but  in  such  sort  so ^ 

long  continued,  our  manifold  sins  and  transgressions  striving 
to  the  contrary ;  what  can  we  less  thereupon  conclude,  than 
that  GFod  would  at  leastwise  by  tract  of  time  teach  the  world, 
that  the  thing  which  he  blesseth,  defendeth,  keepeth  so 
strangely,  cannot  choose  but  be  of  him  ?  Wherefore,  if  any 
reftise  to  believe  us  disputing  for  the  verity  of  religion  esta- 
blished, let  them  believe  God  himself  thus  miraculously  working 
for  it,  and  wish  life  even  for  ever  and  ever  imto  that  glorious 
and  sacred  instrument  whereby  he  worketh. 
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TO  TBI 

MOST  REVEREND  FATHER  IN  GOD. 

MY  VERT  GOOD  LORD, 
THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OP  CANTERBURY 

HIB  QBACB, 
FBDfATI  AND  KBTBOPOLITAN  OF  ALL  UrOLAND. 

Most  Revebend  m  Christ^ 

B^SSii^'  -I  HE  long-continued  and  more  than  ordinary  favour  which 
hitherto  jour  Grace  hath  been  pleased  to  shew  towards  me 
may  justly  claim  at  my  hands  some  thankful  acknowledgment 
thereof.  In  which  consideration^  as  also  for  that  I  embrace 
willingly  the  ancient  received  course  and  conveniency  of  that 
discipline^  which  teacheth  inferior  degrees  and  orders  in  the 
Church  of  Ood  to  submit  their  writings  to  the  same  authority, 
from  which  their  allowable  dealings  whatsoever  in  such  a&irs 
must  receive  approbation^  I  nothing  fear  but  that  your 
accustomed  clemency  wiU  take  in  good  worth  the  offer  of 
these  my  simple  and  mean  labours,  bestowed  for  the  necessary 
justification  of  laws  heretofore  made  questionable,  because  as 
I  take  it  they  were  not  perfectly  understood. 

[2.]  For  surely  I  cannot  find  any  great  cause  of  just  com- 
plaint, that  good  laws  have  so  much  been  wanting  unto  us,  as 
we  to  them.  To  seek  reformation  of  evil  laws  is  a  commend- 
able endeavour;  but  for  us  the  more  necessary  is  a  speedy 
redress  of  ourselves.  We  have  on  all  sides  lost  much  of 
our  first  fervency  towards  Ood ;  and  therefore  concerning 
our  own  degenerated  ways  we  have  reason  to  exhort  with 
St.  Gregory,  "Orcp  ijfiei^  y^vii^Ba,  "  Let  us  return  again  imto 
'^  that  which  we  sometime  were  :''  but  touching  the  exchange 
of  laws  in  practice  with  laws  in  device,  which  they  say  are 
better  for  the  state  of  the  Church,  if  they  might  take  place, 
the  farther  we  examine  them  the  greater  cause  we  find  to 
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conclude^  pfhtofi^v  Svtp  iv^Uvy  '^  althotigli  we  contanue  the  same  sooft  y. 
'"  we  are,  the  harm  is  not  great/'   These  fervent  reprehendere  


of  things  established  by  public  anthority  are  always  confident 
and  bold-q>irited  men.  But  their  confidence  for  the  most 
part  riseth  from  too  mneh  credit  given  to  their  own  wits,  for 
which  cause  they  are  seldom  free  fix)m  error.  The  errors-  2  <^f  r^ 
which  we  seek  to  reform  in  this  kind  of  men  are  such  as  both 
received  at  your  own  hands  their  first  wound,  and  from  that^ 
time  to  this  present  have  been  proceeded  in  with  that  moder- 
ation, which  useth  by  patience  to  suppress  boldness,  and  to 
make  them  conquer  that  suffer. 

[3.]  Wherein  considering  the  nature  and  kind  of  these 
controversies,  the  dangerous  sequels  whereunto  they  were 
likdy  to  grow,  and  how  many  wajns  we  have  been  thereby' 
taught  wisdom,  I  may  boldly  aver  concerning  the  first,  that  as- 
the  weightiest  conflicts  the  Chttrch  hath  had  were  those  which 
touched  the  Head,  the  Person  of  our  Saviour  Christ;  and  the 
Bextjof  importance  those  questions  which  are  at  this  day 
between  us  and  the  Church  of  Home  about  the*  actions  of 
the  body  of  the  Church  of  God;  so  these  which  have  lastly 
sprui^  up  for  complements,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of  church' 
actions^  are  in  truth  for  the  greatest  part  such  sUly  things, 
that  very  easiness  doth  make  them  hard  to  be  disputed  of 
in  serious  manner.  Which  also  may  se^m  to-  be  the  cause 
why  divers  of  the  reverend  prelacy,  and  other  most  judi- 
cious men,  have  especially  bestowed  their  pains  about  the 
matter  of  juris£ction.  Notwithutandimg  led  by  your  Qraee^s 
example  myself  have  thought  it  convenient  to  wade  through 
the  whole  caused  following  that  method  which  searcheth  the 
truth  by  the  causes  of  truth. 

[4.]  Now  if  any  marvel  how  a  thing  in  itself  so  weak  could' 
import  any  great  danger,  they  must  consider  not  sO  much  how 
small  the  spark  is  that  fiieth  up,  as  how  apt  things  about 
it  ave  to  take  fire.  Bodies  politic  being  subject  as  much  as 
natural  to  dissolution  by  divers  means,  there  are  undoubtedly 
more  estates  overthrown  through  diseases  bred  within  them- 
selves than  through  violence  fix>m  abroad ;  because  oui 
nianner  is  always  to  cast  a  doubtful  and  a  more  suspicious  eye 
towards  that  over  which  we  know  we  have  least  power ;  and 
therefore  the  fear  of  external  dangers  causeth  forces  at  home  to 
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aqoKY.  be  the  more  muted;  it  is  to  aU  sorts  a  kind  of  bridle^  it  maketh 
.  virtnous  minds  watchful,  it  holdeth  contrary  dispositions  in 
suspense,  and  it  setteth  those  wits  on  work  in  better  things 
which  would  else  be  employed  in  worse :  whereas  on  the  other 
side  domestical  evils,  for  that  we  think  we  can  master  them 
at  all  times,  are  often  permitted  to  run  on  forward  till  it  be 
too  late  to  recall  them.     In  the  mean  while  the  common- 

■ 

wealth  is  not  only  through  unsoimdness  so  far  impaired  as 
those  evils  chance  to  prevail,  but  fiirther  also  through  opposi- 
tion arising  between  the  unsound  parts  and  the  sound,  where 
each  endeavoureth  to  draw  evermore  contrary  ways,  till  de- 
struction in  the  end  bring  the  whole  to  ruin. 

[5.]  To  reckon  up  how  many  causes  there  are,  by  force 
whereof  divisions  may  grow  in  a  commonwealth,  is  not  here 
necessary.  Such  as  rise  from  variety  in  matter  of  religion  are 
not  only  the  farthest  spread,  because  in  religion  aU  men  pre- 
sume themselves  interessed  alike;  but  they  are  also  for  the 
most  part  hotlier  prosecuted  and  pursued  than  other  strifies, 
forasmuch  as  coldness,  which  in  other  contentions  may  be 
thought  to  proceed  from  moderation,  is  not  in  these  so  favouiv 
ably  construed.  The  part  which  in  this  present  quarrel 
striveth  against  the  current  and  stream  of  laws  was  a  long 
while  nothing  feared,  the  wisest  contented  not  to  call  to  mind 
how  errors  have  their  effect  many  times  not  proportioned  to 
that  little  appearance  of  reason  whereupon  they  would  seem 
built,  but  rather  to  the  vehement  affection  or  fimcy  which  is 
cast  towards  them  and  proceedeth  from  other  causes.  For 
there  are  divers  motives  drawing  men  to  favour  mightily  those 
opinions,  wherein  their  persuasions  are  but  weakly  settled; 
and  if  the  passions  of  the  mind  be  strong,  they  easily  sophisti- 
cate the  understanding ;  they  make  it  apt  to  believe  upon 
very  slender  warrant,  and  to  imagine  infallible  truth  where 
scarce  any  probable  show  appeareth. 

[6»]  Thus  were  those  poor  seduced  creatures,  Hacket  and 
his  other  two  adherents,  whom  I  can  neither  speak  nor  think 
of  but  with  much  commiseration  and  pity,  thus  were  they 
trained  by  fair  ways ;  first  accounting  their  own  extraordinary 
love  to  this  discipline  a  token  of  God's  more  than  ordinary 
love  towards  them.  From  hence  they  grew  to  a  strong  con- 
ceit, that  God,  which  had  moved  them  to  love  his  discipline 
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more  than  the  Gommon  sort  of  men  did^  might  have  a  purpose  book  v. 

by  their  means  to  bring  a  wonderful  work  to  pass^  beyond  — 

all  men's  expectation^  for  the  advancement  of  the  throne  of 
Discipline  by  some  tragical  execution^  with  the  particularities 
whereof  it  was  not  safe  for  their  Mends  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted; of  whom  they  did  therefore  but  covertly  demand^ 
what  they  thought  of  extraordinary  motions  of  the  Spirit  in 
these  days^  and  withal  request  to  be  commended  unto  God  by 
their  prayers  whatsoever  should  be  undertaken  by  men  of 
God  in  mere  zeal  to  his  glory  and  the  good  of  his  distressed 
Church.  With  this  imusual  and  strange  course  they  went  on 
forward^  till  6od^  in  whose  heaviest  worldly  judgments  I 
nothing  doubt  but  that  there  may  lie  hidden  mercy^  gave 
them  over  to  their  own  inventions^  and  left  them  made  in  the 
end  an  example  for  headstrong  and  inconsiderate  zeal  no  less 
fearful^  than  Achitophel  for  proud  and  irreligious  wisdom. 
If  a  spark  of  error  have  thus  far  prevailed^  falling  even  where 
the  wood  was  green  and  farthest  off  to  all  men's  thinking 
from  any  inclination  unto  furious  attempts;  must  not  the 
peril  thereof  be  greater  in  men  whose  minds  are  of  themselves 
as  dry  fuel^  apt  beforehand  unto  tumults^  seditions,  and  broils  ? 
But  by  this  we  see  in  a  cause  of  religion  to  how  desperate 
adventures  men  will  strain  themselves,  for  relief  of  their  own 
part,  having  law  and  authority  against  them. 

[7.]  Furthermore  let  not  any  man  think  that  in  such  divi- 
sions either  part  can  free  itself  from  inconveniences,  sustained 
not  only  through  a  kind  of  truce,  which  virtue  on  both  sides 
doth  make  with  vice  during  war  between  truth  and  error ;  but 
also  in  that  there  are  hereby  so  fit  occasions  ministered  for  men 
to  purchase  to  themselves  well-willers,  by  the  colour  under 
which  they  ofbentimes  prosecute  quarrels  of  envy  or  inveterate 
malice :  and  especially  because  contentions  were  as  yet  never 
able  to  prevent  two  evils;  the  one  a  mutual  exchange  of 
unseemly  and  unjust  disgraces  offered  by  men  whose  tongues 
and  passions  are  out  of  rule;  the  other  a  common  hazard  of 
both  to  be  made  a  prey  by  such  as  study  how  to  work  upon 
all  occurrents  with  most  advantage  in  private.  I  deny  not 
therefore,  but  that  our  antagonists  in  these  controversies  may 
peradventure  have  met  with  some  not  unlike  to  Ithacius^; 

*  Sulp.  Sever.  Ep.  Hist.  Eccles.  [lib.  ii.  c.  63.] 
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BOOK  y.  who  mightily  hending  himself  by  all  means  againsfc  tlie  hevesy 

of  Prisoillian^  the  hatred  of  which  one  evil  wa«  all  the  Tirtiie 

he  had^  became  00  wise  in  the  end^  that  every  man  carefbl  of 
virtuous  oonversatioii,  studious  of  Scripture^  and  given  unto 
.  any  abstinenoe  in  diet,  was  set  down  in  his  calendar  of  sua- 
peeted  Priseillianists^  for  whom  it  should  be  expedient  to  1^ 
prove  their  soundness  of  faith  by  a  more  licentious  and  loose 
behaviour.  Such  proctors  and  patrons  the  tn:(th  might  spare. 
Yet  ia  not  their  groiamess  so  intolerable^  as  on  the  oontrair 
side  the  scurrilous  and  more  than  satirical  immodesty  of  Mar- 
tinism ;  the  first  published  schedules  whereof  being  broa^t 
to  the  handfi  of  a  grave  and  a  very  honourable  knight,  with 
signification  given  that  the  book  would  re&esh  his  spiritB, 
he  took  it,  saw  what  the  title  was,  read  over  an  unaavoniy 
sentence  or  two,  and  delivered  back  the  libdi  with  this 
answer :  ^'  I  am  sorry  you  are  of  the  mind  to  be  solaced  with 
'^  these  sports,  and  sorrier  you  have  herein  liiought  mine 
''  affection  to  be  like  your  own/^ 

[8.]  But  as- these  sores* on  all  hands  lie  open,  so  the  deepest 
wounds  of  the  Church  of  God  have  been  more  softly  and 
closely  given.  It  being  perceived  that  the  plot  of  discipline 
did  not  only  bend  itself  to  reform  ceremonies,  but  seek 
fiurther  to  evect  a  popular  authority  of  elders,  and  to  take 
away  episcopal  jurisdiction,  together  with  all  other  ornaments 
and  means  whereby  any  difference  or  inequality  is  upheld  in 
the  ecclesiastical  order;  towards  this  destructive  part  they 
have  found  many  helping  hands,  divers,  although  peradven- 
tore  not  willing  to  be  yoked  with  elderships,  yet-ccmtented 
(for  what  intent  God  doth  know)  to  uphold  opposition  against 
bish(q)s ;  not  without  greater  hurt  to  the  course  of  their  whole 
proceedings  in  the  business  of  God  and  her  Majesty^s  service, 
than  otherwise  much  more  weighty  adversaries  had  been- 
able  by  their  own  power  to  have  brought  to  pass.  'ULea  are^ 
naturatty  better  ccmtented  to  have  their  commendable  aetions 
suppressed,  than  the  contrary  much  divulged.  And  because 
the  wits  of  the  multitude  are  such>  that  many  things  they 
cannot  lay  hold  on  at  once,  but  being  possest  with  some 
notable  either  dislike  or  liking  of  any  one  thing  whatsoever, 
sundry  other  in  the  meantime  may  escape^  them  unperceived : 
therefore  if  men  desirous  to  have  their  virtues  noted  do  in  this 
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respect  grieve  at  the  fame  of  others^  whose  gloty  obsciureih  book  v. 
and  darkeneth  theirs;  it  cannot  be  chosen  but  that  when  the 
ears  of  the  people  are  thns  continually  beaten  with  excla- 
inations  against  abuses  in  the  Chnrch,  these  tunes  come 
always  most  acceptable  to  them^  whose  odious  and  corrupt 
dealings  in  secular  affiedrs  both  pass  l^  that  mean  the  more 
covertly,  and  whatsoeyer  happen  do  also  the  least  feel  that 
scoTxrge  of  vulgar  imputationj  which  notwithstanding  they 
most  deserve. 

[9.]  All  this  considered  as  behoveth,  the  sequel  of  duty  on 
our  part  is  only  that  which  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Tequireth, 
harmless  discretion;  the  wisdom  of  serpents  tempered  with 
the  innocent  meekness  of  doves  *.    For  this  world  wiD  teach 
"them  wisdom  that  have  capacity  to  apprehend  it.    Our  wisdom 
in  this  case  must  be  such  as  doth  not  propose  to  itself  ri  ttiov, 
our  own  particular,  the  partial  and  immoderate  desire  whereof 
poisoneth  wheresoever  it  taketh  plaoe;   but  the  scope  and 
mark  which  we  are  to  aim  at  is  ri  kou^v,  the  public  and 
common  good  of  all ;  for  the  easier  procurement  whereof,  our 
diligence  must  search  out  all  helps  and  furtherances  of  direc- 
tion, which  scriptures,  councils,  fieithers,  histories,  the  laws 
and  practices  of  all  churches,  the  mutual  conference  of  all 
men's  collections  and  observations  ntay  afford :  our  industry 
must  even  anatomize  every  particle  of  that  body,  which  we 
are  to  uphold  sound.    And  because  be  it  never  so  true  which 
we  teach  the  world  to  believe,  yet  if  once  their  affections  begin 
to  be  alienated,  a  small  thing  persuadeth  them  to  change  their 
opinions,  it  behoveth  that  we  vigilantly  note  and  prevent  by 
all  means  those  evils  whereby  the  hearts  of  men  are  lost: 
which  evils  for  the  most  part  being  personal  do  arm  in  such 
sort  the  adversaries  of  God  and  his  Church  against  us,  that, 
if  through  our  too  much  neglect  and  security  the  same  should 
run  on,  soon  might  we  feel  our  estate  brought  to  those  lamen- 
table terms,  whereof  this  hard  and  heavy  sentence  was  by 
one  of  the  ancient  uttered  upon  like  occasions,  "  Dolens  dico, 
'^  gemens  denuncio,  sacerdotium  quod  apud  nos  intus  cecidit^ 
"  foris  diu  stare  non  poteritf." 

[10.]  But  the  gracious  providence  of  Almighty  God  hath  I 
trust  put  these  thorns  of  contradiction  in  our  sides,  lest  that 
*  [St.  Matth.  X.  16.]  t  Leg*  Carol.  Mag.  fol.  43i. 
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BOOK^.    should  steal  upon  the  Church  in.a  slumber^  which   now  I 

doubt  not  but  through  his  assistance  maj  be  turned  away  from 

us^  bending  thereunto  ourselves  with  constancy;  oonstancjr  in 
labour  to  do  all  men  good^  constancy  in  prayer  unto  Grod  &r 
all  men :  her  especially  whose  sacred  power  matched  with  in- 
comparable goodness  of  nature  hath  hitherto  been  God's  most 
happy  instrument,  by  him  miraculously  kept  for  works  of  so 
miraculous  preservation  and  safety  unto  others,  that  as^  ''  Bv 
'^  the  sword  of  God  and  Gideon  "^/^  was  sometime  the  ciy  of 
the  people  of  Israel,  so  it  might  deservedly  be  at  this  day  the 
joyfol  song  of  innumerable  multitudes,  yea,  the  emblem  of 
some  estates  and  dominions  in  the  world,  and  (which  most  be 
eternally  confessed  even  with  tears  of  thankfblness)  the  tme 
inscription,  style,  or  title,  of  all  churches  as  yet  standing  within 
this  realm,  ''  By  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God  and  his 
*'  servant  Elizabeth  we  are/'  That  God  who  is  able  to  make 
mortaliiy  inmiortal  give  her  such  future  continuance,  as  mar 
be  no  less  glorious  unto  all  posterity  than  the  days  of  her 
regiment  past  have  been  happy  unto  ourselves;  and  for  his 
most  dear  anointed's  sake  grant  them  all  prosperity,  whose 
labours,  cares,  and  counsels,  unfeignedly  are  referred  to  her 
endless  welfare :  through  his  unspeakable  mercy,  unto  whom 
we  all  owe  everlasting  praise.  In  which  desire  I  will  here 
rest,  humbly  beseeching  your  Grace  to  pardon  my  great 
boldness,  and  God  to  multiply  his  blessings  upon  them  that 

fear  his  name. 

Your  Grace's  in  all  duty, 

RICHARD  HOOKER. 

*  Judges  vii.  aa 
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BooKY.   I.  Jb  EW  there  are  of  so  weak  capacity^  but  public  evils  they 

^  easily  espy ;  fewer  so  patient,  as  not  to  complain,  when  the 

gion  k^the  grievous  inconyeniences  thereof  work  sensible  smart.  Howbeit 

root  of  all   to  see  wherein  the  harm  which  they  feel  consisteth,  the  seeds 

tues,  and    from  which  it  sprang,  and  the  method  pf  curing  it,  belongeth 

the  Bt^v  of  to  a  skill,  the  study  whereof  is  so  full  of  toil,  and  the  practice 

oidered      SO  beset  with  difficulties,  that  wary  and  respective  men  had 

^^^""    rather  seek  quietly  their  own,  and  wish  that  the  world  may 

go  well,  so  it  be  not  long  of  them,  than  with  pain  and  hazard 

make  themselves  advisers  for  the  common  good.     We  which 

thought  it  at  the  very  first  a  sign  of  cold  affection  towards 

the  Church  of  Gt>d,  to  prefer  private  ease  before  the  labour  of 

appeasing  public  disturbance,  must  now  of  necessity  refer 

events  to  the  g^racious  providence  of  Almighty  (rod,  and,  in 

discharge  of  our  duty  towards  him,  proceed  with  the  plain 

and  unpartial  defence  of  a  common  cause.    Wherein  our 

endeavour  is  not  so  much  to  overthrow  them  with  whom  we 

contend,  as  to  yield  them  just  and  reasonable  causes  of  those 

things,  which,  for  want  of  due  consideration  heretofore,  they 

misconceived,  accusing  kws  for  men's  oversights,  imputing 

evils,  grown  through  personal  defects  unto  that  which  is  not 

evil,  framing  unto  some  sores  unwholesome  pkisteis,  and 

applying  other  some  where  no  sore  is. 

[2.]  To  make  therefore  our  beginning  that  which  to  both 
parts  is  most  acceptable.  We  agree  that  pure  and  unstained 
religion  ought  to  be  the  highest  of  all  cares  appertaining  to 
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public  regiment :  as  well  in  regard  of  that  aid  and  protection^  book  y. 

Cb«l  s* 


which  thej  who  fiuithiiillj  serve  Qod  confess  they  receive  ht  - 
his  mercifiil  hands ;  as  also  for  the  force  which  religion  hath 
to  qualify  all  sorts  of  men^  and  to  make  them  in  public  affidrs 
the  more  serviceablef^  governors  the  apter  to  rule  with  con- 
science^ inferiors  for  conscience'  sake  the  willinger  to  obey. 
It  is  no  peculiar  conceit^  but  a  matter  of  sound  consequence, 
that  all  duties  are  by  so  much  the  better  performed,  by  how 
much  the  men  are  more  religious  from  whose  abilities  the 
same  proceed.  For  if}  the  course  of  politic  afiairs  cannot  in 
Buj  good  sort  go  forward  without  fit  instruments,  and  that 
which  fitteth  them  be  their  virtues,  let  Polity  acknowledge 
itself  indebted  to  Religion;  godliness  being  the§  chiefest  top 
and  wellspring  of  all  true  virtues,  even  as  God  is  of  all  good 
things. 

So  natural  is  the  union  of  Religion  with  Justice,  that  we 
may  boldly  deem  there  is  neither,  where  both  are  not.  For 
how  should  they  be  unfeignedly  just,  whom  religion  doth  not 
cause  to  be  such ;  or  they  religious,  which  are  not  found  such 
by  the  proof  of  their  just  actions  ?  If  they,  which  employ  their 
labour  and  travel  about  the  public  administration  of  justice, 
follow  it  only  as  a  trade,  with  imquenchable  and  unconscion- 
able thirst  of  gain,  being  not  in  heart  persuaded  that||  justice 
is  Ood's  own  work,  and  themselves  his  agents  in  this  business, 
the  sentence  of  right  Ood's  own  verdict,  and  themselves  his 
priests  to  deliver  it;  formalities  of  justice  do  but  serve  to 
smother  right,  and  that,  which  was  necessarily  ordained  for 
the  common  good,  is  through  shameful  abuse  made  the  cause 
of  common  misery. 

The  same  piety,  which  maketh  them  that  are  in  authority 
desirous  to  please  and  resemble  God  by  justice,  inflameth 
every  way  men  of  action  with  zeal  to  do  good  (as  far  bb  their 


€t 


♦  Ps.  cxliy*  3. 

tCod.  Tbeod.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  3. 
Gaadere  et  ^loriari  ex  fide  semper 
TohiiDiu,  saentes  maffia  religioni- 
buB  quam  officiis  et  labore  oorporis 
"  vel  Budore  nostram  Rempublicam 
"  contineri."  [t.  vi.  p.  44.  ed.  Go- 
thofred.] 

f  EffTi  dT  oMv  h  rots  iroXtrucoiff 


(nrovdcuop  cZra/  tan  t6  r^(  dptrits 
?X«y«  Ariat.  Magn.  Mond.  lib.  i. 
cap.  I. 

§  '  Apx4  ^  ^^p^^rrfi  namnf  r&¥  Bvt^p 
Qthsy  aptr&p  V  cvo'c/Seia.  Philo  de 
Dec.  Pnecept.  [p.  751.  ed.  Paris. 
1640.] 

II  a  Ghron.  ziz.  6. 
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BOOK  y.  place  will  pennit)  unto  all.     For  that*^,  they  knowj  is  most 
noble  and  divine.    Whereby  if  no  natural  nor  casual 


cross  their  desires^  they  always  delig^hting  .to  inure  themselves 
with  actions  most  beneficial  to  others,  cannot  but  gather  great 
experience,  and  through  experience  the  more  wisdom;  be- 
cause conscience,  and  thepear  of  swerving  from  that  which  is 
right,  maketh  them  diligent  observers  of  circumstances,  the 
loose  regard  whereof  is  the  nurse  of  vulgar  foDy,  no  less 
than  Solomon's  attention  thereunto  was  of  naiutsl  furtheisnces 
.the  most  effectual  to  make  him  eminent  above  otheis.  For 
he  gave  good  heed,  and  pierced  eveiy  thing  *to  the  Ysej 
ground,land  by  that  means  became  the  author  of  mimy 

.parables  t- 

Conceming  fortitude ;  sith  evib  great  and  unexpected  (tiie 
true  touchstone  of  constant  minds)  do  cause  oftentimes  even 
them  to  think  upon  divine  power  with  featfuUest  suspicions, 
which  have  been  otherwise  the  most  secure  despisers  thereof  ^ ; 
how  should  we  look  for  uny  constant  resolution  of  mind  in 
such  cases,  saving  only  where  unfeigned  aflfection  to  Grod-ward 
hath  bred  the  most  assured  confidence  to  be  assisted  by  his 
hand  ?  For  proof  whereof,  let  but  the  acts  of  the  ancient  J^ws 
be  indifferently  weighed;  ftom  whose  magnaainuiy,  in  cn» 
of  most  extreme  hazard,  those  strange  and  unwonted  resolutioiis 
have  g^wn,  which  for  all  circumstances  no  people  under  the 
roof  of  heaven  did  ever  hitherto  match.  And  that  which  did 
always  animate  them  was  their  mere  religion. 

Without  which,  if  so  be  it  were  possible  that  all  other  orna- 
ments of  mind  might  be  had  in  their  full  perfection,  neverthe- 
less the  mind  that  should  possess  them  divoroed  bom  piety 
could  be  but  a  spectacle  of  commiseration ;  even  as  that  body 
is,  which  adorned  with  sundry  other  admirable  beauties,  wani- 
eth  eyesight,  the  chiefest  grace  that  nature  hath  in  that  kind 
to  bestow.  They  which  commend  so  much  the  felicity  of  that 
innocent  world,  wherein  it  is  said  that  men  of  their  own  accord 
did  embrace  fidelity  and  honesty,  not  for  fear  of  the  magistrate^ 
or  because  revenge  was  before  their  eyes,  if  at  any  time  they 
should  do  otherwise,  but  that  which  held  the  people  in  awe 

*  ^Ayannfrhv  iiip  yap  xai  itn  fti6tH^,         f  fEccles.  zii.  9, 10.] 
Kokkiop  di  Koi  Bti6r€poy  tBwti  Koi  ir^         X  Vi^d.  zvH.  13.  [qa.  1 1 .] 
Xfiriy.  Arist.  Ethic,  lib.  i.  cap.  2. 
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was  the  shame  of  iQ-doing^  the  love  of  equity  and  right  itself  b^k  y. 

a  bar  against  all  oppressions  which  greatness  of  power  canseth ; 

they  which  describe  unto  us  any  such  estate  of  hapj[>ine8s 
amongst  men^  thongh  they  speak  not  of  Religion^  do  notwith- 
standing dedare  that  which  is  in  truth  her  only  working. 
For^  if  BeMgion  did  possess  sincerely  and  sufficiently  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  there  would  need  no  other  restraint  from 
evil.  This  doth  not  only  give  life  and  perfection  to  all  en^- 
deavours  wherewith  it  concnrreth;  but  what  event  soever 
ensue,  it  breedeth,  if  not  joy  and  gladness  always,  yet  always 
patience,  satisfaction,  and  reasonable  contentment  of  mind. 
Whereupon  it  hath  been  set  down  as  an  axiom  of  good  expe- 
ri^ice,  that  all  things  religiously  taken  in  hand  are  prosperously 
ended^;  because  whether  men  in  the  end  have  that  which, 
religion  did  allow  them  to  desire;,  or  that  which  it  teacheth 
them  contentedly  to  suffer,  they  are  in  neither  ereni  unfor- 
tunatef. 

[3.]  But  lest  any  man  should  here  coneeive,  that  it  greatly 
skUleth  not  of  what  sort  our  religion  be,  inasmuch  as  heathens, 
'Birks,  and  infidels,  impute  to  religion  a  great  part  of  the  same 
eflfects  which  ourselves  ascribe  thereunto,  tliey  having  ours  in* 
the  same  detestation  that  we  theirs;  it  shall  be  requisite,  to 
observe  well,  how  far  forth  there  may  be  agreement  in  the- 
effbcts  of  differeoEit  religions.  Eirst,  by  the  bitter  strife  which 
riseth  oftentimea  from  small  differences  in  this  behalf,  and  w 
by  so  much  always  greater  as  the  matter  is  of  more  importance ; 
we  see  a.  general  agreement  in  the  secret  opinion  of  men,  that 
every  man  ought  to  embrace  the  religion  which  is  true,  and  to 
shun,  aa  hurtful,  whatsoever  dissenteth  from  it,  but  that  most, 
which  doth  farthest  dissent.  The  generality  of  which  per- 
suasion argueth,  that  Grod  hath  imprinted  it  by  nature,  to  the 
end  it  might  be  a  spur  to  our  industry  in  seacehing  and  main- 
taining that  religion,  from  which  as  to  swerve  in  the  least 
points  is  error,  so  the  capital  enemies  thereof  God  haietb 
aa  his  deadly  foes,  aliens,  and,  without  repentance,  children  of 
endless  perdition.  Such  therefore  touching  man's  immortal 
state  after  this  life  are  not  likely  to  reap  benefit,  by  their 

*  Psalm  L  3.  tUrxj/iyAtrnt  ^pciv,  mil  4k  t&p  vwap^ 

t  T6p  yhp  »£  dkfj$m  dya$6p  kcA    x6vt»p   d«l    ra   KdXXurra  irpdrrtiy. 
tiu^pova  fraaat   oi6fu6iL  rits  rvxas    Arist.  Ethic,  lib.  i.  cap.  10. 13. 
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BOOK  y.   religion^  but  to  look  for  the  dean  oontraiy^  in  r^;ard  of  so 
—    ^    important  contrariety  between  it  and  the  tme  religion. 

Nevertheless^  inasmuch  as  the  errors  of  the  most  seduoed 
this  waj  have  been  mixed  with  some  tniths^  we  are  not  to 
marvel^  that  although  the  one  did  turn  to  their  endless  woe 
and  confusion^  yet  the  other  had  many  notable  effects  as 
touching  the  affairs  of  this  present  life.  There  were  in  these 
quarters  of  the  worlds  sixteen  hundred  years  ago^  certain 
speculative  men^  whose  authority  disposed  the  whole  religion 
of  those  times.  By  their  means  it  became  a  received  opinion^ 
that  the  souls  of  men  departing  this  life  do  flit  out  of  one 
body  into  some  other '^.  Which  opinion,  though  £Eklsej  yet 
entwined  with  a  true,  that  the  souls  of  men  do  never  perish, 
abated  the  fear  of  death  in  them  which  were  so  resolved,  and 
gave  them  courage  unto  all  adventures. 

The  Romans  had  a  vain  superstitious  custom,  in  most  of 
their  enterprises  to  conjecture  beforehand  of  the  event  by  cer- 
tain tokens  which  they  noted  in  birds,  or  in  the  entrails  of 
beasts,  or  by  other  the  like  {rivolous  divinations.  From  whence 
notwithstanding  as  oft  as  they  could  receive  any  sign  which 
they  took  to  be  favourable,  it  gave  them  such  hope,  as  if  their 
gods  had  made  them  more  than  half  a  promise  of  prosperous 
success.  Which  many  times  was  the  greatest  cause  that  they 
did  prevail,  especially  being  men  of  their  own  natural  incli- 
nation hopeful  and  strongly  conceited,  whatsoever  they  took 
in  hand.  But  could  their  fond  superstition  have  furthered  so 
great  attempts  without  the  mixture  of  a  true  persuasion  con- 
cerning the  Tuiresistible  force  of  divine  power  ? 

Upon  the  wilful  violation  of  oaths,  execrable  blasphemies, 
and  like  contempts,  offered  by  deriders  of  religion  even,  unto 
false  gods,  fearful  tokens  of  divine  revenge  have  been  known 
to  follow.  Which  occurrents  the  devouter  sort  did  take  for 
manifest  arguments,  that  the  gods  whom  they  worshipped 
were  of  power  to  reward  such  as  sought  unto  them,  and  would 
pla^e  those  that  feared  them  not.  In  this  they  erred.  For 
(as  the  wise  man  rightiy  noteth  concerning  such)  it  was.  not 
the  power  of  them  by  whom  they  sware,  but  the  vengeance 
of  them  that  sinned,  which  punished  the  offences  of  the  un- 
godly f.  It  was  their  hurt  untruly  to  attribute  so  great  power 
♦  Caes.  de  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  [c.  13.]  t  Wisd.  xiv.  31. 
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nuto  fidse  gods.    Yet  the  right  conceit  which  they  had^  that   book  y. 
to  perjmy  vengeance  is  dne^  was  not  withont  good  effect  as  — llllii. 
teaching  the  coarse  of  their  lives^  who  feared  the  wilful  vio- 
lation of  oaths  in  that  respect. 

And  whereas  we  read  so  manj  of  them  so  much  commended^ 
some  for  their  mild  and  merciful  disposition^  some  for  their 
virtuous  severity^  some  for  integrity  of  life^  all  these  were  the 
fruits  of  true  and  infallible  principles  delivered  unto  us  in  the 
word  of  (rod  as  the  axioms  of  our  religionj  which  being  im- 
printed by  the  Gk>d  of  nature  in  their  hearts  also^  and  taking 
better  root  in  some  than  in  most  others^  grew  though  not  from 
yet  with  and  amidst  the  heaps  of  manifold  repugnant  errors; 
which  errors  of  corrupt  religion  had  also  their  suitable  effects 
in  the  lives  of  the  selfsame  parties. 

[4.]  Without  all  controversy,  the  purer  and  perfecter  our 
religion  is,  the  worthier  effects  it  hath  in  them  who  steadfastly 
and  sincerely  embrace  it,  in  others  not.  They  that  love  the 
religion  which  they  profess,  may  have  {isdled  in  choice,  but 
yet  they  are  sure  to  reap  what  benefit  the  same  is  able  to 
afford;  whereas  the  best  and  soundest  professed  by  them  that 
bear  it  not  the  like  affection,  yieldeth  them,  retaining  it  in 
that  sort,  no  benefit.  David  was  a  ''man  after  Ood^s  own 
'^  heart  */*  so  termed  because  his  affection  was  hearty  towards 
Ood.  Beholding  the  like  disposition  in  them  which  lived 
under  him,  it  was  his  prayer  to  Almighty  Grod,  ''  O  keep  this 
'^  for  ever  in  the  purpose  and  thoughts  of  the  heart  of  this 
''  people  f.^  But  when,  after  that  David  had  ended  his  days 
in  peace,  they  who  succeeded  him  in  place  for  the  most  part 
followed  him  not  in  qualiiy ;  when  those  kings  (some  few  ex- 
cepted) to  better  their  worldly  estate,  (as  they  thought,)  left 
their  own  and  their  people's  ghostly  condition  uncared  for; 
by  woful  experience  they  both  did  learn,  that  to  forsake  the 
true  Ood  of  heaven,  is  to  fall  into  all  such  evils  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  as  men  either  destitute  of  grace  divine  may  com- 
mit, or  unprotected  from  above  endure. 

[5.]  Seeing  therefore  it  doth  thus  appear  that  the  safety  of 
all  estates  dependeth  upon  religion;  that  religion  unfeignedly 
loved  perfecteth  men's  abilities  unto  all  kinds  of  virtuous  ser- 
vices in  the  commonwealth ;  that  men's  desire  is  in  general  to 
*  [i  Sam.  xiii.  14.]  t  i  Chron.  zsrix.  18. 
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BOOK  y.  hold  no  religion  bnt  the  true ;   aoid  that  whatsoever  good 
— '• — ^  eflbcts  do  grow  out  of  their  lehgion^  who  embrace  instead  of 


the  true  a  fake^  the  roots  thereof  are  certain  sparks  of  the 
light  of  truth  intermingled  with  the  darkness  of  error,  because 
no  religion  can  wholly  and  only  consist  of  untruths :  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  all  true  virtues  are  to  honour  tme  rdigion 
as  their  parent,  and  all  well-oidered  commonweals  to  love  her 
as  their  chiefest  stay. 
The  most  II-  Thqr  of  whom  Ood  is  altogether  unapprehended  are 
extreme     {^^^  £^^  ^  number,  and  for  grossness  of  wit  such,  that  thev 

oppoate  to  '  &  '  ^    # 

true  reli-  hardly  and  scarcely  seem  to  hold  the  place  of  human  being. 
^^^  These  we  should  judge  to  be  of  all  others  most  miserable,  bnt 
atheiBm.  that  a  wretcheder  sort  there  are,  on  whom  whereas  nature 
hath  bestowed  riper  capacity,  their  evil  disposition  seriously 
goeth  about  therewith  to  apprehend  Qod  as  being  not  Ood. 
Whereby  it  cometh  to  pass  that  of  these  two  sorts  of  men, 
both  godless,  the  one  having  utterly  no  knowledge  of  Ood, 
the  other  study  how  to  persuade  themselves  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  to  be  known.  The*  fountain  and  wellspring  of 
which  impiety  is  a  resolved  purpose  of  mind  to  reap  in  this 
world  what  sensual  profit  or  pleasure  soever  the  vrorld  yieHeth, 
and  not  to  be  bcmred  from  any  whatsoever  means  aVaOable 
thereunto.  And  that  this  is  the  very  radical  cause  of  their 
atheism,  no  man  I  think  will  doubt  which  oonsidereth  what 
pains  they  take  to  destroy  those  principal  spurs  and  motives 
unto  all  virtue,  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  providence  of 
Gh>d,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  joys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  the  endless  pains  of  the  wi<^ed,  yea  abore  all 
things  the  authority  of  Scripture,  because  on  these  points  it 
evermore  beateth,  and  the  soul's  immortaUty,  which  granted, 
draweth  easily  after  it  the  rest  as  a  voluntaiy  train.  Is  it  not 
wonderful  that  base  desires  should  so  extinguish  in  men  the 
sense  of  their  own  esoellency,  as  to  make  them  willing  that 
their  souls  should  be  like  to  the  souls  of  beasts,  mortal  and 
corruptible  with  their  bodies  ?  'Kll  some  admirable  or  unusual 
accident  happen  (as  it  hatii  in  some)  to  work  the  beginaing 
of  a  better  alteration  in  their  minds,  disputation  about  the 

*  Wisd.  ii.  31.  '«  Such  things  "  blinded  them."  "^^my^  4  flooe 
**  they  imaf^ne  and  go  astray,  t^  ^OofyriKii  dpxtjs*  Arist.  £th.  lib.  tL 
"  cause  their  own  wickedness  hath    ci^.  5, 6. 
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knowledge  of  God  with  siieh  kind  of  persons  commonly  pre«*    book  v. 

yaileth  little.      For  how  should  the  brightness  of  wisdom '—^ 

shine^  where  the  windows  of  the  soul  are  of  very  set  purpose 
closed  "^F  True  religion  hath  many  things  in  it,  the  only 
mention  whereof  galleth  and  troubleth  their  minds.  Being 
therefore  loth  that  inquiry  into  such  matters  should  breed  a 
persuasion  in  the  end  contrary  unto  that  they  embrace,  it  is 
their  endeavour  to  banish  as  much  as  in  them  lieth  quite  and 
dean  from  their  cogitation  whatsoever  may  sound  that  way. 

[2.]  But  it  Cometh  many  times  to  pajss  (which  is  their 
torment)  that  the  thing  they  shun  doth  follow  them,  truth  aa 
it  were  even  obtruding  itself  into  their  knowledge,  and. not 
permitting  them  to  be  so  ignorant  as  they  would  be.  Where* 
upon  inasmuch  as  the  nature  of  man  is  unwilling  to  continue 
doing  that  wherein  it  shall  always  condemn  itself,  they  con* 
tinning  still  obstinate  to  follow  the  course  which  they  have 
begun,  are  driven  to  devise  all  the  shifts  that  wit  can  invent 
for  the  smothering  of  this  light,  all  that  may  but  with  any  the 
least  show  of  po88iba%  stay  their  minds  from  thinking  that 
true,  which  they  heartily  wish  were  false,  but  cannot  think  it 
so  without  some  scruple  and  fear  of  the  contrary  f. 

Now  because  that  judicious  learning,  for  which  we  com« 
mend  most  worthily  the  ancient  sages  of  the  world,  doth  not 
in  this  case  serve  the  turn,  these  trencher-mates  (for  such  the 
most  of  them  be)  frame  to  themselves  a  way  more  pleasant; 
a  new  method  they  have  of  turning  things  that  are  serious 
into  mockery,  an  art  of  contradiction  by  way  of  scorn,  a 
learning  wherewith  we  were  long  sithence  forewarned  that 
the  miserable  times  whereinto  we  are  fallen  should  abound  %. 
This  they  study,  this  they  practise,  this  they  grace  with  a 
wanton  superfluity  of  wit,  too  much  insulting  over  the  patience 
of  more  virtuously  disposed  .minds. 

For  towards  these  so  forlorn  creatures  we  are  (it  must  be 
confest)  too  patient.  In  zeal  to  the  glory  of  God,  Babylon 
hath  excelled  Sion  §.     We  want  that  decree  of  Nabuchodo- 

*  Susan,  ver.  9.    "  They  turned  "  agnoscere  quern  iflrnorare  non  pos- 

*^  away  their  iniad^  and  cast  down  *'  sis."  Cypr.  de  Idol.  Vanit.  [i.  15. 

**  their  eyes,  that  they  might  not  see  ed.  Fell.] 

"  heaven,  nor  remember  just  judg-  %  2  Pet.  iii.  3 ;  Jude  18. 

**  ments."  §  Dan.  iiL  29. 

t  *'  Heo  est  summa  delicti,  nolle 

HOOKEB,  VOL.  I.  F  f 


434  Praetice  of  mistimed  Bigmtatian  by  MkeUU. 

BOOK  V.  nosor;  the  ftuy  of  thiff  wicked  brood  hatii  the  reins  too  mnch 

^^' **•  ^*    hi  liberty;  their  tongues  walk  at  large;  tiie  qpit-venom  of 

their  poisoned  hearts  breaketh  out  to  the  annoyance  of  others; 

what  their  untamed  lust  suggesteth,  the  same  their  licentionB 

mouths  do  every  where  set  abroach. 

With  our  contentions  their  irreligious  humour  also  is  much 
strengthened.  Nothing  pleaseth  them  better  than  these 
manifold  oppositions  upon  the  matter  of  religion,  as  well  (or 
that  they  have  hereby  the  more  opportunity  to  learn  on  one 
side  how  another  may  be  oppugned,  and  so  to  weaken  the 
credit  of  all  unto  themselves;  as  also  because  by  this  hot 
pursuit  of  lower  controversies  among  men  professing  religion, 
and  agreeing  in  the  principal  foundations  thereof,  they  con- 
ceive hope  that  about  the  higher  principles  themselves  time 
wiU  cause  altercation  to  grow. 

For  which  pi^pose,  when  they  see  occasion,  they  stick  not 
sometime  in  other  men's  persons,  yea  sometime  without  any 
vizard  at  all,  directly  to  try,  what  the  most  religious  are  able 
to  say  in  defence  of  the  highest  points  whereupon  all  leli* 
gion  dependeth.  Now  for  the  most  part  it  so  faileth  cot 
touching  things  which  generally  are  received,  that  although 
in  themselves  they  be  most  certain,  yet  because  men  pre- 
sume them  granted  of  all,  we  are  hardliest  able  to  bring  such 
proof  of  their  certainty  as  may  satisfy  gainsayers,  when  sud- 
denly and  besides  expectation  they  require  the  same  at  our 
hands.  Which  impreparation  and  unreadiness  when  they 
find  in  us,  they  turn  it  to  the  soothing  up  of  themselves  in 
that  cursed  fancy,  whereby  they  would  fain  believe  that  the 
hearty  devotion  of  such  as  indeed  fear  God  is  nothing  else  but 
a  kind  of  harmless  error,  bred  and  confirmed  in  them  by  the 
sleights  of  wiser  men. 

[3.]  For  a  politic  use  of  religion  they  see  there  is,  and 
by  it  they  would  also  gather  that  religion  itself  is  a  mere 
politic  device,  forged  purposely  to  serve  for  that  use.  Men 
fearing  Ood  are  thereby  a  great  deal  more  effectually  than  by 
positive  laws  restrained  &om  doing  evil;  inasmuch  as  those 
laws  have  no  farther  power  than  over  our  outward  actions  only, 
whereas  unto  men^s^   inward   cogitations,  unto  the  privy 


«€ 


*  "  V08  scelera  admissa  punicis,    "  vos  conscios  timetis,  nos 
apud  nos  et  cogitare  peccare  e6t ;     "  conscientiam  solam,  sine  qua 


"•  *' '     --  I 
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Maehiavel  on  the  Political  use,  ^M^Ufi^  \\  -vVsi^ 

intents  and  motions  of  their  hearts jl  religion  SMsryeiih^fffr^aN  BcbkW. 
bridle.    What  more  savage^  wild^  andJ  (^^  mm  man,  if  he  ; — - — t- 
see  himself  able  either  by  fraud  to  oyab*eacL  or  A>j\  f^fr^  io^  ^  •  ^ 
overbear,  the  laws  whereunto  he  shouj&  bc^jraojeciV  Where- 
fore in  so  great  boldness  to  offend,  it  beh^Mik  that  Ite  world 
should  be  held  in  awe,  not  by  a  vain  surmise,  but  a  true 
apprehension  of  somewhat,  which  no  mian  maj  think  himself 
able  to  withstand.     This  is  the  politic  use  of  religion. 

[4-]  In  which  respect  there  are  of  iheee  wise  malignante* 
some,  who  have  vouchsafed  it  their  marvellous  favourable 
countenance  and  speech,  very  g^vdy  affirming,  that  religion 
honoured,  addeth  greatness,  and  contemned,  bringeth  ruin 
unto  commonweals ;  that  princes  and  states,  which  will  con- 
tinue, are  above  all  things  to  uphold  the  reverend  regard 
of  religion,  and  to  provide  for  the  same  by  all  means  in  the 
making  of  their  laws. 

But  when  they  should  define  what  means  are  best  for  that 
purpose,  behold,  they  extol  the  wisdom  of  Paganism ;  they 
give  it  out  as  a  mystical  precept  of  great  importance,  that 
princes,  and  such  as  are  under  them  in  most  authority  or 
credit  with  the  people,  should  take  all  occasions  of  rare  events, 
and  from  what  cause  soever  the  same  do  proeeed,  yet  wrest 
them  to  the  strengthening  of  their  religion,  and  not  make  it 
nice  for  so  good  a  purpose  to  use,  if  need  be,  plain  forgeries. 
Thus  while  they  study  how  to  bring  to  pass  that  religion 
may  seem  but  a  matter  made,  they  lose  themselves  in  the  very 
maze  of  their  own  discourses,  as  if  reason  did  even  purposely 
forsake  them^  who  of  purpose  fonsake  God  the  author  thereof. 
For  surely  a  strange  kind  of  madness  it  is,  that  those  men 
who  though  they  be  void  of  piety,  yet  because  they  have  wit 
cannot  choose  but  know  that  treachery,  guile,  and  deceit  are 
things,  which  may  for  a  while  but  do  not  use  long  to  go 
unespied,  should  teach  that  the  greatest  honour  to  a  state  is 
perpetuity;  and  grant  that  alterations  in  the  service  of  God, 
for  that  they  impair  the  credit  of  religion,  are  therefore 
perilous  in  commonweals,  which  have  no  continuance  longer 
than  religion  hath  all  reverence  done  unto  it;   and  withal 

**  mm  posBumiui."    Minuc.  Fd.  in  Carda.  de  Samen.  lib.  iii.  [vol.  i.  p. 

Octar.  [c.  J5.]    "  Summum  praesi-  537.  ed.  Luffa.  166^.] 

*'  dium  regni  est  justitia  ob  apertoa  *  Macb.  Disc.  hb.  i.  c.  11 — 14. 
"  turn  alius,  et  re&gio  ob  occoIum.'' 
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436  Superstition :  U  arUesfrom  Zeal  or  Fear : 

BOOK  Y.   acknowledge  (for  so  they  do)  tbat  when  people  b^^an  to  espj 
'    the  falsehood  of  oracles^  whereupon  all  Gentility  was  biiilt, 


their  hearts  were  utterly  averted  from  it;  and  notwithstand- 
ing counsel  princes  in  sober  earnest^  for  the  strengthening 
of  their  states  to  maintain  religion^  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  religion  not  to  make  choice  of  that  which  is  true,  but  to 
authorize  that  they  make  choice  of  by  those  false  and  frau- 
dulent means  which  in  the  end  must  needs  overthrow  it. 
Such   are  the  counsels  of  men  godless,  when  they  would 
shew  themselves  politic  devisers,  able  to  create  God  in  man 
by  art. 
Of  Soper-        III.  Wherefore  to  let  go  this  execrable  crew,  and  to  come 
the not^ t ^  extremities  on  the  contrary  hand ;  two  affections  there  are, 
thereof  el-  the  forces  whcreof,  as  they  bear  the  greater  or  lesser  sway  in 
guided       man's  heart,  frame  accordingly  the  stamp  and  character  of  his 
zeal,  or      religion ;  the  one  zeal,  the  other  fear. 

fear  of  di-  Zeal,  unless  it  be  rightly  guided,  when  it  endeavoureth 
vine  gloiy.  most  busily  to  please  God,  forceth  upon  him  those  unseason- 
able offices  which  please  him  not.  For  which  cause,  if  they 
who  this  way  swerve  be  compared  with  such  sincere,  sound, 
and  discreet,  as  Abraham  was  in  matter  of  religion ;  the  ser- 
vice of  the  one  is  like  unto  flattery,  the  other  like  the  faitiiful 
sedulity  of  friendship^.  Zeal,  except  it  be  ordered  aright, 
when  it  bendeth  itself  unto  conflict  with  things  either  in  deed, 
or  but  imagined  to  be  opposite  unto  religion,  useth  the  razor 
many  times  with  such  eagerness^  that  the  very  life  of  religion 
itself  is  thereby  hazarded ;  through  hatred  of  tares  the  oom 
in  the  field  of  God  is  plucked  up.  So  that  zeal  needeth  both 
ways  a  sober  g^de. 

Fear  on  the  other  side,  if  it  have  not  the  light  of  true 
understanding  concerning  Gt>d,  wherewith  to  be  moderated, 
breedeth  likewise  superstition.  It  is  therefore  dangerous,  that 
in  things  divine  we  should  work  too  much  upon  the  spur 
either  of  zeal  or  fear.  Fear  is  a  good  solicitor  to  devotion. 
Howbeit,  sith  fear  in  this  kind  doth  grow  fix)m  an  apprehen- 
sion of  Deity  endued  with  irresistible  power  to  hurt,  and  is  of 
all  affections  (anger  excepted)  the  unaptist  to  admit  any 
conference  with  reason;  for  which  cause  the  wise  man  doth 
say  of  fear  that  it  is  a  betrayer  of  the  forces  of  reasonable 

*  2  Chron.  xz.  7 ;  «« Abraham  thy  friend." 


errs  either  in  the  Ob^t  or  Kind  of  Worship.  437 

understanding  * ;    therefore   except   men  Imow  beforehand   book  v. 
what  manner  of  service  pleaseth  God,  while  they  are  fearful  '  '- 

they  try  all  things  which  fancy  offereth.  Many  there  are 
who  never  think  on  God  but  when  they  are  in  extremity  of 
fear;  and  then,  because  what  to  think  or  what  to  do  they  are 
uncertain,  perplexiiy  not  suffering  them  to  be  idle,  they  think 
and' do  as  it  were  in  a  phrensy  they  know  not  what. 

[2.]  Superstition  neither  knoweth  the  right  kind,  nor 
observeth  the  due  measure,  of  actions  belonging  to  the  service 
of  God,  but  is  always  joined  with  a  wrong  opinion  touching 
things  divine.  Superstition  is,  when  things  are  either  abhor- 
red or  observed  with  a  zealous  or  fearful,  but  erroneous, 
relation  to  God.  By  means  whereof,  the  superstitious  do 
sometimes  serve,  though  the  true  God,  yet  with  needless 
offices,  and  defraud  him  of  duties  necessary ;  sometime  load 
others  than  him  with  such  honours  as  properly  are  his.  The 
one  their  oversight,  who  miss  in  the  choice  of  that  wherewith ; 
the  other  theirs,  who  fail  in  the  election  of  him  towards  whom 
they  shew  their  devotion :  this  the  crime  of  idolatry,  that,  the 
fault  of  voluntary  either  niceness  or  superfluity  in  religion. 

[3.]  The  Christian  world  itself  being  divided  into  two 
grand  parts,  it  appeareth  by  the  general  view  of  both,  that 
with  matter  of  heresy  the  west  hath  been  often  and  much 
troubled;  but  the  east  part  never  quiet,  till  the  deluge  of 
miseiy,  wherein  now  they  are,  overwhelmed  them.  The 
chiefest  cause  whereof  doth  seem  to  have  lien  in  the  restless 
wits  of  the  Grecians,  evermore  proud  of  their  own  curious  and 
subtile  inventions ;  which  when  at  any  time  they  had  contrived, 
the  great  facility  of  their  language  served  them  readily  to 
make  all  things  fair  and  plausible  to  men's  understanding. 
Those  grand  heretical  impieties  therefore,  which  most  highly 
and  immediately  touched  God  and  the  glorious  Trinity,  were 
all  in  a  manner  the  monsters  of  the  east.  The  west  bred 
fewer  a  great  deal,  and  those  commonly  of  a  lower  nature, 
such  as  more  nearly  and  directly  concerned  rather  men  than 
God ;  the  Latins  being  always  to  capital  heresies  less  inclined, 
yet  imto  gross  superstition  more. 

[4.]   Superstition  such  as  that  of  the  Pharisees  was  f,  by 

♦  Wisd.  xTii.  za.  t  Mark  vii.  9. 


438  SuperstUion  charged  on  our  whole  Rittud. 

BOOK  T.  whom  diyine  things  indeed  were  less^  because  other  things 
'—  were  more  divinely  esteemed  of  than  reason  would;  the  sa- 


perstition  that  riseth  voluntarily^  and  by  degrees  which  are 
hardly  discerned  mingleth  itself  with  the  rites  even  of  very 
divine  service  done  to  the  only  true  Grod^  must  be  considered 
of  as  a  creeping  and  encroaching  evil^  an  evil  the  first  be- 
ginnings whereof  are  commonly  hannlessj  so  that  it  proveth 
only  then  to  be  an  evil  when  some  farther  accident  doth  grow^ 
unto  it^  or  itself  come  unto  farther  {px>wth.     For  in  the 
Church  of  God  sometimes  it  cometh  to  pass  as  in  over  battle 
grounds^  the  fertile  disposition  whereof  is  good;  yet  be- 
cause it  exceedeth  due  proportion^  it  bringeth  forth  abun- 
dantly^ through  too  much  rankness^  things  less  profitable; 
whereby  that  which  principally  it  should  yield  being  ^ther 
prevented  in  place^   or  defrauded  of  nourishment^  fioleth. 
This  (if  so  large  a  discourse  were  necessary)  might  be  exem- 
plified even  by  heaps  of  rites  and  customs  now  superstitious 
in  the  greatest  part  of  the  Christian  worlds  which  in  their 
first  original  beginnings^  when  the  strength  of  virtuousj 
devout^  or  charitable  affection  bloomed  them,  no  man  could 
justly  have  condemned  as  evil. 
Of  the  re-        IV.  But  howBoever  superstition  do  grow,  that  wherein  un- 
J:SiSor  rounder  times  have  done  amiss,  the  better  ages  ensoing  must 
in  Qod'8     rectify  as  they  may.     I  now  come  therefore  to  those  aocusa- 
and  con-     tions  brought  against  us  by  pretenders  of  reformation ;  the 
oemingthe  f^^  {^  the  rank  whereof  is  such,  that  if  so  be  the  Church  of 

question  of 

this  Book.  England  did  at  this  day  therewith  as  justly  deserve  to  be 
touched,  as  they  in  this  cause  have  imagined  it  doth,  rather 
would  I  exhort  all  sorts  to  seek  pardon  even  with  tears  at  the 
hands  of  God,  than  meditate  words  of  defence  for  our  doings, 
to  the  end  that  men  might  think  favourably  of  them.  For  as 
the  case  of  this  world,  especially  now,  doth  stand,  what  other 
stay  or  succour  have  we  to  lean  unto,  saving  the  testimony  of 
our  conscience,  and  the  comfort  we  take  in  this,  that  we  serve 
the  living  God  (as  near  as  our  wits  can  reach  unto  the  know- 
ledge thereof)  even  according  to  his  own  will,  and  do  there- 
fore trust  that  his  mercy  shall  be  our  safeguard  against  those 
enraged  powers  abroad,  which  principally  in  that  respect  are 
become  our  enemies  ?  But  sith  no  man  can  do  ill  with  a  good 
consdence,  the  consolation  which  we  herein  seem  to  find,  is 
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How  far  it  is  urged :  and  on  what  Principles*         439 

but  a  mere  deceitful  pleasing  of  ourselves  in  error,  which  at  book  v. 

the  length  must  needs  turn  to  our  greater  grief,  if  that  which '!L-^' 

ive  do  to  please  God  most  be  for  the  manifold  defects  thereof 
offensive  unto  him.  For  so  it  is  judged,  our  prayers,  our 
sacraments,  our  fasts,  our  times  and  places  of  public  meeting 
together  for  the  worship  and  service  of  God,  our  marriages, 
our  burials,  our  functions,  elections,  and  ordinations  ecclesias- 
tical, almost  whatsoever  we  do  in  the  exercise  of  our  religion 
according  to  laws  for  that  purpose  established,  all  things  are 
some  way  or  other  thought  faulty,  all  things  stained  with 
superstition. 

[a.]  Now  although  it  may  be  the  wiser  sort  of  men  are  not 
^^reatly  moved  hereat,  considering  how  subject  the  very  best 
things  have  been  always  unto  cavil,  when  wits  possessed  either 
with  disdain  or  dislike  thereof  have  set  them  up  as  their  mark 
to  ahoot  at :  safe  notwithstanding  it  were  not  therefore  to 
neglect  the  danger  which  from  hence  may  grow,  and  that  ' 
especiaUy  in  regard  of  them,  who  desiring  to  serve  God  as 
they  ought,  but  being  not  so  skilful  as  in  every  point  to  un- 
wind themselves  where  the  snares  of  glosing  speech  do  lie  to 
entangle  them,  are  in  mind  not  a  little  troubled,  when  they 
hear  so  bitter  invectives  against  that  which  this  church  hath 
taught  them  to  reverence  as  holy,  to  approve  as  lawful,  and  to 
observe  as  behovefiil  for  the  exercise  of  Christian  duty.  It 
seemeth  therefore  at  the  least  for  their  sakes  very  meet,  that 
such  as  blame  us  in  this  behalf  be  directly  answered,  and 
they  which  follow  us  informed  plainly  in  the  reasons  of  that 
we  do. 

[3.]  On  both  sides  the  end  intended  between  us,  is  to  have 
laws  and  ordinances  such  as  may  rightly  serve  to  abolish 
superstition,  and  to  establish  the  service  of  God  with  all  things 
thereunto  appertaining  in  some  perfect  form. 

There  is  an  inward  reasonable^,  and  there  is  a  solemn f 
outward  serviceable  worship  belonging  unto  God.  Of  the 
former  kind  are  all  manner  virtuous  duties  that  each  man  in 
reason  and  conscience  to  Godward  oweth.  Solemn  and  ser- 
viceable worship  we  name  for  distinction's  sake,  whatsoever 
belongeth  to  the  Church  or  public  society  of  God  by  way  of 

♦  Rom.  xii.i.  t  Luke  i.  23. 


440        Puritan  TesU  of  Church  Orders  wrong  or  vague. 

BOOK  T.  external  adoration.     It  is  the  later  of  these  two  whereapm 
'-^  our  present  question  g^weth. 


Again^  this  later  being  ordered^  p^u^ly^  and  as  touching 
principal  matters^  by  none  but  precepts  divine  only ;   partly, 
and  as  concerning  things  of  inferior  regard^  by  ordinances  as 
well  human  as  divine  :  about  the  substance  of  religion  wherein 
God's  only  law  must  be  kept  there  is  here  no  controversy; 
the  crime  now  intended  against  us  is^  that  our  laws  have  not 
ordered  those  inferior  things  as  behoveth^  and  that  our  cus- 
toms are  either  superstitious^  or  otherwise  amiss^  whether  we 
respect  the  exercise  of  public  duties  in  religion^  or  the  func- 
tions of  persons  authorized  thereunto. 
Four  gene-      Y .  It  is  with  teachers  of  mathematical  sciences  usual,  for 
siti^  d«^  ^^  ^  ^^  present  question  necessary^  to  lay  down  first  certain 
mandin^     reasonable  demands^  which  in  most  particulars  following  are 
mayiea-     to  serve  as  principles  whereby  to  work,  and  therefore  must 
Bonablybe  "^  beforehand  considered.      The  men  whom  we  labour  to 

granted 

coDoernmg  inform  in  the  truth  perceive  that  so  to  proceed  is  requisite. 
™^J^  For  to  this  end  they  also  propose  touching  customs  and  rites 
form  in  the  indifierent  their  general  axioms,  some  of  them  subject  unto 
true  reli-  j^^  exceptions,  and,  as  we  think,  more  meet  by  them  to  be 
fif^i  "^of '  ^*^^®^  considered,  than  assented  unto  by  us.  As  that,  **  In 
a  rale'not  '^  outward  things  belonging  to  the  service  of  God,  reformed 
safe  nop      €€  chuTches  oufirht  by  all  means  to  shun  conformity  with  the 

reasonable  o  ^  j 

in  theee      *'  church  of  Bome ;"  that,  '^  the  first  reformed  should  be  a 
caees.         tt  pattern  whereunto  all  that  come  after  ought  to  conform 
^  themselves ;''  that,  ''  sound  religion  may  not  use  the  things 
^  which  being  not  conmianded  of  God  have  been  either  de- 
'  vised  or  abused  unto  superstition.^'     These  and  the  rest 
of  the  same  consort  we   have  in  the  book  going  before 
examined. 

Other  canons  they  allege  and  rules  not  unworthy  of  appro- 
bation ;  as  that,  '^  In  all  such  things  the  glory  of  God^  and 
"  the  edification  or  ghostly  good  of  his  people,  must  be 
sought  /'  "  That  nothing  should  be  undecently  or  unorderly 
done.^^  But  forasmuch  as  all  the  difficulty  is  in  discerning 
what  things  do  glorify  God  and  edify  his  Church,  what  not; 
when  we  should  think  them  decent  and  fit,  when  otherwise : 
because  these  rules  being  too  general,  come  not  near  enough 
unto  the  matter  which  we  have  in  hand;   and  the  former 


€€ 

€€ 
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principles  being  nearer  the  purpose^  are  too  far  from  truth;    book  v. 
we  must  propose  unto  all  men  certain  petitions  incident  and 


veiy  material  in  causes  of  this  nature^  such  as  no  man  of 
moderate  judgment  hath  cause  to  think  unjust  or  unreason- 
able. 

VI.  The  first  thing  therefore  which  is  of  force  to  cause  The  fint 
approbation  with  good  conscience  towards  such  customs  or^J^^**" 
rites  as  publicly  are  established^  is  when  there  ariseth  from  the  judgment 
due  consideration  of  those  customs  and  rites  in  themselves  ^bings  are 
apparent  reason^  although  not  always  to  prove  them  better  convenient 
than  any  other  that  might  possibly  be  devised^  (for  who  did  wardpublic 
ever  require  this  in  man's  ordinances?)  yet  competent  to  shew  ^^J*®"^!?  ^^ 
their  conveniency  and  fitness^  in  regard  of  the  use  for  which  afl&iin. 
they  should  serve. 

Now  touching  the  nature  of  religious  services^  and  the 
manner  of  their  due  performance^  thus  much  generally  we 
know  to  be  most  clear ;  that  whereas  the  greatness  and  dignity 
of  all  manner  actions  is  measored  by  the  worthiness  of  the 
subject  from  which  they  proceed^  and  of  the  object  where- 
about they  are  conversant^  we  must  of  necessity  in  both 
respects  acknowledge^  that  this  present  world  affordeth  not 
any  thing  comparable  unto  the  public  duties  of  religion.  For 
if  the  best  things  have  the  perfectest  and  best  operations^  it 
will  follow^  that  seeing  man  is  the  worthiest  creature  upon 
earthj  and  every  society  of  men  more  worthy  than  any  man, 
and  of  societies  that  most  excellent  which  we  call  the  Church ; 
there  can  be  in  this  world  no  work  performed  equal  to  the 
exercise  of  true  religion,  the  proper  operation  of  the  Church 
of  God.  , 

Again,  forasmuch  as  religion  worketh  upon  him  who  in 
majesty  and  power  is  infinite,  as  we  ought  we  account  not  of 
it,  unless  we  esteem  it  even  according  to  that  very  height  of 
excellency  which  our  hearts  conceive  when  divine  sublimity 
itself  is  rightly  considered.  In  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
our  souls  God  requireth  the  uttermost  which  our  unfeigned 
afiection  towards  him  is  able  to  yield  *.  So  that  if  we  afiect 
him  not  far  above  and  before  all  things,  our  religion  hath  not 
that  inward  perfection  which  it  should  have,  neither  do  we 
indeed  worship  him  as  our  Grod. 

*  John  IV.  34;    Wisd.  yi.  10;   i  Cbron.  zzix.  17. 
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BOOS  y.  [2.]  That  which  inwardly  each  man  should  be,  the  Choreh 
vtt*'-  outwardly  ought  to  testify.  And  therefore  the  duties  of  our 
religion  which  are  seen  must  be  such  as  that  afPection  which 
is  unseen  ought  to  be.  Signs  must  resemble  the  things  they 
signify.  If  religion  bear  the  greatest  sway  in  our  hearts^  our 
outward  religious  duties  must  shew  it  as  far  as  the  Church 
hath  outward  ability.  Duties  of  religion  performed  by  whole 
societies  of  men^  ought  to  have  in  them  aooording  to  our 
power  a  sensible  excellency^  correspondent  to  the  majesty  of 
him  whom  we  worship  *.  Yea  then  are  the  public  duties  of 
rehgion  best  ordered^  when  the  militant  Church  doth  resemble 
by  sensible  means  t>  bs  it  may  in  such  cases,  that  hidden 
dignity  and  glory  wherewith  the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven 
is  beautified. 

Howbeit,  even  as  the  very  heat  of  the  sun  itself  which  is 
the  life  of  the  whole  world  was  to  the  people  of  Gk>d  in  the 
desert  a  grievous  annoyance,  for  ease  whereof  his  extra- 
ordinary providence  ordained  a  cloudy  pillar  to  overshadow 
them  :  so  things  of  general  use  and  benefit  (for  in  this  world 
what  is  so  perfect  that  no  inconvenience  doth  ever  follow  it  ?) 
may  by  some  accident  be  incommodious  to  a  few.  In  which 
case,  for  such  private  evils  remedies  there  are  of  like  condition, 
though  public  ordinances,  wherein  the  common  good  is  re* 
spected,  be  not  stirred. 

Let  our  first  demand  be  therefore,  that  in  the  external 
form  of  religion  such  things  as  are  apparently,  or  can  be  suffi- 
ciently proved,  efi!dctual  and  generally  fit  to  set  forward  god* 
liness,  either  as  betokening  the  greatness  of  Gk>d,  or  as  be- 
seeming the  dignity  of  re^gion,  or  as  concurring  with  celestial 
impressions  in  the  minds  of  men,  may  be  reverently  thought 
of;  some  few,  rare,  casual,  and  tolerable,  or  etherwise  curable, 
inconveniences  notwithstanding. 
The  woond  YII.  Neither  may  we  in  this  case  lightly  esteem  what  hath 
tioiK^"''  been  allowed  as  fit  in  the  judgment  of  antiquity,  and  by  the 
long  continued  practice  of  the  whole  Church;   firom  which 

*  2  Chron.  ii.  5.  "  coelestiom."  Ambrot.  de  Interpel. 

t  'EiueXi^o-ui  cWbr  imyttos  ovpa->  Job  et  Dar.   [1.  ii.  c.  a.  t.  L  641.I 

p6t»    Germa.  ircpc  r«r  UpovpyooiU'  "  Facit  in  terns  opera  CQelomm. 

v»r.    [ap.   Bibl.   Patr.  Colon,  viii.  Sidon.  Apol.  Epigt.  lib.  ti.  [£?•  I3. 

53.1     "  Delectatio   Domini  in  £c-  ap.  Bibl.  ratr.  Colon,  iii.  988. J 
"  clesia  eat ;  Ecclesia  vero  eat  imago 
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lumecessarily  to  swerve,  Experience  hath  never  as  yet  found  book  v. 
it  safe.  For  wisdom's  sake  we  reverence  them  no  less  that  — - 
are  young,  or  not  much  less,  than  if  they  were  stricken  in 
years.  And  therefore  of  such  it  is  rightly  said  that  their  ripe- 
ness of  understanding  is  **  grey  hair,''  and  their  virtues  ''  old 
"  age  */'  But  because  wisdom  and  youth  are  seldom  joined 
in  one,  and  the  ordinary  course  of  the  world  is  more  accord- 
ing to  Job's  observation,  who  giveth  men  advice  to  seek 
wisdom  amongst  the  ancient,  and  in  the  length  of  days, 
understanding  f ;"  therefore  if  the  comparison  do  stand 
between  man  and  man,  which  shall  hearken  imto  other;  sith 
the  aged  for  the  most  part  are  best  experienced,  least  subject 
to  rash  and  unadvised  passions,  it  hath  been  ever  judged 
reasonable  that  their  sentence  in  matter  of  counsel  should  be 
better  trusted,  and  more  relied  upon  than  other  men's.  The 
goodness  of  God  having  furnished  man  with  two  chief  instru- 
ments both  necessary  for  this  life,  hands  to  execute  and  a 
mind  to  devise  great  things ;  the  one  is  not  profitable  longer 
than  the  vigour  of  youth  doth  strengthen  it,  nor  the  other 
greatly  till  age  and  experience  have  brought  it  to  perfection. 
In  whom  therefore  time  hath  not  perfected  knowledge,  such 
must  be  contented  to  follow  them  in  whom  it  hath.  For  this 
cause  none  is  more  attentively  heard  than  they  whose  speeches 
are  as  David's  were,  "  I  have  been  yoimg  and  now  am  old  J," 
much  I  have  seen  and  observed  in  the  world.  Sharp  and 
subtile  discourses  of  wit  procure  many  times  veiy  great  ap- 
plause, but  being  laid  in  the  balance  with  that  which  the 
habit  of  soimd  experience  plainly  delivereth,  they  are  over- 
weighed.  Ood  may  endue  men  extraordinarily  with  under- 
standing as  it  pleaseth  him.  But  let  no  man  presimiing  there- 
upon neglect  the  instructions,  or  despise  the  ordinances  of  his 
elders,  sith  He  whose  gift  wisdom  is  hath  said  §,  ^^  Ask  thy 
^'  father  and  he  will  shew  thee;  thine  ancients  and  they  shall 
''  tell  thee." 

[a.]  It  is  therefore  the  voice  both  of  God  and  nature,  not  of 
learning  only,  that  especially  in  matters  of  action  and  policy, 
^'  The  sentences  and  judgments  of  men  experienced,  aged 
f*  and  wis^,  yea  though  they  speak  without  any  proof  or  demon- 

♦  Wild.  iv.  9.     t  Job  xii.  la.     J  [Psalm  zzzvii.  25.]     §  Deut,  xxxii.  7. 
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BOOK  v.  '^  stration.  are  no  I^  to  be  hearkened  tinto.  than  as  beine 
— V-^  "  demonstrations  in  themselves ;  because  such  men's  long  ob- 
''  serration  is  as  an  eye,  wherewith  they  presently  and  plainlj 
"behold  those  principles  which  sway  over  all  actions*/' 
Whereby  we  are  taught  both  the  cause  wherefore  wise  men's 
judgments  should  be  credited^  and  the  mean  how  to  use  their 
judgments  to  the  increase  of  our  own  wisdom.  That  which 
sheweth  them  to  be  wise^  is  the  gathering  of  principles  out  of 
their  own  particular  experiments.  And  the  framing  of  our 
particular  experiments  according  to  the  rule  of  their  prin- 
ciples shall  make  us  such  as  they  are. 

[3.]  If  therefore  even  at  the  first  so  great  account  should  be 
made  of  wise  men's  counsels  touching  things  that  are  publicly 
done^  as  time  shall  add  thereunto  continuance  and  approbation 
of  succeeding  ages,  their  credit  and  anthority  must  needs  be 
greater.  They  which  do  nothing  but  that  which  men  of 
account  did  before  them^  are^  although  they  do  amiss^  yet  the 
less  faulty^  because  they  are  not  the  authors  of  harm.  And 
doing  well,  their  actions  are  fi«ed  from  prejudice  of  novelty. 
To  the  best  and  wisest  t,  while  they  live,  the  world  is  con- 
tinually a  froward  opposite,  a  curious  observer  of  their  defects 
and  imperfections;  their  virtues  it  afterwards  as  much  ad- 
mireth.  And  for  this  cause  many  times  that  which  most 
deserveth  approbation  would  hardly  be  able  to  find  favour,  if 
they  which  propose  it  were  not  content  to  profess  themselves 
therein  scholars  and  followers  of  the  ancient.  For  the  world 
will  not  endure  to  hear  that  we  are  wiser  than  any  have  been 
which  went  before.  In  which  consideration  there  is  cause 
why  we  should  be  slow  and  unwilling  to  change,  without  very 
urgent  necessity,  the  ancient  ordinances,  rites,  and  long 
approved  customs,  of  our  venerable  predecessors.  The  love 
of  things  ancient  doth  argue  %  stayedness,  but  levity  and  want 
of  experience   maketh  apt  unto  innovations.     That  which 

*  Arist.  Eth.  vi.  cap.  11.  X  ^Oo-ocdi'cvora^ccavrp^iniVT&riTS 

i*  Upos  rovt  cV  TTob&v  <l>66vot  cvtitig  apxat^rrfrof  atfivow  rov  KauwMptmwf 

^vercu.     Pbilo.  npoer^ujo'ttv,  xai  awapatroajToif  t&9 

Haa-a^xMrfttPetaT^fii^TOVT^orvpa-  vmpav  dic^Xa£av  r^r  vapaHoaw, 

noTiBtrai,     Synes.  Kara  re  x^P^"^  '"^^  ntSXiv,  mvi^  cr- 

T6  ck  irod&if  odr  oPTtiriirTfi  Ka\T€'-  vprivrai  rj  (jxovn,     Basil,  de  Spirit. 

rifujrm  d<f>66v»s,      Gref^.   Naz.  €v  Sanct.  cap.  vii.  [£d.  Bened.  iii.  2^.} 
2tiX'    [t.  li.  251.  ed.  Paris.  1630.] 
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wisdom  did  first  begin^  and  hath  been  with  good  men  long  book  v. 
continued^  challengeth  allowance  of  them  that  saeceed^  al-»     Ttu-i* 


though  it  plead  for  itself  nothing.  That  which  is  new^  if  it 
promise  not  much^  doth  fear  condemnation  before  trial ;  till 
trial;  no  man  doth  acquit  or  trust  it^  what  good  soever  it  pre* 
tend  and  promise.  So  that  in  this  kind  there  are  few  things 
known  to  be  good^  till  such  time  as  they  grow  to  be  ancient. 
The  vain  pretence  of  those  glorious  names^  where  they  could 
not  be  with  any  truths  neither  in  reason  ought  to  have  been 
so  much  alleged;  hath  wrought  such  a  prejudice  against  them 
in  the  minds  of  the  conmion  sort;  as  if  they  had  utterly  no 
force  at  all ;  whereas  (especially  for  these  observances  which 
concern  our  present  question)  antiquity^  custom^  and  consent 
in  the  Church  of  God;  making  with  that  which  law  doth 
establish;  are  themselves  most  sufficient  reasons  to  uphold  the 
samC;  unless  some  notable  public  inconvenience  enforce  the 
contrary.    For^  a  small  thing  in  the  eye  of  law  is  as  nothing. 

[4.]  We  are  therefore  bold  to  make  our  second  petition 
this;  That  in  things  the  fitness  whereof  is  not  of  itself  appa- 
rent; nor  easy  to  be  made  sufficiently  manifest  unto  all;  yet  the 
judgment  of  antiquity  concurring  with  that  which  is  received 
may  induce  them  to  think  it  not  unfit;  who  are  not  able  to 
allege  any  known  weighty  inconvenience  which  it  hath;  or  to 
take  any  strong  exception  against  it. 

YUI.  AH  things  cannot  be  of  ancient  continuance;  which  The  tblrd 
are  expedient  and  needful  for  the  ordering  of  spiritual  affairs :  ^^J^*'  ' 
but  the  Church  being  a  body  which  dieth  not  hath  always 
power;  as  occasion  requireth;  no  less  to  ordain  that  which 
never  was,  than  to  ratify  what  hath  been  before.  To  pre- 
scribe the  order  of  doing  in  all  things,  is  a  peculiar  prerogative 
which  Wisdom  hathf^  as  queen  or  sovereign  commandress 
over  other  virtues.  This  in  every  several  man's  actions  of 
common  life  appertaineth  unto  Moral;  in  public  and  politic 
secular  affiurs  unto  Civil  wisdom.  In  like  manner;  to  devise 
any  certain  form  for  the  outward  administration  of  public 
duties  in  the  service  of  God,  or  things  belonging  thereunto^ 
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BOOK  y.   and  to  find  out  the  most  convenient  for  that  tuse,  is  a  point  of 
"^'^^^^  wisdom  Eoclesiasfcical. 

[a.]  It  is  not  for  a  man  which  doth  know  or  shotdd  know 
what  order  is^  and  what  peaceable  government  reqnireth^  to 
ask^  ''  whj  we  should  hang  our  judgment  upon  the  Churches 
''sleeve;^'  and  ''why  in  matters  of  order^  more  than  in 
"  matters  of  doctrine  */'  The  Church  hath  authority  to 
establish  that  for  an  order  at  one  time^  which  at  another  time 
it  may  abolish^  and  in  both  may  do  well.  But  that  which 
in  doctrine  the  Church  doth  now  deliver  rightly  as  a  truths 
no  man  will  say  that  it  may  hereafter  recall,  and  as  rightly 
avouch  the  contrary.  Laws  touching  matter  of  order  are 
changeable,  by  the  power  of  the  Church;  articles  oonceming 
doctrine  not  so.  We  read  often  in  the  writings  of  catholic 
and  holy  men  touching  matters  of  doctrine,  "  this  we  believe, 
''  this  we  hold,  this  the  Prophets  and  Evangelists  have  de- 
'^  clared,  this  the  Apostles  have  delivered,  this  Martyrs  have 
"  sealed  with  their  blood,  and  confessed  in  the  midst  of  tor- 
'^  ments,  to  this  we  cleave  as  to  the  anchor  of  our  souk, 
'^  against  this,  though  an  Angel  from  heaven  should  preach 
"  unto  us,  we  would  not  believe.^'  But  did  we  ever  in  any 
of  them  read,  toudiing  matters  of  mere  comeliness,  order,  and 
decency,  neither  commanded  nor  prohibited  by  any  Prophet, 
any  Evangelist,  any  Apostle,  ''  Although  the  church  wherein 
we  live,  do  ordain  them  to  be  kept,  although  they  be  never 
so  generally  observed,  though  all  the  churches  in  the  woiM 
''  should  command  them,  though  Angels  from  heaven  should 
require  our  subjection  thereunto,  I  would  hold  him  accursed 
that  doth  obey  V  Be  it  in  matter  of  the  one  kind  or  <^  the 
other,  what  Scripture  doth  plainly  deliver,  to  that  the  first 
place  both  of  credit  and  obedience  is  due ;  the  next  wfaero- 
unto  is  whatsoever  any  man  can  necessarily  conclude  by  force 
of  reason ;  after  these  the  voice  of  the  Church  suoceedeth. 
That  which  the  Church  by  her  ecclesiastical  authority  shall 
probably  think  and  define  to  be  true  or  good,  must  in  oon- 
gruity  of  reason  overrule  all  other  inferior  judgments  what- 
soever. 

[3.]  To  them  which  ask  why  we  thus  hang  our  judgment 
on  the  Churches  sleeve,  I  answer  with  Solomon,  because  ''two 

♦  T.  C.  lib.  iii.  p.  171. 
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^  are  better  than  one  */'     "  Yea  simply  (gaith  Basil  t)  and  book  v. 

"  nniversally^  whether  it  be  in  works  of  Nature^  or  of  volun* — 

'^  taiy  choice  and  counsel^  I  see  not  any  thing  done  as  it 
^*  shonld  be^  if  it  be  wrought  by  an  agent  singling  itself  from  . 
*^  consorts/^  The  Jews  had  a  sentence  of  good  advice^  '^Take 
'^  not  upon  thee  to  be  a  judge  alone;  there  is  no  sole  judge 
''  but  one  only ;  say  not  to  others^  ReoeiTe  my  sentence^  when 
"  their  authority  is  above  thine  %"  The  bare  consent  of  the 
whole  Church  should  itself  in  these  things  stop  their  mouths^ 
who  living  under  it^  dare  presume  to  bark  against  it.  ''  There 
^'  is  (saith  Cassianus)  no  place  of  audience  left  for  them^  by 
"  whom  obedience  is  not  yielded  to  that  which  all  have 
''  agreed  upon  §/'  Might  we  not  think  it  more  than  won- 
derAil^  that  nature  should  in  all  communities  appoint  a  pre- 
dominant judgment  to  sway  and  overrule  in  so  many  things ; 
or  that  (]k>d  himself  shotdd  allow  so  much  authority  and 
power  unto  eveiy  poor  fEimily  for  the  ordering  of  all  which  are 
in  it;  and  the  city  of  the  living  Ood,  which  is  his  Churchy  be 
able  neither  to  conunand  nor  yet  to  forbid  any  things  which 
the  meanest  shall  in  that  respect^  and  for  her  sole  authoriiy's 
sake^  be  bound  to  obey  ? 

[4.]  We  cannot  hide  or  dissemble  that  evil^  the  grievous 
inconvenience  whereof  we  feel.  Our  dislike  of  them^  by  whom 
too  much  heretofore  hath  been  attributed  unto  the  Church,  is 
grown  to  an  error  on  the  conlTaiy  hand;  so  that  now  from 
the  Church  of  Gk)d  too  much  is  derogated.  By  which  re- 
moval of  one  extremity  with  another,  the  world  seeking  to 
procure  a  remedy,  hath  purchased  a  mere  exchange  of  the 
evil  which  before  was  felt. 

Suppose  we  that  the  sacred  word  of  God  can  at  their  hands 
receive  due  honour,  by  whose  incitement  the  holy  ordinances 
of  the  Church  endure  every  where  open  contempt  ?  No ;  it 
is  not  possible  they  should  observe  as  they  ought  the  one, 
who  from  the  other  withdraw  imnecessarily  their  own  or  their 
brethren's  obedience. 

Surely  the  Church  of  Gfod  in  this  business  is  neither  of 

*  Eccles.  iv.  9.  X  K*  Ishmael  in  Cap.  Patr.  [fol. 

t  Basil.  Ep.  68.   Deer,  pars  i.  54.  ed.  Venet.  1567.] 

dist.  6.  c.  [2.  Corp.  Jur.  Can.  p.  5.]  §  Caasian.  de  Incam.  L  i.  c.  6. 

Quae  contra.  "Turpis  est  omnis  pars  [in  Blbl.  Patr.  Lat.  iv.  60.] 
*'  universo  sue  non  oongrueiis. 
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BOOK  v.   capacity^  I  trnst^  so  weak^  nor  so  unstrengtliened;  I  know,  witli 
authority  from  above,  bat  that  her  laws  may  exact  obedienee 


at  the  hands  of  her  own  children,  and  enjoin  gainsayers  sil^oce, 
giving  them  roundly  to  understand.  That  where  our  duty  is 
submission,  weak  oppositions  betoken  pride. 

[5.]  We  therefore  crave  thirdly  to  have  it  granted.  That 
where  neither  the  evidence  of  any  law  divine,  nor  the  strength 
of  any  invincible  argument  otherwise  found  out  by  the  light 
of  reason,  nor  any  notable  public  inconvenience,  doth  make 
against  that  which  our  own  laws  ecclesiastical  have  although 
but  newly  instituted  for  the  ordering  of  these  affairs,  the  very 
authority  of  the  Church  itself,  at  the  least  in  such  cases,  may 
give  so  much  credit  to  her  own  laws,  as  to  make  their  sen- 
tence touching  fitness  and  conveniency  weightier  than  any 
bare  and  naked  conceit  to  the  contrary;  especially  in  them 
who  can  owe  no  less  than  child-like  obedience  to  her  that 
hath  more  than  motherly  power. 
The  fourth  IX.  There  are  ancient  ordinances,  laws  which  on  all  sides 
tic^T^  are  allowed  to  be  just  and  good,  yea  divine  and  apostolic  con- 
stitutions, which  the  church  it  may  be  doth  not  always  keep, 
nor  always  justly  deserve  blame  in  that  respect.  For  in  evils 
that  cannot  be  removed  without  the  manifest  danger  of  greater 
to  succeed  in  their  rooms,  wisdom,  of  necessity,  must  give 
place  to  necessity.  All  it.  can  do  in  those  cases  is  to  devise 
how  that  which  must  be  endured  may  be  mitigated,  and  the 
inconveniences  thereof  countervailed  as  near  as  may  be;  that 
when  the  best  things  are  not  possible,  the  best  may  be  made 
of  those  that  are. 

Nature  than  which  there  is  nothing  more  constant,  nothing 
more  uniform  in  all  her  ways,  doth  notwithstanding  stay  her 
hand,  yea,  and  change  her  course,  when  that  which  God 
by  creation  did  command,  he  doth  at  any  time  by  necessity 
countermand.  It  hath  therefore  pleased  himself  sometime  to 
unloose  the  very  tongues  even  of  dumb  creatures,  and  to 
teach  theni  to  plead  this  in  their  own  defence*,  lest  the 
cruelty  of  man  should  persist  to  afflict  them  for  not  keeping 
their  wonted  course,  when  some  invincible  impediment  hath 
hindered. 
If  we  leave  Nature  and  look  into  Art,  the  workman  hath 

*  Numb.  zidi.  a8. 
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in  his  heart  a  purpose,  he  carrieth  in  mind  the  whole  form  book  v. 
which  his  work  should  have,  there  wanteth  not  in  him  skill  ^^^•'' 
and  desire  to  bring  his  labour  to  the  best  effect,  only  the 
matter  which  he  hath  to  work  on  is  un&amable.  This 
necessity  excuseth  him,  so  that  nothing  is  derogated  from 
his  credit,  although  much  of  his  work^s  perfection  be  found 
wanting. 

Touching  actions  of  common  life,  there  is  not  any  defence 
more  favourably  heard  than  theirs,  who  allege  sincerely  for 
themselves,  that  they  did  as  necessity  constrained  them. 
For  when  the  mind  is  rightly  ordered  and  affected  as  it 
should  be,  in  case  some  external  impediment  crossing  well 
advised  desires  shall  potently  draw  men  to  leave  what  they 
principally  wish,  and  to  take  a  course  which  they  would 
not  if  their  choice  were  free;  what  necessity  foroeth  men 
unto''^,  the  same  in  this  case  it  maintaineth,  aB  long  as 
nothing  is  committed  simply  in  itself  evil,  nothing  absolutely 
sinful  or  wicked,  nothing  repugnant  to  that  immutable  law, 
whereby  whatsoever  is  condemned  as  evil  can  never  any 
way  be  made  good.  The  casting  away  of  things  profitable 
for  the  sustenance  of  man's  life,  is  an  unthankful  abuse  of 
the  fruits  of  Ood^s  good  providence  towards  mankind.  Which 
consideration  for  all  thatf  did  not  hinder  St.  Paul  from 
throwing  com  into  the  sea,  when  care  of  saving  men's  lives 
made  it  necessary  to  lose  that  which  else  had  been  better 
saved.  Neither  was  this  to  do  evil,  to  the  end  that  good 
might  come  of  it:  for  of  two  such  evils  being  not  both 
evitable,  the  choice  of  the  less  is  not  evil.  And  evils  must 
be  in  our  constructions  judged  inevitable,  if  there  be  no 
^parent  ordinary  way  to  avoid  them ;  because  where  counsel 
and  advice  bear  rule,  of  God's  extraordinary  power  without 
extraordinary  warrant  we  cannot  presume. 

In  civil  affairs  to  declare  what  sway  necessity  hath  ever 
been  accustomed  to  bear,  were  labour  infinite.  The  laws 
of  all  states  and  kingdoms  in  the  world  have  scarcely  of 
any  thing  more  common  use.  Should  then  only  the  Church 
shew  itself  inhnTnan  and  stern,  absolutely  urging  a  rigorous 
observation  of  spiritual  ordinances,  without  relaxation  or  ex- 

*  "  Necessitas,  omicquid  coegit,  controv.  27.  p.i86,  ed.  Paris.  1636.] 
"  defendit."  Senec.  Controv.  [lib.  iv.        t  Actr  zzvii.  38. 
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BOOK  T.  ception  what  necessity  soeyer  happen  7  We  know  the  ooatcaiy 

— '  practice  to  have  been  commended  by  him  *,  upon  the  warrant 

of  whose  judgment  the  Chuich^  most  of  all  ddigbted  with 

'    merciAil  and  moderate  courses^  doth  the  oftener  condescend 

nnto  like  equity^  permitting  in  cases  of  necessity  that  which 

otherwise  it  disalloweth  and  forbiddeth. 

Cases  of  necessity  being  sometime  but  urgent^  sometime 
extreme  f^  the  consideration  of  public  utility  is  witii  very  good 
advice  judged  at  the  least  equivalent  with  the  easier  kind 
of  necessity. 

[%."]  Now  that  which  oauseth  numbers  to  storm  against 
some  necessary  tolerations^  which  they  should  rather  let  pass 
with  silence^  considering  that  in  polity  as  weU  ecdesiastical 
as  civile  there  are  and  will  be  always  evils  which  no  art  of 
^  man  can  cure^  breaches  and  leaks  more  than  man's  wit  hath 
hands  to  stop ;  that  which  maketh  odious  unto  &em  naany 
things  wherein  notwithstanding  the  truth  is  that  very  just 
regard  hath  been  had  of  the  public  good;  that  which  in  a 
great  part  of  the  weightiest  causes  belonging  to  this  present 
controversy  hath  ensnared  the  jud^nents  both  of  sundiT 
good  and  of  some  well  learned  men^  is  the  manifest  troth  of 
certain  general  principles^  whereupon  the  ordinances  that  serve 
for  usual  practice  in  the  Church  of  God  are  grounded.  Which 
principles  men  knowing  to  be  most  sounds  and  that  the  <»di- 
nary  practice  accordingly  framed  is  good^  whatsoever  is  over 
and  besides  that  ordinary^  the  same  they  judge  repugnant  to 
those  true  principles.  The  cause  of  which  error  is  ignorance 
what  restraints  and  limitations  all  such  principles  have^  in 
regard  of  so  manifold  varieties  j:  as  the  Matter  whereunto 
they  are  appliable  doth  commonly  afford.  These  varieties  are 
not  known  but  by  much  experience^  from  whence  to  diaw 
the  true  bounds  of  all  principles^  to  discern  how  fiir  forth 
they  take  effect,  to  see  where  and  why  they  fiial,  to  af^re- 
hend  by  what  degrees  and  means  they  lead  to  the  practice  of 
things  in  show  though  not  in  deed  repugnant  and  contararv 

*  Luke  vi.  4.  ];  *Ev  rol^  ircp<  raf  wpa(ut  X^yoif, 

t  "  Causa  necessitatis  et  utilitatis  oZ  fiev  KaBSKov  Kawnpoi  tlaxp,  ol  ^ 

*'  lequiparantur    in    jure."      Abb.  nrt  firpovr  dXi^^cyflorvpoc-  ircpl  yi^  tv 

Panor.   ad   c.  ut  super  nu.  15.  de  Koff  ^Kaara  ax  irpa^is,    Arist  Eth. 

Reb.  Eocles.  non  alien.  [Comment,  lib.  ii.  c.  7. 

in  Decretal,  t.  iii.  76.  Lug^.  1585.] 
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one  to  another^  requireth  more  sharpnesB  of  wit^  more  mtncaite  book  y. 
circuitions  of  discourse^  more  indiiBtiy  and  depth  of  judg^  —  '^' 
xaent^  than  common  ability  doth  yield.  So  that  general  rules, 
till  their  limits  be  fully  known  (especially  in  matter  of  public 
and  ecclesiastical  affiurs),  are,  by  reason  of  the  manifold  secret 
exceptions  which  lie  hidden  in  them,  no  other  to  the  eye  of 
man's  understanding  than  cloudy  mists  cast  before  the  eye 
of  common  sense.  They  that  walk  in  darkness  know  not 
whithw  they  go.  And  even  as  little  is  their  certainty,  whose 
opinions  generalities  only  do  guide.  With  gross  and  popular 
capacities  nothing  doth  more  prevail  thsja  unlimited  gene^ 
ralities,  because  of  their  plainness  at  the  first  sight :  nothing 
less  with  men  of  exact  judgment,  because  such  rules  are  not 
safe  to  be  trusted  over  tea,  Grenend  laws  are  like  general 
rules  of  physic  according  whereimto  as  no  wise  man  will 
desire  himself  to  be  cured,  if  there  be  joined  with  his  disease 
some  special  accident,  in  regard  whereof  that  whereby  others 
in  the  same  infirmity  but  without  the  like  accident  recover 
health,  would  be  to  him  either  hurtfdl,  or  at  the  least 
unprofitable :  so  we  must  not,  under  a  colourable  commen- 
dation of  holy  ordinances  in  the  Church,  and  of  reasonable 
causes  whereupon  they  have  been  grounded  for  the  common 
good,  imagine  that  all  men's  cases  ought  to  have  (me  measure. 

[3.]  Not  without  singular  wisdom  therefore  it  hath  been 
provided,  that  as  the  ordinary  course  of  common  affiurs  is 
disposed  of  by  general  laws,  so  likewise  men's  rarer  incident 
necessities  and  utilities  should  be  with  special  equity  con- 
sidered. From  hence  it  is,  that  so  many  privileges,  immu- 
nities, exceptions,  and  dispensations,  have  been  always  with 
great  equity  and  reason  granted;  not  to  turn  the  edge  of 
justice,  or  to  make  void  at  certain  times  and  in  certain  men, 
through  mere  voluntary  grace  or  benevolence,  that  which 
continually  and  universally  should  be  of  force,  (as  some  under- 
stand it,)  but  in  very  truth  to  practise  general  laws  according 
to  their  right  meaning. 

We  see  in  contracts  and  other  dealings  which  daily  pass 
between  man  and  man,  that,  to  the  utter  undoing  of  some, 
many  things  by  strictness  of  law  may  be  done,  which  equity 
and  honest  meaning  forbiddeth.  N5t  that  the  law  is  unjust, 
but  unperfect ;  nor  equity  against,  but  above,  the  law,  binding 
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BooKY.  men's  oonscienoes  in  things  which  law  cannot  reach  nnto. 

—  Will  any  man   say,  that  the  virtue  of  private  equity  is 

opposite  and  repugnant  to  that  law  the  silence  whereof  it 
supplieth  in  all  such  private  dealing?  No  more  is  public 
equity  against  the  law  of  public  affairs,  albeit  the  one  permit 
unto  some  in  special  considerations,  that  which  the  other 
agreeably  with  general  rules  of  justice  doth  in  general  sort 
forbid.  For  sith  all  good  laws  are  the  voices  of  right  reason, 
which  is  the  instrument  wherewith  Qoi  will  have  the  world 
guided;  and  impossible  it  is  that  right  should  withstand 
right :  it  must  follow  that  principles  and  rules  of  justice,  be 
they  never  so  generally  uttered,  do  no  less  effectually  intend 
than  if  they  did  plainly  express  an  exception  of  aU  par- 
ticulars, wherein  their  literal  practice  might  any  way  pre- 
judice equity. 

[4.]  And  because  it  is  natural  unto  all  men  to  wish  their 
own  extraordinary  benefit,  when  they  think  they  have  rea- 
sonable inducements  so  to  do ;  and  no  man  can  be  presumed 
a  competent  judge  what  equity  doth  require  in  his  own  case : 
the  likeliest  mean  whereby  the  wit  of  man  geui  provide,  that 
he  which  useth  the  benefit  of  any  special  benignity  above 
the  common  course  of  others  may  enjoy  it  with  good  con- 
science, and  not  against  the  true  purpose  of  laws  which  in 
outward  show  are  contrary,  must  needs  be  to  arm  with 
authority  some  fit  both  for  quality  and  place,  to  administer 
that  which  in  eveiy  such  particular  shall  appear  agreeable 
with  equity.  Wherein  as  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  some- 
times the  practice  of  such  jurisdiction  may  swerve  through 
error  even  in  the  very  best,  and  for  other  respects  where  less 
integrity  is :  so  the  watchfullest  observers  of  inconveniences 
that  way  growing,  and  the  readiest  to  urge  them  in  disgrace 
of  authorized  proceedings,  do  very  well  know,  that  the  dis- 
position of  these  things  resteth  not  now  in  the  hands  of 
Popes,  who  live  in  no  worldly  awe  or  subjection,  but  is  com- 
mitted to  them  whom  law  may  at  all  times  bridle,  and  superior 
power  control ;  yea  to  them  also  in  such  sort,  that  law  itsdf 
hath  set  down  to  what  persons,  in  what  causes,  with  what 
circumstances,  ahnost  every  faculty  or  favour  shall  be  granted, 
leaving  in  a  manner  nothing  unto  them,  more  than  only  to 
deliver  what  is  already  given  by  law.     Which  maketh  it  by 
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many  degrees  less  reasonable^  that  under  pretence  of  incon-   book  y. 
venienoes  so  easily  stopped^  if  any  did  grow^  and  so  well      51. 
prevented  that  none  may^  men  should  be  altogether  barred  of 
the  liberty  that  law  with  equity  and  reason  granteth. 

[5.]  These  things  therefore  considered^  -we  lastly  require 
that  it  may  not  seem  hard,  if  in  cases  of  necessity,  or  for 
common  utility's  sake,  certain  profitable  ordinances  sometime 
be  released,  rather  than  all  men  always  strictly  l>ound  to  the 
general  rigour  thereof. 

X.  Now  where  the  word  of  God  leaveth  the  Church  to  The  rule  of 
make  choice  of  her  own  ordinances,  if  against  those  things  ^^  roWts 
which  have  been  received  with  great  reason,  or  against  that  not  safe  in  . 
which  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Church  hath  continued  \^  ^^ 
time  out  of  mind,  or  against  such  ordinances  as  the  power  lowed. 
and  authority  of  that  Church  under  which  we  live  hath  itself 
devised  for  the  public  good,  or  against  the  discretion  of  the 
Church  in  mitigating  sometimes  with  favourable  equity  that 
rigour  which  otherwise  the  literal  generality  of  ecclesiastical 
laws  hath  judged  to  be  more  convenient  and  meet ;  if  against 
all  this  it  should  be  free  for  men  to  reprove,  to  disgrace,  to 
reject  at  their  own  liberty  what  they  see  done  and  practised 
according  to  order  set  down ;  if  in  so  great  variety  of  ways 
as  the  wit  of  man  is  easily  able  to  find  out  towards  any  pur- 
pose, and  in  so  great  liking  as  all  men  especially  have  unto 
those  inventions  whereby  some  one  shall  seem  to  have  been 
more  enlightened  firom  above  than  many  thousands,  the 
Church  did  give  every  man  license  to  follow  what  himself 
imagineth  that  '^  Ood's  Spirit  doth  reveal '^  unto  him,  or  what 
he  supposeth  that  Ood  is  likely  to  have  revealed  to  some 
special  person  whose  virtues  deserve  to  be  highly  esteemed : 
what  other  effect  could  hereupon  ensue,  but  the  utter  con- 
fusion of  his  Church  under  pretence  of  being  taught,  led, 
and  guided  by  his  Spirit  ?  The  gifts  and  graces  whereof  do 
so  naturally  all  tend  unto  common  peace,  that  where  such  sin- 
gularity is,  they  whose  hearts  it  possesseth  ought  to  suspect 
it  the  more,  inasmuch  as  if  it  did  come  of  God,  and  should 
for  that  cause  prevail  with  others,  the  same  God  which 
revealeth  it  to  them,  would  also  give  them  power  of  con- 
firming it  unto  others,  either  with  miraculous  operation,  or 
with  strong  and  invincible  remonstrance  of  sound  Beason, 
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BOOK  y.  such  as  whereby  it  might  appear  that  Ghxl  would  indeed 
''''''''  hare  all  men'&  judgments  gire  place  onto  it;  whereas  now 
the  error  and  misujffieiencjr  of  their  arguments  do  make  it  on 
the  contraiy  side  against  them  a  strong  presumption^  tiiat 
God  hath  not  moved  their  hearts  to  think  such  things  as  he 
hath  not  enabled  them  to  prove. 

[a.]  And  00  firom  rules  of  general  direction  it  restetli  that 

now  we  descend  to  a  more  distinct  explication  of  partiooIarB, 

wherein  those  rules  have  their  special  efficacy. 

PlAcea  for       XI.  Solemn  duties  of  public  service  to  be  done  unto  6od^ 

Bo^eeof   must  have  their  places  set  and  prepared  in  such  sort,  as 

Ood.  beseemeth  actions  of  that  regard.     Adam^  even  during  the 

space  of  his  small  continuance  in  Paradise^  had  where  to 

present  himself  before  the  Lord  ^.    Adam^s  sons  had  out  of 

Paradise  in  like  sort  f  whither  to  bring  their  sacrifices.     The 

Patriarchs  used  %  altars^  and  §  mountains^  and  ||  groves^  to 

the  selfsame  purpose. 

In  the  vast  wilderness  when  the  people  of  Ood  had  them- 
selves no  settled  habitation^  yet  a  moveable  tabfrnade  they 
were  commanded  of  God  to  make^.  The  like  chaige  was 
given  them  against  the  time  they  should  come  to  settle  them- 
selves in  the  hmd  which  had  been  promised  unto  their  fathers, 
''  Ye  shall  seek  that  place  which  the  Lord  your  God  shall 
''  choose  ^^"  When  God  had  chosen  Jerusalem^  and  in 
Jerusalem  Mount  Moriahft^  there  to  have  his  standing  ha- 
bitation made^  it  was  in  the  chiefest  of  David's }{  desires  to 
have  performed  so  good  a  work.  His  grief  was  no  less  that 
he  could  not  have  the  honour  to  build  God  a  temple^  tlian 
their  anger  is  at  this  day,  who  bite  asunder  their  own  tongues 
with  very  wrath,  that  they  have  not  as  yst  the  power  to  pull 
down  the  temples  which  they  never  built,  and  to  level  them 
with  the  ground.  It  was  no  mean  thing  which  he  purposed. 
To  perform  a  work  so  majestical  and  stately  was  no  small 
charge.  Therefore  he  incited  all  men  unto  bountiful  con- 
tribution, and  procured  towards  it  with  all  his  power^  gold, 
silver^  brass,  iron,  wood,  precious  stones,  in  great  abundance  §§• 
Yea,  moreover,  ''  Because  I  have  (saith  David)  a  joy  in  the 

•  Gen.  iii.  8.  R  Gen.  rxi.  33.  ft  s  Chnm.  iii.  i. 

t  Gen.  iv.  3.  %  Exod.  xxvi.  it  2  Chron.vi.  7.  PtaLczxzii. 

1  Gen.  nii.  4.  ••  Deut.  xii.  5-7.  §§  i  Chron.  ndi.  14. 

4  Gea.zxii.i. 
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house  of  my  (rod^  I  have  of  mine  own  gold  and  silver,  book  y. 
''  besideB  all  that  I  have  prepared  for  the  honse  of  the  sane-  — ■' 
'*  tuaiy^  given  to  the  honse  of  my  God  three  thousand  talents 
'^  of  gold^  even  the  gold  of  Ophir^  seven  thousand  talents  of 
*^  fined  silver  ^"  After  the  overthrow  of  this  first  house  of 
God,  'a  second  was  instead  thereof  erected ;  but  with  so  great 
oddfli,  that  they  f  wept  which  had  seen  the  former,  and  be- 
held how  much  tlds  later  came  behind  it,  the  beauty  whereof 
notwithstanding  was  such,  that  even  this  was  also  the  wonder 
of  the  whole  world.  Besides  which  Temple,  there  were  both 
in  other  parts  of  the  land,  and  even  in  Jerusalem,  by  process 
of  time,  na  smaU  number  of  synagogues  for  men  to  resort 
unto.  Our  Saviour  himself,  and  after  him  the  Apostles,  fire- 
quented  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

[2.]  The  Church  of  Christ  which  was  in  Jerusalem,  and 

held  that  profession  which  had  not  the  public  allowance  and 

countenance  of  authority,  could  not  so  long  use  the  exercise 

of  Christian  religion  but  in  private  only  %.     So  that  as  Jews 

they  had  access  to  the  temple  and  synagogues,  where  God 

was  served  after  the  custom  of  the  Law;  but  for  that  which 

they  did  as  Christians,  they  were  of  necessity  forced  other 

where  to  assemble  themselves  §.     And  as  God  gave  increase 

to  his  Church,  they  sought  out  both  there  and  abroad  for 

that  purpose  not  the  fittest  (for  so  the  times  would  not  sufier 

them  to  do)  but  the  safest  places  they  could.     In  process  of 

time,  some  whiles  by  sufferance,  some  whiles  by  special  leave 

and  fiivour,  they  began  to  erect  themselves  oratories ;  not  in 

any  sumptuous  or  stately  manner,  which  neither  was  possible 

by  reason  of  the  poor  estate  of  the  Church,  and  had  been 

perilous  in  regard  of  the  world's  envy  towards  them.     At  the 

length,  when  it  pleased  God  to  raise  up  kings  and  emperors 

favouring    sincerely  the   Christian    truth,   that  which   the 

Church  before  either  could  not  or  durst  not  do,  was  with  all 

alacrity  performed.     Temples  were   in    all   places   erected. 

No  cost  was  spared,  nothing  judged  too  dear  which  that  way 

should  be  spent.     The  whole  world  did  seem  to  exult,  that 

it  had  occasion  of  pouring  out  gifts  to  so  blessed  a  purpose. 

That  cheerful  devotion  which  David  this  way  did  exceedingly 

*  I  ChroD.  zxix.  3,  4.  t  Enra  liL  la.    Hag.  ii.  a* 

X  Acts  i.  13.  §  Acts  ii.  1, 46. 
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delight  to  behold^  and  wish  thafc  the  same  in  the  Jewidi 
people  might  be  perpetual*  was  then  in  Christiaii  people^ 
every  where  to  be  seen. 

[3.]  Their  actions^  till  this  day  always  accustomed  to  be 
spoken  of  with  great  honour^  are  now  called  openly  into 
question.  They^  and  as  many  as  have  been  followers  of  their 
example  in  that  things  we  especially  that  worship  Gt>d  either 
in  temples  which  their  hands  made^  or  which  other  moi 
sithence  have  framed  by  the  like  pattern^  are  in  that  respect 
charged  no  less  than  with  the  very  sin  of  idolatry.  Our 
churches^  in  the  foam  of  that  good  spirit  which  directeth  soeh 
fiery  tongues^  they  term  spitefully  the  temples  of  Baal^  idle 
synagogues^  abominable  styes. 

XII.  Wherein  the  first  thing  which  moveth  them  thus  to 
cast  up  their  poison,  are  certain  solemnities  usual  at  the 
first  erection  of  churches.  Now  although  the  same  should 
be  blame- worthy,  yet  this  age  thanks  be  to  God  hath  rea- 
sonably well  forborne  to  incur  the  danger  of  any  such  blame. 
It  cannot  be  laid  to  many  men's  charge  at  this  day  living, 
either  that  they  have  been  so  curious  as  to  trouble  bishops 
with  placing  the  first  stone  in  the  Churches  they  built^  or 
so  scrupulous,  as  after  the  erection  of  them  to  make  any  great 
ado  for  their  dedication.  In  which  kind  notwithstanding  as 
we  do  neither  allow  unmeet,  nor  purpose  the  stiff  defence  of 
any  imnecessary  custom  heretofore  received  f :  so  we  know 
no  reason  wherefore  churches  should  be  the  worse,  if  at  the 
first  erecting  of  them,  at  the  making  of  them  public,  at  the 
time  when  they  are  delivered  as  it  were  into  God's  own  pos- 
session, and  when  the  use  whereunto  they  shall  ever  serve  is 
established,  ceremonies  fit  to  betoken  such  intents  and  to 
accompany  such  actions  be  usual,  as  in  the  purest  times  they 
have  been:(.  When  Constantine§  had  finished  an  house 
for   the    service  of  God  at  Jerusalem,  the  dedication   he 


*  I  Chron.  xxix.  17, 18. 

t  Durand.  Rational,  lib.  i.  cap. 
6.  Deer.  Grat.  III.  Tit.  de  Conae- 
cratione,  Dist.  i.  c.  2.  "  Taber- 
"  naculum."  Greffor.  Magn.  Epist. 
z.  13.  [al.  xii.  ii.j  and  vii.  72.  [ix. 
70.]  and  viii.  63.  [x.  66,"] 

X  'EyKoifta  TtfiocBtu  irakai^g  yo- 
fios,  Kal  KoXw  fx^^9  ftSXXow  di  rc^ 


vta  Tifiaa4ai  di  ryJcaiFiW.  Kac  rovro 

Tfj£  roO  €Piavrov  mpiTpon^s  np  av- 
r^v  fifktpav  (jrayovoTjs,  tpa  fii}  t^injka 
r»  XP^^  yanjTtu  r^  icaXa.  Grqg. 
Nazian.  Orat.  clr  rtfv  Kupuunip. 
[Orat.  43.  init.l 

§  Vide  Euseo.  de  vha  ConatanL 
lib.iv.  0.41,43-45- 
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judged  a  matter  not  unwortliy,  about  the  solemn  performance  book  v. 
wherepf  the  greatest  part  of  the  bishops  in  Christendom  __ll!l 
should  meet  together.  Which  thing  they  did  at  the  empe- 
ror's motion^  each  most  willingly  setting  forth  that  action  to 
their  power;  some  with  orations^  some  with  sermons^  some 
with  the  sacrifice  of  prayers  nnto  God  for  the  peace  of  the 
worlds  for  the  Church's  safety^  for  the  emperor's  and  his 
children's  good.     By  Athanasius^  the  like  is  recorded  con-  * 

ceming  a  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  a  work  of  the  like  devout 
magnificence.  So  that  whether  emperors  or  bishops  in  those 
days  were  churchfounders,  the  solemn  dedication  of  churches 
they  thought  not  to  be  a  work  in  itself  either  vain  or  super- 
stitious. Can  we  judge  it  a  thing  seemly  for  any  man  to  go 
about  the  building  of  an  house  to  the  God  of  heaven  with  no 
other  appearance,  than  if  his  end  were  to  rear  up  a  kitchen 
or  a  parlour  for  his  own  use  ?  Or  when  a  work  of  such  nature 
is  finished,  remaineth  there  nothing  but  presently  to  use  it, 
and  so  an  end  ? 

[%.']  It  behoveth  that  the  place  where  God  shall  be  served 
by  the  whole  Church,  be  a  public  place,  for  the  avoiding  of 
privy  conventicle%  which  covered  with  pretence  of  religion 
may  serve  unto  dangerous  practices.  Yea,  although  such 
assemblies  be  had  indeed  for  religion's  sake,  hmrtfiil  neverthe- 
less they  may  easily  prove,  as  well  in  regard  of  their  fitness 
to  serve  the  turn  of  heretics,  and  such  as  privily  will  soonest 
adventure  to  instil  their  poison  into  men's  minds ;  as  also  for 
the  occasion  which  thereby  is  given  to  malicious  persons,  both 
of  suspecting  and  of  traducing  with  more  colourable  show 
those  actions,  which  in  themselves  being  holy,  should  be  so 
ordered  that  no  man  might  probably  otherwise  think  of 
them.  Which  considerations  have  by  so  much  the  greater 
weight,  for  that  of  these  inconveniences  the  Church  here- 
tofore had  so  plain  experience,  when  Christian  men  weie 
driven  to  use  secret  meetings,  because  the  liberty  of  public 
places  was  not  granted  them.  There  are  which  hold, 
that  the  presence  of  a  Christian  multitude,  and  the  duties 
of  religion  performed  amongst  them,  do  make  the  place 
of  their  assembly  public;  even  as  the  presence  of  the  king 

*  Athanas.  Apol.  ad  ConstaDtiuin,  [§  15. 1.  685.  ed.  Colon.  1686.] 
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BOOK  y.  and  his  retinue  maketh  any  man^s  house  a  court.  But  Has  I 
—I — 2llli'  take  to  be  an  error^  inasmnch  as  the  only  thing  which  maketh 
any  place  public  is  the  public  assignment  thereof  unto  aiujk 
duties.  As  for  the  multitude  there  assonbled^  or  the  duties 
which  they  perform^  it  doth  not  ^pear  how  either  should  be 
of  force  to  infuse  any  such  prerogatire. 

[3.]  Nor  doth  the  solemn  dedication  of  churches   seire 

^  only  to  make  them  public^  bat  fiirther  also  to  surrend^'  up 

that  right  which  otherwise  their  founders  might  hare  in  them, 
and  to  make  Ood  himself  their  owner.  For  which  cause  at 
the  erection  aud  consecration  as  well  of  the  tabernacle  as  of 
the  temple^  it  pleased  the  Almighfy  to  give  a  manifest  sign 
that  he  took  possession  of  both^.  Finally,  it  notifieth  in 
solemn  manner  the  holy  and  religious  use  whereunto  it  is 
intended  such  houses  shall  be  putf. 

[4.]  These  things  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  did  not  aeoount 
superfluous  J.  He  knew  how  easily  that  which  was  meant 
should  be  holy  and  sacred,  might  be  drawn  from  the  use 
whereunto  it  was  first  provided ;  Jie  knew  how  bold  men  are* 
to  take  even  from  Ood  himself;  how  hardly  that  house  would 
be  kept  from  impious  profanation  he  knew^  and  right  wisely 
therefore  endeavoured  by  such  solemnities  to  leave  in  the 
minds  of  men  that  impression  which  might  somewhat  restrain 
their  boldness^  and  nourish  a  reverend  affisction  towards  the 
house  of  God  §.  For  which  cause  when  the  first  house  was 
destroyed,  and' a  new  in  the  stead  thereof  erected  by  the 
children  of  Israel  after  their  return  from  captivity,  they  kept 
the  dedication  even  of  this  house  also  with  joy  ||. 

[5.]  The  argument  which  our  Saviour  useth  against  profaners 
of  the  temple^,  he  taketh  fit)m  the  use  whereunto  it  was  with 
solemnity  consecrated.  And  as  the  prophet  Jeremy  forbiddeth 
the  carrying  of  burdens  on  the  sabbath,  because  that  was 
a  sanctified  day  ^^;  so  because  the  temple  was  a  place  sanctified, 
our  Lord  would  not  suffer  no  not  the  ^iiii^ge  of  a  vessel 
through  the  templeff.    These  two  commandments  therefore 

*  Ezod.  XL34.  I  Reg.  Tiii.  ii«  ||  Exra  vi.  16, 

t  Exod.  xl.  J.  %  Matt.  xxi.  13. 

X  I  Reg.  viii.  ♦•  Jer.  xvii.  24* 

§  Lev.  xVL  3.    The  place  named  tt  Mark  zi.  16. 
Holy. 
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are  in  the  Law  conjoined^ ''  Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths^  and   book  y. 
^*  reverence  my  sanctuary*/' — - 

Out  of  those  the  Apostle's  words^  "  Have  ye  not  houses  to 
''  eat  and  drink  f  ?'' — albeit  temples  such  as  now  were  not 
then  erected  for  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion^  it  hath 
been  nevertheless  not  absurdly  coneeiyed  %  that  he  teacheth 
what  dijBPerenoe  should  be  made  between  house  and  house; 
that  what  is  fit  for  the  dwelling-place  of  Ood^  and  what  for 
man's  habitation  he  sheweth ;  he  requireth  that  Christian  men 
at  their  own  home  take  common  food^  and  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord  none  but  that  food  which  is  heavenly ;  he  instructeth 
them^  that  as  in  the  one  place  they  used  to  refresh  their 
bodies^  so  they  may  in  the  other  learn  to  seek  the  nourish- 
ment  of  their  souls ;  and  as  there  they  sustain  temporal  life^  so 
here  they  would  learn  to  make  provision  for  eternal.  Christ 
could  not  suffer  that  the  temple  should  serve  for  a  place  of 
mart^  nor  the  Apostle  of  Christ  that  the  church  should  be 
made  an  inn. 

[6.]  When  therefore  we  sanctify  or  hallow  churches^  that 
which  we  do  is  only  to  testify  that  we  make  them  places  of 
public  resort j  that  we  invest  Grod  himself  with  them^  that  we 
sever  them  from  common  uses.  Li  which  action^  other 
solemnities  than  such  as  are  decent  and  fit  for  that  purpose 
we  approve  none. 

Indeed  we  condemn  not  all  as  unmeet^  the  like  where- 
unto  have  been  either  devised  or  used  haply  amoi^gpst  Idolaters. 
For  why  should  conformity  with  them  in  matter  of  opinion  be 
lawM  when  they  think  that  which  is  true,  if  in  action  when 
they  do  that  which  is  meet  it  be  not  lawful  to  be  like  unto 
them  ?  Are  we  to  forsake  any  true  opinion  because  idolaters 
have  maintained  it?  Nor  to  shun  any  requisite  action  only 
because  we  have  in  the  practice  thereof  been  prevented  by 
idolaters.  It  is  no  impossible  thing  but  that  sometimes  they 
noay  judge  as  rightly  what  is  decent  about  such  external 
affairs  of  Ood,  as  in  greater  things  what  is  true.  Not  there- 
fore whatsoever  idolaters  have  either  thought  or  done,  but  let 
whatsoever  they  have  either  thought  or  done  idolatrou^ly  be 

*  Ltvit  xxyi.  9.  Epist.  in  Bibliotk.  Pair.  Cdon.  t. 

t  I  Cor.  xi.  99.  ziii.  99 1«  9.] 

X  Pet.  Cluniac.  [oont.  Petrobrut. 
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BOOK  T.   90  far  forth  abhorred.    For  of  that  which  is  good  even  in  evil 
ch.»iM.i,a,3.  ^^Qgg  Q.^  j^  author. 

Of  the  XIII.  Touching  the  names  of  Angels  and  Saints  whereby 

'^h'^^bv  ^^^  most  of  our  churches  are  called ;  as  the  custom  of  so 
we  distin-  naming  them  is  very  ancient^  so  neither  was  the  cause  thereof 
^are^  at  the  firsts  nor  is  the  use  and  continuance  with  us  at  this 
present,  hurtful.  That  churches  were  consecrated  unto  none 
but  the  Lord  only,  the  very  general  name  itself  doth  suffi- 
ciently shew,  inasmuch  as  by  plain  grammatical  construction, 
church  doth  signify  no  other  thing  than  the  Lord's  house*. 
And  because  the  multitude  as  of  persons  so  of  things  particular 
causeth  varieiy  of  proper  names  to  be  devised  for  distinction 
sake,  founders  of  churches  did  herein  that  which  best  liked 
their  own  conceit  at  the  present  time;  yet  each  int^iding 
that  as  ofb  as  those  buildings  came  to  be  mentioned,  the  name 
should  put  men  in  mind  of  some  memorable  thing  or  person^ 
Thus  therefore  it  cometh  to  pass  that  all  churches  have  had 
their  names,  some  as  memorials  of  Peace,  some  of  ^Vlsdom, 
some  in  memory  of  the  Trinity  itself,  some  of  Christ  under 
sundry  titles,  of  the  blessed  Virgin  not  a  few,  many  of  one 
Apostle,  Saint  or  Martyr,  many  of  all  f. 

[2.]  In  which  respect  their  commendable  purpose  being 
not  of  eveiy  one  understood,  they  have  been  in  latter  ages 
construed  as  though  they  had  superstitiously  meant,  either 
that  those  places  which  were  denominated  of  Angels  and 
Saints  should  serve  for  the  worship  of  so  glorious  creatures, 
or  else  those  glorified  creatures  for  defence,  protection^  and 
patronage  of  such  places.  A  thing  which  the  ancient  do 
utterly  disclaim.  '^  %  To  them  (saith  St.  Augustine)  we 
''  appoint  no  churches,  because  they  are  not  to  us  as  gods.'' 
Again  §,  ''  The  nations  to  their  gods  erected  temples,  we  not 
'^  temples  uuto  our  Mart}Ts  as  unto  gods,  but  memorials  as 
''  unto  dead  men,  whose  spirits  with  Grod  are  still  living  ||/' 
[3.]  Divers  considerations  there  are,  for  which  Christian 

•  From  Kvptoic^,  Kyrcy  and  by  Epi8t.49.[al.io2.§.30.]adI>eognL 

adding  letters  of  aspiration,  Chyrck.  [t.  zi.  280.] 

t  Vid.  Socr.  lib.  i.  c.  16.    Evagr.        ||  The  duty  which  Cbriatian  men 

lib.  iF.  c.  30.  [c.  31.]  Hist.  Trip,  performed  in  keeping  festival  dedica- 

lib.  iv.  c.  iS.  tions,  St  Basil  tenneth  XorpcMv  roG 

X  Vid.  Aug.  lib.  viii.  de  Civ.  Dei,  Qem,  acknowledging  the  same  to 

c.  27.  [t.  vii.  217.]  have  been  withal  rifi^ir  wis  rtAs  M<^ 

§  Ibid.  lib.  xxii.  c.  10.  [p.  673.  tv^kv.  Basil,  in  PBal.eziv.  [t.i.  199.] 
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cliarclies  might  first  take  their  names  of  Saints :  as  either  book  v. 
because  by  the  ministry  of  Saints  it  pleased  GFod  there  to  xit.i.'  ' 
shew  some  rare  effect  of  his  power ;  or  else  in  regard  of  death 
which  those  saints  having  suffered  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ  did  thereby  make  the  places  where  they  died  venerable ; 
or  thirdly^  for  that  it  liked  good  and  virtuous  men  to  give 
such  occasion  of  mentioning  them  often,  to  the  end  that  the 
naming  of  their  persons  might^cause  inquiry  to  be  made,  and 
meditation  to  be  had  of  their  virtues.  Wherefore  seeing 
that  we  cannot  justiiy  account  it  superstition  to  give  unto 
churches  those  fore-rehearsed  names,  as  memorials  either  of 
holy  persons  or  things,  if  it  be  plain  that  their  founders  did 
veith  such  meaning  name  them,  shall  not  we  in  otherwise 
taking  them  offer  them  injury  ?  Or  if  it  be  obscure  or  uncer- 
tain what  they  meant,  yet  this  construction  being  more 
favourable,  charity  I  hope  constraineth  no  man  which  stand- 
eth  doubtAil  of  their  minds,  to  lean  to  the  hardest  and  worst 
interpretation  that  their  words  can  carry. 

[4.]  Yea  although  it  were  clear  that  they  all  (for  the  error 
of  some  is  manifest  in  this  behalf)  had  therein  a  superstitious 
intent,  wherefore  shoidd  their  fault  prejudice  us,  who  (as  all 
men  know)  do  use  but  by  way  of  mere  distinction  the  names 
which  they  of  superstition  gave  ?  In  the  use  of  those  names 
whereby  we  distinguish  both  days  and  months  are  we  cul- 
pable of  superstition,  because  they  were,  who  first  invented 
them  ?  The  sign  of  Castor  and  Pollux  superstitiously  given 
unto  that  ship  wherein  the  Apostle  sailed,  poUuteth  not  the 
Evangelist's  pen,  who  thereby  doth  but  distinguish  that  ship 
from  others*.  If  to  Daniel,  there  had  been  given  no  other 
name  but  only  Belteshazzar,  given  him  in  honour  of  the 
Babylonian  idol  Beltifj  should  their  idolatry  which  were 
authors  of  that  name  cleave  unto  eveiy  man  which  had  so 
termed  him  by  way  of  personal  difference  only  ?  Were  it  not 
to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  simpler  sort  of  men,  these  nice 
curiosities  are  not  worthy  the  labour  which  we  bestow  to 

answer  them. 

* 

XrV*.   The  like  unto  this  is  a  fancy  which  they  have  Of  the 
against  the  fashion  of  our  churches,  as  being  framed  according  ^^^^ 

...  churohea. 

•  Actsxxviu.  Ti.  • 

t  Dan.  iy,8.    Vide  Seal,  de  Emendat.  Temp.  lib.  vi.  p.  377. 
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BOOK  T.  to  the  jAtttem  of  the  Jewish  temple.  A  fSuilt  no  less  g^rieroiis, 
— '- — ^-^  if  so  be  it  were  tme^  than  if  some  king  should  build  his 
mansion-hoose  hj  the  model  of  Solomon^s  palaoe.      So  fas 
forth  as  our  churches  and  their  temple  have  one  end^  what 
should  let  but  that  they  may  lawfully  have  one  form  ?    The 
temple  was  for  sacrifice,  and  therefore  had  rooms  to  that 
purpose  such  as  ours  .have  none.     Our  churches  are  places 
provided  that  the  people  might  there  assemUe  themsdres 
in  due  and  decent  manner,  according  to  their  several  d^vees 
and  orders.     Which  thing  being  common  unto  us  with  Jews, 
we  have  in  this  respect  our  churches  divided  by  certain  par- 
titions, although  not  so  many  in  numb^  as  theirs.    They  had 
their  several  for  heathen  nations,  their  several  for  the  people 
of  their  own  nation,  their  several  for  men,  their  several  for 
women,  their  several  for  the  priests,  and  for  the  high  priest 
alone  their  several.    There  being  in  ours  for  local  distiDctk« 
between  the  clergy  and  the  rest  (which  yet  we  do  not  with 
any  great  strictness  or  curiosity  observe  neither)   but  one 
partition;  the  cause  whereof  at  the  first  (as  it  seemeth)  was, 
that  as  many  as  were  capable  of  the  holy  mysteries  might 
there  assemble  themselves  and  no  other  creep  in  amongst  them : 
this  is  now  made  a  matter  so  heinous,  as  if  our  religion  theneby 
were  become  even  plain  Judaism,  and  as  though  we  retained  a 
most  holy  place,  whereinto  there  might  not  any  but  the  high 
priest  alone  enter,  according  to  the  cui^m  of  the  Jews. 
Thesmnp-      XY.  Some  it  highly  displeaseth,  that  so  great  expenses 
of ch^pST    ^'^  ^*y  *^  employed.     ''  The  mother  of  such  magnifioeikoe'' 
(they  think)   ''is  but  only  a  proud  ambitious  desire  to  be 
'^  spoken  of  fiEur  and  wide.     Suppose  we  that  God  liiim^f 
delighteth  to   dwell  sumptuously,  or  taketh  pleaenive  in 
chargeable  pomp  ?  No ;  then  was  the  Lord  most  acceptably 
*'  served,  when  his  temples  were  rooms  borrowed  within  the 
'^  houses  of  poor  men.     This  was  suitable  unto  the  nsk&AateB 
"  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  simplicity  of  his  Gospel.'' 

[2.]  What  thoughts  or  cogitations  they  had  which  were 
authors  of  those  things,  the  use  and  benefit  whereof  hath 
descended  unto  ourselves,  as  we  do  not  know,  so  we  need  not 
search.  It  cometh  we  grant  many  times  to  pass,  that  the 
works  of  men  being  the  same,  their  drifts  and  purposes  therein 
are  divers.     The  charge  of  Herod  about  the  temple  of  God 


was  amlutiotuB;  yet  Solomon's  virtuolis,  Coiiklttfinfcfd(:Sl|oip.^'»M«^.  '/ 

But  howBoev^  their  hearts  are  disp<i^ed  Jby  nrhom^fmy  such — '—h 

thing  is  done  in  the  world,  shall  we  tli^k  lEab  it  A£iBsiRi  i^  /  A 
'work  which  they  leaTe  behind  them,  or  takefii~«wa^  &Qm 
others  the  nse  and  benefit  thereof? 

[3.]  Tonching  God  himself,  hath  he  any  where  revealed 
that  it  is  his  delight  to  dwell  beggarly  ?  And  that  he  taketh 
no  pleasure  to  be  worshipped  saving  only  in  poor  cottages  ? 
Even  then  was  the  Lord  as  acceptably  honoured  of  his  people 
as  ever,  when  the  stateliest  places  and  things  in  the  whole 
world  were  sought  out  to  adorn  his  temple.  This  most 
suitable''^,  decent,  and  fit  for  the  greatness  of  Jesus  Christ,  for 
the  sublimity  of  his  gospel;  except  we  think  of  Christ  and 
bis  gospel  as  the  officers  of  Julian  didf.  Ab  therefore  the  son 
of  Sir«eh  giveth  verdict  oonoeming  those  things  which  Ood 
hath  wrought,  "  A  man  need  not  say, '  this  is  worse  than  that, 
^^  this  more  acceptable  to  Ood,  that  less  /  for  in  their  season 
''  they  are  all  worthy  praise :(  :'^  the  like  we  may  also  conclude 
ifts  touching  these  two  so  contrary  ways  of  providing  in  meaner 
or  in  costlier  sort  for  the  honour  of  Almighty  God,  ''A  man 
''  need  not  say,  '  this  is  worse  than  that,  this  more  acceptable 
'^  to  Gt>d^  that  less  -/  for  with  him  they  are  in  their  season 
^'  both  allowable :"  the  one  when  the  irtate  of  the  Church  is 
poor,  the  other  when  God  hath  enriched  it  with  plenty. 

When  they,  which  had  seen  the  beauty  of  the  first  temple 
built  by  Solomon  in  the  days  of  his  great  prosperity  and 
peace,  beheld  how  far  it  excelled  the  second  which  had  not 
builders  of  like  ability,  the  tears  of  their  grieved  eyes  the 
prophets  endeavoured  with  comforts  to  wipe  away  §.  Whereas  . 
if  the  house  of  God  were  by  so  much  tiie  more  perfect  by  how 
much  the  glory  thereof  is  less,  they  should  have  done  better 
to  rejoice  than  weep,  their  prophets  better  to  reprove  than 
comfort. 

It  being  objected  against  the  Church  in  the  times  of 

*  "Epyop  t6  ucya  Koi  itoXdy*  rov  '*  vasomm  pretia ;  En,  inqait,  qaa- 

y^    ToiovTov  17  o€C9pia    Bavfjuitrni,  "  libos    vasia    minifitratiir    Marie 

Arist.  Eth.  lib.  iv.  c.  3.    Ta  ala--  ''filio!*'  llieodoret.  Hiat.  Ecdes. 

Btio'tt  KoKh  Koi  pofjo-ti  KoX&if  tU^s,  lib.  iii.  c.  I3. 

Philo  Jud.  X  Ecclus.  xzxiz.  34. 


« 


nuojua.  4  jciccius.  xzxi 

t    "  Foelix,    thesauri    imperialis        §  Hag.  ii.  5, 9 
qaawtor,    conapieatiia    aacrorum 


464  Splendour  of  CAureAes, 

BOOK  y.  universal  persecution,  that  her  service  done  to  God  was  not 
— '- — '-^  solemnly  performed  in  temples  fit  for  the  honour  of  divine 
majesty,  their  most  convenient  answer  was,  that ''  The  best 
''  temples  which  we  can  dedicate  to  Grod,  are  our  sanctified 
'^  souls  and  bodies^/^     Whereby  it  plainly  appeareth  how  the 
Fathers,  when  they  were  upbraided  with  that  defect,  comforted 
themselves  with  the  meditation  of  God^s  most  gracious  and 
merciful  nature,  who  did  not  therefore  the  less  accept  of  their 
hearty  affection  and  zeal,  rather  than  took  any  great  delig-ht, 
or  imagined  any  high  perfection  in  such  their  want  of  external 
ornaments,  which  when  they  wanted,  the  cause  was  their  only 
lack  of  ability ;  ability  serving,  they  wanted  them  not.  Before 
the  emperor  Constantine's  timet,  under  Severus,  (xordian, 
Philip,  and  Galienus,   the   state  of  Christian  affairs    being 
tolerable,  the  former  buildings  which  were  but  of  mean  and 
small  estate  contented  them  not,  spacious  and  ample  churches 
they  erected  throughout  every  city.    No  envy  was  able  to  be 
their  hinderance,  no  practice  of  Satan  or  firaud  of  men  avail- 
able against  their  proceedings  herein,  while  they  continued  as* 
yet  worthy  to  feel  the  aid  of  the  arm  of  God  extended  over 
them  for  their  safety.     These  churches  Dioclesian  caused  by 
solemn  edict  to  be  afterwards  overthrown.     Maximinus  with 
like  authority  giving  leave  to  erect  them,  the  hearts  of  all  men 
were  even  rapt  with  divine  joy,  to  see  those  places,  which 
tyrannous  impiety  had  laid  waste,  recovered  as  it  were  out  of 
mortal  calamity.  Churches  %  ''  reared  up  to  an  height  im- 
'^  measurable,  and  adorned  with  far  more  beauty  in  their 
'^  restoration,  than  their  founders  before  had  given  them/' 
Whereby  we  see  how  most  Christian  minds  stood  then  affected, 
we  see  how  joyful  they  were  to  behold  the  sumptuous  stateliness 
of  houses  built  unto  Grod's  glory. 

[4.]  If  we  should,  over  and  besides  this,  allege  the  care 
which  was  had,  that  all  things  about  the  tabemade  of  Moses 
might  be  as  beautiful,  gorgeous,  and  rich,  as  art  could  make 
them ;  or  what  travail  and  cost  was  bestowed  that  the  goodli- 
ness  of  the  temple  might  be  a  spectacle  of  admiration  to  all 
the  world :  this  they  will  say  was  figurative,  and  served  by 
God's  appointment  but  for  a  time,  to  shadow  out  the  true 
everlasting  glory  of  a  more  divine  sanctuary ;  whereinto  Christ 
*  Minuc.  Fel.  in  Octav.  [c.  33.]    f  Euseb.  lib.  viii.  0.  i .    t  [lb.  lib.  x.  c  a.] 
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being  long  sithence  entered^  it  seemeth  that  all  those  curious  book  v. 
exomations  should  rather  cease.  Which  thing  we  also  our-  — 1— 1-* 
selves  would  grants  if  the  use  thereof  had  been  merely  and 
only  mystical.  But  sith  the  Prophet  David  doth  mention  a 
natural  conveniency  which  such  kind  of  bounteous  expenses 
have^  as  well  for  that  we  do  thereby  give  unto  God  a  testimony 
of  our  *  cheerM  affection  which  thinketh  nothing  too  dear  to 
be  bestowed  ubout  the  ftumiture  of  his  service ;  as  also  because 
it  serveth  to  the  world  for  a  witness  of  his  f  almightiness,  . 
whom  we  outwardly  honour  with  the  chiefest  of  outward 
things^  as  being  of  all  things  himself  incomparably  the  greatest. 
Besides^  were  it  not  also  strange^  if  GK)d  should  have  made 
such  store  of  glorious  creatures  on  earthy  and  leave  them  all  to 
be  consumed  in  secular  vanity,  allowing  none  but  the  baser 
sort  to  be  employed  in  his  own  service?  To  set  forth  the 
X  majesty  of  kings  his  vicegerents  in  this  world,  the  most 
gorgeous  and  rare  treasures  which  the  world  hath  are  pro- 
cured. We  think  belike  that  he  will  accept  what  the  meanest 
of  them  would  disdain  §. 

[5.]  K  there  be  great  care  to  build  and  beautify  these  cor- 
ruptible sanctuaries,  little  or  none  that  the  living  temples  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  dearly  redeemed  souls  of  the  people  of 
God,  may  be  edified  ^  huge  expei^ses  upon  timber  and  stone, 
but  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor  small  devotion ;  cost  this 
way  infinite,  and  in  the  meanwhile  charity  cold :  we  have  in 
such  case  just  occasion  to  make  complaint  as  St.  Jerome  did, 
'^  The  walls  of  the  church  there  are  enow  eontented  to  bmld, 
'^  and  to  underset  it  with  goodly  pillars,  the  marbles  are 
'^  polished,  the  roofs  shine  with  gold,  the  altar  hath  precious 
*'  stones  to  adorn  it ;  and  of  Christ^s  ministers  no  choice  at 
''  aU  II  .^^  The  same  Jerome  both  in  that  place  and^  else- 
where debaseth  with  like  intent  the  glory  of  such  magnificence, 
(a  thing  whereunto  men's  affection  in  those  times  needed 
no  spur,)  thereby  to  extol  the  necessity  sometimes  of  charity 
and  alms,  sometimes  of  other  the  most  principal  duties  belong- 
ing unto  Christian  men ;  which  duties  were  neither  so  highly 
esteemed  as  they  ought,  and  being  compared  with  that  in 

*  I  Chron.  xxviii.  14.  [zxix.  2, 3,  §  Malac.  i.  8. 

6, 9»i40  II  Ad  Nepotian.  de  vita  Cleric, 

t  3  Cbpon.  ii.  5.  [§  10.] 

X  Matt.  ri.  29.  IT  Ad  Demetriad.  [Ep.  8.  al.  97.] 
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466  Claim  of  CkurcAei  to  be  accounted  Hofy : 

BOOK  T.   question^  tlie  diiectest  sentence  we  can  give  of  them  both^  as 
^k^.'i'^  unto  me  it  seemethj  is  this :   ''  God,  who  requireth  the  one  as 
"  necessary,  accepteth  the  other  also  as  being  an  honombk 
''  work/' 
Wliatholi-      XYI.   Onr  opinion  concerning  the  force  and  virtue  which 
vStue^we    ^^^^  places  have,  is,  I  trust,  without  any  blemish  or  stain  of 
aaoribeto    heresy.     Churches  receive  as  every  thing  else  their  chief 
more  t^  perfection  from  the  end  whereunto  they  serve.     Which  end 
other         being  the  public  worship  of  God,  they  are  in  this  considera- 
tion  houses  of  greater  dignity  than  any  provided  for  meaner 
purposes.     For  which  cause  they  seem  after  a  sort  even  to 
mourn,  as  being  injured  and  defrauded  of  their  right,  when 
places  not  sanctified  as  they  are  prevent  them  Mnnecenari/jf 
in  that  preeminence  and  honour.     Whereby  also  it  doth  come 
to  pass,  that  the  service  of  God  hath  not  then  itself  sach  per- 
fection of  grace  and  comeliness,  as  when  the  dignity  of  place 
which  it  wisheth  for  doth  concur. 

[2.]  Again,  albeit  the  true  worship  of  God  be  to  God  in 
itself  acceptable,  who  respecteth  not  so  much  in  what  place,  as 
with  what  affection  he  is  served ;  and  therefore  Moses  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea.  Job  on  the  dunghill,  Ezechias  in  bed, 
Jeremy  in  mire,  Jonas  in  the  whale,  Daniel  in  the  den,  the 
children  in  the  furnace,  the  thief  on  the  cross,  Peter  and 
Paul  in  prison,  calling  unto  God  were  heard,  as  St.  Basil 
noteth  ^  :  manifest  notwithstanding  it  is,  that  the  very 
majesty  and  holiness  of  the  place,  where  God  is  worshipped, 
hath  in  regard  of  ue  great  virtue,  force,  and  efficacy,  for  that 
it  serveth  as  a  sensible  help  to  stir  up  devotion,  and  in  tiat 
respect  no  doubt  hetteretk  even  our  holiest  and  best  actions  in 
this  kind.  As  therefore  we  every  where  exhort  all  men  to 
worship  God,  even  so  for  performance  of  this  service  by  the 
people  of  God  assembled,  we  think  not  any  place  so  good  as 
the  church,  neither  any  exhortation  so  fit  as  that  of  David, 
"  O  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness  f.'' 
Their  pre-  XVII.  For  of  our  churches  thus  it  becometh  us  to  esteem, 
would  have  bowsoever  others  rapt  with  the  pang  of  a  furious  zeal  do  pour 
Churches  out  Bgaiust  them  devout  blasphemies,  crying  ''Down  with 
razed.  *'  them,  down  with  them,  even  to  the  very  ground  J  :  for  to 
''  idolatry  they  have  been  abused.  And  the  places  where 
*  Exhort,  ad  Bap.  et  Poenitent.        t  Psal.  sc\'i.  9.         {  Psal.  cxzxvii.  7. 
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Heinofimess  ofldolai/ry  no  Reason  for  destroying  them.  467 
idols  have  been  worshipped  are  by  the  law  of  God  devote   book  v. 

^^  ^  Ch.xTli.3,3. 


'^  to  utter  destruction**  For  execution  of  which  law  the 
^'  kings  that  were  godly,  Asa  t>  Jehoshaphat  J,  Ezechia  §, 
^^  Josiah  II,  destroyed  all  the  high  places,  altars,  groves,  which 
'^  had  been  erected  in  Judah  and  Israel.  He  that  said,  ^  Thou 
^'  shalt  h£(ve  no  other  gods  before  my  face,'  hath  likewise  said, 
'^  ^  Thou  shalt  utterly  deface  and  destroy  all  these  synagogues 
^'  and  places  where  such  idols  have  been  worshipped/  This 
^'  law  containeth  the  temporal  punishment  which  God  hath  set 
^'  down,  and  will  that  men  execute,  for  the  breach  of  the  other 
''  law.  They  which  spare  them  therefore  do  but  reserve, 
''  as  the  hypocrite  Saul  did  If,  execrable  tlungs,  to  worship 
''  God  withal/' 

[2.]  The  truth  is,  that  as  no  man  serveth  God,  and  loveth 
him  not ;  so  neither  can  any  man  sincerely  love  God,  and  not 
extremely  abhor  that  sin,  which  is  the  highest  degree  of 
treason  against  the  Supreme  Guide  and  Monarch  of  the  whole 
world,  with  whose  divine  authority  and  power  it  investeth 
others.  By  means  whereof  the  state  of  idolaters  is  two  wayij 
miserable.  First  in  that  which  they  worship  they  find  no 
succour**;  and  secondly  at  his  hands  whom  they  ought  to 
serve,  there  is  no  other  thing  to  be  looked  for  but  the  effects 
of  most  just  displeasure,  theft  withdrawing  of  graceJJ,  dere- 
liction in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come§§  confusion. 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  when  infidels  admiring  their  virtues  went 
about  to  sacrifice  unto  them,  rent  their  garments  in  token  of 
horror,  and  as  frighted  persons  ran  crying  through  the  press 
of  the  people,  ^'O  men,  wherefore  do  ye  these  things ||||?" 
They  knew  the  force  of  that  dreadful  curselflT  whereunto 
idolatry  maketh  subject.  Nor  is  there  cause  why  the  guilty 
sustaining  the  same  should  grudge  or  complain  of  injustice. 
For  whatsoever  befalleth  in  that  respect***,  themselves  have 
made  themselves  worthy  to  suffer  it. 

[3.]  As  for  those  things  either  whereon  or  else  wherewith 
superstition  worketh,  polluted  they  are  by  such  dbusey  and 

*  Deut.  xii.  3.  4.  [3  H  Isa*  zli-  24 ;  Psalm  cxy.  8. 

t  [3  Chron.  xiv.  3.]  ft  rsalm  Ixxxi.  13;  Rom.  i.  24. 

J  3  Cbron.  xvii.  0.  jt  Judic.  vi.  13. 

§  3  Chron.  zxix.  [xxxi?]  §§  Apoc.  xxi.8;  Isa.  ii.  21. 

II  3  ChroD.  ill.  [xxxiv ?]  Ijjl  Actsziv.  14. 

If  [i  Sam.  XV.  15.]  II IF  Deut.  xxviii.  20. 

♦♦  Isa.  viii.  31.  xlv.  205  Hos.  xiv.        ♦♦♦  Jer.  ii.  17. 
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468       Idolaters  not  all  to  be  treated  a»  the  Oanaanitea  : 


BOOK 
Ch.xTil 


^  ^-  deprived  of  that  dignity  which  their  natore  deligbteth  iiL 
'  -  For  there  is  nothing  which  doth  not  grieve  and  as  it  were 
even  loathe  itself^  whensoever  iniquity  caoseth  it  to  serve 
unto  vile  purposes.  Idolatry  therefore  maketh  whatsoever  it 
toucheth  tiie  worse.  Howbeit^  sith  creatures  which  have  no 
understanding  can  shew  no  will ;  and  where  no  will  is,  there 
is  no  sin ;  and  only  that  which  sinneth  is  subject  to  punitk- 
ment :  which  way  should  any  such  creature  h^punieJkable  by 
the  law  of  Grod  ?  There  may  be  cause  sometimes  to  aiolisA  or 
to  extingukh  them ;  but  surely  never  by  way  of  punishmoit 
to  the  things  themselvee. 

[4.]  Yea  farther  howsoever  the  law  of  Moses  did  pimi^ 
idolaters^  we  find  not  that  Grod  hath  appointed  for  us  any 
definite  or  certain  temporal  judgment^  which  the  Christian 
magistrate  is  of  necessity  for  ever  bound  to  execute  upon 
offenders  in  that  kind^  much  less  upon  things  that  way  abased 
as  mere  instruments.  For  what  God  did  command  touching 
Canaan^  the  same  concemeth  not  us  any  otherwise  than  only 
as  a  fearful  pattern  of  his  just  displeasure  and  wrath  against 
sinful  nations.  It  teacheth  us  how  Chd  thought  good  to  plague 
and  afflict  them :  it  doth  not  appoint  in  what  form  and  num- 
ner  toe  ought  to  punish  the  sin  of  idolatiy  in  all  others.  Unless 
they  will  say^  that  because  the  Israelites  were  oonmianded  to 
make  no  covenant  with  the  people  of  that  land^  therefore 
leagues  and  truces  made  between  superstitious  persons  and 
such  as  serve  God  aright  are  unlawful  altogether ;  or  because 
God  commanded  the  Israelites  to  smite  the  iahabitants  of 
Canaan^  and  to  root  them  out^  that  therefore  reformed  churches 
are  bound  to  put  all  others  to  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

[5.]  Now  whereas  commandment  was  also  given  to  destroy 
all  places  where  the  Canaanites  had  served  their  gods*'^  and 
not  to  convert  any  one  of  them  to  the  honour  of  the  true 
God;  this  precept  had  reference  unto  a  special  intent  and 
purpose^  which  was^  that  there  should  be  but  only  one 
place  in  the  whole  land^  whereunto  the  people  might  bring 
such  ofierings^  gifts,  t^d  sacrifices,  as  their  Levitical  law  did 
require.  By  which  law,  severe  charge  was  given  them  in 
that  respect  not  to  convert  those  places  to  the  worship  of  the 
hving  God,  where  nations  before  them  had  served  idols, ''  but 

*  Deut.  xii.  <3« 
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'^  to  seek  the  place  which  the  Lord  their  Grod  should  choose  book  v. 
«  out  of  all  their  tribes*/'  _ch^xvii^ 

Besides^  it  is  reason  we  should  likewise  consider  how  great 
a  difference  there  is  between  their  proceedings,  who  erect 
a  new  commonwealth,  which  is  to  have  neither  people  nor 
law,  neither  regiment  nor  religion  the  same  that  was ;  and 
theirs  who  only  reform  a  decayed  estate  by  reducing  it  to 
that  perfection  from  which  it  hath  swerved.  In  this  case 
ive  are  to  retain  as  much,  in  the  other  as  little,  of  former 
things  BB  we  may. 

Sith  therefore  examples  have  not  generally  the  force  of 
laws  which  all  men  ought  to  keep,  but  of  counsels  only 
and  persuasions  not  amiss  to  be  followed  by  them  whose 
case  is  the  lik^;  surely  where  cases  are  so  unlike  as  theirs 
and  ours,  I  see  not  how  that  which  they  did  should  induce, 
much  less  any  way  enforce  us  to  the  same  practice;  espe- 
cially considering  that  Groves  and  Hill  altars  were,  while 
they  did  remain,  both  dangerous  in  regard  of  the  secret 
access  which  people  superstitiously  g^ven  might  have  always 
thereunto  with  ease,  neither  could  they,  remaining,  serve  with 
any  fitness  unto  better  purpose :  whereas  our  temples  (their 
former  abuse  being  by  order  of  law  removed)  are  not  only 
free  from  such  peril,  but  withal  so  conveniently  framed  for 
the  people  of  God  to  serve  and  honour  him  therein,  that 
no  man  beholding  them  can  choose  but  think  it  exceeding 
great  pity  they  should  be  ever  any  otherwise  employed. 

''  Yea  but  the  cattle  of  Amalek'^  (you  will  say)  ^^  were  Jit 
''for  sacrifice;  and  this  was  the  very  conceit  which  some- 
"  time  deceived  Saul/'  It  was  so.  Nor  do  I  any  thing 
doubt  but  that  Saul  upon  this  conceit  might  even  lawfully 
have  offered  to  God  those  reserved  spoils,  had  not  the  Lord 
in  that  particular  case  given  special  charge  to  the  contrary. 

As  therefore  notwithstanding  the  commandment  of  Israel 
to  destroy  Canaanites,  idolaters  may  be  converted  and  live :  so 
the  temples  which  have  served  idolatry  as  instruments  may 
be  sanctified  again  and  continue,  albeit  to  Israel  command- 
ment have  been  given  that  they  should  destroy  all  idolatrous 
places  in  their  landy  and  to  the  good  kings  of  Israel  commen- 
dation for  fulfilling,  to  the  evil  for  disobeying  the  same  com- 

*  Deut.  xii.  4,  5. 
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mandment,  sometimes  punishment^  always  sharp  and  severe 
reproof  hath  even  from  the  Lord  himself  befallen. 

[6.]  Thus  much  it  may  suffice  to  have  written  in  defenoe  of 
those  Christian  oratories^  the  overthrow  and  ruin  whereof  is 
desired^  not  now  by  infidels^  Pagans^  or  Turks^  but  by  a 
special  refined  sect  of  Christian  believers,  pretending  them- 
selves exceedingly  grieved  at  our  solenmities  in  erecting 
churches,  at  the  names  which  we  suffer  them  to  hold,  at  their 
form  and  fashion,  at  the  stateliness  of  them  and  costliness^  at 
the  opinion  which  we  have  of  them,  and  at  the  manifold  super- 
stitious abuses  whereimto  they  have  been  put. 

XVni.  Places  of  public  resort  being  thus  provided  for, 
our  repair  thither  is  especially  for  mutual  conferencej  and  as  it 
were  commerce  to  be  had  between  God  and  us. 

Because  therefore  want  of  the  knowledge  of  God  is  the 
cause  of  all  iniquity  amongst  men  *,  as  contrariwise  the  veiy 
ground  of  all  our  happiness,  and  the  seed  of  whatsoever 
perfect  virtue  g^weth  from  us,  is  a  right  opinion  touching 
things  divine;  this  kind  of  knowledge  we  may  justly  set 
down  for  the  first  and  chiefest  thing  which  God  imparteth 
unto  his  people,  and  our  duty  of  receiving  this  at  his  mer- 
ciful hands  for  the  first  of  those  religious  offices  wherewith 
we  publicly  honour  him  on  earth.  For  the  instruction  there- 
fore of  all  sorts  of  men  to  eternal  life  it  is  necessary,  that  the 
sacred  and  saving  truth  of  God  be  openly  published  unto 
them.  Which  open  publication  of  heavenly  mysteries,  is  by 
an  excellency  termed  Preaching.  For  otherwise  there  is  not 
any  thing  publicly  notified,  but  we  may  in  that  respect, 
rightly  and  properly  say  it  is  '' preached  f.''  So  that  when 
the  school  of  God  doth  use  it  as  a  word  of  art,  we  are  accord- 
ingly to  understand  it  with  restraint  to  such  special  matter  as 
that  school  is  accustomed  to  publish. 

[2.]  We  find  not  in  the  world  any  people  that  have  lived 
altogether  without  religion.    And  yet  this  duty  of  religion, 

*  Moses  ifigypt.  in  Mor.  Hanne- 
buch.  lib.  ill.  cap.  12.  fii.]  "  Con- 
**  traria  fortia,  in  quibus  homines 
"  sibi  invicem  opponaDtur  [contra- 
"  dicuDt  invicemj  secandum  exer- 
*'  citia  et  desideria  et  opiniones^ 
"  omnia  proveniunt  ex  ignoranlia : 
**  sicut  csecus  ex  privatione  sui  visas 


'*  n^igatnr  ubiqne  et  keditnr.  Scien- 
"  tia  veritatis  tollit  bomiDum  inimi- 
dtiam  et  odiom.  Hoc  promisit 
sancta  T*heologia  dicens^  Habiia" 
"  hit  agnus  cwn  liqHf.  Et  assignat 
"  ratbnem,  Repletaestterrastpimtia 
"  Domini." 
t  Luc.  viii.  39.  zii.  3. 
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which  provideth  that  publicly  all  sorts  of  men  may  be  in-  book  v. 
structed  in  the  fear  of  God,  is  to  the  Church  of  God  and  hath  ^'  '^-  ^' 
been  always  so  peculiar,  that  none  of  the  heathens,  how 
curious  soever  in  searching  out  all  kinds  of  outward  ceremonies 
like  to  ours*^,  could  ever  once  so  much  as  endeavour  to 
resemble  herei/n  the  Church's  care  for  the  endless  good  of  her 
children, 

[3.]  Ways  of  teaching  there  have  been  sundry  always  usual 
in  GtMi's  Church.  For  the  first  introduction  of  youth  to  the 
knowledge  of  God,  the  Jews  even  till  this  day  have  their 
Catechisms  f.  With  religion  it  &reth  as  with  other  sciences. 
The  first  delivery  of  the  elements  thereof  must,  for  like 
consideration  t,  be  framed  according  to  the  weak  and 
slender  capacity  of  yoimg  beginners :  unto  which  manner 
of  teaching  principles  in  Christianity,  the  Apostle  in  the 
sixth  to  the  Hebrews  is  himself  understood  to  allude.  For 
this  cause  therefore,  as  the  Decalogue  of  Moses  declareth 
summarily  those  things  which  we  ought  to  do;  the  prayer 
of  our  Lord  whatsoever  we  should  request  or  desire :  so 
either  by  the  Apostles  §,  or  at  the  leastwise  out  of  their 
writings,  we  have  the  substance  of  Christian  belief  compen- 
diously draw  into  few  and  short  articles,  to  the  end  that 
the  weakness  of  no  man's  wit  might  either  hinder  altogether 
the  knowledge,  or  excuse  the  utter  ignorance  of  needful 
things. 

Such  as  were  trained  up  in  these  rudiments,  and  were  so 
made  fit  to  be  afterwards  by  Baptism  received  into  the  Church, 


♦  Vide  Tertull.  de  Pnescr.  advers. 
H«r.  [c.  40.] 

t  The  Jews'  CatechiBm,  called 
Lekach  Tob. 

X  "  Incipientibos  brevius  ac  sim- 
''  pliciuB  tradi  pnecepta  magis  con- 
"  venit.  Aut  enim  difficultate  in- 
"  stitutionis  tarn  numeroste  atque 
*'  perplezsB  deterreri  solent,  aut  eo 
**  tempore,  quo  prsecipue  alenda  in- 
"  genia  atque  indulgentia  quadam 
"  enutrienda  sunt,  afiperiorum  rerum 
"  tractatu  atteruntur."  Fab.  j^Quin- 
til.]  Hb.  viii.  procem.  '*  Incipienti- 
*'  bus  nobis  exponere  juia  populi 
**  Romani,  ita  videntur  posse  tradi 
"  commodissime,  si  prime  levi  ac 
"  simplici  via,  post  deinde  diligen- 


"  tissima  atque  exactissima  inter- 
*'  pretatione  singula  tradantur.  Ali- 
"  oqui  si  statim  ab  initio  rudem 
"  adhuc  et  infirmum  animum  stu- 
"  diosi  multitudine  ac  varietate 
"  rerum  oneraverimus,  duorum  al- 
"  terum,  aut  desertorem  studiorum 
'*  efficiemus,  aut  cum  magno  labore 
ejus,  ssepe  etiam  cum  diffidentia 
(quae  plerumque  juvenes  avertit) 
serius  ad  id  perducemus  ad  quod 
"  leviore  via  ductus  sine  magno  la- 
"  bore  et  sine  uUa  diffidentia  matu- 
"  rius  perduci  potuisset."  Institut. 
Imper.  lib.  i.  tit.  i. 

§  Vide  Ruff,  in  Symb.  [p.  17.  ad 
calc.  Cypr.  ed.  Fell 
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472  Prtblic  Bectding  of  Holy  Writ,  is  Preaehing. 

BooKT.  the  Fathers  usually  in  their  writings  do  term  Hearers*,  as 

'- —  having  no  farther  communion  or  fellowship  with  the  Church 

than  only  this,  that  they  were  admitted  to  hear  the  principles 
of  Christian  faith  made  plain  unto  them. 

Catechising  may  be  in  schools,  it  may  be  in  private  {Samilies. 
But  when  we  make  it  a  kind  of  preaching,  we  mean  always  the 
public  performance  thereof  in  the  open  hearing  of  men, 
because -things  are  preached  not  in  that  they  are  taught,  but 
in  that  they  are  pubHshed. 
Ofpreaob-  XIX.  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  Christ  and  his  Apostles, 
refiing  "^^^®  ^  *^®^  times  all  preachers  of  God's  truth;  some  by 
publicly  word,  some  by  writing,  some  by  both.  This  they  did  partly 
of  holy  ^  faithftd  Witnesses,  making  mere  relation  what  Grod  him- 
Scripture ;  g^lf  tad  revealed  unto  them ;  and  partly  as  careful  Expounders, 
ceming  teachers,  persuaders  thereof.  The  Church  in  like  cse^  preaehetk 
un^tbB  in  ^*^'  ^^  publishing  by  way  of  Testimony  or  relation  the 
thosetrans-  truth  which  from  them  she  hath  received,  even  in  such  sort  as 
Soripture  ^^  ^^  received,  written  in  the  sacred  volumes  of  Scripture; 
I  which  we    secondly  by  way  of  Explication,  discovering  the  mysteries 

I  read ;  as     which  lie  hid  tjbcrein.     The  Church  as  a  witness  preacheth 

also  of  the  hig  mere  revealed  truth  by  reading  publicly  the  sacred  Scrip- 
which  we  ture.  So  that  a  second  kind  of  preaching  is  the  reading  of 
«^5?  ^      Holy  Writ. 

reading.  •' 

For  thus  we  may  the  boldlier  speak,  being  streng^ened 
with  the  example  of  so  reverend  a  prelate  as  saith,  that  Mo^s 
from  the  time  of  ancient  generations  and  ages  long  since 
past  had  amongst  the  cities  of  the  very  Grentiles  them 
that  preached  him,  in  that  he  was  read  eveiy  sabbath  day. 
For  so  of  necessity  it  must  be  meant,  in  as  much  as  we  know 
that  the  Jews  have  always  had  their  weekly  readings  of  the 
Law  of  Moses ;  but  that  they  always  had  in  like  manner  their 
weekly  sermons  upon  some  part  of  the  Law  of  Moses  we  no- 
where find. 

[2.]  Howbeit  still  we  must  here  remember,  that  the  Church 
by  her  public  reading  of  the  book  of  Grod  preacheth  only  as  a 

♦  Tertull.  de  Poenitent.  [c.  6.]    Rupert,  de  Divin.  Offic.  lib.  iv.  cap. 


"  An  alius  est  tinctis  Christus,  alius  18.  [In  Auct.  Bibl.  Patr.  Colon 
'*  audientibus  ?  Audientes  optare  i.  QdyT]  "Audiens  quisque  regu- 
'*  intinctionem,     non     prsesumere,     *'  lam  fidei,  Catechumenus  dicitur. 


'*  audientibus  ?    Audientes     optare    i.  QdyT]     "Audiens  quisque  regu- 

prsesumere,     "fa 
"  oportet."    Cyprian.   Epist.  xvii.    "  Catecliumenus    namque  Audit<Hr 


lib.  3.  [t.  ii.  41.  ed.  Fell.]    **  Audi-    **  interpretatur. 
*'  entibusvigilantia  vestra  nondesit." 
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vntneaa.  Now  the  principal  thing  required  in  a  witness  is  book  v. 
fidelity.  Wherefore  as  we  cannot  excuse  that  church,  which  — '■ — ^ 
either  through  corrupt  translations  of  Scripture  delivereth 
instead  of  divine  speeches  any  thing  repugnant  unto  that 
which  God  speaketh;  or,  through  falsified  additions,  pro- 
poseth  that  to  the  people  of  Ood  as  Scripture  which  is  in 
truth  no  scripture :  so  the  blame,  which  in  both  these  respects 
hath  been  laid  upon  the  church  of  England,  is  surely  altogether 
without  cause. 

Touching  translations,  of  holy  Scripture,  albeit  we  may  not 
disallow  of  their  painful  travels  herein,  who  strictly  have  tied 
themselves  to  the  very  original  letter ;  yet  the  judgment  of 
the  Church,  as  we  see  by  the  practice  of  all  nations,  Greeks, 
Latins,  Persians,  Syrians,  jdBthiopians,  Arabians,  hath  been 
ever  that  the  fittest  for  public  audience  su'e  such  as  following 
a  middle  course  between  the  rigour  of  literal  translators  and 
the  liberty  of  paraphrasts^  do  with  g^atest  shortness  and 
plainness  deliver  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Which 
being  a  labour  of  so  great  difficulty,  the  exact  performance 
thereof  we  ^ay  rather  wish  than  look  for.  So  that,  except 
between  the  words  of  translation  and  the  mind  of  the  Scrip- 
ture itself  there  be  contradiction,  every  little  difference  should 
not  seem  an  intolerable  blemish  necessarily  to  be  spunged  out. 

[3.]  Whereas  therefore  the  prophet  David  in  a  certain 
Psahn  doth  say  concerning  Moses  and  Aaron,  that  they  were 
obedient  to  the  word  of  God,  and  in  the  selfsame  place  our 
allowed  translation  saith  they  iaere  not  obedient;  we  are  for 
this  cause  challenged  as  manifest  gainsayers  of  scripture,  even 
in  that  which  we  read  for  scripture  unto  the  people.  But 
for  as  much  as  words  are  resemblances  of  that  which  the  mind 
of  the  speaker  conceiveth,  and  conceits  are  images  representing 
that  which  is  spoken  of,  it  foUoweth  that  they  who  will  judge 
of  words,  should  have  recourse  to  the  things  themselves  from 
whence  they  rise. 

In  setting  down  that  miracle,  at  the  sight  whereof  Peter 
fell  down  astonied  before  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  cried, 
'^  Depart,  Lord,  I  am  a  sinner,''  the  Evangelist  St.  Luke 
saith  "^  the  store  of  the  fish  which  they  took  was  such  that  the 
net  they  took  it  in  "  brake,''  and  the  ships  which  they  loaded 
therewith  sunk ;  t  St.  John  recording  the  like  miracle  saith, 
*  Lukev.  6, 7.  t  Johnxxi.  II. 


474  Analogies  in  excuse  of  that  Version. 

BOOK  V.    that  albeit  the  fishes  in  number  were  so  many,  yet  the  net 

— '■ '—  with  so  g^eat  a  weight  was  ^'  not  broken/'   Suppose  they  had 

written  both  of  one  miracle.  Although  there  be  in  their 
words  a  manifest  shew  of  jar ;  yet  none^  if  we  look  upon  the 
difference  of  matter^  with  regard  whereunto  they  might  both 
haye  spoken  eyen  of  one  miracle  the  yery  same  which  they 
spake  of  diyers,  the  one  intending  thereby  to  signify  that  the 
greatness  of  the  burden  exceeded  the  natural  ability  of  the 
instruments  which  they  had  to  bear  it^  the  other  that  the 
weakness  thereof  was  supported  by  a  supernatural  and  mi- 
raculous addition  of  strength.  The  nets  as  touching  themselyes 
brake,  but  through  the  power  of  God  they  held. 

Are  not  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Micheas  touching 
Bethlehem,  "Thou  Bethlehem  the  least*  T  And  doth  not 
the  yery  Eyangelist  translate  these  words,  "  Thou  Bethlehem 
"  not  the  least  t  ^"  the  one  regarding  the  quantity  of  the  place, 
the  other  the  dignity.  Micheas  attributeth  unto  it  smallne^ 
in  respect  of  circuit ;  Matthew  greatness,  in  r^^ard  of  honour 
and  estimation,  by  being  the  natiye  soil  of  our  Lord  and 
Sayiour  Christ. 

Sith  therefore  speeches  which  gainsay  one  another  must 
of  necessity  be  applied  both  unto  one  and  the  same  subject ; 
sith  they  must  also  the  one  affirm,  the  other  deny,  the  self- 
same thing :  what  necessity  of  contradiction  can  there  be 
between  the  letter  of  the  Prophet  Dayid,  and  our  authorized 
translation  thereof,  if  he  understanding  Moses  and  Aaron  do 
say  they  were  not  disobedient;  we  applying  our  speech  to 
Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians,  do  say  of  them,  they  were  not 
obedient?  Or  (which  the  matter  itself  will  easily  enough 
likewise  suffer)  if  the  Egyptians  being  meant  by  both,  it  be 
said  that  they,  in  regard  of  their  offer  J  to  let  go  the  people 
when  they  saw  the  fearful  darkness,  "disobeyed  nof  the 
word  of  the  Lord ;  and  yet  they  "  did  not  obey''  his  word, 
inasmuch  as  the  sheep  and  cattle  at  the  selfsame  time  they 
withheld.  Of  both  translations  the  better  I  willingly  acknow- 
ledge that  which  cometh  nearer  to  the  yery  letter  of  the 
original  yerity;  yet  so  that  the  other  may  likewise  safely 
enough  be  read,  without  any  peril  at  all  of  gainsaying  as 
much  as  the  least  jot  or  syllable  of  God's  most  sacred  and 
precious  truth. 

*  Mich.  V.  a.  f  Matt.  ii.  6.  %  [Ezod.  z.  24.] 


Preambles  to  certain  Gospels  excused. 
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[4.]  Which  truth  as  in  this  we  do  not  violate,  so  neither  book  v. 
is  the  same  gainsayed  or  crossed,  no  not  in  those  very  pre-  — '■ — — 
ambles  placed  before  certain  readings,  wherein  the  steps  of  the 
Latin  service-book  have  been  somewhat  too  nearly  followed. 
As  when  we  say  ^  Christ  spake  to  his  disciples  that  which  the 
Gospel  declareth  he  spake  f  unto  the  Pharisees.  For  doth 
the  Gospel  affirm  he  spake  to  the  Pharisees  ^'only?''  doth 
it  mean  that  they  and  besides  them  no  man  else  was  at  that 
time  spoken  unto  by  our  Saviour  Christ  ?  If  not,  then  is  there 
in  this  diversity  no  contrariety.  I  suppose  it  somewhat  pro- 
bable, that  St.  John  and  St.  Matthew  which  have  recorded 
those  sermons  heard  them,  and  being  hearers  did  think  them- 
selves as  well  respected  as  the  Pharisees,  in  that  which  their 
Lord  and  Master  taught  concerning  the  pastoral  care  he  had 
over  his  own  flock,  and  his  offer  of  grace  made  to  the  whole 
world ;  which  things  are  the  matter  whereof  he  treateth  in 
those  sermons.  Wherefore  as  yet  there  is  nothing  found, 
wherein  we  read  for  the  word  of  God  that  which  may  be 
condemned  as  repugnant  unto  his  word. 

[5.]  Furthermore  somewhat  they  are  displeased  in  that 
we  follow  not  the  method  of  reading  which  in  their  judgment 
is  most  commendable  t,  the  method  used  in  some  foreign 
churches,  where  Scriptures  are  read  before  the  time  of  divine 
service,  and  without  either  choice  or  stint  appointed  by  any 
determinate  order.  Nevertheless,  till  such  time  as  they  shall 
vouchsafe  us  some  just  and  sufficient  reason  to  the  contrary, 
we  must  by  their  patience,  if  not  allowance,  retain  the  ancient 
received  custom  which  we  now  observe  §.  For  with  us  the 
reading  of  Scripture  in  the  church  is  a  part  of  our  church 
liturgy,  a  special  portion  of  the  service  which  we  do  to  God, 
and  not  an  exercise  to  spend  the  time,  when  one  doth  wait 

*  The  Gospel  on  the  Second 
Sunday  after  £aster«  and  on  the 
Twentieth  after  Trinity. 

t  John.  X.  II;  Matt.  xxii.  i,  3. 

I  T.  C.  Ub.  ii.  p.  381.  "  Al- 
"  thouffh  it  be  very  convenient 
"  which  is  used  in  some  Churches, 
'*  where  before  preaching-time  the 
"  Church  assembled  hath  the  Scrip- 
"  tures  read ;  yet  neither  is  this  nor 
"  any  other  order  of  bare  public 
*'  reading  in  the  church  necessary.'^ 
h.  d. 

%  "  Facto  silentio,  Scripturarum 


"  sunt  lecta  divina  solennia."  Aug. 
de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  zxii.  c.  8.  [§  22.  t. 
vii.672.]  That  for  several  times 
several  pieces  of  Scripture  were  read 
as  parts  of  the  service  of  the  Greek 
church,  the  Fathers  thereof  in  their 
sundry  Homilies  and  other  writings 
do  all  testify.  The  like  order  in  the 
Syrian  churches  is  clear  by  the  very 
inscriptions  of  chapters  throughout 
their  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. See  the  edition  at  Vienna^ 
Paris,  and  Antwerp. 


476     Arguments  against  Apocryphal  Lemons  and  Homilies, 

BOOK  y.  for  another's  comings  till  the  assembly  of  them  that  shall 
— '- — '-^  afterwards  worship  him  be  complete.     Wherefore  as  the  form 
of  our  public  service  is  not  volnntary^  so  neither  are  the 
parts  thereof  left  uncertain^  but  they  are  all  set  down  in  such 
order^  and  with  such  choice^  as  hath  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Church  seemed  best  to  concur  as  well  with  the  special  occa- 
sions^ as  with  the  general  purpose  which  we  have  to  glorify  God. 
Of  Preach-      XX.  Other  public  readings  there  are  of  books  and  writings 
*^u^  *^®  not  canonical^  whereby  the  Church  doth  also  preachy  or  openly 
Beading  of  make  known  the  doctrine  of  virtuous  conversation;  where- 
profitable    ^P^^  besides  those  things  in  regard  whereof  we  are  thought  to 
instrac-      read  the  Scriptures  of  God  amiss^  it  is  thought  amiss  that  we 
jj^^^g  read  in  our  churches  any  thing  at  all  besides  the  Scriptures. 
bookaApo-  To  exclude  the  reading  of  any  such  profitable  instruction  as 
^''^  the  Church  hath  devised  for  the  better  understanding  of  Scrip- 

ture^ or  for  the  easier  training  up  of  the  people  in  holiness  and 
righteousness  of  life^  they  plead  *  that  God  in  the  Law  would 
have  nothing  brought  into  the  temple,  neither  besoms,  nor 
flesh-hooks,  nor  trumpets,  but  those  only  which  were  sancti- 
fied; that  for  the  expounding  of  darker  places  we  ought  to 
follow  the  Jews'  polity  t^  who  under  Antiochus,  where  they 
had  not  the  commodity  of  sermons,  appointed  always  at  their 
meeting  somewhat  out  of  the  Prophets  to  be  read  together 
with  the  Law,  and  so  by  the  one  made  the  other  plainer  to  be 
understood ;  that  before  and  after  our  Saviour's  coming  they 
neither  read  Onkelos  nor  Jonathan's  paraphrase,  though  having 
both,  but  contented  themselves  with  the  reading  only  of  scrip- 
tures ;  that  if  in  the  primitive  Church  there  had  been  anything 
read  besides  the  monuments  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  %, 
Justin  Martyr  §  and  Origen  ||  who  mention  these  would  have 
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*  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  196.  [157,  158.] 
"  Neither  the  Homilies,  nor  the 
**  Apocrypha,  are  at  all  to  be  read 
"  in  the  church.  Wherein  first  it 
is  good  to  consider  the  order  which 
the  Lord  kept  with  his  people  in 
times  past,  when  he  commanded, 
*'  Exod.  XXX.  29,  that  no  vessel  nor 
<*  no  instrument,  either  besom  or 
*'  flesh-hook  or  pan,  should  once 
"  come  into  the  temple,  but  those 
"  only  which  were  sanctified  and  set 
**  apart  for  that  use.  And  in  the 
*'  book  of  Numbers  he  will  have  no 
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Other  trumpets  blown  to  can  the 
"  people  together,  but  those  only 
'  which  were  set  apart  for  that  par- 
pose.  Numb.  X.2J' 

-     Be- 
hxath 
past  is  to  be  fol- 
"  lowed  "  &c. 

X  Acts  xiii.  15 ;   xv.  31. 
§  Justin.  Apol.  3.   [p.  98.  ed. 
Colon.  1686.] 

II  Origen.  Hom.  i.  super  Exod. 
[t.  ii.  129.  D.  et  in  Judic.  [Ibid. 
458.  E.  et46i.  E.] 


Tie  Customs  of  the  Jews  an  insufficient  Argument*,       At77 

spokien  of  the  other  likewise ;   that  the  most  ancient  and  best   book  t. 
councils  forbid  any  thing  to  be  read  in  churches  saving  canon-  ^•"'''^' 
ical  Scriptore  only  * ;  that  when  other  things  were  afterwards 
permitted  t>  fault  was  found  with  it*}:^  it  succeeded  but  ill^ 
the  Bible  itself  was  thereby  in  time  quite  and  clean  thrust  out. 

[a.]  Which  arguments^  if  they  be  only  brought  in  token  of 
the  author's  good  will  and  meaning  towards  the  cause  which 
they  would  set  forward^  must  accordingly  be  accepted  of  by 
them  who  already  are  persuaded  the  same  way.  But  if  their 
drift  and  purpose  be  to  persuade  others^  it  would  be  demanded^ 
by  what  rule  the  legal  hallowing  of  besoms  and  flesh-hooks 
must  needs  exclude  all  other  readings  in  the  church  save 
Scripture.  Things  sanctified  were  thereby  in  such  sort  appro- 
priated unto  Ood,  as  that  they  might  never  afterwards  again 
be  made  common.  For  which  cause  the  Lord^  to  sign  and 
mark  them  as  his  own^  appointed  oil  of  holy  ointment^  the  like 
whereunto  it  was  not  lawftd  to  make  for  ordinary  and  daily 
uses  §.  Thus  the  anointing  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  tied  them 
to  the  office  of  the  priesthood  for  ever  || ;  the  anointings  not 
of  those  silver  trumpets  (which  Moses  as  well  for  secular  as 
sacred  uses  was  commanded  to  make^  not  to  sanctify  ^^  but 
the  unction  of  the  tabernacle^  the  table,  the  laver,  the  altar  of 
God,  with  all  the  instruments  appertaining  thereunto''^,  this 
made  them  for  ever  holy  unto  him  in  whose  service  they  were 
employed.  But  what  of  this  ?  Doth  it  hereupon  follow  that 
all  things  now  in  the  church  "  from  the  greatest  to  the  leasf 
are  unholy,  which  the  Lord  hath  not  himself  precisely  insti- 
tuted? For  so  those  rudiments  they  say  do  import tt«  Then 
is  there  nothing  holy  which  the  Church  by  her  authority  hath 
appointed,  and  consequently  all  positive  ordinances  that  ever 
were  made  by  ecclesiastical  power  touching  spiritual  affidrs  are 
profane,  they  are  unholy. 

[3.]  I  would  not  wish  them  to  imdertake  a  work  so  despe- 
rate as  to  prove,  that  for  the  people's  instruction  no  kind  of 
reading  is  good,  but  only  that  which  the  Jews  devised  under 

*  Concil.  Laod.  c.  59.  [torn.  i.  **  Exod.  xxvii.  3 ;  xxx.26— 28. 

col.  1507.]  tt  T.  C.  Hb.  i.  p.  107.  [158.]  "The 

t  Uoncil.  Vaa.  a,  [or  3.  can.  3.]  "  Lord  would  by  these  rudiments 

X  Concil.  Colon.  [A.D.  1530.]  "  and  paedaffogy  teach,  that  he  would 

pars ii.  [cap. 6.]  "have  nothing  brouffht   into  the 

§  Exod.  XXX.  35,  32.  "  Church  but  that  which  he  had 

II  Exod.  xl.  15.  "appomtcd." 

%  Numb.  X.  2. 


478    Apocryphal  Readings  excusable,  though  unprecedented. 

BOOK  T.  Antiocliiifi^  although  even  that  be  also  mistaken.  For  aocoGrd- 
— '- — '- — '  ing  to  Elias  the  Levite  ''^,  (out  of  whom  it  doth  seem  borrowed) 
the  thing  which  Antiochus  forbade  was  the  public  Beading  of 
the  Law^  and  not  sermons  upon  the  Law.  Neither  did  the 
Jews  read  a  portion  of  the  Prophets  together  with  the  Law 
to  serve  for  an  interpretation  thereof,  because  Sermons  wm 
not  permitted  them ;  bat  instead  ^the  Law  which  they  might 
not  read  openly ,  they  read  of  the  Prophets  that  which  in  like- 
ness of  matter  came  nearest  to  each  section  of  their  Law. 
Whereupon  when  afterwards  the  liberty  of  reading  the  Law 
was  restored,  the  selfsame  custom  as  touching  the  Prophets 
did  continue  still  f* 

[4.]  If  neither  the  Jews  have  used  publicly  to  read  thdr 
paraphrasts,  nor  the  primitive  Church  for  a  long  time  any  other 
writings  than  Scripture  %,  except  the  cause  of  their  not  doing 
it  were  some  law  of  God  or  reason  forbidding  them  to  do  that 
which  we  do,  why  should  the  later  ages  of  the  Church  be  de- 
prived of  the  liberty  the  former  had?  Are  we  bound  while 
the  world  standeth  to  put  nothing  in  practice  but  only  that 
which  was  at  the  very  first  ? 

Concerning  the  council  of  Laodicea,  as  it  forbiddeth  the 
reading  of  those  things  which  are  not  canonical,  so  it  maketh 
some  things  not  canonical  which  are  §.  Their  judgment  in 
this  we  may  not,  and  in  that  we  need  not  follow. 

[5.]  We  have  by  thus  many  years^  experience  found,  that 
exceeding  great  good,  not  encumbered  with  any  notable  in- 
convenience, hath  grown  by  the  custom  which  we  now  observe. 
As  for  the  harm  whereof  judicious  men  have  complained  in 
former  times ;  it  came  not  of  this,  that  other  things  were  read 
besides  the  Scripture,  but  that  so  evil  choice  was  made.  With 
us  there  is  never  any  time  bestowed  in  divine  service  without 
the  reading  of  a  great  part  of  the  holy  Scripture,  which  we 


♦  Eliae  Thesb.  in  verbo  Patar. 

t  Acta  XV.  21  >  xiii.  15. 

X  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  197.  [158.]  "This 
'*  practice  continued  stiU  in  tbe 
"  churches  of  God  after  the  Apostles' 
"  times,  as  may  appear  by  the  second 
"  ApolojBT}'  of  Justm  Martyr."  Idem, 
p.  198.  LI59-]  "  1*  was  decreed  in 
"  the  council  of  Laodicea,  that  no- 
"  thinpr  should  be  read  in  the  church 
"  but  the  canonical  books  of  the 
"  Old  and  New  Testament.    After- 


"  ward,  as  corruptions  grew  in  the 
''  Church,  the  reading  of  Homifies 
^*  and  of  Martyrs'  lives  was  permit- 
'*  ted.  But  besides  the  evil  sacoess 
"  thereof,  that  use  and  costom  was 
"  controlled,  as  may  appear  by  the 
"  council  of  Colen,  albeit  otherwise 
popish.  The  bringing  in  of  Ho- 
milies and  Martyrs'  Lives  hath 
"  thrust  the  Bible  clean  out  of  the 
**  church,  or  into  a  corner." 
§  The  Apocalypse.  [Can.  60.] 
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Order  of  Lessons  among  the  early  Christians.  479 

aoconnt  a  thing  most  necessary.  We  dare  not  admit  any  such  book  v. 
form  of  liturgy  as  either  appointeth  no  Scripture  at  all,  or  very  — '■ — '—^ 
little,  to  be  read  in  the  church.  And  therefore  the  thrusting 
of  the  Bible  out  of  the  house  of  God  is  rather  there  to  be 
feared,  where  men  esteem  it  a  matter  so  indifferent  '^,  whether 
the  same  be  by  solemn  appointment  read  publicly,  or  not  read, 
the  bare  text  excepted  which  the  preacher  haply  chooseth 
out  to  expound. 

[6.]  But  let  us  here  consider  what  the  practice  of  our 
fathers  before  us  hath  been,  and  how  far  forth  the  same 
may  be  followed.  We  find  that  in  ancient  times  there' was 
pubUdy  read  first  the  Scripture  f,  as  namely,  something  out 
of  the  books  of  the  Prophets  of  God  which  were  of  old  %  ; 
something  out  of  the  Apostles'  writings  §  ;  and  lastly  out  of 
the  holy  Evangelists,  some  things  which  touched  the  person 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  ||.  The  cause  of  their 
reading  first  the  Old  Testament,  then  the  New,  and  always 
somewhat  out  of  both,  is  most  likely  to  have  been  that  which 
Justin  Martyr  and  St.  Augustin  observe  in  comparing  the ' 
two  Testaments.  ''The  Apostles,''  saith  the  one,  ''have 
taught  us  ds  themselves  did  learn,  first  the  precepts  of  the 
Law,  and  then  the  Gospels.  For  what  else  is  the  Law 
but  the  Gospel  foreshewed?  What  other  the  Gospel, 
than  the  Law  fulfilled!  ?'"  In  lite  sort  the  other,  "  What 
"  the  Old  Testament  hath,  the  very  same  the  New  con- 
"  taineth ;   but  that  which  lieth  there  as  under  a  shadow 

*  T.  C.  lib.  ii.  p.  381.     "It  is  yuwrm,  Koi  rh  afrofunffioptvfAOTa  rw 

"  untrue  that  simple  reading  is  ne-  An-oordXtty  fj  ra  avyypdfifjuxra  r&v 

**  oessary  in  the  church.    A  num-  UpodftirSw   dyaytpu(rK€T€u,     Justin. 

''  ber  of  churches  which  have  no  Apol.  2,  p.  162.  [98.]    "  Factum  est 

"  such   order   of   simple    reading,  "  ut  ista  die  Dominica,  prophetica 

'*  cannot  be  in  this  point  charged  "  lectione  jam  lecta,  ante  altare  ad- 

"  with  breach  of  God's  command-  "  stante  oui  lectionem  S.  Pauli  pro- 

'*  ment,   which  they  might   be  if  "  ferret,  beatissimus  antistes  Am- 

"  simple  reading  were  necessary"  "  brosius,"  &c.  Sulpit.  Sever,  lib. 

(By  simple  reading,    he   meaneth  iii.  de  Vita  S.  Mart,  [rather  Greg, 

the  custom  of  bare  reading  more  Turon.deMirac.  S.  Mart.  lib.  1,0.5, 

than  the  preacher  at  the  same  time  col.  1006.  ed.  Ruinart.] 
expoundeth  unto  the  people.)  ||   Vid.  Concil.  Vasens.  ii.  habi- 

t  '*  Coimus  ad  divinarum  litera-  tum  an.  D.  444,  to.  Concil.  ii.  pag. 

"  rum  commemorationem."  Tertull.  19.  [p.  20,  ed.  Nicolin.  Venet.  1585. 

Apol.  p.  602.  [c.  39.]}  Item  Synod.  Laod.  c.  16.  t.  i.  1500.I 

X  "  Juoaicarum  historiarum  libri  Cypr.  lib.  ii.  ep.  g.  [al.  t.  ii.  p.  75.J 

traditi  sunt  ab  Apostolis  legendi  £t  lib.  iv.  ep.  5.  [al.  t.  ii.  77.J   Am- 

in   Ecclesiis."     Origen.  in  Jos.  bros.  lib.  i.  Omc.  c.  8.  et  Lpist.  75. 

Hom.  15.  [init.  t.  ii.  431.]  [ed.  Bened.  80.]  et  lib.   de  Helia 

§  n£rmv   Korh  irdAciff  fj  dypovr  atque  Jejunio,  cap.  20.  [t.  i.  559.  A.] 
fitvovTtdv    heX    rh    avro    avvfKtvats        1[  Just,  qusst.  loi.  [p.  456.] 
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480  Ecclerieutical  Books :  now  called  Apocryphal. 

BOOK  ▼.   '<  is  here  brought  forth  into  the  open  sun.     Things  there  pre- 

«  figured  are  here  performed  */'     Again^  *'  In  the  Old  Testa- 

'^  ment  there  is  a  close  comprehension  of  the  New>  in  the 
*'  New  an  open  discovery  of  the  Old.  ^'  To  be  short, 
the  method  of  their  public  readings  either  purposely  did 
tend^  or  at  the  leastwise  doth  fitly  serve^  ''That  from 
''  smaller  things  the  mind  of  the  hearers  may  go  forward  to 
''  the  knowledge  of  greater^  and  by  d^rees  dimb  np  from 
''  the  lowest  to  the  highest  things  f.'' 

[7.]  Now  besides  the  Scripture^  the  books  which  they  called 
Ecclesiastical  were  thought  not  unworthy  sometime  to  be 
brought  into  public  audience^  and  with  that  name  they  entitled 
the  books  which  we  term  Apocryphal.  Under  the  sel&ame 
name  they  also  comprised  certain  no  otherwise  annexed  unto 
the  New  than  the  former  unto  the  Old  Testament^  as  a  Book  of 
Hennas^  Epistles  of  Clement^  and  the  like.  According  therefore 
to  the  phrase  of  antiquity,  these  we  may  term  the  New,  and 
the  other  the  Old  Ecclesiastical  Books  or  Writings.  For  we, 
being  directed  by  a  sentence  (I  suppose)  of  St.  Jerome,  who 
saith,  "  that  all  writings  not  canonical  are  apocryphal  Xj*  use 
not  now  the  title  apocryphal  as  the  rest  of  the  Fathers  ordi- 
narily have  done,  whose  custom  is  so  to  name  for  the  most 
part  only  such  as  might  not  publicly  be  read  or  divulged. 
Bufi^us  therefore  having  rehearsed  the  selfsame  books  of 
canonical  Scripture,  which  with  us  are  held  to  be  alone 
canonical,  addeth  immediately  by  way  of  caution, ''  We  must 
''  know  that  other  Books  there  are  also,  which  our  forefathers 
''  have  used  to  name  not  canonical  but  ecclesiastical  books,  as 
''  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Toby,  Judith,  the 
''  Maccabees,  in  the  Old  Testament ;  in  the  New,  the  Book  of 
''  Hermes,  and  such  others.  All  which  books  and  writings 
''  they  willed  to  be  read  in  Churches,  but  not  to  be  allied  as 
''  if  their  authority  did  bind  us  to  biiild  upon  them  our  faith. 
Other  writings  they  named  Apocryphal,  which  they  would 
not  have  read  in  churches.  These  things  delivered  unto  us 
''  from  the  Fathers  we  have  in  this  place  thought  good  to  set 
''  down.''    So  far  Buffinus  §. 

*  Ai:q|l^8t.  quant.  33.  m  Num.  %  Hieron.    in    Prolog.    GaletL 

[§  1. 1.  iii,  541,]  [t  iii.  17J 

t  Walaf.  Strab.  de  Rebus  Eccle-  §  Rumnus  in  Symbol.  Apost.  [$ 

Blast,  cap.  aa.   [in  Biblioth.  Patr.  38.]   apud  Cypr.  [p.  26.  ad  cslc^ 

Colon.  Agrip.  t.  ix.  pan  i,  966.  C]  ed.  Fell.] 
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Preaching  by  Heading  of  Homilies  and  Jifts  o/mM^i^j  t^\ 

[8.]  He  which  considereth  notwithsta^ii^^^itl^t I8ka;e  of  book  ▼/  /'^  / 
false  and  forged  writings  dangerous  unto  diriatiiui  he^J^^^  ' 
yet  bearing'^  glorionB  inscriptions^  began  soon  upon  the 
Apostles^  times  to  be  admitted  into  the  Churchy  and  to  be 
honoured  as  if  they  had  been  indeed  apostolic,  shall  easily 
perceive  what  cause  the  provincial  synod  of  Laodicea  f  might 
have  as  then  to  prevent  especially  the  danger  of  books  made 
newly  Ecclesiastical,  and  for  fear  of  the  fraud  of  heretics  to 
provide,  that  such  public  readings  might  be  altogether  taken 
out  of  Canonical  sc^pture.  Which  ordinance  respecting  but 
that  abuse  that  grew  through  the  intermingling  of  lessons 
human  with  sacred,  at  such  time  as  the  one  both  affected  the 
credit  and  usurped  the  name  of  the  other  (as  by  the  canon  of 
a  later  council  %  providing  remedy  for  the  selfsame  evil,  and 
yet  allowing  the  old  ecdesiastical  books  to  be  read,  it  doth 
more  plainly  and  clearly  appear,)  neith^  can  be  construed  nor 
should  be  urged  utterly  to  prejudice  our  use  of  those  old 
ecclesiastical  writings ;  much  less  of  Homilies,  which  were  a 
third  kind  of  readings  usual  in  former  times,  a  most  commend- 
able institution,  as  well  then  §  to  supply  the  casqal,  as  now 
the  necessary  defect  of  sermons. 

[9.]  In  the  heat  of  geQeral  persecution,  whereunto  Christian 
belief  was  subject  upon  the  first  promulgation  thereof  through- 
out the  world,  it  much  confirmed  the  courage  and  constancy 
of  weaker  minds,  when  public  relation  was  made  unto  them 
after  what  manner  God  had  been  glorified  through  the  suffer- 
ings of  Martyrs,  &mous  amongst  them  for  holiness  during 
life,  and  at  the  time  of  their  death  admirable  in  all  men^s  eyes, 
through  miraculous  evidence  of  grace  divine  assisting  them 
&om  above.  For  which  cause  the  virtues  of  some  being 
thought  expedient  to  be  annually  had  in  remembrance  above 
the  rest,  this  brought  in  a  fourth  kind  of  public  reading, 
whereby  the  lives  of  such  saints  and  mariyrs  had  at  the  time 
of  their  yearly  memorials  solemn  recognition  in  the  Church 

*  Vide  Gelas.  Decret.  torn.  Concil.        §  Concil.  Vaaen.  ii.  habitum  an. 
a.  p.  463.  [t.ir.  1364.  A.  D.  494.]        Dom.  444.  torn.  Ck>ncil.  ii.  p.  19. 


?• 


Circa  an.  Dom.  366.  "  Si   presbyter   ali(jua    infirmitate 


t  Concil.    Cartbag.    iii.    c»  4^.  *'  probibente  per  seipsum  non  po- 

"  Frseter  Scripturas  canonicas  nihil  "  tuerit  prsedicare,  sanctorum  Pa- 

'*  in  eoclesiis  legatur  sub  nomine  **  tram  Homilis  a  diaconibus  reci- 

*'  divinaram  scripturamm."    Circa  *^  tentur."    [Labb.    Concil.   t.  iv. 

an.  Dom.  401.  1680.] 
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Ch.  zz.io. 

being  in  later  ages  resumed^  when  there  was  neither  Uie  like 

cause  to  do  as  the  Fathers  before  had  done^  nor  any  care, 
conscience^  or  wit^  in  such  as  undertook  to  perform  that 
work^  some  brainless  men  have  by  great  labour  and  travel 
brought  to  pass^  that  the  Church  is  now  ashamed  of  nothing 
more  than  of  saints.  If  therefore  Pope  Gtelasius  f  did  so  long 
sithence  see  those  defects  of  judgment^  even  then^  for  whicli 
the  reading  of  the  acts  of  Martyrs  should  be  and  was  at  tJiat 
time  forborne  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  we  are  not  to  marvel 
that  afterwards  legends  being  grown  in  a  manner  to  be 
nothing  else  but  heaps  of  frivolous  and  scandalous  Tanities^ 
they  have  been  even  with  disdain  thrown  out,  the  very  ne$ts 
which  bred  them  abhorring  them  %.  We  are  not  therefore  to 
except  only  Scripture,  and  to  make  conftisedly  all  the  residne 
of  one  suit,  as  if  they  who  abolish  legends  could  not  without 
incongruity  retain  in  the  church  either  Homilies  or  those  old 
Ecclesiastical  books. 

[lo.]  Which  books  in  case  myself  did  think,  as  some  others 
do,  safer  and  better  to  be  left  publicly  unread;  nevertheless 
as  in  other  things  of  like  nature,  even  so  in§  this,  my 
private  judgment  I  should  be  loth  to  oppose  i^;ainst  the  force 
of  their  reverend  authority,  who  rather  considering  the  divine 
excellency  of  some  things  in  all,  and  of  all  things  in  certain 
of  those  Apocrypha  which  we  publicly  read,  have  thought  it 
better  to  let  them  stand  as  a  list  or  marginal  border  unto  the 
Old  Testament,  and  though  with  divine  yet  as  human  com- 
positions, to  grant  at  the  least  unto  certain  of  them  public 
audience  in  the  house  of  Gk)d.  For  inasmuch  as  the  due 
estimation  of  heavenly  truth  dependeth  wholly  upon  the 
known  and  approved  authority  of  those  famous  oracles  of 

*  Concil.  Cartbag.  iii.  can.  13.  p.  47^.]  Melch.  Can.  Locor.  TbeoL 

SLabb.   t.  ii.  1644.    Concil.  vulgo  ub.  zi.   [p.  650.  ed.  Lovan.  1569.] 

ict.  Afric.  aeu  CoUectio  ▼arionim  Viv.  [Xad.  Vivea]  de  IVad.  Diae. 

Canonum.    Capit.   iq.]    et    Greg.  lib.  v.TOp.  p.  510.  ed.  1535.] 
Toron.  de  Gloria  Mart.  cap.  86.        §  "In  errorum  barathnim  ha- 

Pp.  818.  ed.  Ruinart.  et  Hadrian.  'Miter  runnt,  qui  c<^nceptu8  proprios 

Epiat.  ad  CaroL  Magn.  Concil.  t.  vL  **  patrum     ddfinitionibos     antepo- 

p.  1763.1  "  nuot."   c.  un.  de  r^ig.  do.  in 

t  Gelaa.  circa  an.    Dom.  4^3.  Extra,  [i.e.  capiteunicoflitali VII.) 

Tom.  Concil.  ii.  p.  461.  [t.  iv.  1263.]  de  Religiosis  Domiboa,  in  Eztrava- 

X  Concil.  Col  )nien.  celebrat.  an  gantibua  ( Joannia  zzii.)  Corp.  Juris 

I^«  1536.  par.  ii.  cap.  6.  [vid.  supra.  Canon,  t.  iii.  App.  74.  Lngd.  i584>] 
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God^  it  greatly  behoveth  the  Church  to  have  always  most  book  y. 

especial  care^  lest  through  confused  mixture  at  any  time ^LIIl 

human  usurp  the  room  and  title  of  divine  writings.  Where- 
fore albeit  for  the  people's'^  more  plain  instruction  (as  the 
ancient  use  hath  been)  we  read  in  our  churches  certain  books 
besides  the  Scripture^  yet  as  the  Scripture  we  read  them  not. 
All  men  know  our  professed  opinion  touching  the  difference 
whereby  we  sever  them  from  the  Scripture.  And  if  any 
where  it  be  suspected  that  some  or  other  will  haply  mistake  a 
thing  so  manifest  in  every  man's  eye^  there  is  no  let  but  that 
as  often  as  those  books  are  read^  and  need  so  requireth^  the 
style  of  their  difference  may  expressly  be  mentioned^  to  bar 
even  all  possibility  of  error. 

[ii.]  It  being  then  known  that  we  hold  not  the  Apocrypha 
for  sacred  (as  we  do  the  holy  Scripture)  but  for  human  com- 
positions^ the  subject  whereof  are  sundiy  divine  matters; 
let  there  be  reason  shewed  why  to  read  any  part  of  them 
publicly  it  should  be  unlawftd  or  hurtful  unto  the  Church  of 
God.  I  hear  it  said  that  ^^  many  things''  in  them  are  very 
''  frivolous/'  and  unworthy  of  public  audience  ;•  yea  many 
contrary,  '^  plainly  contrary  to  the  holy  Scripture  t«''  Which 
hitherto  is  neither  sufficiently  proved  by  him  who  saith  it, 
and  if  the  proofs  thereof  were  strong,  yet  the  very  allegation 
itself  is  weak.  Let  us  therefore  suppose,  (for  I  will  not 
demand  to  what  purpose  it  is  that  against  our  custom  of 
reading  books  not  canonical  they  bring  exceptions  of  matter 
in  those  books  which  we  never  use  to  read,)  suppose,  I  say, 
that  what  faults  soever  they  have  observed  throughout  the 
passages  of  all  those  books,  the  same  in  every  respect  were 
such  as  neither  could  be  construed,  nor  ought  to  be  censured 
otherwise  than  even  as  themselves  pretend:  yet  as  men 
through  too  much  haste  oftentimes  forget  the  errand  where- 
about they  should  go;  so  here  it  appeareth  that  an  eager 
desire  to  rake  together  whatsoever  might  prejudice  or  any  way 
hinder  the  credit  of  apocryphal  books,  hath  caused  the  col- 
lector's pen  so  to  run  as  it  were  on  wheels,  that  the  mind  which 
should  guide  it  had  no  leisure  to  J^hink,  whether  that  which 
might  haply  serve  to  withhold  from  giving  them  the  autho- 

*  Hieron.  Pnef.  ad  libros  Salom.    FLugd.  1589,  t.  i.J  et  Lyr.  ad  Prol. 
[iii.  35/]  Aug.  de  Pned.  Sanct.  lib.  i.    Hieron.  in  Tob.  [ibid.  t.  ii.  1495.] 
c.  14.  [t.  X.  807.]  Pnsf.  Gloss,  ord.   .    f  T.  C.  lib.  ii.  p.  400,  401. 
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484        Our  Use  of  the  Apocrypha  suitable  to  iU  Origin^ 

•BOOR  y.  rity  wliich  belongeth  onto  sacred  Scriptnie^  and  to  cut  them 

'—^  off  fix)m  the  canon^  wordd  as  effectually  serve  to  shut  them 

altogether  out  of  the  churchy  and  to  withdraw  from  grantbg 
unto  them  that  public  use  wherein  they  are  only  held  as 
profitable  for  instruction.  Is  it  not  acknowledged  *  that  those 
books  are  "  holy/'  that  they  are  "  ecclesiastical'  and  *'  sacred/' 
that  to  term  them  '^  divine/'  as  bdng  for  their  esoeDency 
next  unto  them  which  are  properly  so  termed^  is  no  way  to 
honour  them  above  desert ;  yea  even  that  the  whole  Churcli 
of  Christ  as  well  at  the  first  as  sithence  hath  most  worthily 
approved  their  fitness  for  the  public  information  of  life  and 
manners ;  is  not  thus  much  I  say  acknowledged^  and  that  by 
them^  who  notwithstanding  receive  not  the  same  for  ^'any 
"  part  of  canonical  Scripture/'  by  them  who  deny  not  but  that 
they  are  "faulty/'  by  them  who  are  ready  enough  to  give 
instances  wherein  they  seem  to  contain  matter  "  scarce  agree- 
''  able  with  holy  Scripture  ?"  So  little  doth  such  their  supposed 
faultiness  in  moderate  men's  judgment  enforce  the  removal 
of  them  out  of  the  house  of  GK>d^  that  stiU  they  are  judged  to 
retain  worthily  those  very  titles  of  commendation^  than  which 
there  cannot  greater  be  given  to  writings  the  authors  whereof 
are  men.  As  in  truth  if  the  Scripture  itself  ascribing  to  the 
persons  of  men  righteousness  in  regard  of  their  manifold 
virtues^  may  not  rightly  be  construed  as  though  it  did  there- 
by clear  them  and  make  them  quite  free  from  all  fiftults^  no 
reason  we  should  judge  it  absurd  to  commend  their  writings 
as  reverend^  l^oly^  and  sounds  wherein  there  are  so  many 
singular  perfections^  only  for  that  the  exquisite  wits  of  some 
few  peradventure  are  able  dispersedly  here  and  there  to  find 
now  a  word  and  then  a  sentence^  which  may  be  more  pro- 
bably suspected  than  easily  cleared  of  error^  by  us  which 
have  but  conjectural  knowledge  of  their  meaning. 

Against  immodest  invectives  therefore  whareby  they  are 
charged  as  being  fraught  with  outrageous  lies  f,  we  doubt  not 
but  their  more  allowable  censure  will  prevail^  who  without  so 
passionate  terms  of  disgrace^  do  note  a  difference  great  enough 
between  Apocryphal  and  other  writings^  a  difference  such  as 

*  Confess.  Helv.  in  Harm.  Conf.        t  The  libel  of  Metaphy8.Schoolp, 
sect.  i.  Bel.  Con.  art.  6.  Lubert.  de    art  34. 
Princip.  Christ.  Dogm.  1.  i.  c.  5.  [c.  4.] 
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Josephus  and  Epiphanius  observe :  the  one  declaring  that  book  v.« 
amongst  the  Jews  books  written  after  the  days  of  Artaxerxes  — "'"' 
were  not  of  equal  credit  with  them  which  had  gone  before^ 
inasmuch  as  the  Jews  sithence  that  time  had  not  the  like 
exact  succession  of  Prophets  * ;  the  other  acknowledging  that 
they  are  ''  profitable  t/'  although  denying  them  to  be  "  divine'' 
in  such  construction  and  sense  as  the  Scripture  itself  is  so 
termed.  With  what  intent  they  were  first  published^  those 
words  of  the  nephew  of  Jesus  do  plainly  enough  signify, 
X  After  that  my  grandfather  Jesus  had  given  himself  to  the 
reading  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  and  other  books  of  our 
*'  fathers,  and  had  gotten  therein  sufficient  judgment,  he 
"  purposed  also  to  write  something  pertaining  to  learning  and 
''  wisdom,  to  the  intent  that  they  which  were  desirous  to  learn, 
'^  and  would  give  themselves  to  these  things,  might  profit 
^'  much  more  in  living  according  to  the  Law/'  Their  end  in 
writing  and  ours  in  reading  them  is  the  same.  The  books  of 
Judith,  Toby,  Baruch,  Wisdom,  and  Ecdesiasticus,  we  read, 
as  serving  most  unto  that  end.  The  rest  we  leave  unto  men 
in  private. 

[i2.]  Neither  can  it  be  reasonably  thought,  because  upon 
certain  solenm  occasions  some  lessons  are  chosen  out  of  those 
books,  and  of  Scripture  itself  some  chapters  not  appointed 
to  be  read  at  all,  that  we  thereby  do  offer  disgrace  to  the 
word  of  God,  or  lift  up  the  writings  of  men  above  it.  For  in 
such  choice  we  do  not  think  but  that  Fitness  of  speech  may  be 
more  respected  than  Worthiness.  If  in  that  which  we  use  to 
read  there  happen  by  the  way  any  clause,  sentence,  or  speech, 
that  soundeth  towards  error,  should  the  mixture  of  a  little 
dross  constrain  the  Church  to  deprive  herself  of  so  much 
gold,  rather  than  learn  how  by  art  and  judgment  to  make 
separation  of  the  one  from  the  other  ?  To  this  effect  very  fitly, 
from  the  counsel  that  St.  Jerome  giveth  Lseta,  of  taking 
heed  '^  how"  she  read  the  Apocrypha,  as  also  by  the  help  of 
other  learned  men's  judgments  delivered  in  like  case,  we  may 
take  direction.     But  surely  the  arguments  that  should  bind 

*  Joseph,  cent.  Apion.   lib.  i.  luv  tlci  kqI  »^ffXifu>i,  aXX*  €h  dpiB" 

r^  8.]  '  fi^P  pryrmv  oIk  dva<f>€poyrai,   [t.  ii» 

t    Epiphan.    in    Ancyret.     [de  163.T 

PondenbuB,    &c.   §  4.]    Xpi^acfUM  X  PrssfaX,  ad  lib.  Eccles. 


486     Preaching  by  Sermons.     What  the  Ward  of  God  i*. 

«BOOK  T.   us  not  to  read  them  or  any  part  of  them  publicly  at  all  must 

^^"^''*'  be  stronger  than  as  yet  we  have  heard  any. 

Of  presch*       XXI.  We  marvel  the  less  that  onr  reading  of  books  not 

moiw^  Mid  canonical  is  so  much  impugned^  when  so  little  is  attributed 

whether      unto  the  reading  of  canonical  Scripture  itself^  that  now  it  hath 

theon^or^  growu  to  be  a  question^  whether  the  word  of  Grod  be  any 

dinuy  way  ordinary  mean  to  save  the  souls  of  men^  in  that  it  is  either 

whereby*^*  privately  studied  or  publicly  read  and  so  made  known,  or  else 

h*^"  Tt      ^^y  ^  *'^®  ^me  is  preached,  that  is  to  say,  expUdned  by  lively 

the  saving  voice,  and  applied  to  the  people's  use  m  the  speaker  in  his 

of  G^B^^  «?t>d<w»  thinketh  meet.     For  this  alone  is  it  which  they  use 

truth.         to  call  Preaching.    The  public  Tcading  of  the  Apocrypha  they 

condemn  altogether  as  a  thing  effectual  unto  evil;  the  bare 

reading  in  like  sort  of  whatsoever,  yea  even  of  Scriptures 

themselves,  they  mislike,  as  a  thing  nneffeetual  to  do  thai  goodj 

which  we  are  persuaded  may  grow  by  it. 

[2.]  Our  desire  is  in  this  present  controversy,  as  in  the  rest, 
not  to  be  carried  up  and  down  with  the  waves  of  uncertain 
arguments,  but  rather  positively  to  lead  on  the  minds  of  the 
simpler  sort  by  plain  and  easy  d^rees,  till  the  very  nature  of 
the  thing  itself  do  make  manifest  what  is  truth.  First  there- 
fore because  whatsoever  is  spoken  concerning  the  efficacy  or 
necessity  of  God's  Word,  the  same  they  tie  and  restrain  only 
unto  Sermons,  howbeit  not  Sermons  read  neither  (for  such 
they  abo  abhor  in  the  church)  but  sermons  without  book, 
sermons  which  spend  their  life  in  their  birth  and  may  have 
public  audience  but  once ;  for  this  cause  to  avoid  ambiguities 
wherewith  they  often  entangle  themselves,  not  marking  what 
doth  agree  to  the  word  of  God  in  itself,  and  what  in  regard  of 
outward  accidents  which  may  befall  it,  we  are  to  know  that 
the  word  of  God  is  his  heavenly  truth  touching  matters  of 
eternal  life  revealed  and  uttered  unto  men ;  unto  Prophets  and 
Apostles  by  immediate  divine  inspiration,  from  them  to  us  by 
their  books  and  writings.  We  therefore  have  no  word  of  God 
but  the  Scripture.  Apostolic  sermons  were  unto  such  as  heard 
them  his  word,  even  as  properly  as  to  us  their  writings  are. 
Howbeit  not  so  our  own  sermons,  the  expositions  which  our  dis- 
course of  wit  doth  gather  and  minister  out  of  the  word  of  Grod. 
For  which  cause  in  this  present  question,  we  are  when  we  name 
the  word  of  God  always  to  mean  the  Scripture  only. 


Havf  it  is  made  available  to  Salvation.  487 

[2.1  The  end  of  the  word  of  Ood  is  to  save,  and  therefore   book  v. 

^^•^  Ch.xxi.i. 


we  term  it  tAe  word  of  life.  The  way  for  all  men  to  be  saved 
is  by  the  knowledge  of  that  truth  which  the  word  hath  taught. 
And  sith  eternal  life  is  a  thing  of  itself  communicable  unto  all^ 
it  behoveth  that  the  word  of  God^  the  necessary  mean  there- 
untOj  be  so  likewise.  Wherefore  the  word  of  life  hath  been 
always  a  treasure^  though  precious^  yet  easy^  as  well  to  attain^ 
as  to  find ;  lest  any  man  desirous  of  life  should  perish  through 
the  difficulty  of  the  way.  To  this  end  the  word  of  God  no 
otherwise  serveth  than  only  in  the  nature  of  a  doctrinal  in- 
strument. It  saveth  because  it  maketh  "  wise  to  salvation*.'' 
Wherefore  the  ignorant  it  saveth  not;  they  which  live  by  the 
word  must  know  it.  And  being  itself  the  instrument  which 
God  hath  purposely  framed^  thereby  to  work  the  knowledge 
of  salvation  in  the  hearts  of  men^  what  cause  is  there  where- 
fore it  should  not  of  itself  be  acknowledged  a  most  apt  and 
a  likely  mean  to  leave  an  Apprehension  of  things  divine  in 
our  understandings  and  in  the  mind  an  Assent  thereunto? 
For  touching  the  one^  sith  God^  who  knoweth  and  discloseth 
best  the  rich  treasures  of  his  own  wisdom^  hath  by  delivering 
his  word  made  choice  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  most  effectual 
means  whereby  those  treasures  might  be  imparted  unto  the 
worlds  it  followeth  that  to  man's  understanding  the  Scripture 
must  needs  be  even  of  itself  intended  as  a  full  and  perfect 
discovery^  sufficient  to  imprint  in  us  the  lively  character  of  all 
things  necessarily  required  for  the  attainment  of  eternal  life. 
And  concerning  our  Assent  to  the  mysteries  of  heavenly  truth, 
seeing  that  the  word  of  God  for  the  Author's  sake  hath  credit 
with  all  that  confess  it  (as  we  all  do)  to  be  his  word,  every 
proposition  of  holy  Scripture,  every  sentence  being  to  us  a 
principle ;  if  the  principles  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  else 
have  that  virtue  in  themselves,  whereby  they  are  able  to  pro- 
cure our  assent  unto  such  conclusions  as  the  industry  of  right 
discourse  doth  gather  jQrom  them;  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  the  principles  of  that  truth  which  tendeth  unto  man's 
everlasting  happiness  less  forcible  than  any  other,  when  we 
know  that  of  all  other  they  are  for  their  certainty  the  most 
infallible. 

But  as  every  thing  of  price,  so  this  doth  require  travail. 

♦[aTi1n.iii.15.] 


4588  Qod^s  Word  may  he  preached  otherwise  than  hy  Sermons. 

BOOK  T.  We  bring  not  the  knowledge  of  God  with  us  into  the  world- 
^•"''^'.  And  the  less  onr  own  opportunity  or  ability  is  that  way,  the 
more  we  need  the  help  of  other  men's  judgments  to  be  our 
direction  herein.  Nor  doth  any  man  ever  believe,  into  whom 
the  doctrine  of  belief  is  not  instilled  by  instruction  some  way 
received  at  the  first  &om  others.  Wherein  whatsoever  fit 
means  there  are  to  notify  the  mysteries  of  the  word  of  God, 
whether  publicly  (which  we  call  Preaching)  or  in  private 
howsoever,  the  word  by  every  such  mean  even  '^ordinarily'' 
doth  save,  and  not  only  by  being  delivered  unto  men  in 
Sermons. 

[4.]  Sermons  are  not  the  only  preaching  which  doth  save 
souls.  For  concerning  the  use  and  sense  of  this  word  Preach- 
ing, which  they  shiit  up  in  so  close  a  prison,  although  more 
than  enough  have  ab'eady  been  spoken  to  redeem  the  liberty 
thereof,  yet  because  they  insist  so  much  and  so  proudly  insult 
thereon,  we  must  a  little  inure  their  ears  with  hearing  how 
others  whom  they  more  regard  are  in  this  case  accustomed  to 
use  the  selfsame  language  with  us  whose  manner  of  speech 
they  deride.  Justin  Martyr  doubteth  not  to  tell  the  Gbrecians, 
that  even  in  certain  of  their  writings  the  very  judgment  to 
come  is  preached^ ;  nor  the  council  of  Yaus  to  insinuate  that 
presbyters  absent  through  infirmity  from  their  churches  might 
be  said  to  preach  by  those  deputies  who  in  their  stead  did  but 
read  Homilies^ ;  nor  the  council  of  Toledo  to  call  the  usual 
public  reading  of  the  Gospels  in  the  church  Preaching  {  ;  nor 
others  long  before  these  our  days  to  write,  that  by  him  who 
but  readeth  a  lesson  in  the  solemn  assembly  as  part  of  divine 
service,  the  very  office  of  Preaching  is  so  fiur  forth  executed  §. 
Such  kind  of  speeches  were  then  familiar,  those  phrases 
seemed  not  to  them  absurd,  they  would  have  marvelled  to 
-  hear  the  outcries  which  we  do  ||,  because  we  think  that  the 
Apostles  in  writings  and  others  in  reading  to  the  church 
those  books  which  the  Apostles  wrote,  are  neither  untruly  nor 

*  Panenet.  ad  Gent.  [p.  i.  C]  ||  The  Libel  of  Schooht.  art.  11. 

t  Concil.  Vasen.  ii.  [vel  iii.]  ca.  ii.  T.  C.  Ub.  li.  p.  388.    "  St.  Paul's 

[vid.  supr.  p.  481,  not.  89.]  **  writing  is  no  more  Preaching  than 

t  Concil.  Tol.  iv.   c.  13.  **  his  pen  or  his  hand  is  his  tongue : 

§  Rupert,  de  Divin.  Offio.  lib.  i.  "  seeing  they  cannot  be  the  same 

c.  13,  13.     Isid.  de  Eccles.  Offic.  "  which  cannot  be  made  by  the  same 

lib.  i.  c.  10.  "  instruments."  [i.  137.} 
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unfitly  said  ''to  preach/'     For  although  men's  tongues  and  book  v. 

their  pens  di£Per^  yet  to  one  and  the  selfsame  general  if  not     xS,u' 

particular  effect^  they  may  both  serve.   It  is  no  good  argument^ 

St.  Paul  could  not  "  write  with  his  tongue/'  therefore  neither 

could  he  ''  preach  with  his  pen."     For  Preaching  is  a  general 

end  whereunto  writing  and  speaking  do  both  serve.      Men 

speak  not  with  the  instnunents  of  writings  neither  write  with 

the  instruments  of  speech^  and  yet  things  recorded  with  the 

one  and  uttered  with  the  other  may  be  preached  well  enough 

with  both^.     By  their  patience  therefore  be  it  spoken^  the 

Apostles  preached  as  well  when  they  wrote  as  when  they 

spake  the  Gospel  of  Christy  and  our  usual  public  Beading  of 

the  word  of  God  for  the  people's  instruction  is  Preaching. 

[5.]    Nor  about  words  would  we  ever  contend^  were  not 

their  purpose  in  so  restraining  the  same  injurious  to  God's 

most  sacred  Word  and  Spirit.     It  is  on  both  sides  confessed 

that  the  word  of  Gbd  outwardly  administered  (his  t  Spirit 

inwardly    concurring    therewith)    oonverteth^   edifieth^    and 

saveth  souls.     Now  whereas  the  external  administration  of 

his  word  is  as  well  by  reading  barely  the  Scripture^  as  by 

explaining  the  same  when  sermons  thereon  be  made ;  in  the 

one  they  deny  that  the  finger  of  God  hath  ordinarily  certain 

principal  operations,  which  we   most  steadfastly  hold  and 

believe  that  it  hath  in  both. 

* 
XXII.  So  worthy  a  part  of  divine  service  we  should  greatly  What  thej 

wronfi:,  if  we  did  not  esteem  Preaching:  as  the  blessed  ordi-  f**"^'^*® 

^'  ^      ^  to  sermons 

nance  of  God^  sermons  as  keys  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  only,  and 
as  wings  to  the  soul,  as  spurs  to  the  good  affections  of  man,  J^  rM^ng 
tmto  the  sound  and  healthy  as  food,  as  physic  unto  diseased  ^^> 
minds.     Wherefore  how  highly  soever  it  may  please  them 
with  words  of  truth  to  extol  sermons,  they  shall  not  herein 
ofibnd  us.     We  seek  not  to  derogate  from  any  thing  which 
they  can  justly  esteem,  but  our  desire  is  to  uphold  the  just 
estimation  of  that  from  which  it  seemeth  unto  us  they  dero- 
gate more  than  becometh  them.     That  which  ofiendeth  us 
is  first  the  great  disgrace  which  they  offer  unto  our  custom  of 
bare  reading  the  word  of  Gt)d,  and  to  his  gracious  Spirit,  the 

*  "  EvangeUzo  mann  et  scrip-  t  John  vi.  46.  [45  ?]  Matt.  zvi. 
^tione.'*  RuDol.  de  Rom.  Eccles.  17;  2  Cor.  iv.  6;  i  Cor.  xii.  3; 
Idolol.  Pnef.  ad  Co.  Essex.  Acts  xvi.  14. 
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» 
BOOK  V.    principal  virtue  whereof  thereby  manifestiiig  itself  for  the 

— '■ — ^  endless  good  of  men's  souls,  even  the  virtue  which  it  hath  to 

convert,  to  edify,  to  save  souls,  this  they  mightily  strive 

to  obscure ;  and  secondly  the  shifts  wherewith  they  tnainfiuTi 

their  opinion  of  sermons,  whereunto  while  they  labour  to 

appropriate  the  saving  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  separate 

from  all  apparent  hope  of  life  and  salvation  thousands  whom 

the  goodness  of  Almighty  God  doth  not  exclude. 

[2.]  Touching  therefore  the  use  of  Scripture,  even  in  iJiat 

it  is  openly  read,  and  the  inestimable  good  which  the  Chmch 

of  God  by  that  very  mean  hath  reaped ;  there  was,  we  may 

very  well  think,  some  cause,  which  moved  the  Apostle  St. 

Paul  to  require,  that  those  things  which  any  one  church's 

affairs  gave  particular  occasion  to  write,  might  for  the  in* 

struction  of  all  be  published,  and  that  by  reading  ^. 

1.  When  the  veiy  having  of  the  books  of  God  was  a  matter 
of  no  small  diarge  and  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not 
be  had  otherwise  than  only  in  written  copies,  it  was  the 
necessity  not  of  preaching  things  agreeable  with  the  word^ 
but  of  reading  the  word  itself  at  large  to  the  people,  which 
caused  churches  throughout  the  world  to  have  public  care, 
that  the  sacred  oracles  of  God  being  procured  by  common 
charge,  might  with  great  sedulity  be  kept  both  entire  and 
sincere.  If  then  we  admire  the  providence  of  Gbd  in  the 
same  continuance  of  Scripture,  notwithstanding  the  violent 
endeavours  of  infidels  to  abolish,  and  the  fraudulent  of 
heretics  always  to  deprave  the  same,  shall  we  set  light  by  that 
custom  of  reading,  from  whence  so  precious  a  benefit  hath 
grown? 

2.  The  voice  and  testimony  of  the  Church  acknowledging^ 
Scripture  to  be  the  law  of  the  living  God,  is  for  the  truth  and 
certainty  thereof  no  mean  evidence.  For  if  with  reason  we 
may  presume  upon  things  which  a  few  men's  depositions  do 
testify,  suppose  we  that  the  minds  of  men  are  not  both  at  their 
first  access  tp  the  school  of  Christ  exceedingly  moved,  yea  and 
for  ever  afterwards  also  confirmed  much,  when  they  consider 
the  main  consent  of  all  the  churches  in  the  whole  world 
witnessing  the  sacred  authoriiy  of  scriptures,  ever  sithence 
the  first  publication  thereof,  even  till  this  present  day  and 

*  I  These,  v.  27 ;  CJoloss.  iv.  i6. 
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hour?  And  that  they  all  have  always  so  testified,  I  see  not  book  v. 
how  we  should  possibly  wish  a  proof  more  palpable,  than  this  — '• — -^ 
manifest  received  and  every  where  continued  custom  of  reading 
them  publicly  as  the  Scriptures.  The  reading  therefore  of 
the  word  of  God,  as  the  use  hath  ever  been,  in  open  audience, 
is  the  plainest  evidence  we  have  of  the  Church's  Assent  and 
Acknowledgment  that  it  is  his  word. 

3.  A  further  commodity  this  custom  hath,  which  is  to 
furnish  the  very  simplest  and  rudest  sort  with  such  infallible 
Axioms  and  Precepts  of  sacred  truth,  delivered  even  in  the 
very  Letter  of  the  Law  of  God,  as  may  serve  them  for  *  Rules 
whereby  to  judge  the  better  all  other  doctrines  and  instruc- 
tions which  they  hear.  For  which  end  and  purpose  I  see  not 
how  the  Scripture  could  be  possibly  made  familiar  imtoall, 
unless  &r  more  should  be  read  in  the  people's  hearing,  than 
by  a  sermon  can  be  opened.  For  whereas  in  a  manner  the 
whole  book  of  God  is  by  reading  every  year  published,  a 
small  part  thereof  in  comparison  of  the  whole  may  hold  very 
well  the  readiest  interpreter  of  Scripture  occupied  many 
years. 

4.  Besides,  wherefore  should  any  man  think,  but  that  read- 
ing itself  is  one  of  the  "  ordinary''  means,  whereby  it  pleaseth 
God  of  his  gracious  goodness  to  instil  that  celestial  verity, 
which  being  but  so  received,  is  nevertheless  effectual  to  save 
souls  ?  Thus  much  therefore  we  ascribe  to  the  reading  of  the 
word  of  God  as  the  manner  is  in  our  churches. 

[3.]  And  because  it  were  odious  if  they  on  their  part 
should  altogether  despise  the  same,  they  yield  that  reading 
may  ''set  forward,"  but  not  begin  the  work  of  salvation; 
that  t^^^t  may  be  ''nourished"  therewith,  but  not  bred; 
that  I  herein  men's  attention  to  the  Scriptures,  and  their 
speculation  of  the  creatures  of  God  have  like  efficacy,  both 
being  of  power  to  "  augment,"  but  neither  to  effect  belief 
without  sermons ;  that  if  §  any  believe  by  reading  alone,  we 
are  to  account  it  a  miracle,  an  "  extraordinary"  work  of  God. 
Wherein  that  which  they  grant  we  gladly  accept  at  their 
hands,  and  wish  that  patiently  they  would  examine  how  little 
cause  they  have  to  deny  that  which  as  yet  they  grant  not. 

[4.]  The  Scripture  witnesseth  that  when  the  book  of  the 

♦  John  V.  39;  l8a.viii.  30.  J  T.  C.  ii.  378. 

t  T.  C.  u.  375,  376,  396.  §  T.  C.  ii.  383. 
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BOOK  T.  Law  of  God  had  been  sometime  missings  and  was  after  fonnd^ 

— '■ the  king^  which  heard  it  bat  only  read^  tare  his  clothes,  and 

with  tears  confi^sed^  "  Ghreat  is  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  upon 
''  us,  because  our  fathers  have  not  kept  his  word  to  do  after 
^^  all  things  which  are  written  in  this  book  *.'^  This  doth 
argue,  that  bj  bare  reading  (for  of  sermons  at  that  time  there 
is  no  mention)  true  repentance  may  be  wrought  in  the  hearts 
of  such  as  fear  God,  and  yet  incur  his  displeasure,  the  deserved 
effect  whereof  is  eternal  death.  So  that  their  repentuice 
(although  it  be  not  their  first  entrance)  is  notwithstanding  the 
first  step  of  their  reentranee  into  life,  and  may  be  in  them 
wrought  by  the  word  only  read  unto  them. 

Besides,  it  seemeth  that  Grod  would  have  no  man  stand  in 
doubt  but  that  the  reading  of  Scripture  is  effectual,  as  well  to 
lay  even  the  first  foundation,  as  to  add  d^rees  of  farther  per- 
fection in  the  fear  of  Gx)d.  And  therefore  the  Law  saith, 
'^  Thou  shalt  read  this  Law  before  all  Israel,  that  men,  women, 
'^  and  children  may  hear,  yea  eyen  that  their  children  which 
'^  as  yet  have  not  knovm  it  may  hear  it,  and  by  hearing  it  so 
*'  ready  may  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  f/* 

Our  Lord  and  Saviour  was  himself  of  opinion,  that  they 
which  would  not  be  drawn  to  amendment  of  life  by  the  testi- 
mony which  Moses  and  the  Prophets  have  given  concerning 
the  miseries  that  follow  sinners  after  death,  were  not  likely  to 
be  persuaded  by  other  means  %,  although  Gt)d  from  the  very 
dead  should  have  raised  them  up  preachers. 

Many  hear  the  books  of  God  and  believe  them  not.  How- 
beit  their  unbelief  in  that  case  we  may  not  impute  unto  any 
weakness  or  unsufBciency  in  the  mean  which  is  used  towards 
them,  but  to  the  wilful  bent  of  their  obstinate  hearts  against 
it.  With  minds  obdurate  nothing  prevaileth.  As  well  they 
that  preach,  as  they  that  read  unto  such,  shall  still  have  cause 
to  complain  with  the  Prophets  which  were  of  old,  ".Who  will 
^'  give  credit  unto  our  teaching  §  ?*'  But  with  whom  ordinary 
means  will  prevail,  surely  the  power  of  the  word  of  God,  even 
without  the  help  of  interpreters  in  Go^s  Church  worketh 
mightily,  not  unto  their  confirmation  alone  which  are  con- 
verted, but  also  to  their  conversion  which  are  not. 

It  shall  not  boot  them  who  derogate  from  reading  to  excuse 

*  a  Chron.  xzxiv.  i8, 19,21.  %  Lnke  zvi.  31. 

t  Deut.  xjud.ii — 13.  §  [Is.  liii.  I.] 
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it,  when  they  see  no  other  remedy,  as^tf  theijr  intent  wfei^  ^^yVj^F  v. 
to  deny  that  aliens  and  strangers  fro^tliwAi^af^Gpd  are  *'^^ 

won,  or  that  belief  doth  use  to  be  wrougmHsMlie  first  m  ki^,l  t 
without  sermons.  For  they  know  it  is  our  custom  of  simple 
reading  not  for  conversion  of  infidels  estranged  from  the  house 
of  God,  but  for  instruction  of  men  baptized,  bred  and  brought 
up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  which  they  despise  as  a  thing 
unefiSsctual  to  save  sucA  souls.  In  suck  they  imagine  that  God 
hath  no  ordinary  mean  to  work  faith  without  sermons. 

[5.]  The  reason,  why  no  man  can  attain  belief  by  the  bare 
contemplation  of  heaven  and  earth,  is  for  that  they  neither  are 
sufficient  to  give  us  as  much  as  the  least  spark  of  light  con- 
cerning the  very  principal  mysteries  of  our  faith ;  and  what- 
soever we  may  learn  by  them,  the  same  we  can  only  attain  to 
know  according  to  the  manner  of  natural  sciences,  which  mere 
discourse  of  wit  and  reason  findeth  out,  whereas  the  things 
which  we  properly  believe  be  only  such  as  are  received  upon 
the  credit  of  divine  testimony.  Seeing  therefore  that  he 
which  considereth  the  creatures  of  God  findeth  therein  both 
these  defects,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  in  Scriptures, 
because  he  that  readeth  unto  us  the  Scriptures  delivereth  all 
the  mysteries  of  fSsath,  and  not  any  thing  amongst  them  all 
more  than  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  warrant :  it  foUoweth 
in  those  two  respects  that  our  consideration  of  creatures  and 
attention  unto  Scriptures  are  not  in  themselves,  and  without 
sermons,  things  of  like  disability  to  breed  or  beget  faith. 

[6.]  Small  cause  also  there  is,  why  any  man  should  greatly 
wonder  as  at  an  extraordinary  work,  if  without  sermons  read- 
ing be  found,  to  effect  thus  much.  For  I  would  know  by  some 
special  instance,  what  one  article  of  Christian  fSsath,  or  what 
duty  required  necessarily  unto  all  men's  salvation  there  is, 
which  the  very  reading  of  the  word  of  Gk)d  is  not  apt  to  notify. 
Effects  are  miraculous  and  strange  when  they  grow  by  un- 
likely means.  But  did  we  ever  hear  it  accounted  for  a  wonder^ 
that  he  which  doth  read,  should  believe  and  live  according  to 
the  will  of  Abnighiy  God*? ^  Beading  doth  convey  to  the 
mind  that  truth  without  addition  or  diminution,  which  Scrip- 
ture hath  derived  from  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  the  end  of  all 
Scripture  is  the  same  which  St.  John  proposeth  in  the  writing 

*  Ezod.  xxiv,  7, 
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BOOK  v.  of  that  most  divine  Gk>spel^  namely  Eoith,  and  tfaxongli  £uth 
— ^ — —  Salvation'^.  Yea  all  Scriptnie  is  to  this  effect  in  iUelfB.v^H" 
Me,  BB  they  which  wrote  it  were  persnadedf;  unless  we 
suppose  that  the  Evangelist  or  others  in  speaking  of  their  own 
intent  to  instruct  and  to  save  by  writings  had  a  secret  conoeit 
which  they  never  opened  unto  any^  a  conceit  that  no  man  in 
the  world  should  ever  be  that  way  the  better  for  any  soitenoe 
by  them  written^  till  such  time  as  the  same  might  chance  to 
be  preached  upon  or  alleged  at  the  least  in  a  sermon.  Other- 
wise if  he  which  writeth  do  that  which  is  forcible  in  itself, 
how  should  he  which  readeth  be  thought  to  do  that  which  in 
itself  is  of  no  force  to  work  belief  and  to  save  beUevers  ? 

[7 .]  Now  although  we  have  very  just  cause  to  stand  in  some 
jealousy  and  fear^  lest  by  thus  overvaluing  their  sermons,  they 
make  the  price  and  estimation  of  Scripture  otherwise  notified 
to  fall;  nevertheless  so  impatient  they  are,  that  being  bat 
requested  to  let  us  know  what  causes  they  leave  for  men^s 
encouragement  to  attend  to  the  reading  of  the  Scripture,  if 
sermons  only  be  the  power  of  Ood  to  save  every  one  which 
beUeveth;  that  which  we  move  for  our  better  learning  and 
instruction's  sake,  tumeth  unto  anger  and  choler  in  them,  they 
grow  altogether  out  of  quietness  with  it,  they  answer  fumingly 
that  they  are  '^  ashamed  to  defile  their  pens  with  mjiJnng  an- 
^'  swer  to  such  idle  questions  %  :"  yet  in  this  their  mood  they 
cast  forth  somewhat,  wherewith  under  pain  of  g^reater  displea- 
sure we  must  rest  contented.     They  tell  us  the  profit  of  read- 
ing is  singular,  in  that  it  serveth  for  a  preparative  unto  ser- 
mons ;  it  helpeth  prettily  towards  the  nourishment  of  fidth 
which  sermons  have  once  engendered ;  it  is  some  stay  to  his 
mind  which  readeth  the  Scripture,  when  h^  findeth  the  same 
things  there  which  are  taught  in  sermons,  and  thereby  per- 
ceiveth  how  God  doth  concur  in  opinion  with  the  preacher; 
besides  it  keepeth  sermons  in  memory,  and  doth  in  that  re* 
spect,  although  not  feed  the  soul  of  man,  yet  help  the  reten- 
tive force  of  that  stomach  of  the  mind  which  receiveth  ghostly 
food  at  the  preacher's  hand.   But  the  principal  cause  oi  writing 
the  Gospel  was,  that  it  might  be  preached  upon  or  interpreted 
by  public  ministers  apt  and  authorized  thereunto.     Is  it 

♦  John  XX.  31.  t  Prov.  i.  3—4 ;   Rom.  i.  16 ;  a  Tim.  iii.  1.5. 

i:T,C.  lib.ii.  p.  375. 
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credible  that  a  superstitious  conceit  (for  it  is  no  better)  con-  book  v. 

•  .  Ch.  x«ii  8 

ceming  sermons  should  in  such  sort  both  darken  their  eyes  — '- — ^ 
and  yet  sharpen  their  wits  withal^  that  the  only  true  and 
weighty  cause  why  Scripture  was  written,  the  cause  which  in 
Scripture  is  so  often  mentioned,  the  cause  which  all  men  have 
ever  till  this  present  day  acknowledged,  this  they  should  clean 
exclude  as  being  no  cause  at  all,  and  load  us  with  so  great 
store  of  strange  concealed  causes  which  did  never  see  light  till 
now  ?  In  which  number  the  rest  must  needs  be  of  moment, 
when  the  very  chiefest  cause  of  committing  the  sacred  Word 
of  Gt)d  unto  books,  is  surmised  to  have  been,  lest  the  preacher 
should  want  a  text  whereupon  to  scholy. 

[8.]  Men  of  learning  hold  it  for  a  slip  in  judgment,  when 
offer  is  made  to  demonstrate  that  as  proper  to  one  thing  which 
reason  findeth  common  unto  more.  Whereas  therefore  they 
take  firom  all  kinds  of  teaching  that  which  they  attribute  to 
sermons,  it  had  been  their  part  to  yield  directly  some  strong 
reason  why  between  sermons  alone  SkudJaitA  there  should  be 
ordinarily  that  coherence  which  causes  have  with  their  usual 
effects,  why  a  Christian  man's  belief  should  so  naturally 
grow  from  sermons,  and  not  possibly  from  any  other  kind  of 
teaching. 

In  belief  there  being  but  these  two  operations,  apprehension 
and  assent,  do  only  sermons  cause  belief,  in  that  no  other  way 
is  able  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  God,  that  the  mind  may 
rightly  apprehend  or  conceive  them  as  behoveth?  We  all 
know  that  many  things  are  believed,  although  they  be  intricate, 
obscure,  and  dark,  although  they  exceed  the  reach  and  capa- 
city of  oxur  wits,  yea  although  in  this  world  they  be  no  way 
possible  to  be  understood.  Many  things  believed  are  likewise 
so  plain,  that  every  common  person  may  therein  be  unto  him- 
self a  sufficient  expounder.  Finally,  to  explain  even  those 
things  which  need  and  admit  explication,  many  other  usual 
ways  there  are  besides  sermons.  Therefore  sermons  are  not 
the  only  ordinary  means  whereby  wejirst  come  to  apprehend 
the  mysteries  of  God. 

Is  it  in  regard  then  of  sermons  only,  that  apprehending  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  we  yield  thereunto  our  unfeigned  Assent  as 
to  a  thing  infallibly  true  ?  They  which  rightly  consider  after 
what  sort  the  heart  of  man  hereunto  is  framed,  must  of  neces- 
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'• —  life,  doth  it  in  reg^ard  of  his  authority  whose  words  they  are. 

This  is  in  man's  conversion  nnto  God  rh  60€v  ^  ip^  rii$  Kurif- 
(T€<»s,  the  first  step  whereat  his  race  towards  heaven  h^inneth. 
Unless  therefore,  clean  contrary  to  our  own  experience,  we 
shall  think  it  a  miracle  if  any  man  acknowledge  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Scripture,  till  some  sermon  have  persuaded 
him  thereunto,  and  that  otherwise  neither  conversation  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  nor  religious  educati(Hi,  nor  the  reading 
of  learned  men's  books,  nor  information  received  by  conference, 
nor  whatsoever  pain  and  diligence  in  hearing,  studying,  medi- 
tating day  and  night  bn  the  Law,  is  so  far  blest  of  God  as  to 
work  this  effect  in  any  man ;  how  would  they  have  us  to  grant 
that  fiiith  doth  not  come  but  only  by  hearing  eermons  ? 

[9.]  Fain  they  would  have  us  to  believe  the  Apostle  St«Paul 
himself  to  be  the  author  of  this  their  paradox,  only  because  he 
hath  said  that  ^'  it  pleaseth  Gt)d  by  the  foolishness  of  Preach- 
^^  ing  to  save  them  which  believe  "^/^  and  again,  ''  How  shall 
"  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ?  how  shall 
^'  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  how  shall 
*^  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  how  shall  men  preach  except 
''  they  be  sent  t  V 

To  answer  therefore  both  allegations  at  once;  the  very 
substance  of  that  they  contain  is  in  few  but  this.  Life  and 
salvation  Grod  will  have  offered  unto  all ;  his  will  is  that  Gen- 
tUes  should  be  saved  as  well  as  Jews.  Salvation  belongeth 
unto  none  but  such  ''as  call  upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
''  Christ  t*^'  Which  nations  as  yet  unconverted  neither  do 
nor  possibly  can  do  till  they  believe.  What  they  are  to 
believe,  impossible  it  is  they  should  know  till  they  hear  it. 
Their  hearing  requireth  our  preaching  unto  them. 

TertuUian§,  to  draw  even  Paynims  themselves  unto 
Christian  belief,  willeth  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  be  searched,  which  were  at  that  time  in  Ptolemy's  library. 
And  if  men  did  not  list  to  travel  so  fSur  though  it  were  for 
their  endless  good,  he  added  that  in  Rome  and  other  places 
the  Jews  had  synagogues  whereunto  every  one  which  would 
might  resort,  that  this  kind  of  liberty  they  purchased  by 

•  T.  C.  lib.  ii.  375 ;  i  Cor.  i.  21.  %  [i  Cor.  i.  2.] 

t  Rom.  z.  14, 15.  §  Apolog8t.c.i8.  [mfine.] 
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payment  of  a  standing  tribute  that  there  they  did  openly  book  v. 

*  re€ul  the  Scriptures ;    and  whosoever   ''  will  hear ''   saith — 

Tertullian^  '^  he  shall  find  Godj  whosoever  will  study  to 
"  know,  shall  be  also  fain  to  believe/'  But  sith  there  is  no 
likelihood  that  ever  voluntarily  they  will  seek  instruction  at 
our  hands^  it  remaineth  that  unless  we  will  suffer  them  to 
perish^  salvation  itself  must  seek  them,  it  behoveth  God  to 
send  them  preachers,  as  he  did  his  elect  Apostles  throughout 
the  world. 

There  is  a  knowledge  which  God  hath  always  revealed 
unto  them  in  the  works  of  nature.  This  they  honour  and 
esteem  highly  as  profound  Wisdom;  howbeit  this  wisdom 
Baveth  them  not.  That  which  must  save  believers  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  the  only  subject  of  all  our 
preaching.  And  in  their  eyes  what  doth  this  seem  as  yet 
but  Folly  ?  It  pleaseth  God  by  "  the  foolishness  of  preaching^' 
to  save.  These  words  declare  how  admirable  force  those 
mysteries  have  which  the  world  doth  deride  as  follies;  they 
shew  that  Hie /bdlishness  of  the  cross  of  Christ  is  the  unsdom  of 
true  believers;  they  concern  the  object  of  our  faith,  the  Matter 
preached  of  and  believed  in  by  Christian  menf.  This  we 
know  that  the  Grecians  or  Gentiles  did  account  foolishness ; 
but  that  they  ever  did  think  it  a  fond  or  unlikely  way  to  seek 
men's  conversion  by  sermons  we  have  not  heard.  Manifest 
therefore  it  is  that  the  Apostle  applying  the  name  ot/ooUsh' 
ness  in  such  sort  as  they  did  must  needs  by  "  the  foolishness 
''  of  preaching''  mean  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  which  we  learn 
that  we  may  be  saved;  but  that  sermons  are  the  only  manner 
of  teaching  whereby  it  pleaseth  our  Lord  to  save  he  could 
not  mean. 

In  like  sort  where  the  same  Apostle  proveth  that  as  well 
the  sending  of  the  Apostles  as  their  preaching  to  the  Gentiles 
was  necessary,  dare  we  affirm  it  was  ever  his  meaning,  that 
unto  their  salvation  who  even  from  their  tender  infancy  never 

*   This  they  did  in  a  tongue  be  lawful  for  them  to  read  the  Greek 

which  to  all  learned  men  amongst  translation  of  the  LXX  interpreters 

the  heathens  and  to  a  great  part  of  in  their  synaffogues,  as  their  custom 

the  simplest  was  familiarly  known :  before  had  been.    Authent.  cxlvi. 

as  appeareth  by  a  supplication  offered  coll.  10.  incipit,  ifiquum  sane, 
unto  the  emneror  Justinian,  wherein        f  The  Anostle  useth  the  word 

the  Jews  majte  request  that  it  might  rnipvypa,  ana  not  rnip/viu. 
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'—^  teaching  can  be  available  saving  that  which  was  so  needfiil 

for  the  first  universal  conversion  of  Gentiles  hating  Christ- 
ianity; neither  the  Sending  of  any  sort  allowable  in  the  one 
case^  except  only  of  such  as  had  been  in  the  other  also  most 
fit  and  worthy  instruments  ? 

Belief  in  all  sorts  doth  come  by  hearkening  and  attending 
to  the  word  of  life.  Which  word  sometime  proposeth  and 
preacheth  itself  to  the  hearer ;  sometime  they  dehver  it 
whom  privately  zeal  and  piety  moveth  to  be  instructors  of 
others  by  conference;  sometime  of  them  it  is  taught  whom 
the  Church  hath  called  to  the  public  either  reading  thereof 
or  interpreting.  All  these  tend  unto  one  effect;  neither  doth 
that  which  St.  Paul  or  other  Apostles  teach^  concerning  the 
necessity  of  suck  teaching  as  theirs  was^  or  of  sending  eucA  as 
they  were  /or  that  purpose  unto  the  Gentiles,  prejudice  the 
.  efficacy  of  any  other  loay  of  public  instruction^  or  enforce  the 
utter  disability  of  any  other  men's  vocation  thought  requisite 
in  this  Churchy  for  the  saving  of  souls^  whei^  means  more 
effectual  are  wanting. 

[lo.]  Their  only  proper  and  direct  proof  of  the  thin^  in 
question  had  been  to  shew^  in  what  sort  and  how  fiu*  man's 
salvation  doth  necessarily  depend  upon  the  knowledge  of 
the  word  of  God ;  what  conditions^  properties^  and  qualities 
there  are^  whereby  sermons  are  distinguished  from  other 
kinds  of  administering  the  word  unto  that  purpose ;  and  whst 
special  property  or  quality  that  is^  which  being  no  where 
found  but  in  sermons^  maketh  them  effectual  to  save  bouIs^ 
and  leaveth  all  other  doctrinal  means  besides  destitute  of  vitml 
efficacy.  These  pertinent  instructions,  whereby  they  might 
satisfy  us  and  obtain  the  cause  itself  for  which  they  contend, 
these  things  which  only  would  serve  they  leave,  and  (which 
needeth  not)  sometime  they  trouble  themselves  with  fretting 
at  the  ignorance  of  such  as  withstand  them  in  their  opinion ; 
sometime  they  *  fall  upon  their  poor  brethren  which  can  but 
read,  and  against  them  they  are  bitterly  eloquent. 

If  we   allege  what*  the  Scriptures  themselves  do  usually 
speak  for  the  saving  force  of  the  word  of  Grod,  not  with 

*  T.  C.  Kb.  ii.  p.  373.      "  This    "  more    than  beggarly  presents." 
'<  tail  of  readers."    *<  The  bishops'    <<  Those  rascal  minuters." 
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restnuBt  to  any  one  certain  kind  of  delivery,  but  howsoever  iP^S-T' 

the  same  shall  chance  to  be  made  known,  yet  by  one  trick 

or  other  they  always  restrain  it  nnto  sermons.  Our  Lord  and 
Saviour  hath  said''^,  '^  Search  the  Scriptures,  in  them  ye 
'^  think  to  have  eternal  life/'  But  they  tell  us,  he  spake  to 
the  Jews,  which  Jews  before  '^  had  heard  his  Sermons  f  /' 
and  that  peradventure  it  was  his  mind  they  should  search,  . 
not  by  reading,  nor  by  hearing  them  read,  but  by  "  attend- 
'^  ing''  whensoever  the  Scriptures  should  happen  to  be  alleged 
''  in  Sermons/' 

Furthermore,  having  received  apostolic  doctrine,  the  Apostle 
St.  Paul  hath  taught  us  to  esteem  the  same  as  the  supreme 
rule  whereby  all  other  doctrines  must  for  ever  be  examined  %. 
Yea,  but  inasmuch  as  the  Apostle  doth  there  speak  of  that 
he  had  preached,  he  flatly  maketh  (as  they  strangely  affirm) 
his  Preachings  or  Sermons  the  rule  whereby  to  examine  all. 
And  then  I  beseech  you  what  rule  have  we  whereby  to  judge 
or  examine  any?  For  if  sermons  must  be  our  rule,  because 
the  Apostles'  sermons  were  so  to  their  hearers;  then,  sith 
we  are  not  as  they  were  hearers  of  the  Apostles'  sermons, 
it  resteth  that  either  the  sermons  which  we  hear  should  be 
our  rule,  or  (that  being  absurd)  there  will  (which  yet  hath 
greater  absurdity)  no  rule  at  all  be  remaining  for  trial,  what 
doctrines  now  are  corrupt,  what  consonant  with  heavenly 
truth. 

Again,  let  the  same  Apostle  acknowledge  ''all  Scripture 
^'  profitable  to  teach,  to  improve,  to  correct,  to  instruct  in 
''  righteousness  §."  Still  notwithstanding  we  err,  if  hereby 
we  presume  to  gather,  that  Scripture  read  will  avail  unto  any 
one  of  all  these  uses ;  they  teach  us  the  meaning  of  the  words 
to  be,  that  so  much  the  Scripture  can  do  if  the  minister  that 
way  apply  it  in  his  sermons,  otherwise  not. 

Finally,  they  never  hear  a  sentence  which  mentioneth  the 
Word  or  Scripture,  but  forthwith  their  glosses  upon  it  are, 
the  Word  ''  preached,"  the  Scripture  ''  explained  or  delivered 
''  unto  us  in  sermons/*  Sermons  they  evermore  understand  to 
be  that  Word  of  God,  which  alone  hath  vital  operation ;  the 
dangerous  sequel  of  which  construction  I  wish  they  did  more 

♦  Jobn  V.  39.  J  Gal.  i.  8,  9. 

t  T.  C.  lib.  li.  p.  377.  .  \  2  Tim.  iii.  16. 
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the  mind  and  soul  of  the  speaker  conyeyeth  itself  into  the 

bosom  of  him  which  heareth,  we  cannot  choose  bnt  see  great 
reason^  wherefore  the  word  which  proceedeth  firom  (}od^  who 
is  himself  very  truth  and  life ,  should  be  (as  the  Apostle  to  the 
Hebrews  noteth)  lively  and  mighty  in  operation^  '^  sharper 
'^  than  any  two-edged  sword  *"  Now  if  in  this  and  the  like 
places  we  did  conceive  that  our  own  sermons  are  that  strong 
and  forcible  word^  should  we  not  hereby  impart  even  the 
most  peculiar  glory  of  the  word  of  Ood  unto  that  which  is 
not  his  word  ?  For  touching  our  sermons^  that  which  giveth 
them  their  Very  being  is  the  wit  of  man^  and  therefore 
they  oftentimes  accordingly  taste  too  much  of  that  over 
corrupt  fountain  from  which  they  come.  In  our  speech  of 
most  holy  things^  our  most  frail  affections  many  times  are 
bewrayed. 

Wherefore  when  we  read  or  recite  the  Scripture^  we  then 
deliver  to  the  people  jproperly  the  word  of  God.  As  for  our 
sermons^  be  they  never  so  sound  and  perfect^  his  word  they  are 
not  as  the  sermons  of  the  prophets  were;  no^  they  are  but 
ambiguously  termed  his  word^  because  his  word  is  commonly 
the  subject  whereof  they  treaty  and  must  be  the  rule  whereby 
they  are  framed.  Notwithstanding  by  these  and  the  like  shifts 
they  derive  unto  sermons  alone  whatsoever  is  generally  spoken 
concerning  the  word. 

[ii.]  Again^  what  seemeth  to  have  been  uttered  concerning 
sermons  and  their  efficacy  or  necessity^  in  r^;ard  of  divine 
Matter^  and  must  consequently  be  verified  in  sundry  other 
kinds  of  teachings  if  the  Matter  be  the  same  in  all ;  their  use  is 
to  fiusten  every  such  speech  unto  that  one  only  Manner  of 
teaching  which  is  by  sermons^  that  still  sermons  may  be  all  in 
all.  Thus  t  because  Solomon  dedareth  that  the  people  decay 
or  '' peris V  for  want  of  knowledge^  where  J  no  "pro- 
"  phesying^'  at  all  is^  they  gather  that  the  hope  of  life  and 
salvation  is  cut  off^  where  preachers  are  not  which  jtropJke^ 
bf  sermons  J  how  many  soever  they  be  in  number  that  read 
daily  the  word  of  God^  and  deliver^  though  in  other  sort,  the 
selfsame  matter  which  sermons  do.  The  people  which  have 
no  way  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  no  prophefiying, 
♦  Hcb.  iv.  13.  t  T.  C.  iL  381.  J  Prov.  xxix.  18. 
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no  teacliing^  perish.  But  that  they  should  of  necessity  perish^   book  v. 

where  any  one  way  of  knowledge  laeketh^  is  more  than  ^ 

the  words  of  Solomon  import. 

[i2.]  Another  usual  point  of  their  art  in  this  present  ques- 
tion,  is  to  make  very  large  and  plentiful  discourses^  how 
Christ  is  by  sermons  lifted  up  higher  and  made  more  apparent 
to  the  eye  of  fiEdth ;  how  the  savour  of  the  word  f  is  m^e 
sweet  being  brayed^  and  more  able  to  nourish  being  divided 
by  preaching  %,  than  by  only  reading  proposed;  how  sermons 
are  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  §^  and  do  open 
the  Scriptures^  which  being  but  read^  remain  in  comparison 
still  clasped;  how  God||  giveth  richer  increase  of  grace 
to  the  ground  that  is  planted  and  watered  by  preachings 
than  by  bare  and  simple  reading.  Out  of  which  premises 
declaring  how  attainment  unto  life  is  easier  where  sermons 
are^  they  conclude  an  impossibility  ^  thereof  where  sermons 
are  not. 

Alcidamas  the  sophister  hath,  many  arguments^  to  prove 
that  voluntary  and  extemporal  far  excelleth  premeditated 
speech.  The  like  whereunto  and  in  part  the  same  are  brought 
by  them^  who  commend  sermons^  as  having  (which  all  men  I 
think  will  acknowledge)  sundry  **  peculiar  and  proper  virtues, 
such  as  no  other  way  of  teaching  besides  hath.  Aptness  to 
follow  particular  occasions  presently  growing,  to  put  life  into 
words  by  countenance,  voice,  and  gesture,  to  prevail  mightily 
in  the  sudden  affections  of  men,  this  sermons  may  challenge. 
Wherein  notwithstanding  so  eminent  properties  whereof  les- 
sons are  haply  destitute,  yet  lessons  being  free  from  some  in- 
conveniences whereunto  sermons  are  more  subject,  they  may 
in  this  respect  no  less  take,  than  in  other  they  must  give  the 
hand  which  betokeneth  preeminence.  For  there  is  nothing 
which  is  not  someway  excelled  even  by  that  which  it  doth 
excel.  Sermons  therefore  and  Lessons  may  each  excel  other 
in  some  respects,  without  any  prejudice  unto  either  as  touch- 

♦  T.C.  [i.  126.  al.  159.  T.  Cii.        IT  "No  salvation  to  be  looked 

378*  9«]  "  for*  where  no  ureaching  U."  T.C. 

t  2  Cor.  ii.  14 — 16.  lib.  ii.  p.  380.  [and  i.  126,  cd*  159* 

X  2  Tim.  ii.  15.  and  i.  173/! 

§  Matt.  zvi.  19.  **  T.  C.  lib.  ii  p.  395. 
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Cli.xsU.ij.        f       -  ^ 

flaivation. 

[13.]  To  which  effect  when  we  have  endeayonred  as  mnch 
as  in  OS  doth  lie  to  find  out  the  strongest  causes  wherefore  thej 
should  imagine  that  reading  is  itself  so  unavailable^  the  naost 
we  can  learn  at  their  hand  is^  that  ''^sermons  are  ^'the  ordi- 
^'  nance  of  Ood/^  the  Scriptures  '^  dark/'  and  the  labour  of 
reading  "esBj/* 

First  therefore  as  we  know  that  God  doth  aid  with  his  grace, 
and  by  his  special  providence  evermore  bless  with  happj 
success  those  things  which  himself  appointeth^  so  his  Church 
we  persuade  ourselves  he  hath  not  in  such  sort  given  over  to 
a  reprobate  sense^  that  whatsoever  it  deviseth  for  the  good  of 
the  souls  of  men,  the  same  he  doth  stiU  accurse  and  make 
frustrate. 

Or  if  he  always  did  defeat  the  ordinances  of  his  Churchy  is  not 
reading  the  ordinance  of  God  f  ?  Wherefore  then  should  we 
think  that  the  force  of  his  secret  grace  is  accustomed  to  bless 
the  labour  of  dividing  his  word  according  unto  each  man's 
private  discretion  in  public  sermons^  and  to  withdraw  itsdf 
from  concurring  with  the  public  deliveiy  thereof  by  such 
selected  portions  of  Scripture^  as  the  whole  Church  hath 
solemnly  appointed  to  be  read  for  the  people's  good^  either  by 
ordinary  course^  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  exigence  of 
special  occasions?  Beading  (saith  Isidore {)  is  to  the  hearers 
,  no  small  edifying.  To  them  whose  delight  and  meditation  is 
in  the  law  seeing  that  happiness  and  bliss  belongeth  §,  it  is 
not  in  us  to  deny  them  the  benefit  of  heavenly  grace.  And  I 
hope  we  may  presume,  that  a  rare  thing  it  is  not  in  the  Church 
of  God,  even  for  that  very  word  which  is  read  to  be  both 
presently  their  ||  joy,  and  afterwards  their  study  that  hear  it. 
St.  Augustine  ^  speaidng  of  devout  men,  noteth  how  they  daily 
frequented  the  church,  how  attentive  ear  they  gave  unto  the 
lessons  and  chapters  read,  how  careM  they  were  to  remember 
the  same,  and  to  muse  thereupon  by  themselves.  St.  Cyprian^^ 

♦  T.  C.  ii.  396.  T  Aug.  in  Peal.  Ixvi.  [t.  iv.  657.] 

t  Deut.  wud.  II— 13.  [See  Def.  ♦♦  Cyprian,  lib.  iL  Epist.  5.  [t-  ii. 

577.]  p.  75.  ed.  FelLj    '*  Lector  penonat 

i  De  Ecdes.  Offic.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  "  verba  8ubliinia,eyaiigeliiiinChRBti 

§  Psalm  j.  a.  ''  legit,  a  fratribus  conspicitar,  cum 

II  Paalm  czix.  16.  "  gaudio  fraternitatis  auditur.*' 
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observeth  that  reading  was  not  without  effect  in  the  hearts  of  book  v. 

,  .  Cb.  zzil.  14. 

men.     Their  joy  and  alacrity  were  to  him  an  argument^  that 

there  is  in  this  ordinance  a  blessings  such  as  ordinarily  doth 
accompany  the  administration  of  the  word  of  life. 

It  were  much  if  there  should  be  such  a  difference  between 
the  hearing  of  sermona  preached  and  of  lessons  read  in  the 
churchy  that  he  which  presenteth  himself  at  the  one^  and 
maketh  his  prayer  with  the  Prophet  David^  ''Teach  me  O 
''  Lord  the  way  of  thy  statutes^  direct  me  in  the  path  of  thy 
''  commandments  *"  might  have  the  ground  of  usual  expe- 
rience^ whereupon  to  build  his  hope  of  prevailing  with  God^ 
and  obtaining  the  grace  he  seeketh ;  they  contrariwise  not  so, 
who  crave  the  like  assistance  of  his  Spirit,  when  they  give  ear 
to  the  reading  of  the  other.  In  this  therefore  preaching  and 
reading  are  equal,  that  both  are  approved  as  his  ordinances, 
both  assisted  with  his  grace.  And  if  his  grace  do  assist  them 
both  to  the  nourishment  of  faith  already  bred,  we  cannot, 
without  some  very  manifest  cause  yielded,  imagine  that  in 
breeding  or  begetting  faith,  his  grace  doth  cleave  to  the  one 
and  utterly  forsake  the  other. 

[14.]  Touching  hardness  which  is  the  second  pretended  im- 
pediment t,  as  against  Homilies  being  plain  and  popular  in- 
structions it  is  no  bar,  so  neither  doth  it  in&inge  the  efficacy 
no  not  of  Scriptures  although  but  read.  The  force  of  reading, 
how  small  soever  they  would  have  it,  must  of  necessity  be 
granted  sufficient  to  notify  that  which  is  plain  or  easy  to  be 
understood.  And  of  things  necessary  to  all  men^s  salvation 
we  have  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  hold  (especially  sithence 
the  publishing  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  whereby  the 
simplest  having  now  a  key  unto  knowledge  which  the  %  Eu- 
nuch in  the  Acts  did  want,  our  children  may  of  themselves 
by  reading  understand  that,  which  he  without  an  interpreter 
could  not)  they  are  in  Scripture  plain  and  easy  to  be  under- 
stood. As  for  those  things  which  at  the  first  are  obscure  and 
dark,  when  memory  hath  laid  them  up  for  a  time,  judgment 
afterwards  growing  explaineth  them.  Scripture  therefore  is 
not  so  hard,  but  that  the  only  reading  thereof  may  give  life 
unto  willing  hearers. 

*  Psal.  crix.  33. 35.         t  T.  C.  lib.  iL  p.  383.  t  Acto  viii.  31. 
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BOOK  V.  [15.]  The  ^'e9sy'^  performance  of  which  holy  labour  is  m 
16.  *  *  like  sort  a  very  cold  objection  to  prejudice  the  virtue  thereof. 
For  what  though  an  infidel^  yea  though  a  child  may  be  able 
to  read?  There  is  no  doubt^  but  the  meanest  and  worst 
amongst  the  people  under  the  Law  had  been  as  able  as  the 
priests  themselves  were  to  offer  sacrifice.  Did  this  make  saGii- 
fice  of  no  effect  unto  that  purpose  for  which  it  was  instituted? 
In  religion  some  duties  are  not  commended  so  much  by  the 
hardness  of  their  execution,  as  by  the  worthiness  and  dignity 
of  that  acceptation  wherein  they  are  held  with  God. 

We  admire  the  goodness  of  Ood  in  nature,  when  we  con- 
sider how  he  hath  provided  that  things  most  needed  to  pre- 
serve this  life  should  be  most  prompt  and  easy  for  all  living 
creatures  to  come  by.  Is  it  not  as  evident  a  sign  of  his  won- 
derful providence  over  us,  when  that  food  of  eternal  life,  upon 
the  utter  want  whereof  our  endless  death  and  destruction 
necessarily  ensueth,  is  prepared  and  always  set  in  sach  a 
readiness,  that  those  veiy  means  than  which  nothing  is  more 
easy  may  suffice  to  procure  the  same  ?  Surely  if  we  perish  it 
is  not  the  lack  of  scribes  and  learned  expounders  that  can  be 
our  just  excuse.  The  word  which  saveth  our  souls  is  near 
us ;  we  need  for  knowledge  but''^  to  read  and  live.  The  man 
which  readeth  the  word  of  God  the  word  itself  doth  pronounce 
blessed,  if  he  also  observe  the  same. 

[16.]  Now  all  these  things  being  well  considered,  it  sltall 
be  no  intricate  matter  for  any  man  to  judge  with  indi£ferency, 
on  which  part  the  good  of  the  Churdi  is  most  conveniently 
sought  j  whether  on  ours  whose  opinion  is  such  as  hath  been 
shewed,  or  else  on  theirs,  who  leaving  no  ordinary  way  of 
salvation  for  them  unto  whom  the  word  of  Qod  is  but  only 
read,  do  seldom  name  them  but  with  great  disdain  and  con- 
tempt who  execute  that  service  in  the  Church  of  Christ  f. 
By  means  whereof  it  hath  come  to  pass,  that  churches,  which 
cannot  enjoy  the  benefit  of  usual  preaching,  are  judged  as  it 
were  even  forsaken  of  God,  forlorn,  and  without  eiiher  hope 
or  comfort :  contrariwise  those  places  which  every  day  for  the 
most  part  are  at  sermons  as  the  flowing  sea,  do  both  by  their 
emptiness  at  times  of  reading,  and  by  other  apparent  tokens, 

♦  Apoc.  i.  3.  t  T.  C.  lib.  ii.  p.  363.  ibid.  373. 
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shew  to  the  voice  of  the  Uving  God  this  l^aj^midiiie^  in  the   book  v. 
ears  of  men  a  great  deal  less  reverence  than  weifeTttcw.r  (  )  i  >'r\  T/\^ 

[17.]  But  if  no  other  evil  were  known  Id  growtt««i^> 
who  can  choose  but  think  them  cruel  which  doth  hear  them 
so  boldl  J  teach  *^  that  if  Qod  (as  to  Him  there  is  nothing  im- 
possible) do  haplj  save  any  such  as  continue  where  they  have 
all  other  means  of  instruction^  but  are  not  taught  by  continual 
preachings  yet  this  is  miraculous^  and  more  than  the  fitness  of 
so  poor  instruments  can  give  any  man  cause  to  hope  for ;  that 
sacraments  are  not  effectual  to  salvation,  except  men  be  in- 
structed by  preaching  before  they  be  made  partakers  of  them  f ; 
yea,  that  both  sacraments  and  prayers  also,  where  sermons  are 
not,  '^  do  not  only  not  feed,  but  are  ordinarily  to  fiirther  con- 
**  demnation  %  V^  What  man's  heart  doth  not  rise  at  the 
mention  of  these  things  ? 

It  is  true  that  the  weakness  of  our  wits  and  the  dulness  of 
our  affections  do  make  us  for  the  most  part,  even  as  our  Lord's 
own  disciples  were  for  a  certain  time,  hard  and  slow  to  believe 
what  is  written.  For  help  whereof  expositions  and  exhorta- 
tions are  needful,  and  that  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  The 
principal  churches  throughout  the  land,  and  no  small  part  of 
the  rest,  being  in  this  respect  by  the  goodness  of  God  so  abun- 
dantly provided  for,  they  which  want  the  like  furtherance  unto 
knowledge,  wherewith  it  were  greatly  to  be  desired  that  they 
also  did  abound,  are  yet  we  hope  not  left  in  so  extreme  desti- 
tution, that  justly  any  man  should  think  the  ordinary  means  of 
eternal  life  taken  from  them,  because  their  teaching  is  in  pub- 
lic for  the  most  part  but  by  reading.  For  which  cause  amongst 
whom  there  are  not  those  helps  that  others  have  to  set  them 
forward  in  the  way  of  life,  such  to  dishearten  with  fearful  sen- 
tences, as  though  their  salvation  could  hardly  be  hoped  for,  is 
not  in  our  understanding  so  consonant  with  Christian  charity. 
We  hold  it  safer  a  great  deal  and  better  to  give  them  encou- 
ragement §  ;  to  put  them  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  deepness  of 
their  knowledge,  but  the  singleness  of  their  belief,  which  God 
accepteth  || ;  that  they  which ''  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
'^  ness  shall  be  satisfied^/'   that  no  imbecility  of  means  can 

»  Page  364,  375,  380,  383, 384.  II  I  Tim.  i.  5  5    Romans  »v,  i ; 

t  P&ge  393.  I  These,  iii.  10. 

X  Page  364.  f  Matt.  v.  6. 
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BOOK  V.   prejudice  the  truth  of  the  promise  of  God  herein  *  ;   that  the 

— '- — '■ — '-  weaker  their  helps  are^  the  more  their  need  is  to  sharpen  the 

edge  of  their  own  industry  f ;   and  that  painfulness  hj  feeble 

means  shall  be  able  to  gain  that^  which  in  the  plenty  of  more 

forcible  instruments  is  through  sloth  and  n^ligence  lost  %. 

[i8.]  As  for  the  men^  with  whom  we  have  thus  far  taken 
pains  to  confer  about  the  force  of  the  word  of  Grod^  either  read 
by  itself^  or  opened  in  sermons;  their  speeches  oonceroing 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  in  truth  such^  as  might  giTe  ns 
very  just  cause  to  think^  that  the  reckoning  is  not  great  which 
they  make  of  either.  For  howsoever  they  have  been  driven 
to  devise  some  odd  kinds  of  blind  uses^  whereunto  they  may 
answer  that  reading  doth  serve,  yet  the  reading  of  the  word  of 
God  in  public  more  than  their  preachers'  bare  text,  who  will 
not  judge  that  they  deem  needless ;  when  if  we  chance  at  any 
time  to  term  it  "necessary"  as  being  a  thing  which  God 
himself  did  institute  amongst  the  Jews  for  purposes  that  tooeh 
as  well  us  as  them;  a  thing  which  the  Apostles  commend 
imder  the  Old,  and  ordain  under  the  New  Testament;  a  thing 
whereof  the  Church  of  God  hath  ever  sithence  the  first  begin- 
ning reaped  singular  commodity ;  a  thing  which  without  ex- 
ceeding great  detriment  no  Church  can  omit :  they  only  are  the 
men  that  ever  we  heard  of  by  whom  this  hath  been  crossed  and 
gainsaid,  they  only  the  men  which  have  given  their  peremp- 
tory^sentence  to  the  contraiy,  "  It  is  untrue  that  simple 
"  reading  is  necessary  in  the  Church  §/'  And  why  untrue? 
Because  "  although  it  be  very  convenient  which  is  used  in 
"  some  churches,  where  before  preaching-time  the  church  as- 
"  sembled  hath  the  Scriptures  read  in  such  order  that  the  whole 
"  canon  thereof  is  oftentimes  in  one  year  run  through;  yet  a 
"  number  of  churches  which  have  no  such  order  of  simple 
"  reading  cannot  be  in  this  point  charged  with  breach  of  God's 
"  commandment,  which  they  might  be  if  simple  reading  were 
"  necessaiy/'  A  poor,  a  cold,  and  an  hungry  cavil  I  Shall 
we  therefore  to  please  them  change  the  word  necessary,  and 
say  that  it  hath  been  a  commendable  order,  a  custom  very 
expedient,  or  an  ordinance  "most  profitable''  (whereby  they 

*  Phil.  i.  6;   I  Pet.  v.  lo ;   Matt.     Jade  ao,  21 ;   i  Pet.  iv.  10. 
iii.  9.  X  Luke  zi-  3i« 

t  I  Thess.  iv.  18 ;    Heb.  z.  34;     .    §  T.C.  lib.ii.  p.381 
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know  right  well  that  we  mean  exceedingly  behoveftil)  to  read  book  v. 
the  word  of  God  at  large  in  the  churchy  whether  it  be  as  our  — '"  ''^' 
manner  is^  or  as  theirs  is  whom  they  prefer  before  iis  ?  It  is 
not  this  that  will  content  or  satisfy  their  minds.  They  have 
against  it  a  marvellous  deep  and  profound  axiom^  that ''  Two 
'^  things  to  one  and  the  same  end  cannot  but  very  improperly 
'*  be  said  most  profitable  */'  And  therefore  if  preaching  be 
'^  most  profitable'^  to  man's  salvation^  then  is  not  reading  j  if 
reading  be^  then  preaching  is  not. 

[19.]  Are  they  resolved  then  at  the  leastwise^  if  preaching 
be  the  only  ordinary  mean  whereby  it  pleaseth  God  to  save  our 
souls^  what  kind  of  preaching  it  is  which  doth  save  ?  Under- 
stand they  how  or  in  what  respect  there  is  that  force  and  vir- 
tue in  preaching  ?  We  have  reason  therefore  to  make  these 
demands,  for  that  although  their  pens  run  all  upon  preaching 
and  sermons,  yet  when  themselves  do  practise  that  whereof 
they  write,  they  change  their  dialect,  and  those  words  they 
shun  as  if  there  were  in  them  some  secret  sting.  It  is  not  their 
phrase  to  say  they  *'  preach/'  or  to  give  to  their  own  instruc- 
tions and  exhortations  the  name  of  sermons ;  the  pain  they  take 
themselves  in  this  kind  is  either  ^'  opening/'  or  ''  lecturing,^ 
or  '^  reading/'  or  ''  exercising/'  but  in  no  case  '^  preaching.^ 
And  in  this  present  question  they  also  warily  protest,  that 
what  they  ascribe  to  the  virtue  of  preaching,  they  still  mean 
it  of  "  good  preaching  f."  Now  one  of  them  saith  that  a  good 
sermon  must  ^'expound"  and  ''apply"  a  ''large"  portion  of 
the  text  of  Scripture  at  one  time  %•  Another  §  giveth  us  to 
understand,  that  sound  preaching  "  is  not  to  do  as  one  did 
"  at  London,  who  spent  the  most  of  his  time  in  invectives 
^'  against  good  men,  and  told  his  audience  how  the  magistrate 
^'  should  have  an  eye  to  such  as  troubled  the  peace  of  the 
*'  Church."  The  best  of  them  hold  it  for  no  good  preaching 
"  when  a  man  endeavoureth  to  make  a  glorious  show  of  elo- 
^'  quenoe  and  learning,  rather  than  to  apply  himself  to  the 
"  oapaciiy  of  the  simple  ||." 

But  let  them  shape  us  out  a  good  preacher  by  what 
pattern  soever  it  pleaseth  them  best,  let  them  exclude  and 


*  T. C.  lib. ii.  p. 38a.  §  Dr .Some's Painter, p. ax« 

t  T.C.  lib.ii.p.385. 

X  Complunt  01  the  Commonalty. 
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BOOK  y.   inclose  whom  they  will  with  their  definitions^  we  are  not 
ch.xx  .»o.  ^^j[pQ^jg  ^  enter  into  any  contention  with  them  aboat  this, 

or  to  abate  the  conceit  they  have  of  their  own  ways^  so  that 
when  once  we  are  agreed  what  sermons  shall  currently  paae 
for  goodj  we  may  at  the  length  understand  fix>m  them  what  that 
is  in  a  good  sermon  which  doth  make  it  the  word  of  life  unto 
such  as  hear.  If  substance  of  matter^  evidence  of  things, 
strength  and  validity  of  arguments  and  proofs^  or  if  any  other 
virtue  else  which  words  and  sentences  may  contain;  of  all 
this  what  is  there  in  the  best  sermons  being  uttered^  which 
they  lose  by  being  read?  But  they  utterly  deny  that  the 
reading  either  of  scriptures  or  homilies  and  sermons  can  ever 
by  the  ordinary  grace  of  God  save  any  soul.  So  that  although 
we  had  all  the  sermons  word  for  word  which  James^  PIsbI, 
Peter^  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  made^  some  one  of  which 
sermons  was  of  {>ower  to  convert  thousands  of  the  heazere 
unto  Christian  faith ;  yea  although  we  had  all  the  insisnctions^ 
exhortations^  consolations^  which  came  from  the  gracious  lips 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself^  and  should  read  them  ten 
thousand  times  over^  to  faith  and  salvation  no  man  oonld 
hereby  hope  to  attain. 

Whereupon  it  must  of  necessity  follow,  that  the  vigour 
and  vital  efficacy  of  sermons  doth  grow  from  certain  accidents 
which  are  not  in  them  but  in  their  maker:  his  virtue,  his 
gesture,  his  countenance,  his  zeal,  the  motion  of  his  body,  and 
the  inflection  of  his  voice  who  first  uttereth  them  as  his  own, 
is  that  which  giveth  them  the  form,  the  nature,  the  very 
essence  of  instruments  available  to  eternal  life.  K  they  Hke 
neither  that  nor  this,  what  remaineth  but  that  their  final 
conclusion  be,  ''  sermons  we  know  are  the  only  ordinaiy 
''  means  to  salvation,  but  why  or  how  we  cannot  tell  ? 

[20.]  Wherefore  to  end  this  tedious  controversy,  wherein 
the  too  great  importimity  of  our  over  eager  adversaries  hath 
constrained  us  much  longer  to  dwell,  than  the  barrenness  of 
so  poor  a  cause  could  have  seemed  at  the  first  likely  either  to 
require  or  to  admit,  if  they  which  without  partialities  and 
passions  are  accustomed  to  weigh  all  things,  and  accordingly 
to  give  their  sentence,  shall  here  sit  down  to  receive  our  audit, 
and  to  cast  up  the  whole  reckoning  on  both  sides ;  the  sum 
which  truth  amounteth  unto  will  appear  to  be  but  this,  that 
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as  medicines  provided  of  nature  and  applied  bj  art  for  the   book  v. 

benefit  of  bodily  healthy  take  efiect  sometimes  under  and  — '■ ^ 

sometimes  above  the  natural  proportion  of  their  virtue^  accord- 
ing as  the  mind  and  fancy  of  the  patient  doth  more  or  less 
concur  with  them :  so  whether  we  barely  read  unto  men  the 
Scriptures  of  6od^  or  by  homilies  concerning  matter  of  belief 
and  conversation  seek  to  lay  before  them  the  duties  which 
they  owe  unto  God  and  man;  whether  we  deliver  them 
books  to  read  and  consider  of  in  private  at  their  own  best 
leisure,  or  call  them  to  the  hearing  of  sermons  pubUcly  in  the 
bouse  of  God ;  albeit  every  of  these  and  the  like  unto  these 
means  do  truly  and  daily  effect  that  in  the  hearts  of  men  tor 
which  they  are  each  and  all  meant,  yet  the  operation  which 
they  have  in  common  being  most  sensible  and  most  generally 
noted  in  one  kind  above  the  rest,  that  one  hath  in  some  men's 
opinions  drowned  altogether  the  rest,  and  injuriously  brought 
to  pass  that  they  have  been  thought,  not  less  effectual  than 
the  other,  but  without  the  other  uneffecttuil  to  save  souls. 
Whereas  the  cause  why  sermons  only  are  observed  to  prevail 
so  much  while  all  means  else. seem  to  sleep  and  do  nothing, 
is  in  truth  nothing  but  that  singular  affection  and  attention 
which  the  people  sheweth  every  where  towards  the  one,  and 
their  cold  disposition  to  the  other;  the  reason  hereof  being 
partly  the  art  which  our  adversaries  use  for  the  credit  of  their 
sermons  to  bring  men  out  of  conceit  with  all  other  teaching 
besides ;  partly  a  custom  which  men  have  to  let  those  things 
carelessly  pass  by  their  ears,  which  they  have  oftentimes  heard 
before,  or  know  they  may  hear  again  whensoever  it  pleaseth 
themselves;  partly  the  especial  advantages  which  sermons 
naturally  have  to  procure  attention,  both  in  that  they  come 
always  new,  and  because  by  the  hearer  it  is  still  presumed, 
that  if  they  be  let  slip  for  the  present,  what  good  soever  they 
contain  is  lost,  and  that  without  all  hope  of  recovery.  This  is 
the  true  cause  of  odds  between  sermons  and  other  kinds  of 
wholesome  instruction. 

As  for  the  difference  which  hath  been  hitherto  so  much 
defended  on  the  contrary  side,  making  sermons  the  only 
ordinary  means  unto  faith  and  eternal  life,  sith  this  hath 
neither  evidence  of  truth  nor  proof  sufficient  to  g^ve  it  warrant, 
a  cause  of  such  quality  may  with  far  better  grace  and  con- 


510  Prayer  conndered  as  a  IhUy  to  Ood  and  to  our  neigibour. 

BOOK  v.   veniencj  ask  that  pardon  which  common  hmnanity  dofih  eacahr 

gnmty  than  claim  in  challenging  manner  that  assent  which  is 

as  unwilling  when  reason  guideth  it  to  be  yielded  where  it  is 
not^  as  withheld  where  it  is  apparently  dne. 

All  which  notwithstanding^  as  we  oonld  greatly  wish  that 
the  rigour  of  this  their  opinion  were  allayed  and  mitigated^  so 
because  we  hold  it  the  part  of  religious  ingenuity  to  honour 
virtue  in  whomsoever^  therefore  it  is  our  most  hearty  desire^ 
and  shall  be  always  our  prayer  unto  Almighty  God^  that  in  the 
sel&ame  fervent  zeal  wherewith  they  seem  to  affect  the  good 
of  the  souls  of  men^  and  to  thirst  after  nothing  more  than  that 
all  men  might  by  all  means  be  directed  in  the  way  of  hfe, 
both  they  and  we  may  constantly  persist  to  the  world's  end. 
For  in  this  we  are  not  their  adversaries^  though  they  in  the 
other  hitherto  have  been  ours. 
OfPmyer.  XXIII.  Between  the  throne  of  Gk)d  in  heaven  and  his 
Church  upon  earth  here  militant  if  it  be  so  that  Angels  have 
their  continual  intercourse,  where  should  we  find  the  same 
more  verified  than  in  these  two  ghostly  exercises,  the  one 
Doctrine,  and  the  other  Prayer  ?  For  what  is  the  assembling 
of  the  Church  to  learn,  but  the  receiving  of  Angels  descended 
from  above  ?  What  to  pray,  but  the  sending  of  Angels  iq>> 
ward?  His  heavenly  inspirations  and  our  holy  desires  are  as 
so  many  Angels  of  intercourse  and  commerce  between  God 
and  us.  As  teaching  bringeth  us  to  know  that  God  is  onr 
supreme  truth  j  so  prayer  testifieth  that  we  acknowledge  him 
our  sovereign  good. 

Besides,  sith  on  God  as  the  most  high  all  inferior  causes  in 
the  world  are  dependent;  and  the  higher  any  cause  is^  the 
more  it  ooveteth  to  impart  virtue  unto  things  beneath  it;  how 
should  any  kind  of  service  we  do  or  can  do  find  greater  accept- 
ance than  prayev,  which  sheweth  our  concurrence  with  him  in 
desiring  that  wherewith  his  very  nature  doth  most  delight? 

Is  not  the  name  of  prayer  usual  to  signify  even  all  the  ser- 
vice that  ever  we  do  imto  God?  And  that  for  no  other  cause, 
as  I  suppose,  but  to  shew  that  there  is  in  religion  no  accepta- 
ble duty  which  devout  invocation  of  the  name  of  God  doth  not 
either  presuppose  or  infer.  Prayers  are  those  '^  calves  of  men^s 
''  lips  ^  '/^  those  most  gracious  and  sweet  odours  f ;  those  rich 
*  Ho6eaxi7.  a.  f  Rev.  v.  8. 
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presents  and  gifts^  which  being  carried  up  into  heaven  ^  do   book  v. 
best  testify  our  dutiful  affection^  and  are  for  the  purchasing  of  — '■ — '-^ 
all  favour  at  the  hands  of  GK>d  the  most  undoubted  means  we 
can  use. 

On  others  what  more  easily^  and  yet  what  more  fruitfully 
bestowed  than  our  prayers  ?  If  we  give  counsel^  they  are  the 
simpler  only  that  need  it ;  if  alms^  the  poorer  only  are  relieved ; 
but  by  prayer  we  do  good  to  all.  And  whereas  every  other 
duty  besides  is  but  to  shew  itself  as  time  and  opportunity  re- 
quire^ for  this  all  times  are  convenient  f  :  when  we  are  not 
able  to  do  any  other  thing  for  men^s  behoof^  when  through 
maliciousness  or  unkindness  they  vouchsafe  not  to  accept  any 
other  good  at  our  hands^  prayer  is  that  which  we  always  have 
in  our  power  to  bestow^  and  they  never  in  theirs  to  refose. 
Wherefore  "  God  forbid^''  saith  Samuel^  speaking  unto  a 
most  unthankful  people^  a  people  weary  of  the  benefit  of  his 
most  virtuous  government  over  them^  '^God  forbid  that  I 
"  should  sin  against  the  Lord,  and  cease  to  pray  for  you %" 
It  is  the  first  thing  wherewith  a  righteous  life  beginneth,  and 
the  last  wherewith  it  doth  end. 

The  knowledge  is  small  which  we  have  on  earth  concerning 
things  that  are  done  in  heaven.  Notwithstanding  thus  much 
we  know  even  of  Saints  in  heaven,  that  they  pray  §.  And 
ther^ore  prayer  being  a  work  common  to  the  Church  as  well 
triumphant  as  militant,  a  work  common  unto  men  with  Angels, 
what  should  we  think  but  that  so  much  of  our  lives  is  celestial 
and  divine  M  we  spend  in  the  exercise  of  prayer?  For  which 
cause  we  see  that  the  most  comfortable  visitations,  which  God 
hath  sent  men  firom  above,  have  taken  especially  the  times  of 
prayer  as  their  most  natural  opportunities  ||. 

XXIV.   This  holy  and  religious  duty  of  service  towards  Of  public 

God  concemeth  us  one  way  in  that  we  are  men,  and  another  ^^y^^* 

way  in  that  we  are  joined  as  parts  to  that  visible  mystical  body 

which  is  his  Church.  As  men,  we  are  at  our  own  choice,  both 

for  time,  and  place,  and  form,  according  to  the  exigence  of  our 

own  occasions  in  private^ ;  but  the  service,  which  we  do  as 

members  of  a  public  body,  is  public,  and  for  that  cause  must 

*  Acte  z.  4.  %  [Apoc.  vi.  9.] 

t  Roni.i.9;  iThess.v.iy;  Luke  ||  DaD.iz.20;  Act8z.3o. 

zviii.i.  f  PBalmlv.iy;  Daii.iz.3;  Acts 

{  I  Sam.  zii.  93.  z.  9. 
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BOOK  y.  needs  be  accounted  by  so  much  worthier  than  the  other^  as  a 
— '- — '-^  whole  society  of  such  condition  exceedeth  the  worth  of  any 
one.  In  which  consideration  unto  Christian  assemblies  there 
are  most  special  promises  made  *.  St.  Paul^  though  likely  to 
prevail  with  Ood  as  much  as  [any]  one^  did  notwithstanding 
think  it  much  more  both  for  Gh)d's  gloiy  and  his  own  good^  if 
prayers  might  be  made  and  thanks  yielded  in  his  behalf  by  a 
number  of  men  f.  The  prince  and  people  of  Nineveh  assem- 
bUng  themselves  as  a  main  army  of  supplicants^  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  Gk>d  to  withstand  them^.  I  speak  no  otherwise 
concerning  the  force  of  public  prayer  in  the  Church  of  Ood, 
than  before  me  Tertullian  hath  done  §^ ''  We  come  by  troops 
''  to  the  place  of  assembly^  that  being  banded  as  it  were  toge- 
''  ther,  we  may  be  supplicants  enough  to  besiege  God  with 
''  our  prayers.    These  forces  are  unto  him  acceptable.'^ 

[2.]  When  we  publicly  make  our  prayers,  it  cannot  be  but 
that  we  do  it  with  much  more  comfort  than  in  private^  for  that 
the  things  we  ask  publicly  are  approved  as  needful  and  good 
in  the  judgment  of  all,  we  hear  them  sought  for  and  desired 
with  common  consent.     Again,  thus  much  help  and  further- 
ance is  more  yielded,  in  that  if  so  be  our  zeal  and  devotion  to 
Gt)dward  be  slack,  the  alacrity  and  fervour  of  others  serveth 
as  a  present  8pur||.     "Por^  even  prayer  itself  (saith  St. 
Basil)  ''when  it  hath  not  the  consort  of  many  voices  to 
''  strengthen  it,  is  not  itself    Finally,  the  good  which  we  do 
by  public  prayer  is  more  than  in  private  can  be  done^  for  that 
besides  the  benefit  which  here  is  no  less  procured  to  ourselves, 
the  whole  Church  is  much  bettered  by  our  good  example ;  and 
consequently  whereas  secret  ^eglect  of  our  duty  in  this  kind 
is  but  only  our  own  hurt,  one  man's  contempt  of  the  common 
prayer  of  the  Church  of  God  may  be  and  oftentimes  is  most 
hurtful  unto  many.     In  which  considerations  the  prophet 
David  so  often  voweth  unto  Gt)d  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  in  the  congregation^^;   so  earnestly  exhorteth 
others  to  sing  praises  unto  the  Lord  in  his  oourts^  in  his  sanc- 

*  Matt,  xviii.  sa  "  oontetniii." 

t  a  Cor.  i.  11.  ||  Psalm  cxzii.  i. 

X  Jonah  iv.  1 1.  ^f  Kai  fany\  ^  irpoowx^  m4  ^ypwrti 

%  Apoloff.  C.  39.  Ambros.  lib.  i.  de  rttv^  <rvfi<l>»Powras  ahpavtaripa  itrrt 

Pcen.   "  Multi  minimi  dom  congre-  iroXAf  iearnjv.    Basil.  Epist.  bmiL 

*'  gantur  unanimes  sunt  mag[ni;  et  [al.  zcvii.  t.iii.  ipi.  B.] 

"multorum  preces  impossibile  est  **  Psalm  zzvi.ia;  zxxiv.i. 
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taary,  before  the  memorial  of  his  holiness'^;  aiid  so  much  book  ▼. 
oomphuneth  of  his  own  uncomfortable  exile^  wherein  although  — *"^'''*' 
he  sustained  many  most  grievous  indignities,  and  endured  the 
want  of  sundry  both  pleafiures  and  honours  before  enjoyed, 
yet  as  if  this  one  were  his  only  grief  and  the  rest  not  felt, 
his  speeches  are  all  of  the  heavenly  benefit  of  public  as* 
semblies,  and  the  happiness  of  such  as  had  free  access  there- 
unto f. 

XXY.  A  great   part  of  the  cause,  wherefore  religious  of  the 
minds  are  so  inflamed  with  the  love  of  public  devotion,  is  that  ^^"^  ^^ 

*  Common 

virtue,  force,  and  efficacy,  which  by  experience  they  find  that  Prayer. 
the  very  form  and  reverend  solemnity  of  common  prayer  duly 
ordered  hath,  to  help  that  imbecility  and  weakness  in  us,  by 
means  whereof  we  are  otherwise  of  ourselves  the  less  apt  to 
perform  unto  God  so  heavenly  a  service,  with  such  affection 
of  heart,  and  disposition  in  the  powers  of  our  souls  as  is 
requisite.  To  this  end  therefore  all  things  hereunto  apper- 
taining have  been  ever  thought  convenient  to  be  done  with 
the  most  solemnity  and  majesty  that  the  wisest  could  devise. 
It  is  not  with  public  as  with  private  prayer.  In  this  rather 
secresy  is  commended  than  outward  show^,  whereas  that 
being  the  public  act  of  a  whole  society,  requireth  accordingly 
more  care  to  be  had  of  external  appearance.  The  very 
assembling  of  men  therefore  unto  this  service  hath 'been  evei^ 
solemn. 

[2.]  And  concerning  the  place  of  assembly,  although  it 
serve  for  other  uses  as  well  as  this,  yet  seeing  that  our  Lord 
himself  hath  to  this  as  to  the  chiefest  of  all  other  plainly 
sanctified  his  own  temple,  by  entitling  it  ''the  House  pf 
''  Prayer  §,''  what  preeminence  of  dignity  soever  hath  been 
either  by  the  ordinance  or  through  the  special  favour  and 
providence  of  Ood  annexed  unto  his  Sanctuary,  the  principal 
cause  thereof  must  needs  be  in  regard  of  Common  Prayerl 
For  the  honour  and  Airtherance  whereof,  if  it  be  as  the 
g^vest  of  the  ancient  Fathers  seriously  were  persuaded,  and 
do  oftentimes  plainly  teach,  affirming  that  the  house  of  prayer 

♦  P8alii]zzx.4;  xcvi.  9.  t  Matt.  vi.  5, 6. 

t  P».  xxvii.  4;  xlii.  4;  bczxiv.  i.  §  Matt.  zzi.  13. 
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BOOK  T.  is  a  Court  beautified  wiili  the  presence  of  celestial  powen; 

'-^  that  there  we  standi  we  pray,  we  sound  forth  hymns  unto 

Grod,  having  his  Angels  intermingled  as  our  aaBOciateB*; 
and  that  with  reference  hereunto  the  Apostle  doth  reqoiie  so 
great  care  to  be  had  of  decency  for  the  Angels'  sakef ;  how 
can  we  come  to  the  honse  of  prayer,  and  not  be  moved  with 
the  very  glory  {  of  the  place  itself,  so  to  frame  our  aflfections 
praying,  as  doth  best  beseem  them,  whose  suits  the  Almigbty 
doth  there  sit  to  hear,  and  his  Angels  attend  to  farther? 
When  this  was  ingrafted  in  the  minds  of  men,  there  needed 
no  penal  statutes  to  draw  them  unto  pubUc  prayer.  The 
warning  sound  was  no  sooner  heard,  but  the  churches  were 
presently  filled  §,  the  pavements  covered  with  bodies  prostrate^ 
and  washed  with  their  tears  of  devout  joy. 

[3.]  And  as  the  place  of  public  prayer  is  a  drcumstance 
in  the  outward  form  thereof,  which  hath  moment  to  help 
devotion;  so  the  person  much  more  with  whom  the  people 
of  Ood  do  join  themselves  in  this  action,  as  with  him  that 
standeth  and  speaketh  in  the  presence  of  Grod  for  them. 
The  authority  of  his  place,  the  fervour  of  his  zeal,  the  piety 
and  gravity  of  his  whole  behaviour  must  needs  exceedingly 
both  grace  and  set  forward  the  service  he  doth. 

The  authority  of  his  calling  is  a  furtherance,  because  if 
God  have- so  far  received  him  into  favour,  as  to  impose  upon 
him  by  the  hands  of  men  that  office  of  blessing  the  people  in 
his  name,  and  making  intercession  to  him  in  theirs;  which 
office  he  hath  sanctified  with  his  own  most  gracious  promise  || 
and  ratified  that  promise  by  manifest  actual  performance 
thereof,  when^  others  before  in  like  place  have  done  the 
same ;  is  not  his  very  ordination  a  seal  as  it  were  to  us,  that 
the  selfsame  divine  love,  which  hath  chosen  the  instrument  to 
work  with,  will  by  that  instrument  efiect  the  thing  whereto 
he  ordained  it,  in  blessing  his  people  and  accepting  the 

*  Chrysofit.  Horn.  zv.  ad  Hebr.  '*  carrimus,  corpora hmnistemimiift, 

et  xziv.  in  Act.  [t.  iv.  516/]  ^*  mixtis  cum  fleta  gaudiis  supnli- 

t  I  Cor.  xi.  10.     [S.  Cnrys.  Id  '*  carnus."     Salvian.  de  Prov.  ub. 

loc]  vi.  [ad  fin.  in  Bibl.  Patr.  Colon,  t.  v. 

X  "  Power  and  beauty  are  in  his  351.  H.] 
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prayers  which  his  servant  offereth  up  unto  Ood  for  them?  bookt. 
It  was  in  this  respect  a  comfortable  title  which  the  ancients  — '• — ^ 
used  to  give  unto  Ood^s  ministers^  terming  them  usually 
Crod^a  moat  beloved*,  which  were  ordained  to  procure  by  their 
prayers  his  love  and  favour  towards  all. 

Again^  if  there  be  not  zeal  and  fervency  in  him  which 
proposeth  for  the  rest  those  suits  and  supplications  which 
they  by  their  joyful  acclamations  must  ratify ;  if  he  praise  not 
God  with  all  his  might ;  if  he  pour  not  out  his  soul  in  prayer ; 
i£  he  take  not  their  causes  to  heartj  or  speak  not  as  Moses^ 
Daniel^  and  Ezra  did  for  their  people :  how  should  there  be  but 
in  them  frozen  coldness,  when  his  affections  seem  benumbed 
from  whom  theirs  should  take  fire  ? 

Virtue  and  godliness  of  life  are  required  at  the  hands  of  the 
minister  of  God,  not  only  in  that  he  is  to  teach  and  to  instruct 
the  people,  who  for  the  most  part  are  rather  led  away  by  the 
ill  example,  than  directed  aright  by  the  wholesome  instruction 
of  them,  whose  life  swerveth  from  the  rule  of  their  own 
doctrine;  but  also  much  more  in  regard  of  this  other  part  of 
his  function;  whether  we  respect  the  weakness  of  the  people, 
apt  to  loathe  and  abhor  the  sanctuary  when  they  which 
perform  the  service  thereof  are  such  as  the  sons  of  Eli  were ; 
or  else  consider  the  inclination  of  Ood  himself,  who  requireth 
the  lifting  up  of  pure  hands  in  prayer  f,  and  hath  g^ven  the 
world  plainly  to  understand  that  the  wicked  although  they 
cry  shall  not  be  heard  %»  They  are  no  fit  supplicants  to  seek 
his  mercy  in  behalf  of  others,  whose  own  unrepented  sins 
provoke  his  just  indignation.  Let  thy  Priests  therefore,  O 
liord,  be  evermore  clothed  with  righteousness,  that  thy  saints 
may  thereby  with  more  devotion  rejoice  and  sing  §• 

[4.]  But  of  all  helps  for  due  performance  of  this  service 
the  greatest  is  that  very  set  and  standing  order  itself,  which 
framed  with  common  advice,  hath  both  for  matter  and  form 
prescribed  whatsoever  is  herein  publicly  done.  No  doubt 
from  Ood  it  hath  proceeded,  and  by  us  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged a  work  of  his  singular  care  and  providence,  that  the 

*  [^co^tXccrrcirovf.  Justin.]  Cod.  (John    ix.    31;     Jer.  zi.  ii| 

lib.  i.  tit.  3.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  43  et  Ezech.  viii.  18. 

44,  Bsepe.  §  Psal.  czjudi.  9. 
I  lun.  u.  8. 
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516      PrecedenU  in  Scripture  for  a  wt  Form  of  Prayer. 
BOOKT.  Church  hath  erennore  held  a  prescript  form  of  oonuDon 

Cli«  XXV.  <•  •  , 

sxVt.  i/s.'  prayer^  although  not  in  all  things  every  where  the  saine^  vet 
'  for  the  most  part  retaining  stiU  the  same  analogy.     So  that 

if  the  liturgies  of  all  ancient  churdies  throughout  the  vrorid 
he  compared  amongst  themselves^  it  may  he  easOy  perceived 
they  had  all  one  original  mouldy  and  that  the  public  prayers 
of  the  people  of  God  in  churches  thoroughly  settled  did  never 
use  to  he  voluntary  dictates  proceeding  firom  any  man's  ex« 
temporal  wit*. 

[5.]  To  him  which  considereth  the  grievous  and  scaadaloiis 
inoonveni^ioes  whereunto  they  make  themselves  daily  sub- 
ject, with  whom  any  blind  and  secret  comer  is  judged  a  fit 
house  of  common  prayer;  the  manifold  confusions  which  they 
fiJl  into  where  every  man's  private  spirit  and  g^  (as  they 
term  it)  is  the  only  Bishop  that  ordaineth  him  to  this  ministry ; 
the  irksome  deformities  whereby  through  endless  and  sense* 
ksB  efiusions  of  indigested  prayers  they  oftentimes  disgrace 
in  most  unsufferable  manner  the  worthiest  part  of  Christian 
duty  towards  God,  who  herein  are  subject  to  no  certain  order, 
but  pray  both  what  and  how  they  list :  to  him  I  say  which 
weigheth  duly  all  these  things  the  reasons  cannot  be  obscure, 
why  God  doth  in  public  prayer  so  much  respect  the  solemnity 
of  places  where  f,  the  authority  and  calling  of  persons  by 
whom  Xf  and  the  precise  appointment  even  with  what  words 
or  sentences  his  name  should  be  called  on  amongst  his 
people  §. 
Of  them         XXYI.  No  man  hath  hitherto  been  so  impious  as  plainly 
not  to  have  ^^^  directly  to  condemn  prayer.     The  best  stratagem  thivb 
any  set       Satan  hath,  who  knoweth  his  kingdom  to  be  no  one  way  more 
Common     shaken  than  by  the  public  devout  prayers  of  God^s  Church,  is 
Prayer.      ^y  traducing  the  form  and  manner  of  them  to  bring  them 
into  contempt,  and  so  to  shake  the  force  of  all  men^s  devo* 
tion  towards  them.     From  this  and  from  no  other  forge  hath 
proceeded  a  strange  conceit,  that  to  serve  God  with  any  set 
form  of  common  prayer  is  superstitious. 

[i(.]  As  though  God  himself  did  not  frame  to  his  Prieste 
the  very  speech  wherewith  they  were  charged  to  bless  the 

•  [See  P*lmer'«  Orig.  Lit.]  J  Joel  ii.  17. 

t  2  ChroD.  vi.  ao.  \  2  Chron.  zxix.  jo. 
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people''^;  or  as  if  our  Lord^  even  of  purpose  to  prevent  this  book  v. 

iknej  of  extemporal  and  voluntary  prayers^  had  not  left  us  — 

of  his  own  framing  one^  which  might  both  remain  as  a  part 
of  the  church  liturgy,  and  serve  as  a  pattern  whereby  to 
frame  all  other  prayers  with  efficacy,  yet  without  superfluity 
of  words.  If  prayers  were  no  otherwise  accepted  of  God 
than  being  conceived  always  new>  according  to  the  exigence 
of  present  occasions ;  if  it  be  right  to  judge  him  by  our  own 
bellies,  and  to  imagine  that  he  doth  loathe  to  have  the  self- 
same supplications  often  iterated,  even  as  we  do  to  be  every 
day  fed  without  alteration  or  change  of  diet;  if  prayers  be 
actions  which  ought  to  waste  away  themselves  in  the  Twalnng ; 
if  being  made  to  remain  that  they  may  be  resumed  and  used 
again  as  prayers,  they  be  but  instruments  of  superstition : 
surely  we  cannot  excuse  Moses,  who  gave  such  occasion  of 
scandal  to  the  world,  by  not  being  contented  to  praise  the 
name  of  Almighty  Ood  according  to  the  usual  naked  sim- 
plicity of  Ood^s  Spirit  for  that  admirable  victory  g^ven  them 
against  Pharaoh,  unless  so  dangerous  a  precedent  were  left 
for  the  casting  of  prayers  into  certain  poetical  moulds,  and 
for  the  framing  of  prayers  which  might  be  repeated  often, 
although  they  never  had  again  the  same  occasions  which 
brought  them  forth  at  the  first.  For  that  very  hymn  of 
Moses  grew  afterwards  to  be  a  part  of  the  ordinary  Jewish 
liturgy ;  nor  only  that,  but  sundry  other  sithence  invented. 
Their  books  of  oonmion  prayer  contained  partly  hymns  taken 
out  of  the  holy  Scripture,  partly  benedictions,  thanksgivings, 
supplications,  penned  by  such  as  have  been  from  time  to  time 
the  governors  of  that  synagogue.  These  they  sorted  into 
their  several  times  and  places,  some  to  begin  the  servioe  of 
Ood  with,  and  some  to  end,  some  to  go  before,  and  some  to 
follow,  and  some  to  be  interlaced  between  the  divine  readings 
of  the  Law  and  Prophets.  Unto  their  custom  of  finishing  the 
Passover  with  certain  Psalms,  there  is  not  any  thing  more 
probable,  than  that  the  Holy  Evangelist  doth  evidently  allude 
saying.  That  after  the  cup  delivered  by  our  Saviour  unto  his 
apostles,  "they  sungf/'  and  went  forth  to  the  mount  of 
Olives. 

*  Num.  vi.  93.  usual  at  that  Feast,  those  Phalms 

t  Matt.  xxvi.  30.     'YfivfifravTft    which  the  Jews  call  the  great  Hal- 
having  sung  the  Psalms  whic^  were    lelv^jah,  heginning  at  the  113th  and 
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[3.]  As  the  Jews  had  their  songs  of  Moses  and  DsTid  and 
the  restj  so  the  Church  of  Christ  from  the  vexy  b^fuumig 
hath  both  used  the  same^  and  besides  them  other  of  like 
nature^  the  song  of  the  Virgin  Maiy^  the  song  of  KaohaTT, 
the  song  of  Simeon^  such  hymns  as  the  Apostle  doth  often 
speak  of  sayings  ''  I  will  pray  and  sing  with  the  Spirit* :'' 
again^  ''in  psahns^  hymns,  and  songs,  making  melody  tmto 
''  the  Lordj  and  that  heartily  f/^     Hynms  and  psalms  are 
such  kinds  of  prayer  as  are  not  wont  to  be  conceived  upon  a 
sadden,  bat  are  framed  by  meditation  beforehand^   or  else 
by  prophetical  illumination  are  inspired,  as  at  that  time  it 
appeareth  they  were  when  God  by  extraordinary  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  enabled  men  to  all  parts  of  service  necessary  for  the 
edifying  of  his  Church. 
Of  them         XXYII.   Now  albeit  the  Admonitioners  did  seem  at  the 
t^l^r  first  to  aUow  no  prescript  form  of  prayer  at  aU,  but  thought 
Form  of     {\^  fj^e  bcst  that  their  minister  should  always  be  left  at  liberty 
allow  not    to  pray  as  his  own  discretion  did  serve;   yet  becaase  this 
^""*  opinion  upon  better  advice  they  afterwards  retracted,  their 

defender  and  his  associates  have  sithence  proposed  to  the 
world  a  form  such  as  themselves  like,  and  to  shew  their 
dislike  of  ours,  have  taken  against  it  those  exceptions,  which 
whosoever  doth  measure  by  number,  must  needs  be  greatly 
out  of  love  with  a  thing  that  hath  so  many  faults;  whosoever 
by  weight,  cannot  choose  but  esteem  very  highly  of  that, 
wherein  the  wit  of  so  scrupulous  adversaries  hath  not  hitherto 
observed  any  defect  which  themselves  can  seriously  think  to 
be  of  moment.  ''  Oross  errors  and  manifest  impiety^'  they 
grant  we  have  ''  taken  away  %/*  Yet  many  things  in  it  they 
say  are  amiss;  many  §  instances  they  give  of  things  in  our 
conmion  prayer  not  agreeable  as  they  pretend  with  the  word 
of  Qod.    It  hath  in  their  eye  too  great  affinity  with  the  form 


continmng  to  the  end  of  the  11 8th. 
See  Paul  Barrens,  in  Psal.  cxii. 
fHeb.  1 13.1  addit.  i.  and  Scaliger  de 
Emendat.  Tempor.  536,  537*] 

♦  I  Cor.  xiv.  15, 

t  Ephes.  y.  19. 

X  rr.  C.  i.  loa.  al.  131.] 

5  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  135.  [106.] 
**  Whereas  Mr.  Doctor  affirmetb, 
**  that  there  can  be  nothing  shewed 
"  in  the  whole  book,  which  is  not 
*'  agreeable  unto  the  word  of  God ; 


<« 


I  am  very  loth/' &c.  "Notwith- 
*'  standing,  my  duty  of  defending 
"  the  truth,  and  love  which  I  have 
"  first  towards  God,  and  then  to- 
''wards  my  countiy,  oonstraineth 
*'  me  being  thus  provoked  to  speak 
"  a  few  words  more  particularly  of 
"  the  form  of  prayer,  that  when  the 
»  blemishes  thereof  do  appear,  it 
"  mav  please  the  Queen's  Migesty, 
"  and  her  honourable  council,  with 

those  of  the  parliament,"  &c. 


« 
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qf  the  Church  of  Borne ;  it  differeth  too  much  from  that  book  y. 
which  churches  elsewhere  reformed  allow  and  observe;  our  °^'* 
attire  disgraceth  it;  it  is  not  orderly  read  nor  gestured  as 
beseemeth:  it  requireth  nothing  to  be  done  which  a  child 
may  not  lawfully  do;  it  hath  a  number  of  short  cuts  or 
shreddings  which  may  be  better  called  wishes  than  prayers ; 
it  intermingleth  prayings  and  readings^  in  such  manner  as  if 
supplicants  should  use  in  proposing  their  suits  unto  mortal 
princes^  all  the  world  would  judge  them  mad;  it  is  too  long 
and  by  that  mean  abridgeth  preaching;  it  appointeth  the 
people  to  say  after  the  minister ;  it  spendeth  time  in  singing 
and  in  reading  the  Psalms  by  course  from  side  to  side;  it 
useth  the  Lord's  Prayer  too  oft;  the  songs  of  Magnificat , 
JSenedictus,  and  Nunc  Dimittie,  it  might  very  well  spare; 
it  hath  the  Litany^  the  Creed  of  Athanasins^  and  Gloria 
Pairif  which  are  superfluous;  it  craveth  earthly  things  too 
much;  for  deliverance  from  those  evils  against  which  we 
pray  it  g^veth  no  thanks ;  some  things  it  asketh  unseasonably 
when  they  need  not  to  be  prayed  for^  as  deliverance  from 
thunder  and  tempest  when  no  danger  is  nigh;  some  in  too 
abject  and  diffident  manner^  as  that  God  would  give  us  that 
which  we  for  our  unworthiness  dare  not  ask;  some  which 
ought  not  to  be  desired^  as  the  deliverance  from  sudden 
deaths  riddance  from  all  adversity^  and  the  extent  of  saving 
mercy  towards  aU  men.  These  and  such  like  are  the  imper-> 
fections,  whereby  our  form  of  conmion  prayer  is  thought  to 
swerve  from  the  word  of  Grod. 

A  great  favourer  of  that  part^  but  yet  (his  error  that  way 
excepted)  a  learned^  a  painful^  a  right  virtuous  and  a  good 
man  did  not  fear  sometime  to  undertake^  against  popish 
detractors^  the  general  maintenance  and  defence  of  our  whole 
church  service,  as  having  in  it  nothing  repugnant  to  the  word 
of  Ood.  And  even  they  which  would  file  away  most  from 
the  largeness  of  that  offer,  do  notwithstanding  in  more  sparing 
terms  acknowledge  little  less.  For  when  those  opposite 
judgments  which  never  are  wont  to  construe  things  doubtful 
to  the  better,  those  very  tongues  which  are  always  prone  to 
aggravate  whatsoever  hath  but  the  least  show  whereby  it  may 
be  suspected  to  savour  of  or  to  sound  towards  any  evil,  do  by 
their  own  voluntary  sentence  clearly  free  us  from  ''gross 
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"  errors/*  and  from  "  manifest  impiety"  herein ;  who  would 
not  judge  us  to  be  discharged  of  all  blame,  which  are  com- 
fessed  to  hare  no  great  fault  even  by  their  very  word  and 
testimony,  in  whose  eyes  no  fSeiult  of  ours  hath  ever  idtheito 
been  accustomed  to  seem  small  ? 

[a.]  Nevertheless  what  they  seem  to  offer  us  with  the  one 
hand,  the  same  with  the  other  they  pull  back  again*  They 
grant  we  err  not  in  palpable  manner,  we  are  not  openly  and 
notoriously  impious;  yet  errors  we  have  which  the  sharp 
insight  of  their  wisest  men  doth  espy,  there  is  hidden  impiety 
which  the  profounder  sort  are  able  enough  to  disclose.  Their 
skilful  ears  perceive  certain  harsh  and  unpleasant  discords  in 
the  soimd  of  our  common  prayer,  such  as  the  rules  of  divine 
harmony,  such  as  the  laws  of  Qod  cannot  bear. 

XXYIII.  Touching  our  conformity  with  the  church  of 
Borne,  as  also  of  the  difference  between  some  reformed 
churches  and  ours,  that  which  generally  hath  been  already 
answered  may  serve  for  answer  to  that  exception  which  in 
these  two  respects  they  take  particularly  against  the  form 
of  our  common  prayer.  To  say  that  in  nothing  they  may  be 
followed  which  are  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  violent  and 
extreme.  Some  things  they  do  in  that  they  are  m^i,  in  that 
they  are  wise  men  and  Christian  men  some  things,  some 
things  in  that  they  are  men  misled  and  blinded  with  error. 
As  far  as  they  follow  reason  and  truth,  we  fear  not  to  tread 
the  selfsame  steps  wherein  they  have  gone,  and  to  be  their 
ollowers.  Where  Rome  keepeth  that  which  is  ancienter  and 
better,  others  whom  we  much  more  affect  leaving  it  for  newer 
and  changing  it  for  worse;  we  had  rather  follow  the  perfee- 
tions  of  them  whom  we  like  not,  than  in  defects  resemUe 
them  whom  we  love, 

[2.]  For  although  they  profess  they  agree  with  us  touching 
"  a  prescript  form  of  prayer  to  be  used  in  the  church  *,'^  yet 
in  that  very  form  which  they  say  is  "  agreeable  to  Grod's  word 
''  and  the  use  of  reformed  churches  t/'  they  have  by  special 
protestation  declared,  that  their  meaning  is  not  it  shall  be 
prescribed  as  a  thing  whereunto  they  will  tie  their  minister. 
''  It  shall  nof  (they  say)  '^  be  necessary  for  the  minister 

*  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  135.  [106.]  mon  Prayer  tendered  to  the  Farfia* 

t  A  Book  of  the  Form  of  Com-    ment,  p.  46. 
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''  daily  to  repeat  all  these  things  before-mentioned^  but  begin-  booky. 
'^  ning  with  some  like  confession  to  proceed  to  the  sermon^  xxiz.i.'^' 
"  which  ended^  he  either  useth  the  prayer  for  all  states  before^ 
'^  mentioned^  or  else  prayeth  as  the  Spirit  of  Ood  shall  move 
*'  his  heart"  Herein  therefore  we  hold  it  mach  better  with 
the  churdi  of  Borne  to  appoint  a  prescript  form  which  every 
man  shall  be  bound  to  observe,  than  with  them  to  set  down 
a  kind  of  direction,  a  form  for  men  to  use  if  they  Ust,  or 
otherwise  to  change  as  pleaseth  themselves. 

[3.]  Furthermore,  the  church  of  Bome  hath  rightly  also 
considered,  that  public  prayer  is  a  duty  entire  in  itself,  a  duty 
requisite  to  be  performed  much  oftener  than  sermons  can 
possibly  be  made.  For  which  cause,  as  they,  so  we  have  like- 
wise a  public  form  how  to  serve  God  both  morning  and 
evening,  whether  sermons  may  be  had  or  no.  On  the  contrary 
side,  their  form  of  reformed  prayer  sheweth  only  what  shall 
be  done  ''upon  the  days  appointed  for  the  preaching  of 
''the  word^;^'  with  what  words  the  minister  shall  begin, 
"  when  the  hour  appoints  for  the  sermon  is  come  t  '/*  what 
shall  be  said  or  sung  before  sermon^y  and  what  after.  So  that, 
according  to  this  form  of  theirs,  it  must  stand  for  a  rule,  "  No 
"  sermon,  no  service.'^  Which  oversight  occasioned  the 
French  spiteAilly  to  term  religion  in  that  sort  exercised  a  mere 
"  preach."  Sundry  other  more  particular  defects  there  are, 
which  I  willingly  forbear  to  rehearse,  in  consideration  whereof 
we  cannot  be  induced  to  prefer  their  reformed  form  of  prayer 
before  our  own,  what  church  soever  we  resemble  therein. 

XXIX.   The  attire  X  which  the  minister  of  Ood  is  by  order  AUire  be- 
to  use  at  times  of  divine  service  beinff  but  a  matter  of  mere  i?^fif*°fif  .*** 
formality,  yet  such  as  for  comeliness-sake  hath  hitherto  been  of  God. 
judged  by  the  wiser  sort  of  men  not  unnecessary  to  concur 
with  other  sensible  notes  betokening  the  different  kind  or  quality 
of  persons  and  actions  whereto  it  is  tied :  as  we  think  not 


*  Page  23. 
t  Page  24. 

iT.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  71.  [51.3  "We 
ink  the  surplice  especially  un- 
meet for  a  minister  of  the  Uospel 
'•  to  wear."jp.  75.  [55.]  **  It  is  ea*ihr 
"  seen  by  Solomon,  Eccles.  ix.  8, 
"  that  to  wear  a  white  garment  was 
"  greatly  esteemed  in  the  east  parts. 


« 


**  and  was  ordinary  to  those  that 
'*  were  in  any  estimation,  as  black 
**  with  us :  and  therefore  was  no 
several  apparel  for  the  ministers  to 
execute  their  ministry  in."  [See 
Adm.  ap.  Whitg.  381  ...  3,  386, 
393, 3,  5.  Answ.  149, 300,  &c.  T.  C. 
i.  53,  &c.  Def.  356,  &c.  T.  C.  ii. 
403  . . .  464.  iii.  343.] 
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BOOK  ▼.  ourselyes  the  holier  because  we  use  it.  so  neither  shotild  tlier 

with  whom  no  such  thing  is  in  use  think  us  therefore  nnliidj, 

because  we  submit  ourselves  unto  that^  which  in  a  matter  so 
indifferent  the  wisdom  of  authority  and  law  hath  thought 
eomelj.  To  solemn  actions  of  royalty  and  justice  their  suitable 
ornaments  are  a  beauty.     Are  they  only  in  religion  a  stain  ? 

[2.]  '^  Divine  religion/'  saith  St.  Jerome,  (he  speaketh  of 
the  priestly  attire  of  the  Law,)  ''hath  one  kind  of  habit 
''  wherein  to  minister  before  the  Lord,  another  for  ordinazy 
''uses  belonging  unto  common  life'^.'^      Pelagius   having 
carped  at  the  curious  neatness  of  men's  apparel  in  those  days, 
and  through  the  sourness  of  his  disposition  spoken  somewhat 
too  hardly  thereof,  affirming  that  "  the  glory  of  clothes  and 
"  ornaments  was  a  thing  contrary  to  GK)d  and  godliness  f ;'' 
St.  Jerome,  whose  custom  is  not  to  pardon  over  easily  his 
adversaries  if  any  where  they  ehanoe  to  trip,  prooscth  him  as 
thereby  making  all  sorts  of  men  in  the  world  GocPs  enemies. 
"  Is  it  enmity  with  Qod**  (saith  he)  "if  I  wear  my  coat  some- 
"  what  handsome  ?  If  a  £isAop,  a  Priest,  a  Deacon,  and  iAe 
"  rest  of  the  eeclesiastieal  order  come  to  administer  the  usual 
"  sacrifice  in  a  white  garment  {,  are  they  hereby  God^s  adcer* 
"  saries  ?  Clerks,  Monks,  Widows,  Virgins,  take  heed,  it  is 
''  dangerous  for  you  to  be  otherwise  seen  than  in  foul  and 
"  ragged  clothes.    Not  to  speak  any  thing  of  secular  men, 
"  which  are  proclaimed  to  have  war  with  Grod,  as  oft  as  ever 
"  they  put  on  precious  and  shining  clothes.''    By  which 
words  of  Jerome  we  may  take  it  at  the  least  for  a  prohable 
collection  that  his  meaning  was  to  draw  Pelagius  into  hatred, 
as  condemning  by  so  general  a  speech  even  the  neatness  of 
that  very  garment  itself,  wherein  the  clergy  did  then  use 
to  administer  publicly  the  holy  Sacrament  of  Christ's  most 
blessed  Body  and  Blood.      For   that  they   did  then   use 
some  such  ornament,  the  words  of  Chiysostom  §  give  plain 
testimony,  who  speaking  to  the  clergy  of  Antioch,  telleth  them 
that  if  they  did  suffer  notorious  malefactors  to  come  to  the 
Table  of  our  Lord  and  not  put  them  by,  it  would  be  as  heavily 

*  Uieron.  in  zliy.  Ezech.  [t.y.  "  a  white  garment  is  meant  t  comely 

668.]  "  apparel,  and  not  slovenly .'' 

t  Hieron.  adver.  Pelag.  lib.  i.  c.  §  Chrysost.  ad  Popul.  Antioch. 

9.  [t.  ii.  974.]  torn.  y.  serm.  60.  [in  S.  Mat.  Horn. 

J  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  77.  [57.]    "  By  82.  t,  ii.  515.] 
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revenged  upon  them^  as  if  themselves  had  shed  his  blood ;  book  v. 
that  fop  this  purpose  Gh)d  hath  called  them  to  the  rooms  which  — '■ — ~ 
they  held  in  the  chnrch  of  Christ ;  that  this  they  should  reckon 
was  tieir  dignity ,  this  their  eeifety,  this  their  whole  crown  and 
glory;  and  therefore  this  they  should  carefully  intend^  and  not 
when  the  Sacrament  is  administered  imagine  themselves  called 
only  to  walk  vp  and  down  in  a  white  and  shining  garment. 

[3.]  Now  whereas  these  speeches  of  Jerome  and  Chiyso- 
stom  do  seem  plainly  to  allude  unto  such  ministerial  garments 
as  were  then  in  use^  to  this  they  answer^  that  by  Jerome 
nothing  can  be  gathered  but  only  that  the  ministers  came 
to  church  in  handsome  holyday  apparel^  and  that  himself 
did  not  think  them  bound  by  the  law  of  God  to  go  like 
slovens^  but  the  weed  which  we  mean  he  defendeth  not;  that 
Chiysostom  meaneth  indeed  the  same  which  we  defend  *,  but 
seemeth  rather  to  reprehend  than  to  allow  it  as  we  do.  Which 
answer  wringeth  out  of  Jerome  and  Chrysostom  that  which 
their  words  will  not  gladly  yield.  They  both  speak  of  the 
same  persons^  namely  the  Clergy;  and  of  their  weed  at  the 
same  time^  when  they  administer  the  blessed  Sacrament;  and 
of  the  selfsame  kind  of  weedj  a  white  garment^  so  far  as  we 
have  wit  to  conceive;  and  for  any  thing  we  are  able  to  see^ 
their  manner  of  speech  is  not  such  as  doth  argue  either  the 
thing  itself  to  be  different  whereof  they  speak^  or  their  judg- 
ments concerning  it  different ;  although  the  one  do  only  main- 
tain it  against  Pelagius^  as  a  thing  not  therefore  tmlawAil^ 
because  it  was  fair  or  handsome^  and  the  other  make  it  a 
matter  of  small  commendation  in  itself,  if  they  which  wear 
it  do  nothing  else  but  air  the  robes  which  their  place  requireth. 
The  honesty,  dignity,  and  estimation  of  white  apparel  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  world,  is  a  token  of  greater  fitness  for  this 
sacred  use,  wherein  it  were  not  convenient  that  any  thing 
basely  thought  of  should  be  suffered.  Notwithstanding  I  am 
not  bent  to  stand  stiffly  upon  these  probabilities,  that  in 
Jerome's  and  Chrysostom's  time  any  such,  attire  was  made 
several  to  this  purpose.    Yet  surely  the  words  of  Solomon  are 


*  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  75.  [55.]    *'  It  is  "  the  dignity  of  their  ministry  was  in 

true,  Chrysostom  maketb  mention  "  taking  heed  that  none  unmeet 

of  a  white  garment,  but  not  in  **  were    admitted    to    the    Lord's 

commendation  of  it,  but  rather  to  '*  Supper,  not  in  going  about  the 

the  contrary,  for  he  sheweth  that  "  church  with  a  wmte  garment." 


624         Clumffe  of  Tone  in  the  Puritans  on  the  Attire : 

BOOK  T«  veij  impertinent  to  prove  it  an  ornament  therefore  not  several 
~ — —  for  the  mimsters  to  execate  their  ministry  in^  because  men  of 
credit  and  estimation  wore  their  ordinary  apparel  white.  For 
we  know  that  when  Solomon  wrote  those  words,  the  sevoal 
apparel  for  the  ministers  of  the  Law  to  execate  their  ministry 
in  was  snch. 

[4.]  The  wise  man,  which  feared  Ood  firom  his  heart,  and 
hononred  the  service  that  was  done  unto  him,  could  not 
mention  so  much  as  the  garments  of  holiness  bnt  with  effectual 
signification  of  most  singular  reverence  and  love^.  Were  it 
not  better  that  the  love  which  men  bear  to  Gk>d  shonld  make 
the  least  things  that  are  employed  in  his  service  amiable,  than 
that  their  overscrapnlons  dislike  of  so  mean  a  thing  as  a 
vestment  shonld  firom  the  very  service  of  God  withdraw  their 
hearts  and  affections  ?  I  term  it  the  rather  a  mean  thing,  a 
thing  not  much  to  be  respected,  becanse  even  they  so  acooont 
now  of  it,  whose  first  disputations  against  it  were  such  as 
if  religion  had  scarcely  any  thing  of  greater  wdghi. 

[5.]  Their  aUegations  were  then,  '^  That  if  a  man  were 
'^  assured  to  gain  a  thousand  by  doing  that  which  may  offend 
any  one  brother,  or  be  unto  him  a  cause  of  falling,  he  ought 
not  to  do  itf;  that  this  popish  apparel,  the  surplice 
especially,  hath  been  by  papists  abominably  abused  %  ;  that 
'^  it  hath  been  a  mark  and  a  very  sacrament  of  abomination  §  ; 
''  that  remaining,  it  serveth  as  a  monument  of  idolatry,  and 
'^  not  only  edifieth  not,  but  as  a  dangerous  and  scandalous 
''  ceremony  doth  exceeding  much  harm  to  them  of  whose 
"  good  we  are  commanded  to  have  regard  || ;  that  it  canseth 
*'  men  to  perish  and  make  shipwreck  of  conscience;''  for  so 
themselves  profess  they  mean,  when  they  say  the  weak  are 
offended  herewith^;  ''that  it  hardeneth  Papists,  hindereth 
''  the  weak  fi^m  profiting  in  the  knowledge  of  the  GJospel, 
''  grieveth  godly  minds,  and  giveth  them  occasion  to  think 
*^  hardly  of  their  ministers^^ ;  that  if  the  magistrate  may 
'^  command,  or  the  Church  appoint  rites  and  c^emonies,  yet 
'^  seeing  our  abstinence  fi^m  things  in  their  own  nature 
''  indifferent  if  the  weak  brother  should  be  offended  is  a  flat 

•  Eccles.  xlv.  7.  n  Page  7a.  [52.] 

t  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  79.  [58.]  IT  T.  C.  n.  403. 
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Violence  of  the  Jkst  Jiktcks  upon  tf,*  ^^  ^^^     . 

oonunandment  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  whicfi  no^thoni^^^I^r   book-v^^    \ 


^'  neither  may  the  one  nor  the  other  lawftiHy  ordaui/Jihi|i  (}  r 

^^  ceremony,  which  hath  great  incommodity  and  no  pron^^\  y 
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of    church  or  commonwealth   can    ma^e^io|(^  therefore -/i^^ ^. 

If 

^'  great  offence  and  no  edifying  ^ ;  that  by  the  Law  it  should  ^  ^  ^ 
'^  have  been  burnt  and  consumed  with  fire  as  a  thing  infected 
'^  with  leprosy  f ;  that  the  example  of  Ezekias  beating  to 
*'  powder  the  brazen  serpent,  and  of  Paul  abrogating  those 
*^  abused  feasts  of  charity,  enforceth  upon  us  the  duty  of 
^'  abolishing  altogether  a  thing  which  hath  been  and  is  so 
''  offensiye  %  ;  finally,  that  God  by  his  Prophet  hath  given  an 
express  commandment,  which  in  this  case  toucheth  us  no 
less  than  of  old  it  did  the  Jews  §•  Ye  shall  pollute  the 
covering  of  the  images  of  silver,  and  the  rich  ornament 
of  your  images  of  gold,  and  cast  them  away  as  a  stained  rag ; 
'*  thou  shalt  say  unto  it.  Get  thee  hence  ||/' 

These  and  such  like  were  their  first  discourses  touching 
thai  (^urch  attire  which  with  us  for  the  most  part  is  usual  in 
public  prayer;  our  ecclesiastical  laws  so  appointing,  as  well 
because  it  hath  been  of  reasonable  continuance,  and  by  special 
choice  was  taken  out  of  the  number  of  those  holy  garments 
which  (over  and  besides  their  mystical  reference)  served  for 
''  comeliness^'  under  the  Law%  and  is  in  the  number  of 
those  ceremonies  which  may  with  choice  and  discretion  be 
used  to  that  purpose  in  the  Church  of  Christ;  as  also  for  that 
it  suiteth  so  fitly  with  that  lightsome  afiection  of  joy,  wherein 
God  delighteth  when  his  saints  praise  him''^;  and  so  lively 
resembleth  the  glory  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  together  with  the 
beauty  wherein  Angels  have  appeared  unto  mentt>  that  they 
which  are  to  appear  for  men  in  the  presence  of  God  as  Angels, 
if  they  were  left  to  their  own  choice  and  would  choose  any, 
could  not  easily  devise  a  garment  of  more  decency  for  such 
a  service. 

[6.]  As  for  those  fore-rehearsed  vehement  allegations  against 
it,  shall  we  give  them  credit  when  the  very  authors  from 

*  Lib.  i.  76.  [56.]  ii.  403.  ||  [Adm.  p.  31.  al.  17.  T.C.  iii. 

t  [DccL  of  Disc,  tranel.  by  T.  C.  aST-J 

109,  and  135.    Also  T.  C.  i.  57 ;  iii.  %  Exod.  xzviiL  2 ;  xxxiz.  37. 

359.]  ♦*  Psal.  cxlix.  2. 

I  Page  78.  [60.]  tt  Apoc.  xv.  6 ;  Mark  xvi.  5. 
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526         Change  of  Tone  in  the  FMrUans  on  the  AUire: 

BOOK  T.    whom  they  come  confess  they  beUeve  not  their  own  sayings  ? 

— '. — '~  For  when  once  they  beg^  to  perceive  how  many  both  of  them 
in  the  two  universities^  and  of  others  who  abroad  having 
ecclesiastical  charge  do  favour  mightily  their  cause  and  by  all 
means  set  it  forward^  might  by  persisting  in  the  extremity  of 
that  opinion  hazard  greatly  their  own  estates^  and  so  weaken 
that  part  which  their  places  do  now  g^ve  them  much  oppor- 
tunity to  strengthen ;  they  asked  counsel  as  it  seemeth  from 
some  abroad^  who  wisely  considered  that  the  body  is  of  &r 
more  worth  than  the  raiment.  Whereupon  for  fear  of  dan- 
gerous inconveniences^  it  hath  been  thought  good  to  add^  that 
sometimes  authority  ''  must  and  may  with  good  conscience  be 
*'  obeyed,  even  where  commandment  is  not  given  upon  good 
''  ground  * ;''  that  "  the  duty  of  preaching  is  one  of  the 
'^  absolute  conmiandments  of  Gt>d,  and  therefore  ought  not 
'^  to  be  forsaken  for  the  bare  inconvenience  of  a  thing  which 
^'  in  its  own  nature  is  indifferent  f^  that  f  ''  one  of  the  fordest 
spots  in  the  surplice  is  the  offence  which  it  giveth  in  occa- 
sioning the  weak  to  fall  and  the  wicked  to  be  confirmed 
''  in  their  wickedness/'  yet  hereby  there  is  no  unlawfulness 
proved,  but  ^'  only  an  inconveniency^'  that  such  things  should 
be  established,  howbeit  no  such  inconveniency  neither  ''as 
''  may  not  be  borne  with  %  f^  that  when  Gk)d  doth  flatly  com- 
mand us  to  abstain  firom  things  in  their  own  nature  indifferent 
if  they  offend  our  weak  brethren,  his  meaning  is  not  we 
should  obey  his  commandment  herein,  unless  we  may  do  it 
''  and  not  leave  undone  that  which  the  Lord  hath  absolutely 
''  commanded  §/^  Always  provided  that  whosoever  will  enjoj 
the  benefit  of  this  dispensation  to  wear  a  scandalous  badge  of 
idolatry,  rather  than  forsake  his  pastoral  charge,  do  ''as  ooca- 
"  sion  serveth  teach''  nevertheless  still  "  the  incommodity  of 
"  the  thing  itself,  admonish  the  weak  brethren  that  they  be 
"  not,  and  pray  unto  God  so  to  strengthen  them  that  they 
"  may  not  be  offended  thereat  ||."  So  that  whereas  before 
they  which  had  authority  to  institute  rites  and  ceremonies 
were  denied  to  have  power  to  institute  this,  it  is  now  confessed 
that  this  they  may  also  "  lawftdly "  but  not  so  "  conveniently'' 

*  T.  C.  Ub.  i.  p.  74.  [54.]  et  Ub.         J  T.  C.  iii.  262,  363. 
iii.  p.  250;  Index,  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  §  Lib.  iii.  p.  263. 

t  T.  C.  iii.  262.  jj  Page  263. 
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appoint;  they  did  well  before  and  as  they  onght^  who  had  it  book  y. 

in  utter  detestation  and  hatred^  as  a  thing  abominable^  they      -* 

now  do  well  which  think  it  may  be  both  borne  and  nsed  with 
a  very  good  conscience;  before^  he  which  by  wearing  it  were 
Bare  to  win  thousands  unto  Christ  ought  not  to  do  it  if  there 
"were  but  one  which  might  be  offended^  now  though  it  be  with 
the  offence  of  thousands^  yet  it  may  be  done  rather  than  that 
should  be  given  over  whereby  notwithstanding  we  are  not 
certain  we  shall  gain  one :  the  examples  of  Ezekias  and  of 
Paul,  the  charge  which  was  g^ven  to  the  Jews  by  Esay,  the 
strict  apostolical  prohibition  of  things  indifferent  whensoever 
they  may  be  scandalous,  were  before  so  forcible  laws  against 
our  ecclesiastical  attire,  as  neither  church  nor  commonwealth 
could  possibly  make  void ;  which  now  one  of  &r  less  authority 
than  either  hath  found  how  to  frustrate,  by  dispensing  with 
the  breach  of  inferior  commandments,  to  the  end  that  the 
greater  may  be  kept. 

[7.]  But  it  booteth  them  not  thus  to  soder  up  a  broken 
cause,  whereof  their  first  and  last  discourses  will  fall  asunder 
do  what  they  can.  Let  them  ingenu6usly  confess  that  their 
invectives  were  too  bitter,  their  arguments  too  weak,  thd 
matter  not  so  dangerous  as  they  did  imagine.  If  those  alleged 
testimonies  of  Scripture  did  indeed  concern  the  matter  to  such 
effect  as  was  pretended,  that  which  they  should  infer  were 
unlawfolness,  because  they  were  cited  as  prohibitions  of  that 
thing  which  indeed  they  concern.  If  they  prove  not  our  attire 
unlawAil  because  in  truth  they  concern  it  not,  it  followeth 
that  they  prove  not  any  thing  against  it,  and  consequently  not 
so  much  as  uncomeliness  or  inconveniency.  Unless  therefore 
they  be  able  thoroughly  to  resolve  themselves  that  there  is  no 
one  sentence  in  all  the  Scriptures  of  God  which  doth  control 
the  wearing  of  it  in  such  manner  and  to  such  purpose  as  the 
church  of  England  alloweth ;  unless  they  can  fully  rest  and 
settle  their  minds  in  this  most  sound  persuasion,  that  they  are 
not  to  make  themselves  the  only  competent  judges  of  decency 
in  these  cases,  and  to  despise  the  solemn  judgment  of  the 
whole  Church,  preferring  before  it  their  own  conceit,  grounded 
only  upon  uncertain  suspicions  and  fears,  whereof  if  there 
were  at  the  first  some  probable  cause  when  things  were  but 
raw  and  tender,  yet  now  very  tract  of  time  hath  itself  worn 


it 


528        Absurdity  oficearing  the  Mtire  wUk  a  Pratui : 

BOOK  T.   that  out  also ;   unless  I  say  thus  lesolved  in  mind  they  hold 

—  their  pastoral  chaige  with  the  comfort  of  a  good  oonscianoe, 

no  way  grudging  at  that  which  they  do^  or  doing  that  which 
they  think  themselves  bound  of  duty  to  reprove^  how  ahould 
it  possibly  help  or  further  them  in  their  couiae  to  take  radi 
occasions  as  they  say  are  requisite  to  be  taken^  and  in  pensive 
manner  to  tell  their  audience^  "  Brethren^  our  hearts'  desire 
''  is  that  we  might  enjoy  the  full  liberty  of  the  Goepel  as  in 
other  reformed  churches  they  do  elsewhere^  upon  whom  the 
heavy  hand  of  authority  hath  imposed  no  grievous  burden. 
''  But  such  is  the  misery  of  these  our  days^  that  so  great 
''  happiness  we  cannot  look  to  attain  unto.     Were  it  so^  that 
''  the  equity  of  the  Law  of  Moses  could  prevail^  or  the  zeal  of 
''  Ezekias  be  found  in  the  hearts  of  those  gfuides  and  governors 
^^  under  whom  we  live ;  or  the  voice  of  GK)d's  own  prophets 
''  be  duly  heard;  or  the  example  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ  be 
'^  followed^  yea  or  their  precepts  be  answered  with  full  and 
''  perfect  obedience  :    these  abominable  rags^  polluted  gar- 
''  ments^  marks  and  sacraments  of  idolatiy^  which  power  as 
you  see  constraineth  us  to  wear  and  conscience  to  abhor, 
had  long  ere  this  day  been  removed  both  out  of  sight  and  out 
of  memoiy .  But  as  now  things  standi  behold  to  what  nanow 
'^  straits  we  are  driven.     On  the  one  side  we  fear  the  words 
''  of  our  Saviour  Christy  'Wo  be  to  them  by  whom  scandal 
''  and  offence  cometh  /  on  the  other  side  at  the  Apostle's 
speech  we  cannot  but  quake  and  tremble^ '  If  I  preach  not 
the  Gospel  wo  be  unto  me.'    Being  thus  hardly  beset,  we 
see  not  any  other  remedy  but  to  hazard  your  souls  the 
**  one  way^  that  we  may  the  other  way  endeavour  to  save 
'^  them.    Touching  the  offence  of  the  weak  therefore,  we  must 
"  adventure  it.     K  they  perish,  they  perish.     Our  pastoral 
**  charge  is  Ood's  absolute  conmiandment.    Bather  than  that 
''  shall  be  taken  from  us,  we  are  resolved  to  take  this  filth 
''  and  to  put  it  on,  although  we  judge  it  to  be  so  unfit  and 
''  inconvenient,  that  as  ofl  as  ever  we  pray  or  preach  so  arrayed 
''  before  you,  we  do  as  much  as  in  us  lieth  to  cast  away  your 
''  souls  that  are  weak-minded,  and  to  bring  you  unto  aidless 
**  perdition.     But  we  beseech  you  brethren  have  care  of  your 
''  own  safety,  take  heed  to  your  steps  that  ye  be  not  taken  in 
''  those  snares  which  we  lay  before  you«     And  our  i»ayer 
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Si.  Basil  a  hetter  Adviser  than  Beza.  529 
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in  your  behalf  to  Almighty  God  is^  that  the  poison  which   book  y. 
'^  we  offer  you  may  never  have  the  power  to  do  you  harm/^     

[8.]  Advice  and  counsel  is  best  sought  for  at  their  hands 
which  either  have  no  part  at  all  in  the  cause  whereof  th^ 
instruotj  or  else  are  so  far  engaged  that  themselves  are  to  bear 
the  greatest  adventure  in  the  success  of  their  own  counsels. 
The  one  of  which  two  considerations  maketh  men  the  less 
respective^  and  the  other  the  more  circumspect.  Those  good 
and  learned  men  which  gave  the  first  direction  to  this  course 
had  reason  to  wish  that  their  own  proceedings  at  home  might 
be  &voured  abroad  also^  and  that  the  good  affection  of  such 
as  inclined  towards  them  might  be  kept  alive.  But  if  them- 
selves had  gone  under  those  sails  which  they  require  to  be 
hoisted  up^  if  they  had  been  themselves  to  execute  their  own 
theory  in  this  church,  I  doubt  not  but  easily  they  would  have 
seen  being  nearer  at  hand,  that  the  way  was  not  good  which 
they  took  of  advising  men,  first  to  wear  the  apparel,  that 
thereby  they  might  be  free  to  continue  their  preaching,  and 
then  of  requiring  them  so  to  preach  as  they  might  be  sure 
they  could  not  continue,  except  they  imagine  that  laws  which 
permit  them  not  to  do  as  they  would,  will  endure  them  to 
apeak  as  they  list  even  against  that  which  themselves  do  by 
constraint  of  laws;  they  would  have  easily  seen  that  our 
people  being  accustomed  to  think  evermore  that  thing  evil 
whioh  is  publicly  under  any  pretence  reproved,  and  the  men 
themselves  worse  which  reprove  it  and  use  it  too,  it  should 
be  to  little  purpose  for  them  to  salve  the  wound  by  making 
protestations  in  disgrace  of  their  own  actions,  with  plain 
acknowledgment  that  they  are  scandalous,  or  by  using  £ur 
entreaty  with  the  weak  brethren;  they  would  easily  have 
seen  how  with  us  it  cannot  be  endured  to  hear  a  man  openly 
profess  that  he  putteth  fire  to  his. neighbour's  house,  but  yet 
so  haUoweth  the  same  with  prayer  that  he  hopeth  it  shall  not 
bom.  It  had  been  therefore  perhaps  safer  and  better  for  ours 
to  have  observed  St.  Basil's  advice  *  both  in  this  and  in  all 
things  of  like  nature :  '^  Let  him  which  approveth  not  his 
''  governors'  ordinances  either  plainly  (but  privately  always) 

*  Basil.  Ascet  Respona.  ad  In-    493.  Paris.  16x8;  t.  iL  p.  393.  ed. 
terrog.  47.  [in  later  eaitions  called    Bened.] 
"  BaguUs  fusius  tractatsB."  t.  ii.  p. 
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BOOK  T.  *'  shew  his  dislike  if  he  have  \6yov  Uryvphv,  strong^   and 
(h.ixx.i.i.  ff  invincible  reason  against  them^  according  to  the  true  will 
''and  meaning  of  Scriptare;  or  else  let  him  quiet! j  with 
''  silence  do  what  is  enjoined/'     Obedience  with  profiBased 
unwillingness  to  obey  is  no  better  than  manifest  disobe- 
dience. 
Of  Gertore      XXX.  Having  thns  disputed  whether  the  surplice  be  a  fit 
in  praying,  garment  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  Grod^  the  next  qnestioii 
ferent        whereunto  we  are  drawn  is,  whether  it  be  a  thing  allowahk 
Plaoee        ^j.  j^^  ^j^^  ^j^^  minister  should  say  service  in  the  chancelj  or 

cnosen  to  . 

that  pur-  turn  his  face  at  any  time  from  the  people^  or  before  service 
P^**'  ended  remove  from  the  place  where  it  was  begun  *.  By  them 
which  trouble  us  with  these  doubts  we  would  more  willingly 
be  resolved  of  a  greater  doubt ;  whether  it  be  not  a  kind  of 
taking  God's  name  in  vain  to  debase  religion  with  such  frivo- 
lous disputes^  a  sin  to  bestow  time  and  labour  about  them. 
Things  of  so  mean  regard  and  quality^  although  necessary 
to  be  ordered^  are  notwithstanding  very  unsavoury  when 
they  come  to  be  disputed  of:  because  disputation  presop- 
poseth  some  difficulty  in  the  matter  which  is  argued^  whereas 
in  things  of  this  nature  they  must  be  either  very  simple  or 
very  froward  who  need  to  be  taught  by  disputation  what 
is  meet. 

[2.]  When  we  make  profession  of  our  fiuth^  we  stand ; 
when  we  acknowledge  our  sins^  or  seek  unto  God  for  fitvour^ 
we  fall  down :  because  the  gesture  of  constancy  becometh  us 
best  in  the  one^  in  the  other  the  behaviour  of  humility.  Some 
parts  of  our  liturgy  consist  in  the  reading  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  proclaiming  of  his  law,  that  the  people  may  thereby 
learn  what  their  duties  are  towards  him;  some  consist  in 
words  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  whereby  we  acknowledge 
unto  God  what  his  blessings  are  towards  us ;  some  aze  such 
as  albeit  they  serve  to  singalar  good  purpose  even  when  there 
is  no  communion  administered,  nevertheless  being  devised  at 
the  first  for  that  purpose  are  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  for  that 
cause  also  commonly  read ;  some  are  uttered  as  from  the 
people,  some  as  with  them  unto  God,  some  as  from  (rod  qnto 
them,  all  as  before  his  sight  whom  we  fear,  and  whose 
presence  to  offend  with  any  the  least  unseemliness  we  would 

♦  T.  C,  lib.  i.  p.  134.  [105,] 
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be  gurely  as  loth  as  they  who  most  reprehend  or  deride  that  boor  y. 
we  do*  ^'"•^''^' 

[3.]  Now  because  the  Gk>spels  which  are  weekly  read  do 
all  historically  declare  something  which  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  himself  either  spake^  did^  or  suffered^  in  his  own 
person^  it  hath  been  the  custom  of  Christian  men  then 
especially  in  token  of  the  greater  reverence  to  stand  f^  to 
utter  certain  words  of  acclamation^  and  at  the  name  of 
Jesus  to  bow.  Which  harmless  ceremonies  as  there  is  no 
man  constrained  to  use ;  so  we  know  no  reason  wherefore  any 
man  should  yet  imagine  it  an  tmsufferable  evil.  It  sheweth 
a  reverend  regard  to  the  Son  of  Gt)d  above  other  messen- 
gers {^  although  speaking  as  from  Gt)d  also.  And  against 
infidels^  Jews^  Arians^  who  derogate  firom  the  honour  of 
Jesus  Christy  such  ceremonies  are  most  profitable.  As  for 
any  erroneous  ''  estimation  §/''  advancing  the  Son  ''  above  the 
'^  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost^^  seeing  that  the  truth  of  his 
equality  with  them  is  a  mystery  so  hard  for  the  wits  of 
mortal  men  to  rise  unto^  of  all  heresies  that  which  may  give 
liim  superiority  above  them  is  least  to  be  feared. 

[4.]  But  to  let  go  this  as  a  matter  scarce  wori^  the  speaking 

of^  whereas  if  fault  be  in  these  things  any  where  justly  found> 

law  hath  referred  the  whole  disposition  and  redress  thereof  to 

the  ordinary  of  the  place;   they  which  elsewhere  complain 

that  disgrace  and  '^  injury  ||^  is  offered  even  to  the  meanest 

parish  minister^  when  the  magistrate  appointeth  him  what  to 

wear^  and  leaveth  not  so  small  a  matter  as  that  to  his  own 

discretion^  being  presumed  a  mian  discreet  and  trusted  with 

the  care  of  the  people^s  souls^  do  think  the  gravest  prelates  in 

the  land  no  competent  judges  to  discern  and  appoint  where  it 

is  fit  for  the  minister  to  standi  or  which  way  convenient  to 

look  praying^.     From  their  ordinary  therefore  they  appeal 

to  themselves^  finding  great  fault  that  we  neither  reform  the 

thing  against  the  which  they  have  so  long  sithence  given  sen- 

tence^  nor  yet  make  answer  unto  that  they  bring,  which  is 

that  ^^  St.  Luke  declaring  how  Peter  stood  up  '^  in  the  midst 

*'  of  the  disciples/'  did  thereby  deliverft  ^^  ''  unchangeable** 

♦  T.  C.  Ub.  i.  p.  203.  [163.]  II  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  74.  [al.  54.] 

t  fi  Admon.  p.  14.  ea.1017.]  %  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  134.  [al.  105.^ 

X  Mark  xii.  6.  ***  Acts  i,  15. 

$  T.  C.  lib.  iii.  p.  315.  [and  i.163.]  tt  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  134.  [105.] 
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BOOK  T.  rule,  that  '^  whatsoeTer''  is  done  in  the  chnrch  ''  onght  to  be 
—    — ^  ''  done'^  in  the  midst  of  the  chnrch ''^^  and  therefore  not  bap- 
tism to  be  administered  in  one  pUice^  marriage  solemnized  in 
another,  the  supper  of  the  Lord  received  in  a  thirds  in  a 
fourth  sermons^  in  a  fifth  prayers  to  be  made ;  that  the  custom 
which  we  use  is  Levitical^  absurd,  and  such  as  hindereth  the 
understanding  of  the  people ;    that  if  it  be  meet  for  tiie 
minister  at  some  time  to  look  towards  the  people,  if  the  body 
of  the  church  be  a  fit  place  for  some  part  of  divine  service,  it 
must  needs  follow  that  whensoever  his  fieu^  is  turned  any- 
other  way,  or  aiiy  thing  done  any  other  where,  it  hath  ab- 
surdity.    **  All  these  reasons  Y*  they  say  have  been  brought^ 
and  were  hitherto  never  answered;    besides  a  number  of 
merriments  and  jests  unanswered  likewise,  wherewith  they 
have  pleasantly  moved  much  laughter  at  our  m^i^i^^  <£ 
serving  Ood.      Such  is  their  evil  hap  to  play  upon  dull* 
spirited  men.    We  are  still  persuaded  that  a  bare  denial  is 
answer  sufficient  to  things  which  mere  &ncy  objecieth ;  and 
thai  the  best  apology  to  words  of  scorn  and  petulaney  is 
Isaac's  apology  to  his  brother  Ishmael,  the  apology  which 
patience  and  silence  maketh«     Our  answer  therefore  to  their 
reasons  is  no ;  to  their  scoffii  nothing. 
EMinesB  of     XXXI.  When  they  object  that  our  Book  requireth  nothing 
|^{2^[!^r     to  be  done  which  a  child  may  not  do  as  ''  lawfully  and  as  wdl 
foim.         t€  as  that  man  wherewith  the  book  eontenteth  itself  t/'  is  it 
their  meaning  that  the  service  of  Grod  ought  to  be  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty,  a  labour  which  requireth  great  learning  and 
deep  skiU,  or  else  that  the  book  containing  it  should  teach 
what  men  are  fit  to  attend  upon  it,  and  forbid  either  men 
unlearned  or  children  to  be  admitted  thereunto?  In  setting 
down  the  form  of  common  prayer,  there  was  no  need  that 
the  book  should  mention  either  the  learning  of  a  fit,  or  the 
unfitness  of  an  ignorant  minister,  more  than  that  he  which 
describeth  the  manner  how  to  pitch  a  field  should  speak  of 
moderation  and  sobriety  in  diet. 

«  lib.  iii.  p.  187.  [T.  C.  iii.  187.]  ''  qnirin|^  notbiDg  to  be  dons  hf 

t  rr.  C.  ill.  186.]  «<  the  minister  which  a  child  of  t«a 

X  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  133.  [104.]  et  "  years  old  cannot  do  as  well  and  as 

lib.  iii.  p.  184.    "  Another  fault  in  "  lawfully  as  that  man  wherewith 

<'  the  whole  service  or  liturgy  of  "  the  book  eontenteth  itself."  [and 

"  England  is,  for  that  it  maintaineUi  Lramed  Discoazse,  i^.  Bridge^  p. 

"  an  unpreaching  ministry,  in  re-  531.] 
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[2.]  And  conoeming  the  dnty  itself^  althougli  the  hardness  book  v. 
"Qiereof  be  not  such  as  needeth  much  art^  yet  surely  they  3, 4- 
seem  to  be  very  &r  carried  besides  themselves  to  whom  the 
dignity  of  public  prayer  doth  not  discover  somewhat  more 
fitneu  in  men  of  gravity  «id  ripe  discretion  than  in  « chil- 
'*  dren  of  ten  years  of  age/'  for  the  decent  discharge  and 
performance  of  that  office.  It  cannot  be  that  they  who  speak 
thus  should  thus  judge.  At  the  board  and  in  private  it  very 
well  becometh  children's  innooency  to  pray^  and  their  elders 
to  say  Amen.  Which  being  a  part  of  their  virtuous  educa* 
tion,  serveth  greatly  both  to  nourish  in  them  the  fear  of  Ood> 
and  to  put  us  in  continual  remembrance  of  that  powerful 
grace  which  openeth  the  mouths  of  infants  to  sound  his 
praise.  Sut  public  prayer^  the  service  of  God  in  the  solemn 
assembly  of  saints^  is  a  work  though  easy  yet  withal  «e 
weighty  and  of  such  respect^  that  the  great  facility  thereof 
18  but  a  slender  argument  to  prove  it  may  be  as  well  and 
aa  lawfully  oonmiitted  to  children  as  to  men  of  years^  how- 
soever their  abiUiy  of  learning  be  but  only  to  do  that  in 
decent  order  wherewith  the  book  contenteth  itself. 

[3.]  The  book  requireth  but  orderly  reading.  As  in  truth 
what  should  any  prescript  form  of  prayer  framed  to  the 
minister's  hand  require^  but  only  so  to  be  read  as  behoveth? 
We  know  that  there  are  in  the  world  certain  voluntary  over- 
seers of  all  books^  who6<»  censure  in  this  respect  would  tall  as 
sharp  on  us  as  it  hath  done  on  many  others^  if  delivering  biit 
a  form  of  prayer,  we  should  either  express  or  include  any- 
thing, more  than  doth  properly  concern  prayer.  The  minis- 
ter's greatness  or  meanness  of  knowledge  to  do  other  things, 
his  aptness  or  insufficiency  otherwise  than  by  reading  to  in- 
struct the  flock,  standeth  in  this  place  as  a  stranger  with 
whom  our  form  of  common  prayer  hath  nothing  to  do. 

[4.]  Wherein  their  exception  against  easiness,  as  if  that 
did  nourish  ignorance,  proceedeth  altogether  of  a  needless 
jealou£fy.  I  have  often  heard  it  inquired  of  by  many,  how 
it  might  be  brought  to  pass  that  the  Church  should  eveiy 
where  have  able  preachers  to  instruct  the  people;  what  im- 
pediments there  are  to  hinder  it,  and  which  were  the  speediest 
way  t-o  remove  them.  In  which  consultations  the  multitude 
of  parishes,  the  paucity  of  schools,  the  manifold  discourage- 
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BOOK  V.   ments  which  are  offered  onto  men's  indinations  that  wav, 
^^l^tlL  the  penury  of  the  eccleriastical  estote,  the  irreooyerable  lo^ 
of  80  many  livings  of  principal  value  clean  taken  awaj'  from 
the  Church  long  sithence  bj  being  appropriated^  the  daOy 
bruises  that  spiritual  promotions  use  to  take  by  often  falling*, 
the  want  of  somewhat  in  certain  statutes  which  ooneem  the 
state  of  the  Churchy  the  too  great  fiEusility  of  many  bishops, 
the  stony  hardness  of  too  many  patrons'  hearts  not  toached 
with  any  feeling  in  this  case:   such  things  oftentiines  are 
debated;  and  much  thought  upon  by  them  that  enter  into  any 
discourse  concerning  any  defect  of  knowledge  in  the  clergy. 
But  whosoever  be  found  guilty^  the  communion  book  hath 
surely  deserved  least  to  be  called  in  question  for  this  fimlt. 
If  aU  the  clergy  were  as  learned  as  themselves  are  that  most 
complain  of  ignorance  in  others^  yet  our  book  of  prayer  mig^ht 
remain  the  same;  and  remaining  the  same  it  is,  I  see  not 
how  it  can  be  a  let  unto  any  man's  skill  in  preaching.   Which 
thing  we  acknowledge  to  be  Gt)d's  good  gift^  howbeit  no  such 
necessary  element  that  every  act  of  religion  should  be  thought 
imperfect  and  lame  wherein  there  is  not  somewhat  exacted 
that  none  can  discharge  but  an  able  preacher. 
The  length      XXXII.  Two  faults  there  are  which  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
himself  especially  reproved  in  prayer :  the  one  when  ostenta* 
tion  did  cause  it  to  be  open;   the  other  when  superstition 
made  it  long  t<     As  therefore  prayers  the  one  way  are  fitulty, 
not  whensoever  they  be  openly  made^  but  when  hypocrisy  is 
the  cause  of  open  praying:  so  the  length  of  prayer  is  likewise 
a  fault;  howbeit  not  simply^  but  where  error  and  superstition 
causeth  moiee  than  convenient  repetition  or  continuation  of 
speech  to  be  used.   *^  It  is  not;  as  some  do  imagine/'  saith  St. 
Augustine; ''  that  long  praying  is  that  fault  of  much  speaking 
**  in  prayer  which  our  Saviour  did  reprove;  for  then  would 
"  not  he  himself  in  prayer  have  continued  whole  nights  |." 
Use  in  prayer  no  vain  superfluity  of  words  as  the  heathens 
do;  for  they  imagine  that  their  much  speaking  will  cause 
'^  them  to  be  heard  §;"  whereas  in  truth  the  thing  which 
God  doth  regard  is  how  virtuous  their  minds  are;  and  not 

*  [Chiistian  Letter,  37.]  %  August.  Ep.  121.   [130.  §  19. 

t  T.  C    lib.  i.    p.  133.  [104.]    tom.  ii.  389.    Lukevi.  la. 
et  lib.  iii.  p.  184.  §  [Matt,  vi.  7.] 
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how  copious  their  tongues  in  prayer;  how  well  they  think^  c^^' 

and  not  how  long  they  talk  who  come  to  present  their  sup- 

plications  before  him. 

[2.]  Notwithstanding  forasmuch  as  in  public  prayer  we  are' 
not  only  to  consider  what  is  needful  in  respect  of  God^  but 
there  is  also  in  men  that  which  we  must  regard ;  we  some- 
vrhski  the  rather  incline  to  lengthy  lest  over-quick  despatch  of 
a  duty  so  important  should  give  the  world  occasion  to 
deem  that  the  thing  itself  is  but  little  accounted  of^  wherein 
but  little  time  is  bestowed.  Length  thereof  is  a  thing  which 
the  gravity  and  weight  of  such  actions  doth  require. 

Besides^  this  benefit  also  it  hath^  but  they  whom  earnest 
lets  and  impediments  do  often  hinder  from  being  partakers  of 
the  whole^  have  yet  through  the  length  of  divine  service 
opportunity  lefb  them  at  the  least  for  access  unto  some  rea- 
sonable part  thereof. 

Again  it  should  be  considered^  how  doth  it  come  to  pass, 
that  we  are  so  long.  For  if  that  very  service  of  Grod  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues^  which  our  Lord  did  approve  and  sanctify 
with  the  presence  of  his  own  person^  had  so  large  portions  of 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  together  with  so  many  prayers  and 
psalms  read  day  by  day  as  equal  in  a  manner  the  length  of 
ours^  and  yet  in  that  respect  was  never  thought  to  deserve 
blame,  is  it  now  an  ofience  that  the  like  measure  of  time  is 
bestowed  in  the  like  manner  ?  Peradventure  the  Church  hath 
not  now  the  leisure  which  it  had  then,  or  else  those  things 
whereupon  so  much  time  was  then  well  spent,  have  sithence 
that  lost  their  dignity  and  worth.  If  the  reading  of  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  Psalms,  be  a  part  of  the  service  of  Grod  as 
needful  imder  Christ  as  before,  and  the  adding  of  the  New 
Testament  as  profitable  as  the  ordaining  of  the  Old  to  be  read ; 
if  therewith  instead  of  Jewish  prayers  it  be  also  for  the  good 
of  the  Church  to  annex  that  variety  which  the  Apostle  dotb 
commend*^,  seeing  that  the  time  which  we  spend  is  no  more 
than  the  orderly  performance  of  these  things  necessarily 
requireth,  why  are  we  thought  to  exceed  in  length  ?  Words 
be  they  never  so  few  are  too  many  when  they  benefit  not  the 
hearer.  But  he  which  speaketh  no  more  than  edifieth  i^ 
undeservedly  reprehended  for  much  speaking. 

♦  I  Tim.  ii.  i. 
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BMK  T.^  [j.]  That  as  **  the  Devil  under  colour  of  lon^  prajer  diwfe 
''  preaching  oat  of  the  Chnrch''  heretofore,  so  we ''  in  jqipoiat- 
^'  ing  so  long  time  of  prayers  and  reading,  whereby  the  leoi 
*^  can  be  spent  in  preaching,  maintain  an  nnpreaching  minis- 
''  try  %''  is  neither  advisedly  nor  truly  spoken.  They  repcove 
long  prayer,  and  yet  «dcnowledge  it  to  be  in  iteelf  a  tiiin; 
commendable.  For  so  it  most  needs  be^  if  the  Devil  have 
used  it  as  '^  a  coloor''  to  hide  his  malicions  practices.  When 
malice  would  work  that  which  is  evil,  and  in  working  spoid 
the  suspicion  of  any  evil  intent,  the  colour  wherewith  it 
overcasteth  itself  is  always  a  fiiir  and  plausible  pretenee  of 
seeking  to  further  that  which  is  good.  So  that  if  vre  beth 
retain  that  good  which  Satan  hath  pretended  to  aed:^  and 
avoid  the  evil  which  lus  purpose  was  to  effect,  have  w«  nol 
better  prevented  his  malice  than  if  as  he  hath  under  cdoor 
of  long  prayer  driven  preaching  out  of  the  Church,  so  we 
should  take  the  quarrel  of  sermons  in  hand  and  revenge 
their  cause  by  requital,  thrusting  prayer  in  a  manner  out  of 
doors  under  colour  of  long  preaching  ? 

In  case  our  prayers  being  made  at  their  full  length  did 
necessarily  enforce  sermons  to  be  the  shorter,  yet  neither 
were  this  to  uphold  and  Tm^intMn  an ''  unpreaching  minjstiy,^ 
unless  we  will  say  that  those  ancient  Fathers,  Chiysostom, 
Augustine,  Leo,  and  the  rest,  whose  homilies  in  that  ooii* 
sideration  were  shorter  for  the  most  part  than  our  sermons 
are^  did  then  not  preach  when  their  speeches  were  not  long. 
The  necessity  of  shortness  causeth  men  to  cut  off  imperttnent 
discourses^  and  to  comprise  much  matter  in  few  words.  But 
neither  doth  it  maintain  inability,  nor  at  all  prevent  opportunitf 
of  preaching,  as  long  as  a  competent  time  is  granted  for  thai 
purpose. 

[4.]  *^  An  hour  and  a  half  is,  they  say,  in  reformed  churches 
ordinarily^'  thought  reasonable  ''  for  their  whole  liturgy  or 
service  f*''  Do  we  then  continue  as  Ezra  did  %  in  reading 
the  Law  from  morning  till  midday?  or  as  the  Apostle  St. 
Paul  did  in  prayer  and  preaching  §  till  men  through  wea- 
riness be  taken  up  dead  at  our  feet?  The  huge  length 
whereof  thqr  make  such  complaint  is  but  this^  that  if  our 

♦  T.  C.  lib.  iii.  p.  184.  [and  i.  104.  al.  133.]  t  [T.  C.  iiL  185.] 

{  Neb.viii.  3.  §  Actsxx-p. 


u 
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whole  form  of  prayer  be  read^  and  besides  an  hour  allowed  book  t. 
for  a  sehnon^  we  spend  ordinarily  in  both  more  time  than  x^\, 
they  do  by  half  an  hour.  Which  half-hour  being  such  a 
matter  as  the  ''age  of  some  and  the  infirmity  of  other  some 
"  are  not  able  to  bear;'^  if  we  have  any  sense  of  the  *'oom- 
**  mon  imbecility/'  if  any  care  to  preserve  men's  wits  from 
being  broken  with  the  very  ''  bent  of  so  long  attention,**  if 
any  love  or  desire  to  provide  that  things  most  holy  be  not 
with  ''hazard'*  of  men's  souls  abhorred  and  "loathed/'  this 
half-hour's  tediousness  must  be  remedied,  and  that  only 
by  cutting  off  the  greatest  part  of  our  common  prayer.  For 
no  other  remedy  will  serve  to  help  so  dangerous  an  incon- 
venience. 

XXXIII.  The  brethren  in  iBgypt   (saith  St.  Augustine,  instead 
epist.  121,)  are  reported  to  have  many  prayers,  but  every  ®^""^ 
of  them  veiy^  short,  as  if  they  were  darts  thrown  out  with  a  the  pri- 
kind  of  sudden  quickness,  lest  that  vigilant  and  erect  atten-  ohurohes 
tion  of  mind,  which  in  prayer  is  veiy  necessary,  should  be  bave  uaed, 
wasted  or  dulled  through  continuance,  if  their  prayers  were  ^tbe^- 
few  and  long.   But  that  which  St.  Augustine  doth  allow  they  formednow 

lue  '  we 

condemn.   Those  prayers  whereunto  devout  minds  have  added  have  (they 
a  piercing  kind  of  brevity,  as  well  in  that  respect  which  we  JfJ)  **^" 
have  already  mentioned,  as  also  thereby  the  better  to  express  "cote  or 
that  quick  and  speedy  expedition,  wherewith  ardent  affections,  ]'  ^^^^' 
the  very  wings  of  prayer,  are  delighted  to  present  our  suits  in  *'  rather 
heaven,  even  sooner  than  our  tongues  can  devise  to  utter  .!  ^^an^ 
them,  they  in  their  mood  of  contradiction  spare  not  openly  to  "  prayen." 
deride,  and  that  with  so  base  terms  as  do  very  iU  beseem  men 
of  their  gravity  *.     Such  speeches  are  scandalous,  they  savour 
not  of  GK>d  in  him  that  useth  them,  and  unto  virtuously  dis- 
posed minds  they  are  grievous  corrosives.     Our  case  were 
miserable,  if  that  wherewith  we  most  endeavour  to  please  GK>d 
were  in  his  sight  so  vile  and  despicable  as  men's  disdainful 
apeech  would  make  it. 

XXXIV .  Again,  forasmuch  as  effectual  prayer  is  joined  LeMona  in- 
with  a  vehement  intention  of  the  inferior  powers  of  the  soul,  ^|JJ'*|^'*** 
which  cannot  therein  long  continue  without  pain,  it  hath  been  prayen. 
therefore  thought  good  so  by  turns  to  interpose  still  somewhat 

for  the  higher  part  of  the  mind,  the  understanding,  to  work 
*  T.  C.  lib.  i.  138.  [al.  xo8.]  and  lib.  iii.  tio,  an. 
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BooK^  V.   upon,  that  both  being  kept  in  continual  exercise  with  variety, 

neither  might  feel  any  great  weariness,  and  yet  each  be  a  spur 

to  other.  For  prayer  kindleth  our  desire  to  behold  (3od  by 
speculation;  and  the  mind  delighted  with  that  contemplatiTe 
sight  of  God,  taketh  every  where  new  inflammations  to  pray, 
the  riches  of  the  mysteries  of  heavenly  wisdom  oontinixally 
stirring  up  in  us  correspondent  desires  towards  them.  So  that 
he  which  prayeth  in  due  sort  is  thereby  made  the  more  atten- 
tive to  hear,  and  he  which  heareth  the  more  earnest  to  pray, 
for  the  time  which  we  bestow  as  well  in  the  one  as  the  other. 
[2.]  But  for  what  cause  soever  we  do  it,  this  intermingling 
of  lessons  with  prayers  is*^  in  their  taste  a  thing  as  unsavoury, 
and  as  unseemly  in  their  sight,  as  if  the  like  should  be  done 
in  suits  and  supplications  before  some  mighty  prince  of  the 
world.  Our  speech  to  worldly  superiors  we  frame  in  aneh 
sort  as  serveth  best  to  inform  and  persuade  the  minds  of  them, 
who  otherwise  neither  could  nor  would  greatly  regard  our 
necessities :  whereas,  because  we  know  that  God  is  indeed  a 
King,  but  a  great  king,  who  understandeth  all  things  before- 
hand, which  no  other  king  besides  doth,  a  king  which  needeth 
not  to  be  informed  what  we  lack,  a  king  readier  to  grant  than 
we  to  make  our  requests;  therefore  in  prayer  we  do  not  so 
much  respect  what  precepts  art  delivereth  touching  the  method 
of  persuasive  utterance  in  the  presence  of  great  men,  as  what 
doth  most  avail  to  our  own  edification  in  piety  and  godly  zeal. 
If  they  on  the  contrary  side  do  think  that  the  same  rules  of 
decency  which  serve  for  things  done  unto  terrene  powers 
should  universally  decide  what  is  fit  in  the  service  of  God ;  if 
it  be  their  meaning  to  hold  it  for  a  maxim,  that  the  Church 
must  deliver  her  public  supplications  imto  God  in  no  other 
form  of  speech  than  such  as  were  decent,  if  suit  should  be  made 

*  "  We  have  no  such  forms  in  the  *'  might  well  think  that  either  he 

"  Scripture  as  that  we  should  pray  "  came  to  ask  before  he  knew  what 

''  in  two  or  three  lines,  and  then  *'  be  had  need  of,  or  that  he  had 

after  having  read  awhile    some  "  foigotten  some  piece  of  his  suit, 

other  thing,  come  and  pray  as  "or  that  he  was  distracted  in  lus 

much  more,  and  so  the  twentieth  '*  understanding,  or  some  other  such 

"  or  thirtieth  time,  with  pauses  be-  **  like  cause  of  the  disorder  of  his 

*'  tween.    If  a  man  should  come  to  "  supplication."  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  133. 

«  a  prince,  and  having  very  many  [al.  108.]     "  This  kind  of  reason 

"  things  to  demand,  after  he  had  "  the  Prophet  in  the  matter  of  sacri- 

"  demanded  one  thing,  would  stay  a  "  fices  doth  use."    T.  C.  lib.  iii.  p. 

'  long  time,  and  then  demand  ano-  210. 
'  ther,  and  so  the  third :  the  prince 


« 
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to  tlie  great  Tark^  or  some  other  monarchy  let  them  apply  their   book  v. 

oi^rn  rule  unto  their  own  form  of  common  prayer.     Suppose  — '■ — 

that  the  people  of  a  whole  town  with  some  chosen  man  before 
them  did  continually  twice  or  thrice  in  a  week  resort  to  their 
king^  and  every  time  they  come  first  acknowledge  themselves 
guilty  of  rebellions  and  treasons^  then  sing  a  song^  afber  that 
explain  some  statute  of  the  land  to  the  standers-by^  and  therein 
spend  at  the  least  an  hour^  this  done^  turn  themselves  again  to 
the  king,  and  for  every  sort  of  his  subjects  crave  somewhat  of 
him,  at  the  length  sing  him  another  song,  and  so  take  their 
leave.  Might  not  the  king  well  think  that  either  they  knew 
not  what  they  would  have,  or  else  that  they  were  distracted  in 
mind,  or  some  other  ERich  like  cause  of  the  disorder  of  their 
supplication?  This  form  of  suing  unto  kings  were  absurd. 
This  form  of  praying  unto  God  they  allow. 

[3.]  When  God  was  served  with  legal  sacrifices,  such  was 
the  miserable  and  wretched  disposition  of  some  men's  minds, 
that  the  best  of  every  thing  they  had  b^g  culled  out  for 
themselves,  if  there  were  in  their  flocks  any  poor  starved 
or  diseased  thing  not  worth  the  keeping,  they  thought  it  good 
enough  for  the  altar  of  God,  pretending  (as  wise  hypocrites 
do  when  they  rob  God  to  enrich  themselves)  that  the  fatness 
of  calves  doth  benefit  him  nothing;  to  us  the  best  things  are 
most  profitable,  to  him  all  as  one  if  the  mind  of  the  ofierer 
be  good,  which  is  the  only  thing  he  respecteth.  In  reproof  of 
which  their  devout  fraud,  the  Prophet  Malachi  allcgeth  that 
gifts  are  offered  unto  God  not  as  supplies  of  his  want  indeed*^, 
but  yet  as  testimonies  of  that  affection  wherewith  we  acknow- 
ledge and  honour  his  greatness.  For  which  cause,  sith  the 
greater  they  are  whom,  we  honour,  the  more  regard  we  have 
to  the  quality  and  choice  of  those  presents  which  we  bring 
them  for  honour's  sake,  it  must  needs  follow  that  if  we  dare 
not  disgrace  our  worldly  superiors  with  offering  unto  them 
such  refuse  as  we  bring  unto  God  himself,  we  shew  plainly 
that  our  acknowledgment  of  his  greatness  is  but  feigned,  in 
heart  we  fear  him  not  so  much  as  we  dread  them.     "  If  ye 

*  Mfptj  TifiTJs  ra   d»pa,  rh  irap*  pois  yhp  tyti  hp  deovrai*    Ka\  yap 

Ikolotoh  Ttpaa,     Kal  yap  r6  b&f^p  rr^/ia  ttrriv,  o^  €<ffUyrtu  ol  (PiKoxprj- 

c<rrt  KT^fULTOf  bdais  Kal  rtfi^s   vtf  fioroi,  ko^  rtfi^p  *X^^»  ^  ^^  ^cXori/ioc. 

fulop,  dUt  Koi  ol  ^iXovp^ftarp*  k<u  ol  Arist.  Rhet.  lib.  i.  0. 5< 
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Booit  T.   **  offer  the  blind  for  sacrifice  it  is  not  eTil*^.   Offer  it  now  unto 

— '- ^  *'  thy  prince.     Will   he  be  content,  or  accept  thy  person  ? 

''  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.     Cursed  be  the  deceiTcr  whieh 

**  hath  in  his  flock  a  male,  and  having  made  a  vow  sacrifioetfc 

''  unto  the  Lord  a  corrupt  thing.     For  I  am  a  great  Idng, 

"  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.''    Should  we  hereupon  frame  a  rak 

that  what  form  of  speech  or  behaviour  soever  is  fit  for  anatois 

in  a  prince's  court,  the  same  and  no  other  beseemeth  us  in  eor 

prayers  to  Almighty  Ood  ? 

The  niim-       XXXV.  But  in  vain  we  labour  to  persuade  them  that  any 

prayers^  thing  can  take  away  the  tediousness  of  prayer,  except  it  be 

for  ewthly  brought  to  the  very  same  both  measure  and  form  which  tbem* 

our  Sib  re-  Bclves  assig^.    Whatsoever  therefore  our  lituigy  hath  mon 

\**7^.*^^than  theirs,  under  one  devised  pretence  or  other  they  cot  it 

the  XiOrd  ■  ...... 

Prayer.  off.  We  have  of  prayers  for  earthly  things  in  their  opinimi 
too  great  a  numberf;  so  oft  to  rehearse  the  Lord's  Fnayer 
in  so  small  a  time  is  as  they  think  a  loss  of  time|;  the 
people's  praying  after  the  minister  they  say  both  waalelii 
time,  and  also  maketh  an  unpleasant  sound;  the  PsdbDs 
they  would  not  have  to  be  made  (as  they  are)  a  part  of  aos 
common  prayer,  nor  to  be  sung  or  said  by  turns,  nor  sneh 
music  to  be  used  with  them ;  tiiose  evangelical  hymns  they 
allow  not  to  stand  in  our  liturgy;  the  Litany,  the  Creed  of 
Athanasius,  the  sentence  of  gloiy  wherewith  we  use  to  eon- 
elude  psalms,  these  things  they  cancel,  as  having  been  in- 
stituted in  regard  of  occasions  peculiar  to  the  times  of  oId|,  and 
as  being  therefore  now  superfluous. 

*  Mai.  i.  8, 14.  "  timet,  therefore  oltentiines  in  half 

t  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  136.  [107.]  "  I  can  "  an  hour,  and  one  on  the  neck  of 

*'  make  no  geometrical  and  exact  *'  another  I ...  Our  Savioor  Chrat 

•*  measure,  but  venly  I  believe  there  '*  doth  not  there  gire  a  preMripl 

"  shall  be  found  more  than  a  third  "  form    of    prayer    whereunto   be 

part  of  the  prayers,  which  are  not  '*  bindeth  us  :  but  giveth  us  a  rule 

psalms   and  texts  of  Scripture,  *'  and  square  to  frame  all  our  prajieis 

spent  in  praying  for  and  praving  **  by.  1  know  it  is  necessary  to  pray, 

against  the  commodities  and  in-  "  and  pray  often.    1  know  also  thai 

commodities  of  this  life,  which  is  *'  in  a  few  words  it  is  impossible  lor 

contrary  to  all  the  arguments  or  "  any  man  to  frame  so  pithya  prayv, 

"  contents  of  the  prayers   of  the  "  and  I  confess  that  the  Church 

'' Church  set  down  in  the  Scripture,  "doth  well    in   concluding   1 
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and    especially    of   our   Saviour  "  prayers  with  the  Lord's  Prayer : 

Christ's  prayer,  by  the  which  ours  ''  out  1  stand  upon  this,  that  tnere 

ought  to  be  directed."  "  is  no  necessity  laid  npoa  us  to 

{    T.  C.  lib.  i.   p.  319.  [176.]  *^  use  these  very  wovdt   and   ao 


"  What  a  reason  is  this,  we  mnst    **  more. 
"  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  often- 


Praj/er^ for  tUnffM  earthly:  tieir  spirUual  Vie/  k/?41     ^"   /^  i>  \ 

[a.]  Touching  prayers  for  things  earthly^  jprevi^^U;  not  to  fi<itw  y. 

think  that  the  Church  hath  set  down  so  many'^aelL.thettf  ^^'fldy . ^>/> 

out  cause.     They  peradventure^  which  find  this  faulty  ^a^  or  ^<\  /  . 
the  same  affection  with  Solomon^  so  that  if  God  should  o£[er  *  '  • 

to  grant  them  whatsoever  they  ask,  they  would  neither  crave 
riohas^  nor  length  of  days^^  nor  yet  victory  over  their  enemies^ 
but  only  an  understanding  heart :  for  which  cause  themselves 
having  eagles'  wings^  are  offended  to  see  others  fly  so  near 
the  ground.  But  the  tender  kindness  of  the  Church  of  QoA  • 
it  very  well  beseemeth  to  help  the  weaker  sort^  which  are  by 
so  great  odds  more  in  number^  although  some  few  of  the 
perfeoter  and  stronger  may  be  therewith  for  a  time  dis- 
pleased. 

Ignorant  we  are  not^  that  of  such  as  resorted  to  our  Saviour 
Christ  being  present  on  earth>  there  came  not  any  unto  him 
with  better  success  ibr  the  benefit  of  their  souls'  everlasting 
happiness,  than  they  whose  bodily  necessities  gave  them  the 
first  occasion  to  seek  relief,  where  they  saw  willingness  and 
ability  of  doing  every  way  good  unto  all. 

The  graces  of  the  Spirit  are  much  more  precious  than 
worldly  benefits ;  our  ghostly  evils  of  greater  importance  than 
anj  harm  which  the  body  feeleth.  Therefore  our  desires  to 
heavenward  should  both  in  measure  and  number  no  less  exceed 
than  their  glorious  object  doth  every  way  excel  in  value. 
These  things  are  true  and  plain  in  the  eye  of  a  perfect  judg- 
ment. But  yet  it  must  be  withal  considered,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world  are  they  which  be  farthest  firom  perfection. 
Such  being  better  able  by  sense  to  discern  the  wants  of  this 
present  life,  than  by  spiritual  capacity  to  apprehend  things 
above  sense,  which  tend  to  their  happiness  in  the  world  to 
come,  are  in  that  respect  the  more  apt  to  apply  their  minds 
even  with  hearty  affection  and  zeal  at  the  least  unto  those 
branches  of  public  prayer,  wherein  their  own  particular  is 
moved.  And  by  this  mean  there  stealeth  upon  them  a  dou- 
ble benefit :  first  because  that  good  affection,  which  things  of 
smaller  account  have  once  set  on  work,  is  by  so  much  the 
more  easily  raised  higher;  and  secondly  in  that  the  very 
costom  of  seeking  so  particular  aid  and  relief  at  the  hands  of 
Qod,  doth  by  a  secret  contradiction  withdraw  them  &om 

*  [i  Kings  ill.  II.] 
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BOOK  T.  endeayouring  to  help  themselTes  hj  those  wicked  shifts  w^liidi 

-^^ ^  thej  know  can  neyer  haye  his  aUowanoe^  whose  aasistanoe 

their  prayer  seeketh.  llese  mnltiplied  petitions  of  woridlj 
things  in  prayer  have  therefore^  besides  their  direct  use,  a 
service^  whereby  the  Church  underhand^  through  a  kind  of 
heavenly  frauds  taketh  therewith  the  souls  of  men  as  with 
certain  baits'^. 

If  then  their  calculation  be  true^  (for  so  they  reckon^)  that  a 
full  third  of  our  prayers  be  allotted  unto  earthly  benefits^  fer 
which  our  Saviour  in  his  platform  hath  appointed  but  one  peti- 
tion amongst  seven^  the  difference  is  without  any  great  disa- 
greement ;  we  respeeting  what  men  are^  and  doing  that  which 
is  meet  in  regard  of  the  common  imperfection ;  our  Lord  con- 
trariwise proposing  the  most  absolute  proportion  that  can  be 
in  men's  dedres^  the  very  highest  mark  whereat  we  are  able 
to  aim. 

[3.]  For  which  cause  also  our  custom  is  both  to  place  it  in 
the  front  of  our  prayers  as  a  guidef^  and  to  add  it  in  the  end 
of  some  principal  limbs  or  parts  as  a  complement  which  fully 
perfecteth  whatsoever  may  be  defective  in  the  rest.  Twice 
we  rohearse  it  ordinarily^  and  oftener  as  occasion  requireth 
more  solemnity  or  length  in  the  form  of  divine  service  j  not 
mistrusting^  till  these  new  curiosities  sprang  up^  that  ever  any 
man  would  think  our  labour  herein  mispent^  the  time  waste- 
fully  consumed^  and  the  office  itself  made  worse  by  so  repeat- 
ing that  which  otherwise  would  moro  hardly  be  made  famiKar 
to  the  simpler  sort;  for  the  good  of  whose  souls  there  is  not 
in  Christian  religion  any  thing  of  like  continual  use  and  force 
throughout  eveiy  hour  and  moment  of  their  whole  lives* 

I  mean  not  only  because  prayer^  but  because  this  very 
prayer^  is  of  such  efficacy  and  necessity.  For  that  our  Saviour 
did  but  set  men  a  bare  example  how  to  contrive  or  devise 
prayers  of  their  own^  and  no  way  bind  them  to  use  this^  is  no 
doubt  an  error.  John  the  Baptist's  disciples  which  had  beei 
always  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  God's  Church  from  the 
time  of  their  first  infancy  till  they  came  to  the  school  of  John, 
wero  not  so  brutish  that  they  could  be  ignorant  how  to  call 

^  [Chr.  Letter,  p.  36.]  "  quasi  fundameDto.aoddenthmijns 

t  Tertull.  de  Orat.  [c.9.]  '^Prae-  "  estdesideriorumjusestsuperatru- 
'*  inissa  legitima  et  ordinaria  oratione    **  endi  extriDsecus  petitiones." 
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upon  the  name  of  God ;  but  of  their  master  they  had  received  book  v. 
a  form  of  prayer  amongst  themselves,  which  form  none  did  use  — '°^'*' 
saving  his  disciples,  so  that  by  it  as  by  a  mark  of  special  dif- 
ference they  were  known  from  others.     And  of  this  the  Apo- 
stles having  taken  notice,  they  request  that  as  John  had  taught 
bis,  so  Christ  would  likewise  teach  them  to  pray  *. 

Tertullian  and  St.  Augustine  do  for  that  cause  term  it 
Orationem  legitimam,  the  Prayer  which  Christ's  own  law  hath 
tied  his  Church  to  use  in  the  same  prescript  form  of  words 
wherewith  he  himself  did  deliver  it;  and  therefore  what  part 
of  the  world  soever  we  fall  into,  if  Christian  religion  have  been 
there  received,  the  ordinary  use  of  this  very  prayer  hath  with 
equal  continuance  accompanied  the  same  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal and  most  material  duties  of  honour  done  to  Jesus  Christ. 
'  Seeing  that  we  have''  (saith  St.  Cyprian)  '^  an  Advocate  with 
*  the  Father  for  our  sins,  when  we  that  have  sinned  come  to 
'  seek  for  pardon,  let  us  allege  unto  God  the  words  which  our 
'  Advocate  hath  taught.  For  sith  his  promise  is  our  plain 
'  warrant,  that  in  his  name  what  we  ask  we  shall  receive,  must 
'  we  not  needs  much  the  rather  obtain  that  for  which  we  sue 
'  if  not  only  his  name  do  countenance  but  also  his  speech 
'  present  our  requests  f  ?" 

Though  men  should  speak  with  the  tongues  of  Angels,  yet 
words  so  pleasing  to  the  ears  of  God  as  those  which  the  Son 
of  God  hin]Lself  hath  composed  were  not  possible  for  men  to 
frame.  He  therefore  which  made  us  to  live  hath  also  taught 
us  to  pray,  to  the  end  that  speaking  unto  the  Father  in  the 
Son's  own  prescript  form  without  scholy  or  gloss  of  ours,  we 
may  be  sure  that  we  utter  nothing  which  God  will  either  dis* 
allow  or  deny.  Other  prayers  we  use  many  besides  this, 
and  this  oftener  than  any  other;  although  not  tied  so  to 
do  by  any  commandment  of  Scripture,  yet  moved  with  such 
considerations  as  have  been  before  set  down:  the  causeless 
dislike  whereof  which  others  have  conceived,  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  us  as  much  as  once  to  forbear  in  any  place  a  thing 
which  uttered  with  true  devotion  and  zeal  of  heart  affordeth 
to  God  himself  that  glory,  that  aid  to  the  weakest  sort  of  men, 
to  the  most  perfect  that  solid  comfort  which  is  unspeakable. 

♦  Luke  xi.  X.  t  Cypr,  de  Oral.  Dom.  [c.  a.  t.  i.  140.] 
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BOOK  T.       XXXYI.  With  our  Lord's  Prayer  tliej  would  find  no 
'a, s.  '*  fiudt,  so  that  they  might  persuade  us  to  use  it  before  or  after 
Thepeo-     sermons  only  (because  so  their  manner  is)  and  not  (aa  all 
^u!!>"Sb°^  Christian  people  have  been  of  old  accustomed)  insert  it  so 
BCinister.    often  into  the  liturgy.    But  the  people's  custom  to  repeat  any 
thing  aflier  the  minister^  they  utterly  misUke^.     Twice  we 
appoint  that  the  words  which  the  minister  first  prononaoeth, 
the  whole  congregation  shall  repeat  after  him.     As  first  in 
the  public  confession  of  sins^  and  again  in  rehearsal  of  our 
Lord's  Prayer  presently  after  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  his 
Body  and  Blood  receiyed.    A  thing  no  way  offensive^  no  way 
unfit  or  unseemly  to  be  done^  although  it  had  been  so  ap- 
pointed oftener  than  with  us  it  is.     But  surely  with  so  good 
reason  it  standeth  in  those  two  places^  that  otherwise  to  order 
it  were  not  in  all  respects  so  well. 

[9.]  Could  there  be  any  thing  devised  better  than  that  we 
all  at  our  first  access  unto  Ood  by  prayer  should  acknowledge 
meekly  our  sins^  and  that  not  only  in  heart  but  with  tongue^ 
all  which  are  present  being  made  ear-witnesses  even  of  every 
man's  distinct  and  deliberate  assent  unto  each  particular  branch 
of  a  common  indictment  drawn  against  ourselves  ?  How  were 
it  possible  that  the  Church  should  any  way  else  with  such 
eese  and  certainty  provide^  that  none  of  her  children  may  as 
Adam  f  dissemble  that  wretchedness^  the  penitent  oonfiBssicm 
whereof  is  so  necessary  a  preamble^  especially  to  common 
prayer? 

[3.]  Li  like  manner  if  the  Church  did  ever  devise  a  thing 
fit  and  convenient^  what  more  than  this^  that  when  together 
we  have  all  received  those  heavenly  mysteries  wherein  Christ 
imparteth  himself  unto  us^  and  giveth  visible  testification  of 
our  blessed  communion  with  him^  we  should  in  hatred  of  all 
h^resies^  factions^  and  schisms,  the  pastor  as  a  leader^  the 
people  as  willing  followers  of  him  step  by  step  declare  openly 

*  *'  Another  fkult  is  that  all  the  peo-  "  minister,  otherwise  than  the  otder 

pie  are  appointed  in  divers  places  "  which  is  left  to  the  Church  doth 

to  say  after  the  minister,  whereby  "  bear,  i  Cor.  xiv.  16,  and  otherwise 

**  not  only  the  time  is  unprofitably  '*  than  Justin  Mart3rr  sheweth  the 

''  wasted,  and  a  confused  noise  of  '*  custom  of  the  churches  to  have 

the  people  one  speaking  after  an-  "  been  in  his  time."    T.  C.  lib.  i. 

other  caused,  but  an  opinion  bred  p.  139.  [al.  109.]  and  lib.  iiL  p.  an. 

in  their  heads  that*those  only  be  312,213. 

theirprayers  which  they  pronounce        f  [Job  zzzi.  33.] 


**  with  their  own  mouths  after  the 
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ourselves  tmited  as  bretliren  in  one  *•  by  oflPerinff  up  with  all   book  v. 

V*»  -11..  ClLXXXTl.4. 

our  hearts  and  tongues  that  most  effectual  supphcation^  ^^xxYiii. 
wherein  he  unto  whom  we  ofiPer  it  hath  himself  not  only  com- 
prehended all  our  necessities^  but  in  such  sort  also  framed 
eveiy  petition^  as  might  most  naturally  serve  for  many^  and 
doth  though  not  always  require  yet  always  import  a  multitude 
of  speakers  together?  For  which  cause  communicants  have 
ever  used  it,  and  we  at  that  time  by  the  form  of  our  very- 
utterance  do  shew  we  use  it,  yea  every  word  and  syllable  of 
it,  as  communicants. 

In  the  rest  we  observe  that  custom  whereunto  St.  Paul 
alludeth  f,  and  whereof  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  in  their 
writings  make  often  mention,  to  shew  indefinitely  what  was 
done,  but  not  universally  to  bind  for  ever  all  prayers  unto  one 
only  fashion  of  utterance. 

[4.]  The  reasons  which  we  have  alleged  induce  us  to  think  Our 
it  still  "  a  good  work,''  which  they  in  their  pensive  care  for  reading  the 
the  well  bestowing  of  time  account  ''  waste.''      As  for  un-  Psalms 
pleasantness  of  sound  if  it  happen,  the  good  of  men's  souls  than  the 
doth  either  deceive  our  ears  that  we  note  it  not,  or  arm  them  !?^.  ^/***® 

,  Scnpturo. 

with  patience  to  endure  it.  We  are  not  so  nice  as  to  cast 
away  a  sharp  knife,  because  the  edge  of  it  may  sometimes 
grate.  And  such  subtile  opinions  as  few  but  Utopians  are 
likely  to  fall  into,  we  in  this  climate  do  not  greatly  fear. 

XXXYII.  The  complaint  which  they  make  about  Psalms 
and  Hynms,  might  as  well  be  overpast  without  any  answer, 
as  it  is  without  any  cause  brought  forth.  But  our  desire  is  to 
content  them  if  it  may  be,  and  to  yield  them  a  just  reason 
even  of  the  least  things  wherein  undeservedly  they  have  but 
as  much  as  dreamed  or  suspected  that  we  do  amiss.  They 
seem  sometimes  so  to  speak,  as  if  it  greatly  offended  them, 
that  such  Hymns  and  Psalms  as  are  Scripture  should  in  com* 
mon  prayer  be  otherwise  used  than  the  rest  of  the  Scripture  is 
wont  %  ;  sometime  displeased  they  are  at  the  artificial  music 


*  TU  yap  ft"*  ixBfAv  ^ytia^ai  dv- 
varai,  yutu  o^  y.icaf  a<f>riK€  irpos  Grdv 
r^p  ^i/rfv,  Basil.  Prsef.  in  Psal.  i. 
[p.  126.  ed.  Par.  1618.] 

t  I  Cor.  xiv.  16. 

j  T.  C.  lib.  iu.  p.  206.  "  They  have 
"  idwa^s  the  same  profit  to  be  stu- 
"  died  in,  to  be  read,  and  preached 

HOOKEB,  VOL.  !• 
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Upon,  which  other  Scriptures  have, 
and  this  above  the  rest,  that  they 
are  to  be  sung.  But  to  make 
**  dailv  prayers  of  them  hand  over 
**  heaa,  or  otherwise  than  the  pre- 
**  sent  estate  wherein  we  be  aoth 
'*  agree  with  the  matter  contained  in 
them,  is  an  abusing  of  them.*' 

N  n  * 
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BOOK  ▼.   which  we  add  unto  psalms  of  this  kind^  or  of  any  nature  else; 

-^ '-  sometime  the  plainest  and  the  most  intelligible  reheanal  of 

them  yet  they  savour  not^  because  it  is  done  by  interloeationj 
and  with  a  mutual  return  of  sentences  from  side  to  side. 

[2.]    They  are  not  ignorant  what  difference  there  is  be- 
tween oth^  parts  of  Scripture  and  Psalms.     The  choice  and 
flower  of  all  things  profitable  in  other  books  *  the  Psalma  do 
both  more  briefly  contain^  and  more  movingly  also  express, 
by  reason  of  that  poetical  form  wherewith  they  are  written. 
The  ancient  when  they  speak  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  used  Xo 
faH  into  large  discourses^  shewing  how  this  part  above  the  rest 
doth  of  purpose  set  forth  and  celebrate  all  the  consideratia&s 
and  operations  which  belong  to  (rod ;  it  magnifieUi  the  holy 
meditations  and  actions  of  divine  men ;  it  is  of  things  heavenly 
an  universal  declaration^  working  in  them  whose  hearts  Crod 
inspireth  with  the  due  consideration  thereof ^  an  habit  or  dis- 
position of  mind  whereby  they  are  made  fit  vessels  botii  for 
receipt  and  for  delivery  of  whatsoever  spiritual  perfection. 
What  is  there  necessary  for  man  to  know  which  the  Psalms 
are  not  able  to  teach?  They  are  to  beginners  an  easy  and 
familiar  introduction^  a  mighty  augmentation  of  all  virtue  and 
knowledge  in  such  as  are  entered  before,  a  strong  confirmal^n 
to  the  most  perfect  among  others.     Heroical  magnanimily, 
exquisite  justice,  grave  moderation,  exact  wisdom,  repentance 
unfeigned,  unwearied  patience,  the  mysteries  of  GFod,  the  sof- 
ferings  of  Christ,  the  terrors  of  wrath,  the  comforts  of  grace, 
the  works  of  Providence  over  this  world,  and  the  promised  joys 
of  that  world  which  is  to  come,  all  good  necessarily  to  be 
either  known  or  done  or  had,  this   one  celestial  fountain 
jdeldeth.     Let  there  be  any  grief  or  disease  incident  into  the 
soul  of  man,  any  wound  or  sickness  named,  for  which  there  is 
not  in  this  treasure-house  a  present  comfortable  remedy  at  all 
times  ready  to  be  found.     Hereof  it  is  that  we  covet  to  make 
the  Psalms  especially  familiar  unto  all.     This  is  the  very  cause 
why  we  iterate  the  Psalms  oftener  than  any  other  part  of 
Scripture  besides ;  the  cause  wherefore  we  inure  the  people 
together  with  their  minister,  and  not  the  minjster  akme  to 
read  them  as  other  parts  of  Scripture  he  doth. 

*  *H    ntpuKTiKfi    Tttv    vavUpmf  vfjLvclkoyia,    Dionys.    Hierai.   Ecdes. 
cap.  iii.  §  4, 5. 
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justified  by  ikeir  peculiar  AdaptaHok  to  ^  Wants.      o47 

XXXVIII.  Touching  musicsd  harnioiis^  hrUettd^  %s^  \S  fiooPvV 
strument  or  by  voice,  tt  being  but  of  h^h  a^d  low  f,«»T^^^ 
a  due  proportionable  disposition^  such  ni^withmmiB^  ^  *'™  witii         " 
force  thereof^  and  so  pleasing  effects  it  hat)l>Mi^^^»tPY6T7  part  Psalms. 
of  man  which  is  most  divine^  that  some  have  been  thereby  in- 
duced to  think  that  the  soul  itself  by  nature  is  or  hath  in  it 
harmony^.    A  thing  which  delighteth  all  ages  and  beseemeth 
all  states ;  a  thing  as  seasonable  in  grief  as  in  joy ;   as  decent 
being  added  unto  actions  of  greatest  weight  and  solenmify^  as 
being  used  when  men  most  sequester  themselves  from  action. 
The  reason  hereof  is  an  admirable  facility  which  music  hath 
to  express  and  represent  to  the  mind^  more  inwardly  than  any 
other  sensible  mean^  the  very  standings  risings  and  fallings  the 
very  steps  and  inflections  every  way,  the  turns  and  varieties 
of  all  passions  whereunto  the  mind  is  subject ;   yea  so  to  imi- 
tate them^  that  whether  it  resemble  unto  us  the  same  state 
wherein  our  minds  already  are^  or  a  clean  contrary^  we  are  not 
more  contentedly  by  the  one  confirmed^  than  changed  and 
led  away  by  the  other.    In  harmony  the  very  image  and  cha- 
racter even  of  virtue  and  vice  is  perceived^  the  mind  delighted 
with  their  resemblances^  and  brought  by  having  them  often 
iterated  into  a  love  of  the  things  themselves.    For  which  cause 
there  is  nothing  more  contagious  and  pestilent  than  some  kinds 
of  harmony ;   than  some  nothing  more  strong  and  potent  unto 
good.    And  that  there  is  such  a  difference  of  one  kind  from 
another  we  need  no  proof  but  our  own  experience^  inasmuch 
as  we  are  at  the  hearing  of  some  more  inclined  unto  sorrow 
and  heaviness ;  of  some^  more  mollified  and  softened  in  mind ; 
one  kind  apter  to  stay  and  settle  us^  another  to  move  and  stir 
our  affections  \  there  is  that  draweth  to  a  marvellous  grave 
and  sober  mediocrity^  there  is  also  that  carrieth  as  it  were  into 
ecstasies^  filhng  the  mind  with  an  heavenly  joy  and  for  the 
time  in  a  manner  severing  it  from  the  body.  So  that  although 
we  lay  altogether  aside  the  consideration  of  ditty  or  matter^ 
the  veiy  harmony  of  sounds  being  framed  in  due  sort  and 
carried  from  the  ear  to  the  spiritual  faculties  of  our  souls,  is  by 
a  native  puissance  and  efficacy  greatly  available  to  bring  to  a 
perfect  temper  whatsoever  is  there  troubled,  apt  as  well  to 
quicken  the  spirits  as  to  allay  that  which  is  too  eager,  sovereign 

♦  [Vid.  Plat.  Phaed.  c.  36.  p.  41  .  .  .  43.] 
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BOOK  V.    against  melancholy  and  despair,  forcible  to  draw  forth  tears  of 
al^sV      devotion  if  the  mind  be  such  as  can  yield  them,  able  both  to 
move  and  to  moderate  all  affections. 

[2.]  The  Prophet  David  having  therefore  singular  know- 
ledge not  in  poetry  alone  but  in  music  also,  judged  them 
both  to  be  things  most  necessary  for  the  house  of  GKxl,  left 
behind  him  to  that  purpose  a  number  of  divinely  indited 
poems,  and  was  farther  the  author*^  of  adding  unto  poetry 
melody  in  public  prayer,  melody  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
for  the  raising  up  of  men's  hearts,  and  the  sweetening  of 
their  affections  towards  Gh>d.  In  which  considerations  the 
Church  of  Christ  doth  likewise  at  this  present  day  retain  it 
as  an  ornament  to  GxhI's  service,  and  an  help  to  our  own 
devotion.  They  which,  under  pretence  of  the  Law  ceremo- 
nial abrogated,  require  the  abrogation  of  instrumental  music, 
approving  nevertheless  the  use  of  vocal  melody  to  remain, 
must  shew  some  reason  wherefore  the  one  should  be  thought 
Ik  legal  ceremony  and  not  the  other. 

[3.]  In  church  music  curiosity  and  ostentation  of  art,  wan- 
ton or  light  or  unsuitable  harmony,  such  as  only  pleaseth  the 
ear,  and  doth  not  naturally  serve  to  the  very  kind  and  degree 
of  those  impressions,  which  the  matter  that  goeth  with  it 
leaveth  or  is  apt  to  leave  in  men's  minds,  doth  rather  blemish 
and  disgrace  that  we  do  than  add  either  beauty  or  Airtherance 
unto  it.  On  the  other  side,  these  faults  prevented,  the  force 
and  equity  of  the  thing  itself,  when  it  drowneth  not  utterly 
but  fitly  suiteth  with  matter  altogether  sounding  to  the  praise 
of  God,  is  in  truth  most  admirable,  and  doth  much  edify  if 
not  the  understanding  because  it  teacheth  not,  yet  surely 
the  affection,  because  therein  it  worketh  much.  They  must 
have  hearts  very  dry  and  tough,  from  whom  the  melody  of 
psalms  doth  not  sometime  draw  that  wherein  a  mind  reli- 
giously affected  delighteth.  Be  it  as  BAbanus  Maurus 
observeth,  that  at  the  first  the  Church  in  this  exercise  was 
more  simple  and  plain  than  we  are,  that  their  singing  was 
little  more  than  only  a  melodious  kind  of  pronimciation,  that 
the  custom  which  we  now  use  was  not  instituted  so  much 
for  their  cause  which  are  spiritual,  as  to  the  end  that  into 

♦  [See  Eoclus.  xlvii.  8, 9.] 
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grosser  and  heavier  minds^  whom  bare  words  do  not  easily  book  v. 

move,  the  sweetness  of  melody  might  make  some  entrance  — '■ -- 

for  good  things.  St.  Basil  himself  acknowledging  as  mnch, 
did  not  think  that'  from  such  inventions  the  least  jot  of 
estimation  and  credit  thereby  should  be  derogated  *  :  "  For'' 
(saith  he)  '^  whereas  the  Holy  Spirit  saw  that  mankind  is 
*'  unto  virtue  hardly  drawn,  and  that  righteousness  is  the 
*'  less  accounted  of  by  reason  of  the  proneness  of  our  affec« 
*'  tions  to  that  which  delighteth;  it  pleased  the  wisdom  of 
''  the  same  Spirit  to  borrow  from  melody  that  pleasure,  which 
mingled  with  heavenly  mysteries,  causeth  the  smoothness 
and  softness  of  that  which  toucheth  the  ear,  to  convey  as 
it  were  by  stealth  the  treasure  of  good  things  into  man^s 
**  mind.  To  this  purpose  were  those  harmonious  tunes  of 
*'  psalms  devised  for  us,  that  they  which  are  either  in  years 
but  young,  or  touching  perfection  of  virtue  as  not  yet 
grown  to  ripeness,  might  when  they  think  they  sing,  learn. 
O  the  wise  conceit  of  that  heavenly  Teacher,  which  hath 
by  his  skill,  found  out  a  way,  that  doing  those  things 
wherein  we  delight,  we  may  also  learn  that  whereby  we 
"  profit  I'' 

XXXIX.   And  if  the  Prophet  David  did  think  that  the  of  singing 
very  meeting  of  men  together,  and  their  accompanying  one  Si^^^  j 
another  to  the  house  of  God,  should  make  the  bond  of  their  other  parts 
love  insoluble,  and  tie  them  in  a  league  of  inviolable  amity  p,^y^^*^ 
(Psal.  Iv.  14) ;  how  much  more  may  we  judge  it  reasonable  wherein 
to  hope,  that  the  like  effects  may  grow  in  each  of  the  people  and  Mm»* 
towards  other,  in  them  all  towards  their  pastor,  and  in  their  ^'^^  ***■ 
pastor  towards  every  of  them,  between  whom  there  daily  and  another  by 
interchangeably  pass,  in  the  hearing  of  God  himself,  and  in  courset. 
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"Ayunf  dvcravdiryoy  irp6s  openly  t6  yc- 
vos  T&v  dvvpumtov,  Koi  dtA  t6  nphg 
ijdoi^v  intppeiris  rov  opBov  Piov  xa- 
Tafukovvras  fifias,  ri  iroiti ;  t6  €k  t^s 
fitXi^bias  rtpwvov  rois  b6ynafriv  cyiea- 
rc/itj^ry,  Iva  tS  vpoirrjvu  Koi  X#(^  t^s 
oKofjs  TO  tK  tS>v  \6yi»v  &<f>i\ifiov  Xay- 
6av6vTa>s  {modf£a>fi€0a, — liih  tovto, 
r^  ivapiidvta  ravra  piXfj  t&v  yjrakpMV 
n/i(p  €irivtv6riTai,  iva  ol  iralocr  t^v 
ijXuc/oy  fj  Koi  SK»s  oi  vcapoi  r^  ^$o£ 
rf  piw  toKtiv  /icX^d«0<n  t^  di  dXijOd^ 


rhs  ^x^v  iKjraibfvcapTai. — &  rrjs  <ro» 
<b^s  inwoias  rot)  MatrKoXov  6pov  re 
fdfiy  iipjas  ical  rh,  Xvo-trcX^  pavBmiv 
pTjxa»»piivov.    Basil,  in  Psal.  [i.  p. 

■^  '^  ^  ^.  203.  [a 
of  Psali 


t  T.  C.  i.  203.  [al.  163.]  •*  For  the 
*'  singing  of  Psalms  by  course  and 
"  side  after  side,  although  it  be  very 
"  ancient  yet  it  is  not  commendable, 
''  and  so  much  the  more  to  be  sus- 

€f 
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pected,  for  that  the  Devil  hath  gone 
about  to  get  it  so  great  authority, 
partly  by  deri\ing  it  from  Igna- 
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BOOK  v.  the  pres^ice  of  his  holy  Angels^  so  many  heayenly  aodaauh- 
tionsj  exultations^  provocations^  petitions^  songs  of  comfort^ 
psalms  of  praise  and  thanksgiving :  in  all  which  particulaiSy 
as  when  the  pastor  maketh  their  snits^  and  they  with  one 
voice  testify  a  general  ass^it  thereonto ;  or  when  he  jojfiillj 
beginneth^   and    they  with    like    alacrity  follow,   dividing 
between  them  the  sentences  wherewith  they  strive  ivhich 
shall  most  shew  his  own  and  stir  up  others'  zeal,  to  the  glory 
o{  that  God  whose  name  they  magnify ;  or  when  he  propoeeth 
unto  God  their  necessities,  and  they  their  own  requests  for 
relief  in  every  of  them ;  or  when  he  lifteth  up  his  voice  like 
a  trumpet  to  proclaim  unto  them  the  laws  of  God,  they  ad- 
joining though  not  as  Israel  did  by  way  of  generality  a  dieer- 
ful  promise,  '^  All  that  the  Lord  hath  commanded  we  will 
"  do  V'  yet  that  which  God  doth  no  less  approve,  that  which 
savoureth  more  of  meekness,  that  which  testifieth  rather  a 
feeling  knowledge  of  our  common  imbecility,  unto  the  several 
branches  thereof,  several,  lowly  and  humble  requests   for 
g^race  at  the  merciful  hands  of  God  to  perform  the  thing 
which  is  commanded ;  or  when  they  wish  reciprocally  each 
other's  ghostly  happiness ;  or  when  he  by  exhortatioa  raiseth 
them  up,  and  they  by  protestation  of  their  readiness  declare 
he  speaketh  not  in  vain  unto  them :  these  interlocutory  forms 
of  speech  what  are  they  else,  but  most  effectual  partly  testifi- 
cations and  partiy  inflammations  of  all  piety  ? 

[2.]  When  and  how  this  custom  of  Bingipg  by  course  came 
up  in  the  Church  it  is  not  certainly  known.  Socrates  maketh 
Ignatius  the  Bishop  of  Antioch  in  Syria  the  first  beginner 
thereof,  even  under  the  AposUes  themselves  f.  But  against 
Socrates  they  set  the  authority  of  Theodoret,  who  draweth 
the  original  of  it  from  Antioch  as  Socrates  doth;  howbeit 
ascribing  the  invention  to  others,  Flavian  and  Diodore,  men 
which  constantiy  stood  in  defence  of  the  apostolic  fidth  against 
the  Bishop  of  that  church,  Leontius,  a  fiivourer  of  the  Arians{. 

''tios's  time,  and  partly  in  makinff  the  '*  ning  of  thia  to  Damaana,  some 

"  world  believe  that  this  came  from  "  other  unto  Ftavianua  and  Dio- 

**  heaven^  and  that  the  Angels  were  "  dorus.'* 

''heard    to    sing  after  tms    sort:        *  £xod.  zix.  8;  zxiy.  3;    Deut. 

**  which  as  it  is  a  mere  fable,  so  is  v.  37 ;  xxyL  17 ;  Josh.  xziv.  16. 
*'  it  confuted  by  historiographers,        t  Socrat.  Hist.  EccL  lib.  yi.  c.  8. 
'*  whereof  some  ascribe  the  begin-        X  Theod.  lib.  ii.  cap.  34. 
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Against  both  Socrates  and  Theodoret^  Platina''^  is  brought  as  booky. 
a  witness^  to  testify  that  Damasns  Bishop  of  Rome  began  it  ^^  "'*'''' 
in  his  time.  Of  the  Latin  church  it  may  be  true  which 
Platina  saith.  And  therefore  the  eldest  of  that  church  which 
maketh  any  mention  thereof  is  St.  Ambrose  fi  Bishop  of 
Milan  at  the  same  time  when  Damasus  was  of  Rome. 
Amongst  the  Grecians  %  St.  Basil  having  brought  it  into  his 
church  before  they  of  NeocsBsarea  used  it^  Sabellius  the 
heretic  and  Maroellus  took  occasion  thereat  to  incense  the 
churches  against  him^  as  being  an  author  of  new  devices  in 
the  service  of  God.  Whereupon  to  avoid  the  opinion  of 
novelty  and  singularity^  he  allegeth  for  that  which  himself 
did  the  example  of  the  churches  of  Egypt,  Libya,  Thebes, 
Palestina,  the  Arabians,  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Mesopotamians, 
and  in  a  manner  all  that  reverenced  the  custom  of  singing 
psalms  together.  If  the  Syrians  had  it  then  before  Basil, 
Antioch  the  mother  church  of  those  parts  must  needs  have 
used  it  before  Basil,  and  consequently  before  Damasus. 
The  question  is  then  how  long  before,  and  whether  so  long 
that  Ignatius  or  as  ancient  as  Ignatius  may  be  probably 
thought  the  first  inventors.  Ignatius  in  Trajan's  days  suffered 
martyrdom.  And  of  the  churches  in  Pontus  and  Bithynia  to 
Tn^an  the  emperor  his  own  vicegerent  there  affirmeth,  that 
the  only  crime  he  knew  of  them  was,  they  used  to  meet  toge- 
ther at  a  certain  day,  and  to  praise  Christ  with  hymns  as  a 
God,  tecum  invicem,  "  one  to  another  amongst  themselves  §.'' 
Which  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary  might  be  the 
selfsame  form  which  Philo  JudsBus  expresseth,  declaring  how 
the  Essenes  were  accustomed  with  hymns  and  psalms  to 
honour  Gt>d,  sometime  all  exalting  their  voices  together  in 
one,  and  sometime  one  part  answering  another,  wherein  as 
he  thought,  they  swerved  not  much  from  the  pattern  ||  of 
Moses  and  Miriam. 

*  Plat,  in  Vita  Damasi.  "  parvulorum,  consonus  undarum 

t  '*  Bene  mari  plerumque  com«  "  tragor  reaultat."    Hexam.  lib.  ii. 

"  paratur  eccleeia*  quae  prime  in-  cap.  5. 

*' gredientis    populi    agmine   totia        X  Basil.  Epist.  63.  [al.  307.  t.iii. 

**  vestibalis  unoas  vomit:   deinde  310,311.] 

"  in  oratione  totius  plebis  tanquam        §   Plin.  Seound.  Epist.  lib.  x. 

"undis  refluentibuB  etridet ;  turn  [£p.  loi.] 

retponsoriis    psalmonim,    cantu        ||  Ezod.  zv.  i.  ai. 

virorum^     mulierum,    yirginum. 


ft 
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BOOK  V. 
Ch.  xxziz.  3. 


Whether  Ignatius  did  at  any  time  hear  the  angels  praising 
Ood  after  that  sort  or  no^  what  matter  is  it  ?  K  Ignatiiis  did 
not,  yet  one  which  must  be  with  us  of  greater  authority  did. 
'^  I  saw  the  Lord  (saith  the  Prophet  Esay)  on  an  high  throne; 
'^  the  Seraphim  stood  upon  it ;  one  cried  to  another  saying, 
*'  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  the  whole  world  is 
"  full  of  his  glory  */' 

But  whosoever  were  the  author,  whatsoever  the  time, 
whencesoever  the  example  of  beginning  this  custom  in  the 
Church  of  Christ ;  sith  we  are  wont  to  suspect  things  only 
before  trial,  and  afterwards  either  to  approve  them  as  good, 
or  if  we  find  them  evil,  accordingly  to  judge  of  them;  their 
counsel  must  needs  seem  very  unseasonable,  who  advise  men 
now  to  suspect  that  wherewith  the  world  hath  had  by  their 
own  account  twelve  hundred  years'  acquaintance  and  upwards, 
enough  to  take  away  suspicion  and  jealousy.  Men  know  by 
this  time  if  ever  they  will  know  whether  it  be  good  or  evil 
which  hath  been  so  long  retained. 

[3.]  As  for  the  Devil,  which  way  it  should  greatly  benefit 
him  to  have  this  manner  of  singing  psalms  accounted  an 
invention  of  Ignatius,  or  an  imitation  of  the  angels  of  heaven, 
we  do  not  well  understand.  But  we  very  well  see  in  them  who 
thus  plead  a  wonderful  celerity  of  discourse.  For  perceiving 
at  the  first  but  only  some  cause  of  suspicion  and  fear  lest  it 
should  be  evil,  they  are  presently  in  one  and  the  selfisame 
breath  resolved,  that  *^  what  beginning  soever  it  had,  there  is 
''  no  possibility  it  should  be  good  \"  The  potent  arguments 
which  did  thus  suddenly  break  in  upon  them  and  overcome 
them  are  first,  that  it  is  not  unlawftd  for  the  people  aU  jointly 
to  praise  God  in  singing  of  psalms ;  secondly,  that  they  are 


I 


♦  Isa.  vi.  I — 3. 

t  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  203.  [al.  163.] 

"  From  whencesoever  it  came  it 
cannot  be  good,  considering  that 
when  it  is  granted  that  all  the 
people  may  praise  God  (as  it  is  in 
singing  of  psalms)  then  this  ought 

**  not  to  be  restrained  unto  a  few ; 

"  and  where  it  is  lawful  both  with 
heart  and  voice  to  sing  the  whole 
psalm,  there  it  is  not  meet  that 
thev  should  sing  but  the  one  half 

"  with  their  heart  and  voice,  and 


« 
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"  the  other  with  thor  heart  only. 
"  For  where  they  may  both  wiUi 
"  heart  and  voice  sing,  there  the 
"  heart  is  not  enough.  Therefore 
**  besides  the  incommodity  which 
'*  Cometh  this  way,  in  that  being 
*^  tossed  after  this  sort,  men  cannot 
"  understand  what  is  sung,  those 
'*  other  two  inconveniences  come  of 
"  this  form  of  singing,  and  there- 
"  fore  it  is  banished  in  all  reformed 
"  churches." 


Puritan  Allegations  against  Chanting.  553 

■not  any  where  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God  to  sing  every  book  v. 
i^erse  of  the  whole  psalm  both  with  heart  and  voice  quite  and  4. 5. 
clean  throughout  j  thirdly,  that  it  cannot  be  understood  what 
is  sung  after  our  manner.  Of  which  three,  forasmuch  as  law- 
fiilness  to  sing  one  way  proveth  not  another  way  inconvenient, 
the  former  two  are  true  allegations,  but  they  lack  strength  to 
accomplish  their  desire;  the  third  so  strong  that  it  might 
persuade,  if  the  truth  thereof  were  not  doubtful. 

[4.]  Atid  shall  this  enforce  us  to  banish  a  thing  which 
all  Christian  churches  in  the  world  have  received;  a  thing 
which  so  many  ages  have  held;  a  thing  which  the  most 
approved  councils  and  laws  have  so  oftentimes  ratified;  a 
thing  which  was  never  found  to  have  any  inconvenience  in  it ; 
a  thing  which  always  heretofore  the  best  men  and  wisest 
governors  of  God's  people  did  think  they  could  never  commend 
enough ;  a  thing,  which  as  Basil  was  persuaded,  did  both 
strengthen  the  meditation  of  those  holy  words  which  were 
uttered  in  that  sort,  and  serve  also  to  make  attentive,  and  to 
raise  up  the  hearts  of  men;  a  thing  whereunto  God's 
people  of  old  did  resort,  with  hope  and  thirst  that  thereby 
especially  their  souls  might  be  edified;  a  thing  which  filleth 
the  mind  with  comfort  and  heavenly  delight,  stirreth  up 
flagrant  desires  and  affections  correspondent  unto  that  which 
the  words  contain,  allayeth  all  kind  of  base  and  earthly 
cogitations,  banisheth  and  driveth  away  those  evil  secret 
suggestions  which  our  invisible  enemy  is  always  apt  to  minis- 
ter,  watereth  the  heart  to  the  end  it  may  fructify,  maketh  the 
virtuous  in  trouble  full  of  magnanimity  and  courage,  serveth 
as  a  most  approved  remedy  against  all  doleful  and  heavy 
accidents  which  befall  men  in  this  present  life,  to  conclude, 
so  fitly  accordeth  with  the  Apostle's  own  exhortation*, 
^'  Speak  to  yourselves  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
"  songs,  making  melody,  and  singing  to  the  Lord  in  your 
'^  hearts,"  that  surely  there  is  more  cause  to  fear  lest  the 
want  thereof  be  a  maim,  than  the  use  a  blemish  to  the  service 
of  God. 

[5.]  It  is  not  our  meaning,  that  what  we  attribute  unto 
the  Psalms  should  be  thought  to  depend  altogether  on  that 

*  Eph.  V.  19. 
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BOOK  T.  only  form  of  singing  or  reading  them  by  oomse  as  with  os 

llli-  the  manner  is ;  bat  the  end  of  oor  speech  is  to  shew  that 

because  the  Fathers  of  the  Churchy  with  whom  the  selfinine 
custom  was  so  many  ages  ago  in  uae^  have  uttered  aU  these 
things  concerning  the  froit  which  the  Church  of  God  did 
then  reap^  observing  that  and  no  other  form,  it  may  be  justly 
avouched  that  we  oniselves  retaining  it  and  besides  it  also 
the  other  more  newly  and  not  nnfiroitfolly  devised,  do  nei- 
ther want  that  good  which  the  hitter  invention  can  a£brd, 
nor  lose  any  thing  of  that  for  which  the  ancients  so  oft  aad  so 
highly  commend  the  former.     Let  novelty  therefore  in  this 
give  over  endless    contradictions^  and  let   ancient  custom 
prevail. 
Of  Hagci-       XL.  We  have  already  given  cause  soflScient  for  the  great 
dictuf  Mid  <50Jivei^dcy  and  use  of  reading  the  Psalms  oftener  than  other 
NunoDi-    Scriptm-es.      Of   reading    or    singing    likewise    Magnificai^ 
"^  ^        BenedicUts,  and  Nunc  DimUtis  oftener  than  the  rest  of  the 
Psalms,  the  causes  are  no  whit  less  reasonable,  so  that  if  the 
one  may  very  well  monthly  the  other  may  as  well  even  daily 
be  iterated.     They  aie  songs  which  concern  us  so  much  more 
than  the  songs  of  David,  as  the  Gospel  toucheth  us  more 
than  the  Law,  the  New  Testament  than  the  Old.    And  if 
the  Psalms  for  the  excellency  of  their  use  deserve  to  be 
oftener  repeated  than  they  are,  but  that  the  multitude  of 
them  permitteth  not  any  oftener  repetition,  what  disorder  is 
it  if  these  few  Evangelical  Hymns  which  are  in  no  respect 
less  worthy,  and  may  be  by  reason  of  their  paucity  imprinted 
with  much  more  ease  in  all  men's  memories,  be  for  that  cause 
every  day  rehearsed  ?    In  our  own  behalf  it  is  convenient  and 
orderly  enough  that  both  they  and  we  make  day  by  day 
prayers  and  supplications  the  very  same ;  why  not  as  fit  and 
convenient  to  magnify  the  name  of  Grod  day  by  day  with 
certain  the  very  sel&ame  psalms  of  praise  and  thanksgiving? 
Either  let  them  not  allow  the  one,  or  else  cease  to  reprove 
the  other. 

[2.]  For  the  ancient  received  use  of  intermingling  hymns 
and  psalms  with  divine  readings,  enough  hath  been  written. 
And  if  any  may  fitly  serve  unto  that  purpose,  how  should  it 
better  have  been  devised  than  that  a  competent  number  of 
the  old  being  first  read,  these  of  the  new  should  succeed  in 


though  their  immediate  Occasion  bepa^t,  655 

the  place  where  now  thej  aie  set  ?    In  which  place  notwith-  book  v. 

standing  there  is  joined  with  Benedictus  the  hundredth  Psalm ; — 

with  Magnificat  the  ninety-eighth;  the  sixty-seventh  with 
Nunc  Dimittis,  and  in  every  of  them  the  choice  left  free  for 
the  minister  to  Mse  indifferently  the  one  or  the  other.  Seeing 
therefore  they  pretend  no  qnarrel  at  other  psalms^  which  are 
in  like  manner  appointed  also  to  be  daily  read^  why  do  these 
so  much  offend  and  displease  their  taste  ?  They  are  the  first 
gratulations  wherewith  our  Lord  and  Saviour  was  joyfully 
received  at  his  entrance  into  the  world  by  such  as  in  their 
hearts,  arms,  and  very  bowels  embraced  him ;  being  prophetical 
discoveries  of  Christ  already  present,  whose  future  coming 
the  other  psalms  did  but  foresignify,  they  are  against  the 
obstinate  incredulity  of  the  Jews,  the  most  luculent  testimonies 
that  Christian  religion  hath;  yea  the  only  sacred  hymns  they 
are  that  Christianity  hath  peculiar  imto  itself,  the  other  being 
songs  too  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  but  songs  wherewith  as 
we  serve  God,  so  the  Jew  likewise. 

[3.]  And  whereas  they  tell  us  these  songs  were  fit  for  that 
purpose,  when  Simeon  and  Zachary  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
uttered  them,  but  cannot  so  be  to  us  which  have  not  received 
like  benefit*;  should  they  not  remember  how  expressly 
Ezechias  amongst  many  other  good  things  is  commended  for 
this  also,  that  the  praises  of  God  were  through  his  appoint- 
ment daily  set  forth  by  using  in  public  divine  service  the 
songs  of  David  and  Asaph  unto  that  very  end  f  ?  Either  there 
wanted  wise  men  to  give  Ezechias  advice,  and  to  inform  him 
of  that  which  in  his  case  was  as  true  as  it  is  in  ours,  namely, 
that  without  some  inconvenience  and  disorder  he  could  not 
appoint  those  Psalms  to  be  used  as  ordinary  prayers,  seeing 
that  although  they  were  songs  of  thanksgiving  such  as  David 
and  Asaph  had  special  occasion  to  use,  yet  not  so  the  whole 
Church  and  people  afterwards  whom  like  occasions  did  not 
befieJl :  or  else  Ezechias  was  persuaded  as  we  are  that  the 
praises  of  Gx>d  in  the  mouths  of  his  saints  are  not  so  restrained 

*  T.  G.  lib.  iii.  p.  ao8.  [and  i.  '' for  this  cause  and  the  other  before 

107.  al.  137.]  ''These  thanksgivings  '*  alleged  of  the  Psalms,  it  is  not  con- 

'*  weie  made  by  occasion  of  certain  "  venient  to  make  ordinary  prayers 

'*  particular  benefit8,and  are  no  more  *'  of  them." 

**  to  be  used  for  <H'dinary  prayers  f  2  Chron.  xzix.  30. 
"  than  the  Ave  Maria,  So  that  both 
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BOOK  V.  to  their  own  particular^  but  that  others  may  both  conveniently 
— '■ — '-^  and  fruitfully  use  them :  first,  because  the  mystical  communion 
of  all  faithful  men  is  such  as  maketh  every  one  to  be  inter- 
ested in  those  precious  blessings  which  any  one  of  them  re- 
ceiveth  at  God's  hands :  secondly,  because  when  any  thing  is 
spoken  to  extol  the  goodness  of  God  whose  mercy  endureth 
for  ever,  albeit  the  very  particular  occasion  whereupon  it 
riseth  do  come  no  more,  yet  the  fountain  continuing  the  same^ 
and  yielding  other  new  effects  which  are  but  only  in  some 
sort  proportionable,  a  small  resemblance  between  the  benefits 
which  we  and  others  have  received,  may  serve  to  make  the 
same  words  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  fit  though  not  equally 
in  all  circumstances  fit  for  both ;  a  clear  demonstration  whereof 
we  have  in  all  the  ancient  Fathers'  commentaries  and  medita- 
tions upon  the  Psalms  :  last  of  all  because  even  when  there  is 
not  as  much  as  the  show  of  any  resemblance,  neverthelesB 
by  often  using  their  words  in  such  manner,  our  minds  are 
daily  more  and  more  inured  with  their  affections. 

XLI.  The  public  estate  of  the  Church  of  Grod  amongst  the 
Jews  hath  had  many  rare  and  extraordinary  occurrents,  which 
abo  were  occasions  of  sundiy  openf  solemnities  and  offices. 


Of  the  Li- 
tany*. 


♦  T.C.lib.  i.137.  [107.]  "We  pray 
"  fDr  the  avoiding  of  those  dangers 
*'  which  are  nothing  near  us,  as  from 
**  lightning  and  thundering  in  the 
"  midst  of  winter,  from  storm  and 
"  tempest  when  the  weather  is  most 
"  fair  and  the  seas  most  calm.  It  is 
"  true  that  upon  some  urgent  cala- 
'*  mity  a  prayer  may  and  ought  to  be 
"  framed  which  may  beg  either  the 
"  commodity  for  want  whereof  the 
"  Church  is  in  distress,  or  the  turn- 
ing away  of  that  mischief  which 
either  approacheth  or  is  already 
upon  it :  but  to  make  those  pray- 
'  ers  which  are  for  the  present  time 
**  and  danger  ordinary  and  daily 
"  prayers,  1  cannot  hitherto  see  any 
''  either  Scripture  or  example  of  the 
"  primitive  Church.  And  here  for 
"  the  simple's  sake  I  wUl  set  down 
"  after  what  sort  this  abuse  crept 
"  into  the  Church.  Inhere  was  one 
**  MamercusBishopof Vienna^ which 
'*  in  the  time  of  great  earthquakes 
'*  which  were  in  France  instituted 
*'  certain  supplications,  which  the 
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Grecians  (and  we  of  them)  call  the 
Litany,  which  concerned  that  mat- 
"  ter :  there  is  no  doubt  but  as 
*'  other  discommodities  rose  in  other 
countries  they  likewise  had  pray- 
ers accordingly.  Now  Pope  Gre- 
gory either  made  himself,  or  ga- 
thered the  supplications  that  weie 
made  against  the  calamities  of 
every  country,  and  made  of  them 
a  great  Litany  or  Supplication  as 
Platina  calleth  it,  and  gave  it  to  be 
used  in  all  churches :  which  thing 
"  albeit  all  churches  might  do  for 
the  time  in  respect  of  Uie  case  of 
the  calamity  which  the  chu^hea 
"  suflfered,  yet  there  is  no  cause  why 
"  it  should  be  perpetual  that  was  or- 
"  dained  but  for  a  time,  and  why  all 
''  lands  should  pray  to  be  delivered 
*'  from  the  incommodities  that  some 
"land  hath  been  troubled  with." 
[See  also  T.  C.  iii.  204.] 

t  Exod.  zv.  20 ;  Wisd.  x.  90 ; 
2  Samuel  vi.  a ;  i  Chron.  xiii.  5 ; 
2  Chron.  zx.  3;  Joel  ii.  15. 
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whereby  the  people  did  with  general  consent  make  show  of  book  v 

correspondent  affection  towards  God.      The  like  duties  ap-  — ^ - 

X>ear  usual  in  the  ancient  Church  of  Christy  hy  that  which 

Tertullian  speaketh  of  Christian  women  matching  themselves 

with  infidels.     ^^  She  cannot  content  the  Lord  ^vith  perform- 

''  ance  of  his  discipline^  that  hath  at  her  side  a  vassal  whom 

''  Satan  hath  made  his  vice-agent  to  cross  whatsoever  the 

'^  faithful  should  do.     If  her  presence  be  required  at  the  time 

**  of  station  or  standing  prayer^  he  chargeth  her  at  no  time 

'^  but  that  to  be  with  him  in  his  baths ;  if  a  fasting-day  come 

^'  he  hath  on  that  day  a  banquet  to  make;  if  there  be  cause 

'*  for  the  church  to  go  forth  in  solemn  procession,  his  whole 

*'  family  have  such  business  come  upon  them  that  no  one  can 

''  be  spared*.^' 

[zJ]  These  processions  as  it  seemeth  were  first  begun  for 
the  interring  of  holy  martyrs,  and  the  visiting  of  those  places 
where  they  were  entombed.  Which  thing  the  name  itself 
applied  by  heathens  imto  the  office  of  exequies  f,  and  partly 
the  speeches  of  some  of  the  ancients  delivered  concerning 
Christian  processiqps  l,  partly  also  the  very  dross  which  su- 
perstition thereunto  added,  I  mean  the  custom  of  invoking 
saints  in  processions,  heretofore  usual,  do  strongly  insinuate. 
And  as  things  invented  to  one  purpose  are  by  use  easily  con- 
verted to  more  §,  it  grew  that  supplications  vnth  this  solemnity 
for  the  appeasing  of  God's  wrath,  and  the  averting  of  public 
evils,  were  of  the  Greek  church  termed  Litanies ;  ||  Rogations, 
of  the  Latin.  To  the  people  of  Vienna  (Mamercus  being  their 
Bishop,  about  450  years  after  Christ)  there  befell  many  things, 
the  suddenness  and  strangeness  whereof  so  amazed  the  hearts 
of  all  men,  that  the  ciiy  they  began  to  forsake  as  a  place  which 
heaven  did  threaten  with  imminent  ruin.  It  beseemed  not 
the  person  of  so  grave  a  prelate  to  be  either  utterly  without 
counsel  as  the  rest  were,  or  in  a  common  perplexity  to  shew 
himself  alone  secure.      Wherefore  as  many  as  remained  he 

*  TertuU.  lib.  ii.  ad  Uxor.  [c.  4.]        §   Socrat.  lib.  vi.  c.  8.    Sozom. 

.  t  Terent.  Andr.  [i.  i.  loo.J  lib.  viii.  c.  8 ;  Theod.  lib.  ii.  c.  34; 

X  "  Martyres  tibi  quserantur  in  lib.iii.  c.io.  Novel,  lxviii.51.  [Ixvii. 

"  cubicolo  tuo.     Nunquam  causa  i.  p.  361.  ed.  Gothofred.  1688.] 
'*  deeritprocedendi,  si  semper  quan-        ||  Basil.  Epist.  Ixiii.  [al.  307.]  t. 

"  do  necesse  est  progressura  sis."  iii.  311.  Niceph.  lib.  xiy.  c.  3.  Ce- 

Hier.  Epist.  xxii.  ad  Lust.  [al.xviii.  dren.  in  Tbeodes.  [juniore,  p.  381. 

17.]  ed.  Xyland.] 
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BOOK  y.  earnestly  exhorteth  to  prevent  portended  calamities^  nsiii^ 

those  virtuous  and  holy  means  wherewith  others  in  like  case 

have  prevailed  with  Ood.  To  which  purpose  he  perfecteth 
the  Rogations  or  Litanies  before  in  use^  and  addeth  unto  them 
that  which  the  present  necessity  required.  Their  good  sucocbb 
moved  Sidonius  Bishop  of  Arvema  to  use  the  same  so  cor- 
rected Rogations'^j  at  such  time  as  he  and  his  people  were 
after  afflicted  with  jBurnne^  and  besieged  with  potent  adversa- 
ries. For  till  the  empty  name  of  the  empire  came  to  be  settled 
in  Charles  the  Great^  the  fall  of  the  Romans'  huge  dominion 
concurring  with  other  universal  evils,  caused  those  times  to  be 
days  of  much  affliction  and  trouble  throughout  the  world.  So 
tiiat  Rogations  or  Litanies  were  then  the  very  strength,  stay> 
and  comfort  of  God's  Church.  Whereupon  in  the  year  506 
it  was  by  the  council  of  Aureha  decreed  f,  that  the  whole 
Church  should  bestow  yearly  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  three 
days  in  that  kind  of  processionary  service.  About  half  an  hun- 
dred years  after,  to  the  end  that  the  Latin  churches  which  all 
observed  this  custom  might  not  vary  in  the  order  and  form  of 
those  great  Litanies  which  were  so  solemnly  every  where  ex- 
ercised, it  was  thought  convenient  by  Gregory  the  First  and  the 
best  of  that  name  to  draw  the  flower  of  them  all  into  one t. 

[3.]  But  this  iron  began  at  length  to  gather  rust.  Which 
thing  the  synod  of  Colen  saw  and  in  port  redressed  within 
that  province  §,  neither  denying  the  necessary  use  iot  which 
such  Litanies  serve,  wherein  God's  clemency  and  mercy  is 
desired  by  public  suit,  to  the  end  that  plagues,  destructions, 
calamities,  famines,  wars,  and  all  other  the  like  adversities, 
which  for  our  manifold  sins  we  have  always  cause  to  fear,  may 
be  turned  away  firom  us  and  prevented  through  his  grace; 
nor  yet  dissembling  the  great  abuse  whereunto  as  sundry- 
other  things  so  this  had  grown  by  men's  improbity  and  malice 
to  whom  that  which  was  devised  for  the  appeasing  of  God's 
displeasure  gave  opportunity  of  committing  things  whid) 
jiistly  kindled  his  wrath.  For  remedy  whereof  it  was  then 
thought  better,  that  these  and  all  other  supplications  or  pro- 

*  Sidon.  lib.  vii.  Epist.  1.   [ad  gicsB,  i.  267—373.] 

Mamercam.]  §    Concil.    torn.  v.    anno  15^. 

t  Concil.  torn.  ii.  p.  513.    [iv.  [Cone.  Colon,  i.  p.  9.  c,  7,  8;  xit. 

1408.  E.]  546,  547.] 

X  [See  Palmer's  Origines  Litur- 
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cessions  should  be  no  where  used  but  only  within  the  walls   book  v. 

Ch.  xlL  A. 

of  the  house  of  God^  the  place  sanctified  unto  prayer.  And  zki. 
by  us  not  only  such  inconveniences  being  remedied^  but  also 
whatsoever  was  otherwise  amiss  in  form  or  matter,  it  now 
remaineth  a  work,  the  absolute  perfection  whereof  upbraideth 
with  error  or  somewhat  worse  them  whom  in  all  parts  it  doth 
not  satisfy.  . 

[4.]  As  therefore  Litanies  have  been  of  longer  continuance 
than  that  we  should  make  either  Gregory  or  Mamercus  the 
author  of  them,  so  they  are  of  more  permanent  use  than  that 
now  the  Church  should  think  it  needeth  them  not.  What 
dangers  at  any  time  are  imminent,  what  evils  hang  over  our 
heads,  God  doth  know  and  not  we.  We  find  by  daily  ex- 
perience that  those  calamities  may  be  nearest  at  hand,  readiest 
to  break  in  suddenly  upon  us,  which  we  in  regard  of  times 
or  circumstances  may  imagine  to  be  Airthest  off.  Or  if  they 
do  not  indeed  approach,  yet  such  miseries  as  being  present 
all  men  are  apt  to  bewaU  with  tears,  the  wise  by  their  prayers 
should  rather  prevent.  Froally,  if  we  for  ourselves  had  a 
privilege  of  immunity,  doth  not  true  Christian  charity  require 
that  whatsoever  any  part  of  the  world,  yea  any  one  of  all  our 
brethren  elsewhere  doth  either  suffer  or  fear,  the  same  we 
account  as  our  own  burden?  What  one  petition  is  there 
found  in  the  whole  Litany,  whereof  we  shall  ever  be  able  at  any 
time  to  say  that  no  man  living  needeth  the  grace  or  benefit 
therein  craved  at  God's  hands  ?  I  am  not  able  to  express  how 
much  it  doth  grieve  me,  that  things  of  principal  excellency 
should  be  thus  bitten  at,  by  men  whom  Ood  hath  endued 
with  graces  both  of  wit  and  learning  for  better  purposes. 

XLII.   We  have  firom  the  Aposties  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Of  Atbana- 
Christ  received  that  brief  confession  of  fidtt  which  hath  been  ^q]^ 
always  a  badge  of  the  Church,  a  mark  whereby  to  discern  Patri*'. 
Christian  men  from  Lifidels  and  Jews.    "  This  faith  received 


*  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  1^7.  [107.] 
*'  The  like  may  be  said  of  tbe  Uhria 
'*  Patri  and  tne  Athanasius'  Creed. 
"  It  wae  first  brought  into  the 
''  Church  to  the  end  that  men 
"  thereby  should  make  an  open 
**  DrofesHion  in  the  Church  of  the 
"  aivinity  of  the  Son  of  God  against 
*'the  detestable  opinion  of  Anus 


''and  his  disciples,  wherewith  at 
"  that  time  marvellonsly  swarmed 
*'  almost  the  whole  Christendom. 
"  Now  that  it  hath  pleased  the 
*'  Lord  to  quench  that  fire,  there  is 
"  no  such  cause  why  these  thinffs 
"  should  be  in  the  Church,  at  the 

least  why  that  Ghria  Patri  should 

be  so  often  repeated." 


660  RUe  of  ArianUm. 

BOOKV.  "from  the  Apostles  and  their  disciples/'  saith  Irenaens*, 
— '  *'  the  Church  though  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  doth 
"  notwithstanding  keep  as  safe  as  if  it  dwelt  within  the  walls 
''  of  some  one  house,  and  as  uniformlj  hold,  as  if  it  had  but 
'^  one  only  heart  and  soul ;  this  as  consonantly  it  preaeheth, 
"  teacheth,  and  delivereth,  as  if  but  one  tongue  did  speak  for 
''  all.  As  one  sun  shineth  to  the  whole  world,  so  there  is  no 
''  faith  but  this  one  published,  the  brightness  whereof  must 
'^  enlighten  all  that  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth/' 
''This  rule,''  saith  Tertullianf,  ''Christ  did  institute; 
'^  the  stream  and  current  of  this  rule  hath  gone  as  far,  it 
"  hath  continued  as  long,  as  the  very  promulgation  of  the 
''  Gospel/' 

[2.]  Under  Constantino  the  emperor  about  three  htmdied 
years  and  upward  after  Christ,  Arius  a  priest  in  the  church  of 
Alexandria,  a  subtle-witted  and  a  marvellous  fair-spoken  man, 
but  discontented  that  one  should  be  placed  before  him  in  honour, 
whose  superior  he  thought  himself  in  desert,  became  through 
envy  and  stomach  prone  unto  contradiction,  and  bold  to 
broach  at  the  length  that  heresy,  wherein  the  deity  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  contained  but  not  opened  in  the  former 
creed,  the  co-equality  and  co-eternity  of  the  Son  vnth  the 
Father  was  denied.  Being  for  this  impiety  deprived  of  his 
place  by  the  bishop  of  the  same  church,  the  punishment 
which  should  have  reformed  him  did  but  increase  his  obsti- 
nacy, and  give  him  occasion  of  labouring  with  greater  earnest- 
ness elsewhere  to  entangle  unwary  minds  with  the  snares  of 
his  damnable  opinion.  Arius  in  short  time  had  won  to  himself 
a  number  both  of  followers  and  of  great  defenders,  whereupon 
much  disquietness  on  all  sides  ensued.  The  emperor  to 
reduce  the  Church  of  Christ  unto  the  unity  of  sound  belief, 
when  other  means  whereof  trial  was  first  made  took  no  efiect, 
gathered  that  famous  assembly  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
bishops  in  the  council  of  Nice,  where  besides  order  taken  for 
many  things  which  seemed  to  need  redress,  there  was  with 
common  consent  for  the  settling  of  all  men's  minds,  that  other 
confession  of  faith  set  down  which  we  call  the  Nicene  Creed, 
whereimto  the  Arians  themselves  which  were  present  sub- 

*  Iren.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  [al.  c.  10.  p.  46.] 

X  TertuU.  de  Pnescr.  ad  vers.  Hseret.  [c.  14.]  et  ad  vers.  Prax.  [c.  2.] 
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scribed  also;  not  that  they  meant  sincerely  and  in  deed  book  v 
to  forsake  their  error,  but  only  to  escape  deprivation  and  exile,  — 1— L 
which  they  saw  they  could  not  avoid  openly  persisting  in  their 
former  opinions  when  the  greater  part  had  concluded  against 
them,  and  that  with  the  emperor's  royal  assent.  Reserving 
therefore  themselves  unto  future  opportunities,  and  knowing 
that  it  would  not  boot  them  to  stir  again  in  a  matter  so 
composed,  unless  they  could  draw  the  emperor  first  and  by  his 
means  the  chiefest  bishops  unto  their  part ;  till  Constantine's 
death  and  somewhat  after  they  always  professed  love  and 
zeal  to  the  Nicene  faith,  yet  ceased  not  in  the  meanwhile  to 
strengthen  that  part  which  in  heart  they  £a.voured,  and  to 
infest  by  all  means  under  colour  of  other  quarrels  their 
g^reatest  adversaries  in  this  cause :  amongst  them  Athanasius 
especially,  whom  by  the  space  of  forty-six  years,  &om  the 
time  of  his  consecration  to  succeed  Alexander  archbishop  in 
the  church  of  Alexandria  till  the  last  hour  of  his  life  in  this 
world,  they  never  suffered  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a  peaceable 
day.  The  heart  of  Constantine  stolen  from  him.  Constantius 
Constantine's  successor  his  scourge  and  torment  by  all  the 
ways  that  malice  armed  with  sovereign  authority  could 
devise  and  use.  Under  Julian  no  rest  given  him.  And  in 
the  days  of  Yalentinian  as  little.  Crimes  there  were  laid  to 
his  charge  many,  the  least  whereof  being  just  had  bereaved 
him  of  estimation  and  credit  with  men  while  the  world 
standeth.  His  judges  evermore  the  selfsame  men  by  whom 
his  accusers  were  suborned.  Yet  the  issue  always  on  their 
part,  shame;  on  his,  triumph.  Those  bishops  and  prelates, 
who  should  have  accounted  his  cause  theirs,  and  could  not 
many  of  them  but  with  bleeding  hearts  and  with  watered 
cheeks  behold  a  person  of  so  great  place  and  worth  constrained 
to  endure  so  foul  indignities,  were  sure  by  bewraying  their 
affection  towards  him  to  bring  upon  themselves  those  molesta- 
tions, whereby  if  they  would  not  be  drawn  to  seem  his 
adversaries,  yet  others  should  be  taught  how  unsafe  it  was  to 
continue  his  friends. 

[3.]  Whereupon  it  came  to  pass  in  the  end,  that  (very  few 
excepted)  aU  became  subject  to  the  sway  of  time ;  other  odds 
there  was  none  amongst  them,  saving  only  that  some  fell 
sooner  away,  some  later,  from  the  soundness  of  belief;  some 

HOOKJEB,  VOL.  I.  0  0 
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BOOK  v.  were  leaders  in  the  host  of  impiety^  and  the  rest  as  conunon 
— '. — ^—  soldiers^  either  yielding  through  fear,  or  brought  under  with 
penury,  or  by  flattery  ensnared,  or  else  beguiled  through 
simplicity,  which  is  the  fairest  excuse  that  well  may  be  made 
for  them.  Yea  (that  which  all  men  did  wonder  at)  Osius  the 
ancientest  bishop  that  Christendom  then  had,  the  most  forward 
in  defence  of  the  Catholic  cause  and  of  the  contrary  part  most 
feared,  that  very  Osius  with  whose  hand  the  Nioene  Creed 
itself  was  set  down  and  firamed  for  the  whole  Christian  world  to 
subscribe  imto,  so  far  yielded  in  the  end  as  even  with  the 
same  hand  to  ratify  the  Arians'  confession,  a  thing  which 
they  neither  hoped  to  see,  nor  the  other  part  ever  feared,  till 
with  amazement  they  saw  it  done.  Both  were  persuaded 
that  although  there  had  been  for  Osius  no  way  but  either 
presently  subscribe  or  die,  his  answer  and  choice  would  have 
been  the  same  that  Eleazar's  was  *,  "  It  doth  not  become  our 
**  age  to  dissemble,  whereby  many  young  persons  might  think, 
''  that  t  Osius  an  hundred  years  old  and  upward  were  now 
gone  to  another  religion,  and  so  through  mine  hypocrisy 
(for  a  little  time  of  transitory  life)  they  might  be  deceived  by 
me,  and  I  procure  malediction  and  reproach  to  my  old  age. 
''  For  though  I  were  now  delivered  from  the  torments  of 
''  men,  yet  could  I  not  escape  the  hand  of  the  Almighty, 
'^  neither  alive  nor  dead.''  But  such  was  the  stream  of  those 
times,  that  all  men  gave  place  unto  it,  which  we  cannot  but 
impute  partly  to  their  own  oversight.  For  at  the  first  the 
emperor  was  theirs,  the  determination  of  the  council  of  Nice 
was  for  them,  they  had  the  Arians'  hands  to  that  council. 
So  great  advantages  are  never  changed  so  far  to  the  contrary, 
but  by  great  error. 

[4.]  It  plainly  appeareth  that  the  first  thing  which  weakened 
them  was  their  security.  Such  as  they  knew  were  in  heart 
still  afiected  towards  Arianism,  they  suffered  by  continual 
nearness  to  possess  the  minds  of  the  g^reatest  about  the 
emperor,  which  themselves  might  have  done  with  very  good 
acceptation,  and  neglected  it.  In  Constantine's  lifetime  to 
have  settled  Constantius  the  same  way  had  been  a  duly  of 
good  service  towards  God,  a  mean  of  peace  and  great  quiet- 
ness to  the  Church  of  Christ,  a  labour  easy,  and  how  likely  we 
*  a  Mac.  vi.  24.        t  Major  centenario.  Sulpit.  Sever.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  54. 
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may  conjecture^  when  after  that  so  much  pain  was  taken  to  book  y. 
instruct  and  strengthen  him  in  the  contrary  course^  after  that  —  '^ 
80  much  was  done  hy  himself  to  the  furtherance  of  heresy,  yet 
being  touched  in  the  end  voluntarily  with  remorse^  nothing 
more  greyed  him  than  the  memory  of  former  proceedings  in 
the  cause  of  religioUj  and  that  which  he  now  foresaw  in 
Julian^  the  next  physician  into  whose  hands  the  body  that  was 
thus  distempered  must  fall. 

[5.]  Howbeit  this  we  may  somewhat  excuse^  inasmuch  aa 
every  man's  particular  care  to  his  own  charge  was  such  as 
gave  them  no  leisure  to  heed  what  others  practised  in  princes' 
courts.  But  of  the  two  synods  of  Arimine  and  Seleucia  what 
should  we  think  ?  Constantius  by  the  Arians'  suggestion  had 
devised  to  assemble  all  the  bishops  of  the  whole  world  about 
this  controversy^  but  in  two  several  places^  the  bishops  of  the 
west  at  Arimine  in  Italy,  the  eastern  at  Seleucia  the  same 
time.  Amongst  them  of  the  east  there  was  no  stop,  they 
agreed  without  any  great  ado,  gave  their  sentence  against 
heresy,  excommunicated  some  chief  maintainers  thereof,  and 
sent  the  emperor  word  what  was  done.  They  had  at  Arimine 
about  four  hundred  which  held  the  truth,  scarce  of  the  ad- 
verse part  fourscore,  but  these  obstinate,  and  the  other  weary 
of  contending  with  them :  whereupon  by  both  it  was  resolved 
to  send  to  the  emperor  such  as  might  inform  him  of  the  cause, 
and  declare  what  hindered  their  peaceable  agreement.  There 
are  chosen  for  the  catholic  side  such"^  men  as  had  in  them 
nothing  to  be  noted  but  boldness,  neither  graviiy  nor  learning 
nor  wisdom.  The  Arians  for  the  credit  of  their  &ction  take 
the  eldest,  the  best  experienced,  the  most  wary,  and  the 
longest  practised  veterans  they  had  amongst  them.  The 
emperor  conjecturing  of  the  rest  on  either  part  by  the  quality 
of  them  whom  he  saw,  sent  them  speedily  away,  and  with 
them  a  certain  confession  of  faith  ambiguously  f  and  subtilly 
drawn  by  the  Arians,  whereunto  unless  they  all  subscribed, 
they  should  in  no  case  be  suffered  to  depart  from  the  place 

*  Sulpit.  lib.  ii.  [c.  57.I    "  Ez  ''  gem  fadle  superiores  ezstiterunt." 
"  parte   nostra   leguntur   nomines        f  Ibid.   [c.  50.]     "  Eisdemque 

"adolescentesyparumdoctietpanim  '*  oonscriptam  ao   iinprobis    fidem 

'<  cauti.    Ab  Arianis  autem  tDissi  '' tradit  verbis  fallentibus  in volotam. 

"  8ene8,callidietingeniovalente8,ve-  "quae  catholicam  disciplinam  per- 

"  feme  perfidis  imbuti,  qui  apud  re-  ''  ndia  latente  loqueretur." 
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BooKY.  where  they  were.  At  the  length  it  was  peroeived^  that  there 
— '• — '-^  had  not  been  in  the  Catholics  either  at  Arimine  or  at  Seleucia 
BO  much  foresight^  as  to  provide  that  true  intelligence  might 
pass  between  them  what  was  done.  Upon  the  advantage  of 
which  error,  their  adversaries,  abusing  each  with  persuasion 
that  other  had  yielded,  surprised  both.  The  emperor  the 
more  desirous  and  glad  of  such  events,  for  that,  besides  all 
other  things  wherein  they  hindered  themselves,  the  gall  and 
bitterness  of  certain  men's  writings,  who  spared  him  little  for 
honour's  sake,  made  him  for  their  sakes  the  less  inclinable 
to  that  truth,  which  he  himself  should  have  honoured  and 
loved. 

Only  in  Athanasius  there  was  nothing  observed  throughout 
the  course  of  that  long  tragedy,  other  than  such  as  very  well 
became  a  wise  man  to  do  and  a  righteous  to  suffer.  So  that 
this  was  the  plain  condition  of  those  times :  the  whole  world 
against  Athanasius,  and  Athanasius  against  it ;  half  a  hundred 
of  years  spent  in  doubtftd  trial  which  of  the  two  in  the  end 
would  prevail,  the  side  which  had  all,  or  else  the  part  which 
had  no  friend  but  God  and  death,  the  one  a  defender  of  his 
innocency,  the  other  a  finisher  of  all  his  troubles. 

[6.]  Now  although  these  contentions  were  cause  of  much 
evil,  yet  some  good  the  Church  hath  reaped  by  them,  in  that 
they  occasioned  the  learned  and  sound  in  faith  to  explain 
such  things  as  heresy  went  about  to  deprave.  And  in  this 
respect  the  Creed  of  Athanasius  first  exhibited  unto  Julius 
bishop  of  Bome''^,  and  afterwards  (as  we  may  probably 
gather)  sent  to  the  emperor  Jovian  f,  for  his  more  fall  infor- 
mation concerning  that  truth  which  Arianism  so  mightily  did 
impugn,  was  both  in  the  East  and  the  West  churches  accepted 
as  a  treasure  of  inestimable  price,  by  as  many  as  had  not 
given  up  even  the  very  ghost  of  belief  {.  Then  was  the 
Creed  of  Athanasius  written,  howbeit  not  then  so  expedient 
to  be  publicly  used  as  now  in  the  Church  of  (rod  j  because 
while  the  heat  of  division  lasteth  truth  itself  enduring  oppo- 
sition doth  not  so  quietly  and  currently  pass  throughout  all 

*  [A  conjecture  of  Baronios,  Ann.  %  Greg.  Naziaa.  de  Atban.  [uli 

A.D.  340.]  sup.]  Tavnyy  lun  doKOwrtp  OidovywMM 

t  [Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  ai.  t.  L  p«  ri^  iftoKoylaw  oirr  rfjt  iawtpiat  Ktu 
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men^B  hands^  neither  can  be  of  that  account  which  afterwards   book  y. 

it  hath^  when  the  world  once  perceiveth  the  virtue  thereof  not ^ 

only  in  itself^  but  also  bj  the  conquest  which  Ood  hath  given 
it  over  heresy. 

That  which  heresy  did  by  sinister  interpretation^  go  about 
to  pervert  in  the  first  and  most  ancient  Apostolic  Greedy  the 
same  being  by  singular  dexterity  and  plainness  cleared  from 
those  heretical  corruptions  partly  by  this  Creed  of  Athana- 
sius^  written  about  the  year  three  hundred  and  forty^  and 
partly  by  that  other  "^  set  down  in  the  synod  of  Constan- 
tinople forty  years  after^  comprehending  together  with  the 
Nicene  Creed  an  addition  of  other  articles  which  the  Nicene 
Creed  omitted^  because  the  controversy  then  in  hand  needed 
no  mention  to  be  made  of  them ;  these  catholic  declarations 
of  our  belief  delivered  by  them  which  were  so  much  nearer 
than  we  are  unto  the  first  publication  thereof^  and  continuing 
needful  for  all  men  at  all  times  to  know^  these  confessions 
as  testimonies  of  our  continuance  in  the  same  faith  to  this 
present  day,  we  rather  use  than  any  other  gloss  or  para- 
phrase devised  by  ourselves,  which  though  it  were  to  the 
same  effect,  notwithstanding  could  not  be  of  the  like  autho- 
rity and  credit  f.  For  that  of  Hilary  unto  St.  Augustine 
hath  been  ever  and  is  likely  to  be  always  true :  ''  Your 
"  most  religious  wisdom  knoweth  how  g^at  their  number 
is  in  the  Church  of  God,  whom  the  very  authority  of 
men's  names  doth  keep  in  that  opinion  which  they  hold 
already,  or  draw  unto  that  which  they  have  not  before 
"  held." 

[7.]  Touching  the  Hymn  of  Glory,  our  usual  conclusion 
to  Psalms :  the  glory  of  all  things  is  that  wherein  their 
highest  perfection  doth  consist  %  ;  and  the  glory  of  God  that 
divine  excellency  whereby  he  is  eminent  above  all  things  §, 
his  omnipotent,  infinite,  and  eternal  Being,  which  angels  and 
glorified  saints  do  intuitively  behold  ||,  we  on  earth  appre- 
hend principally  by  faith,  in  part  also  by  that  kind  of  know- 
ledge which  groweth  from  experience  of  those  effects,  the 

*  That  Creed  which  in  the  Book  [§  8.  t.  ii.  828.] 

of  Coromon  Prayer  followeth  im-  X  i  ^^ •  '^-  4^* 

mediately  after  tne  reading  of  the  §  Ezod.  zxxiii.  18;  Heb.  1.3. 

Gospel.  H  Matt,  xviii.  10. 

t  Hilar.  Arelat.  Epist.  ad  Aug. 
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BOOK  V.  greatness  whereof  exceedeth  the  powers  and  abilities  of  all 
—  '  '^'  creatures  both  in  heaven  and  earth.  God  is  glorified,  wben 
such  his  excellency  above  all  things  is  with  due  admiration 
acknowledged*.  Which  dutifdl  acknowledgment  of  Grod's 
excellency^  by  occasion  of  special  effects,  being  the  Tery 
proper  subject  and  almost  the  only  matter  purposely  treated 
of  in  all  psalms,  if  that  joyful  Hymn  of  Glory  have  any  use 
in  the  Church  of  God  whose  name  we  therewith  extol  and 
magnify,  can  we  place  it  more  fitly  than  where  now  it  serveth 
as  a  close  or  conclusion  to  psabns  ? 

[8.]  Neither  is  the  form  thereof  newly  or  unnecessarily 
invented.  ^'  We  must  (saith  f  St.  Basil)  as  we  have  received 
even  so  baptize,  and  as  we  baptize  even  so  believe,  and 
as  we  believe  even  so  give  glory."  Baptizing  we  use  the 
name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoet  ; 
confessing  the  Christian  faith  we  declare  our  belief  in  the 
Father,  and  in  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  ascribing 
glory  unto  God  we  give  it  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and 
to  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  dTrd^cifis  tov  SpOov  ^poirij/iaros, 
'^  the  token  of  a  true  and  sound  understanding"  for  matter 
of  doctrine  about  the  Trinity,  when  in  ministering  baptism, 
and  making  confession,  and  giving  glory,  there  is  a  eon- 
junction  of  all  three,  and  no  one  of  the  three  severed  fix>m  the 
other  two. 

[9.]  Against  the  Arians  affirming  the  Father  to  be  greater 
than  the  Son  in  honour,  excellency,  digniiy,  majesty,  this  form 
and  manner  of  gloriiying  God  was  not  at  that  time  first 
begun,  but  received  long  before,  and  alleged  at  that  time  as 
an  argument  for  the  truth  {.    '^  If  (saith  Phcebadius)  there  be 
that  inequality  which  they  affirm,  then  do  we  every  day 
blaspheme  God,  when  in  thanksgivings  and  offerings  of 
sacrifice  we  acknowledge  those  things  conmion  to  the  Father 
"  and  the  Son.''     The  Arians  therefore,  for  that  they  per- 
ceived how  this  did  prejudice  their  cause,  altered  the  Hynm 
of  Glory,  whereupon  ensued  in  the  church  of  Antioch  about 
the  year  three  hundred  forty-nine  that  jar  which  Theodoret 
and  Sozomen  mention  §.    ^^  In  their  quires  while  they  praised 

*  Josh.  vii.  19;  Psal.  xzii.  23.  Bibl.  Pair.  Colon,  t.  iv.  232.  C] 
t    Basil.    Epist.  78.    [al.   125.        §  Theod.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2^.  Sozam. 

p.  216  D.]  lib.  iv.  [iii.]  cap.  19.  [20.] 
X  Phceoad.  lib.  contra  Arian.  [ap. 
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"  God  together  as  the  manner  was,  at  the  end  of  the  psalms  book  v. 
"  which  they  sung,  it  appeared  what  opinion  every  man  held,  — '■ — — 
"  foi-asmuch  as  they  glorified  some  the  Father,  and  the 
"  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  some  the  Father  dy  the  Son  in 
the  Spirit;  the  one  sort  thereby  declaring  themselves  to 
embrace  the  Son's  equality  with  the  Father  as  the  council 
of  Nice  had  defined,  the  other  sort  against  the  council  of 
Nice  his  inequality/'  Leontius  their  bishop  although  an 
enemy  to  the  better  part,  yet  wary  and  subtile,  as  in  a  manner 
all  the  heads  of  the  Ariaus'  faction  were,  could  at  no  time  be 
plainly  heard  to  use  either  form,  perhaps  lest  his  open  con- 
tradicting of  them  whom  he  favoured  not  might  maJie  them 
the  more  eager,  and  by  that  mean  the  less  apt  to  be  privately 
won ;  or  peradventure  for  that  though  he  joined  in  opinion 
with  that  sort  of  Arians  who  denied  the  Son  to  be  equal  with 
the  Father,  yet  from  them  he  dissented  which  thought  the 
Father  and  the  Son  not  only  unequal  but  tmlike,  as  Aetius  did 
upon  a  frivolous  and  false  surmise,  that  because  the  Apostle 
hath  said,  "  One  God  of  whom,  one  Lord  by  whom,  one 
'^  Spirit  in  whom*,''  his  different  manner  of  speech  doth 
argue  a  different  nature  and  being  in  them  of  whom  he 
speaketh :  out  of  which  blind  collection  it  seemeth  that  this 
their  new  devised  form  did  first  spring. 

[lo.]  But  in  truth  even  that  very  form  which  the  Arians 
did  then  use  (saving  that  they  chose  it  to  serve  as  their  special 
mark  of  recognizance,  and  gave  it  secretly  within  them- 
selves a  sinister  construction)  hath  not  otherwise  as  much  as 
the  show  of  any  thing  which  soundeth  towards  impiety.  For 
albeit  if  we  respect  God's  glory  within  itself,  it  be  the  equal 
right  and  possession  of  all  three,  and  that  without  any  odds, 
any  difference ;  yet  touching  his  manifestation  thereof  unto 
us  by  continual  effects,  and  our  perpetual  acknowledgment 
thereof  unto  him  likewise  by  virtuous  offices,  doth  not  every 
tongue  both  ways  confess,  that  the  brightness  of  his  glory  hath 
spread  itself  throughout  the  world  by  the  ministry  of  his  only- 
begotten  Son,  and  is  in  the  manifold  graces  of  the  Spirit  every 
way  marvellous;  again,  that  whatsoever  we  do  to  his  glory, 
it  is  done  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  made  accept- 
able by  the  merit  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  So  that  glory 

*  1  Cor.  viii.  6 ;  xii.  3, 4, 13. 
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BOOK  V.  to  the  Father  afid  the  Son,  or  glory  to  the  Father  Jy  the  Son, 
—  *         saving  only  where  evil  minds  do  abnse  and  pervert  most  holy 
things,  are  not  else  the  voices  of  error  and  schism,  but  of 
sound  and  sincere  religion. 

[ii.]  It  hath  been  the  custom  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to 
end  sometimes  prayers,  and  sermons  always,  with  words  of 
glory ;  wherein,  as  long  as  the  blessed  Trinity  had  due  honour, 
and  till  Arianism  had  made  it  a  matter  of  great  sharpness  and 
subtilty  of  wit  to  be  a  sound  believing  Christian,  men  were 
not  curious  what  syllables  or  particles  of  speech  they  used. 
Upon  which  confidence  and  trust  notwithstanding  when  St. 
Basil  began  to  practise  the  like  indifferency,  and  to  conclude 
public  prayers,  glorifying  sometime  the  Father  wUh  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  sometime  the  Father  by  the  Son  in  the 
Spirit,  whereas  long  custom  had  inured  them  unto  the  former 
kind  alone,  by  means  whereof  the  latter  was  new  and  strange 
in  their  ears;  this  needless  experiment  brought  afterwards 
upon  him  a  necessary  labour  of  excusing  himself  to  his  friends, 
and  maintaining  his  own  act  against  them,  who  because  the 
light  of  his  candle  too  much  drowned  theirs,  were  glad  to  lay 
hold  on  so  colourable  matter,  and  exceeding  forward  to  traduce 
him  as  an  author  of  suspicious  innovation. 

How  hath  the  world  forsaken  that  course  which  it  sometime 
held !  How  are  the  judgments,  hearts,  and  affections  of  men 
altered !  May  we  not  wonder  that  a  man  of  St.  Basil's  au- 
thority and  quality,  an  arch-prelate  in  the  house  of  God, 
should  have  his  name  far  and  wide  called  in  question,  and  be 
driven  to  his  painful  apologies,  to  write  in  his  own  defence 
whole  volumes,  and  yet  hardly  to  obtain  with  all  his  endeavour 
a  pardon,  the  crime  laid  against  him  being  but  only  a  change 
of  some  one  or  two  syllables  in  their  usual  church  liturgy  ? 
It  was  thought  in  him  an  unpardonable  offence  to  alter  any 
thing ;  in  us  as  intolerable  that  we  suffer  any  thing  to  remain 
unaltered.  The  very  Creed  of  Athanasius  and  that  sacred 
Hymn  of  Glory,  than  which  nothing  doth  sound  more  hea- 
venly in  the  ears  of  faithful  men,  are  now  reckoned  as 
superfluities,  which  we  must  in  any  case  pare  away,  lest  we 
cloy  God  with  too  much  service.  Is  there  in  that  confession 
of  faith  any  thing  which  doth  not  at  all  times  edify  and 
instruct  the  attentive  hearer  ?  Or  is  our  faith  in  the  blessed 
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Trinity  a  matter  needless  to  be  so  oftentimes  mentioned  and.  book  v. 
opened  in  the  principal  pari;  of  that  duty  which  we  owe  to  — '• — ^— 
God,  our  public  prayer  ?  Hath  the  Church  of  Christ  from  the 
first  beginning  by  a  secret  universal  instinct  of  God^s  good 
Spirit  always  tied  itself  to  end  neither  sermon  nor  almost  any 
speech  of  moment  which  hath  concerned  matters  of  God 
without  some  special  words  of  honour  and  glory  to  that 
Trinity  which  we  all  adore;  and  is  the  like  conclusion  of 
psalms  become  now  at  the  lengtli  an  eyesore  or  a  galling  to 
their  ears  that  hear  it  ? 

[la.]  ^' Those  flames  of  Arianism''  they  say  ''are  quenched, 
"  which  were  the  cause  why  the  Church  devised  in  such  sort 
''  to  confess  and  praise  the  glorious  deity  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Seeing  therefore  the  sore  is  whole,  why  retain  we  as  yet  the 
plaister?  When  the  cause  why  any  thing  was  ordained 
doth  once  cease,  the  thing  itself  should  cease  with  it,  that 
''  the  Church  being  eased  of  unprofitable  labours,  needful 
"  offices  may  the  better  be  attended.  For  the  doing  of  things 
^'  unnecessary,  is  many  times  the  cause  why  the  most  neces- 
*'  sBkTj  are  not  done.''  But  in  this  case  so  to  reason  will  not 
serve  their  turns. 

For  first,  the  ground  whereupon  they  build  is  not  certainly 
their  own  but  with  special  limitations.  Few  things  are  so 
restrained  to  any  one  end  or  purpose  that  the  same  being  ex- 
tinct they  .should  forthwith  utterly  become  frustrate.  Wisdom 
may  have  framed  one  and  the  same  thing  to  serve  commodi- 
ously  for  divers  ends,  and  of  those  ends  any  one  be  sufficient 
cause  for  continuance  though  the  rest  have  ceased ;  even  as 
the  tongue,  which  nature  hath  given  us  for  an  instrument  of 
speech,  is  not  idle  in  dumb  persons,  because  it  also  serveth 
for  taste.  Again,  if  time  have  worn  out,  or  any  other  mean 
altogether  taken  away  what  was  first  intended,  uses  not  thought 
upon  before  may  afterwards  spring  up,  and  be  reasonable 
causes  of  retaining  that  which  other  considerations  did  for- 
merly procure  to  be  instituted.  And  it  cometh  sometime  to 
pass  that  a  thing  unnecessary  in  itself  as  touching  the  whole 
direct  purpose  whereto  it  was  meant  or  can  be  applied,  doth 
notwithstanding  appear  couA^enient  to  be  still  held  even  with- 
out use,  lest  by  reason  of  that  coherence  which  it  hath  with 
somewhat  most  necessary,  the  removal  of  the  one  should  en- 
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BOOK  y.   damage  the  other;  and  therefore  men  which  have  dean  lost 

'—^  the  possibility  of  sight  keep  still  their  eyes  nevertheless  in  the 

place  where  nature  set  them. 

As  for  these  two  branches  whereof  our  question  groweth^ 
Arianism  was  indeed  some  occasion  of  the  one^  but  a  cause  of 
neither^  much  less  the  only  entire  cause  of  both.  For  albeit 
conflict  with  Arians  brought  forth  the  occasion  of  writing  that 
Creed  which  long  after  was  made  a  part  of  the  church  liturgy, 
as  hymns  and  sentences  of  glory  were  a  part  thereof  before ; 
yet  cause  sufficient  there  is  why  both  should  remain  in  use^  the 
one  as  a  most  divine  explication  of  the  chiefest  articles  of  oor 
Christian  belief,  the  other  as  an  heavenly  acclamation  of  joyful 
applause  to  his  praises  in  whom  we  believe ;  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  unworthy  to  be  heard  sounding  as  they  are  in 
the  Church  of  Christ,  whether  Arianism  live  or  die. 

[13.]  Against  which  poison  likewise  if  we  think  that  the 
Church  at  this  day  needeth  not  those  ancient  preservatives 
which  ages  before  us  were  so  glad  to  use,  we  deceive  ourselFes 
greatly.  The  weeds  of  heresy  being  grown  unto  such  ripe- 
ness as  that  was,  do  even  in  ijie  very  cutting  down  scatter 
oftentimes  those  seeds  which  for  a  while  lie  unseen  and  buried 
in  the  earth,  but  afterward  freshly  spring  up  again  no  less 
pernicious  than  at  the  first.  Which  thing  they  very  well  know 
and  I  doubt  not  will  easily  confess,  who  live  to  their  great  both 
toil  and  grief,  where  the  blasphemies  of  Arians,  Samosateni- 
ans,  Tritheites,  Eutychians,  and  Macedonians  are  renewed; 
renewed  by  them  who  to  hatch  their  heresy  have  chosen 
those  churches  as  fittest  nests,  where  Athanasius'  Creed  is  not 
heard ;  by  them  I  say  renewed,  who  following  the  course  of 
extreme  reformation,  were  wont  in  the  pride  of  their  own  pro- 
ceedings to  glory,  that  whereas  Luther  did  but  blow  away 
the  roof,  and  Zuinglius  batter  but  the  walls  of  popish  super- 
stition, the  last  and  hardest  work  of  all  remained,  which  was 
to  raze  up  the  very  ground  and  foundation  of  popery,  that 
doctrine  concerning  the  deity  of  Christ  which  Satanasiu^ 
(for  so  it  pleased  those  impious  forsaken  miscreants  to  speak) 
hath  in  this  memorable  creed  explained.  So  manifestly  true 
is  that  which  one  of  the  "^  ancient  hath  concerning  Arianism, 
''  Mortuis  auctoribus  hujus  veneni,  scelerata  tamen  eorum 

*  Phoebad.  cent.  Arian.  [378.] 
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''  doctrina  non  moritur :''  "  The  authors  of  this  venom  being   book  v. 

'^  dead  and  gone,  their  wicked  doctrine  notwithstanding  con '■ — -^ 

''  tinueth/' 

XLin.  Amongst  the  heaps  of  these  excesses  and  super-  Our  want 
fluities,  there  is  espied  the  want  of  a  principal  part  of  duty,  J^/p^^^k". 
'^  There  are  no  thanksgivings  for  the  benefits  for  which  there  giving. 
"  are  petitions  in  our  book  of  prayer*/'  This  they  have 
thought  a  point  material  to  be  objected.  Neither  may  we  take 
it  in  evil  part  to  be  admonished  what  special  duties  of  thank- 
fulness we  owe  to  that  merciful  God,  for  whose  unspeakable 
graces  the  only  requital  which  we  are  able  to  make  is  a  true, 
hearty,  and  sincere  acknowledgment  how  precious  we  esteem 
such  benefits  received,  and  how  infinite  in  goodness  the  Author 
from  whom  they  come.  But  that  to  every  petition  we  make 
for  things  needful  there  should  be  some  answerable  sentence 
of  thanks  provided  particularly  to  follow  such  requests  ob- 
tained, either  it  is  not  a  matter  so  requisite  as  they  pretend ; 
or  if  it  be,  wherefore  have  they  not  then  in  such  order  framed 
their  own  Book  of  Common  Prayer?  Why  hath  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  taught  us  a  form  of  prayer  containing  so  many 
petitions  of  those  things  which  we  want,  and  not  delivered  in 
like  sort  as  many  several  forms  of  thanksgiving  to  serve  when 
any  thing  we  pray  for  is  granted  ?  What  answer  soever  they 
can  reasonably  make  unto  these  demands,  the  same  shall  dis- 
cover unto  them  how  causeless  a  censure  it  is  that  there  are 
not  in  our  book  thanksgivings  for  all  the  benefits  for  which 
there  are  petitionsf. 

[a.]  For  concerning  the  blessings  of  God,  whether  they  tend 
unto  this  life  or  the  life  to  come,  there  is  great  cause  why  we 
should  delight  more  in  giving  thanks,  than  in  making  requests 
for  them;  inasmuch  as  the  one  hath  pensiveness  and  fear,  the 

*  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  138.  [108.1  "  As  "  80  many  of  their  earthly  miseries, 

''  such  prayers  are  needful,  whereby  ''  that  then  also  it  is  meet  that  upon 

"  we  beg  release  from  our  distresses,  "  the  deliverance  there  should  be  an 

"  so  there  ought  to  be  as  necessary  *'  express  thanksgiving." 
*•  prayers  of  thanksgiving  when  we        t  T.  C.  lib.  iii.  p.  ao8.     "  The 

'*  nave  received  those  things  at  the  "  default  of  the  Book,  for  that  there 

"  Lord's  hand  which  we  asked."  **  are  no  forms  of  thanksgivings  for 

T.  C.  lib.  iii.  p.  aoo.  "  I  do  not  sim-  "  the  release  from  those  common 

"  ply  require  a  solemn  and  express  "  calamities  from  which  we  have 

'*  thanksgiving  for  such  benefits, but  **  petitions  to  be  delivered."    [The 

"  only  upon  a  supposition,  which  is,  Forms  as  they  now  stand  not  having 

*' that  it  it  be  expedient  that  there  been    inserted  until   the  reign  of 

"  should  be  express  prayers  against  James  I.] 
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BOOK  Y.  other  always  joy  annexed ;  the  one  helongeth  unto  them  thst 
— '^ — ^—  seek^  the  other  unto  them  that  have  found  happiness;  thejr 
that  pray  do  hut  yet  sow^  they  that  give  thanks  declare  they 
have  reaped.  Howbeit  because  there  are  so  many  graces 
whereof  we  stand  in  continual  need^  graces  for  whidi  we  tdxj 
not  cease  daily  and  hourly  to  sue^  graces  which  are  in  bestow- 
ing always,  but  never  come  to  be  fully  had  in  this  present 
life ;  and  therefore  when  all  things  here  have  an  end,  endless 
thanks  must  have  their  beginning  in  a  state  which  bringeth 
the  fiill  and  final  satisfaction  of  all  such  perpetual  desiTes : 
again,  because  our  common  necessities,  and  the  lack  which 
we  all  have  as  well  of  ghostly  as  of  earthly  favours  is  in  each 
kind  so  easily  known,  but  the  gifts  of  God  according  to  those 
degrees  and  times  which  he  in  his  secret  wisdom  seeth  meet, 
are  so  diversely  bestowed,  that  it  seldom  appem-eth  what  all 
receive,  what  all  stand  in  need  of,  it  seldom  lieth  hid :  we  are 
not  to  marvel  though  the  Church  do  oftener  concur  in  suits 
than  in  thanks  unto  God  for  particular  benefits. 

[3.]  Nevertheless  lest  Gt)d  should  be  any  way  unglorified, 
the  greatest  part  of  our  daily  service  they  know  consisteth, 
according  to  the  blessed  Apostle's  own  precise  rule*,  in 
much  variety  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,  for  no  other  purpose,  but 
only  that  out  of  so  plentiful  a  treasure  there  might  be  for 
every  man's  heart  to  choose  out  his  own  sacrifice,  and  to  offer 
unto  God  by  particular  secret  instinct  what  fitteth  best  the 
often  occasions  which  any  several  either  party  or  congregation 
may  seem  to  have.  They  that  would  dean  take  from  us 
therefore  the  daily  use  of  the  very  best  means  we  have  to 
magnify  and  praise  the  name  of  Almighty  God  for  his  rich 
blessings,  they  that  complain  of  our  reading  and  singing  so 
many  psalms  for  so  good  an  end,  they  I  say  that  find  fault 
with  our  store  should  of  all  men  be  least  willing  to  reprove 
our  scarcity  of  thanksgivings. 

[4.]  But  because  peradventure  they  see  it  is  not  either 
generally  fit  or  possible  that  churches  should  frame  thanks- 
givings answerable  to  each  petition,  they  shorten  somewhat 
the  reins  of  their  censure;  ''there  are  no  forms  of  thanks- 
''  giving  t/'  they  say,  ''  for  release  of  those  camnum  calamities 
"  from  which  we  have  petitions  to  be  delivered.''    "  Thei« 

*  Ephes.  V.  19 ;  Coloss.  iii.  16.  t  T.  C.  lib.  L  p.  138. 
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*^  are  prayers  set  forth  to  be  said  in  the  oommon  calamities  book  v. 
**  and  universal  scourges  of  the  reahn^  as  plague^  famine^  &c.  — ^ — — 
''  and  indeed  so  it  ought  to  be  by  the  word  of  God.  But 
as  such  prayers  are  needftil^  whereby  we  beg  release  from 
our  distresses^  so  there  ought  to  be  as  necessary  prayers  of 
thanksgivings  when  we  have  received  those  things  at  the 
"  Lord^s  hand  which  we  asked  in  our  prayers/'  As  oft  there- 
fore as  any  ,public  or  universal  scourge  is  removed^  as  oft 
as  we  are  delivered  from  those  either  imminent  or  present 
calamities,  against  the  storm  and  tempest  whereof  we  all 
instantly  craved  favour  from  above,  let  it  be  a  question  what 
we  should  render  unto  God  for  his  blessings  universally, 
sensibly  and  extraordinarily  bestowed.  A  prayer  of  three  or 
four  lines  inserted  into  some  part  of  our  church  liturgy  ? 
No,  we  are  not  persuaded  that  when  God  doth  in  trouble 
enjoin  us  the  duiy  of  invocation,  and  promise  us  the  benefit 
of  deliverance,  and  profess  that  the  thing  he  expecteth 
after  at  our  hands  is  to  glorify  him  as  our  mighty  and  only 
Saviour,  the  Church  can  discharge  in  manner  convenient 
a  work  of  so  great  importance  by  fore*ordaining  some  short 
collect  wherein  briefly  to  mention  thanks.  Our  custom 
therefore  whensoever  so  great  occasions  are  incident,  is  by 
public  authority  to  appoint  throughout  all  churches  set  and 
solemn  forms  as  well  of  supplication  as  of  thanksgiving,  the 
preparations  and  intended  complements  whereof  may  stir  up 
the  minds  of  men  in  much  more  effectual  sort,  than  if  only 
there  should  be  added  to  the  Book  of  Prayer  that  which  they 
require. 

[5.]  But  we  err  in  thinking  that  they  require  any  such 
matter.  For  albeit  their  words  to  our  understanding  be  very 
plain,  that  in  our  book  '^  there  are  prayers  set  forth''  to  be 
said  when  '^  common  calamities"  are  felt,  as  ''  plague,  famine," 
and  such  like;  again  that  '^ indeed  so  it  ought  to  be  by  the 
''  word  of  God;"  that  likewise  ''there  ought  to  be  as  neces- 
''  sary  prayers  of  thanksgiving  when  we  have  received  those 
''  things ;"  finally  that  the  want  of  such  forms  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  release  from  those  common  calamities  j&om  which  we 
have  petitions  to  be  delivered,  is  the  ''  default  of  the  Book 
''  of  Conmion  Prayer :"  yet  all  this  they  mean  but  only  by 
way  of  ''supposition,  if  express  prayers"  against  so  manv 
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BOOK  T.  earthly  mifieries  were  convenient^  that  then  indeed  as  many 
?iV!i[7'  express  and  particular  thanksgivings  should  be  likewise  ne- 
cessary.  Seeing  therefore  we  know  that  they  hold  the  one 
superfluous,  they  would  not  have  it  so  understood  as  though 
their  minds  were  that  any  such  addition  to  the  book  is  need- 
ful^ whatsoever  they  say  for  argument's  sake  concerning  this 
pretended  defect.  The  truth  is^  they  wave  in  and  out^  no 
way  sufficiently  groimded,  no  way  resolved  what  to  thinks 
speak,  or  write,  more  than  only  that  because  they  have  taken 
it  upon  them,  they  must  (no  remedy  now)  be  opposite. 
JnBome  XLIV.    The  last    supposed  &ult  oonoemeth    some    few 

M^'tte  ^'^f  *^^^8^>  *^®  ^^T  Diatter  whereof  is  thought  to  be  much 


our  Prayer,  In  a  song  of  praise  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  have  these 
^^^y^_  words,  ^'  When  thou  hadst  overcome  the  sharpness  of  deaths 
flound.  ''  thou  didst  open  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers/' 
Which  maketh  some  show  of  giving  countenance  to  their 
error,  who  think  that  the  faithful  which  departed  this  life 
before  the  coming  of  Christ,  were  never  till  then  made 
partakers  of  joy,  but  remained  all  in  that  place  which  they 
term  the  ''  Lake  of  the  Fathers/' 

In  our  liturgy  request  is  made  that  we  may  be  preserved 
**  from  sudden  death/'  This  seemeth  frivolous^  because  th^ 
godly  should  be  always  prepared  to  die. 

Bequest  is  made  that  QroA,  would  give  those  things  which 
we  for  our  unworthiness  dare  not  ask.  ''This,"tiiey  say, 
''  carrieth  with  it  the  note  of  popish  servile  fear,  and  savouieth 
''  not  of  that  confidence  and  reverent  &miliarity  that  the 
'^  children  of  God  have  through  Christ  with  their  heavenly 
''  Father." 

Bequest  is  made  that  we  may  evermore  be  defended  from 
all  adversity.  For  this  ''  there  is  no  promise  in  Scripture," 
and  therefore  ''  it  is  no  prayer  of  faith,  or  of  the  which  we  can 
^'  assure  ourselves  that  we  shall  obtain  it." 

Finally,  request  is  made  that  Grod  ''would  have  mercy 
''  upon  all  men."  This  is  impossible,  because  some  are  the 
vessels  of  wrath  to  whom  God  will  never  extend  his  mercy. 
When  thou  XLV.  As  Christ  hath  purchased  that  heavenly  kingdom 
J|J^*^j^®*""  the  last  perfection  whereof  is  glory  in  the  life  to  come,  grace 
sharpness  in  this  life  a  preparation  thereunto;  so  the  same  he  hath 
thou^dst  '*  opened"  to  the  world  in  such  sort,  that  whereas  none  «>n 
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poBsibly  without  him  attain  salvation^  hj  him  '^all  that  believe^'   book  y. 
are  saved.     Now  whatsoever  he  did  or  suffered^  the  end  - 
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thereof  was  to  open  the  doors  of  the  kingdom   of  heaven  Sn^om  of 
which  our  iniquities  had  ''  shut  up/'     But  because  by  ascend-  heaven 
in^  after  that  the  sharpness  of  death  was  overcome,  he  took  believew. 
the  veiy  local  possession  of  glory,  and  that  to  the  use  of  all 
that  are  his,  even  as  himself  before  had  witnessed,  "  I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you  *  '"  and  again,  "  Whom  thou  hast 
given  me,  O  Father,  7  will  that  where  I  am  they  he  also  with 
me,  that  my  glory  which  thou  hast  given  me  they  may 
"  behold  t  /'  it  appeareth  that  when  Christ  did  ascend  he  then 
most  liberally  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  the  end  that 
with  him  and  by  him  all  believers  might  reign. 

[2.]  In  what  estate  the  Fathers  rested  which  were  dead 
before,  it  is  not  hereby  either  one  way  or  other  determined. 
All  we  can  rightly  gather  is,  that  as  touching  their  souls 
what  degree  of  joy  or  happiness  soever  it  pleased  God  to 
bestow  upon  them,  his  ascension  which  succeeded  procured 
theirs,  and  theirs  concerning  the  body  must  needs  be  not  only 
of  but  after  his.  As  therefore  Helvidius  J  against  whom 
St.  Jerome  writeth,  abused  greatly  those  words  of  Matthew 
concerning  Joseph  and  the  mother  of  our  Saviour  Christ  §, 
'^  He  knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought  forth  her  first-bom,'' 
thereby  gathering  against  the  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
that  a  thing  denied  with  special  circumstance  doth  import  an 
opposite  affirmation  when  once  that  circumstance  is  expired  : 
after  the  selfsame  manner  it  should  be  a  weak  collection,  if 
whereas  we  say  that  when  Christ  had  '^  overcome  the  sharp- 
"  ness  of  death,  he  then  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all 
'^  believers  /'  a  thing  in  such  sort  affirmed  with  circumstance 
were  taken  as  insinuating  an  opposite  denial  before  that 
circumstance  be  accomplished,  and  consequently  that  because 
when  the  sharpness  of  death  was  overcome  he  then  opened 
heaven  as  well  to  believing  Gentiles  as  Jews,  heaven  till  then 
was  no  receptacle  to  the  souls  of  either.  Wherefore  be  the 
spirits  of  the  just  and  righteous  before  Christ  truly  or  falsely 
thought  excluded  out  of  heavenly  joy;  by  that  which  we  in 

*  John  ziv.  3,  init.  t.  ii.  7.]  August.  Her.  Ixxxiv. 

t  John  xvii.  34.  [t.  viii.  24.] 

X   Hieron.  contra    Helvid.    [in        §  [Matt.  i.  25.] 
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BOOK  T.  the  words  alleged  before  do  attribute  to  Christ's  asoensioii, 
— '■ 1^  there  is  to  no  such  opinion  nor  to  the  fayoorers  *  thereof  an j 


tt 


eonntenance  at  all  given.     We  cannot  better  interpret  the 

meaning  of  these  words  than  Pope  Leo  himself  exponndeth 

them^  whose  speech  concerning  our  Lord's  ascension   may 

serve  instead  of  a  marginal  gloss :  '^  Christ's  exaltation  is  onr 

'*  promotion,  and  whither  the  glory  of  the  head  is  already 

gone  before,  thith^  the  hope  of  the  body  also  is  to  follow. 

For  as  this  day  we  have  not  only  the  possession  of  paradise 

^*  assured  nnto  ns,  but  in  Christ  we  have  entered  the  highest 

''  of  the  heavens  \/*     His  *^  opening  the  kingdom  of  heaven" 

and  his  entrance  thereinto  was  not  only  to  his  own  use  but  for 

the  benefit  of ''  all  believers." 

Touching        XLYI.  Our  good  or  evil  estate  after  death  dependeth  most 

ddSvenuioe  ^P^^  *^®  quality  of  our  lives.    Yet  somewhat  there  is  why 

from  Bad-    a  virtuous  mind  should  rather  wish  to  depart  this  world  with 

a  kind  of  treatable  dissolution,  than  to  be  suddenly  cut  off  in 

a  moment;  rather  to  be  taken  than  snatched  away  from  the 

face  of  the  earth. 

Death  is  that  which  all  men  suffer,  but  not  all  men  with 
one  mind,  neither  all  men  in  one  manner.  For  being  of 
necessity  a  thing  common,  it  is  through  the  manifold  per- 
suasions, dispositions,  and  occasions  of  men,  with  equal  desert 
both  of  praise  and  dispraise,  shunned  by  some,  by  others 
desired.  So  that  absolutely  we  cannot  discommend,  we  cannot 
absolutely  approve,  either  willingness  to  live  or  forwardness 
to  die. 

And  concerning  the  ways  of  death,  albeit  the  choice  thereof 
be  only  in  his  hands  who  alone  hath  power  over  all  flesh, 
and  unto  whose  appointment  we  ought  with  patience  meekly 
to  submit  ourselves  (for  to  be  agents  voluntarily  in  our  own 
destruction  is  against  both  God  and  nature) ;  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  but  in  so  great  variety,  our  desires  will  and  may  law- 
Ailly  prefer  one  kind  before  another.  Is  there  any  man  of 
worth  and  virtue,  although  not  instructed  in  the  school  of 
Christ,  or  ever  taught  what  the  soundness  of  religion  mean- 
eth,  that  had  not  rather  end  the  days  of  this  transitory 
life  as  Cyrus  in  Xenophon,  or  in  Plato  Socrates  are  described, 

*  Lyra  raper  Gen.  zxiz.  [xxv.  Add.  ii.]  The.  [Aqtun.]  p.  iiL  q.  53. 
[t.  zii.  168.]  t  Leo  Ser.  i.  de  Ascens.  c.  4. 
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than  to  sink  down  with  them  of  whom  Elihu  hath  said,  ifo-  book  v. 
mento  moriuntur  *,  ''  there  is  scarce  an  instant  between  their  ^•''^'•'' 
'^  flourishing  and  their  not  being  ?''  But  let  us  which  know 
what  it  is  to  die  as  Absalon  or  Ananias  and  Sapphira  died, 
let  us  beg  of  God  that  when  the  hour  of  our  rest  is  come,  the 
patterns  of  our  dissolution  may  be  Jacob  f,  Moses  t,  Joshua  §, 
David  II;  who  leisurably  ending  their  hves  in  peace,  prayed 
for  the  mercies  of  God  to  come  upon  their  posterity ;  replen- 
ished the  hearts  of  the  nearest  unto  them  with  words  of 
memorable  consolation;  strengthened  men  in  the  fear  of 
God;  gave  them  wholesome  instructions  of  life,  and  con- 
firmed them  in  true  religion ;  in  sum,  taught  the  world  no 
less  virtuously  how  to  die  than  they  had  done  before  how 
to  live. 

[i2.]  To  such  as  judge  things  according  to  the  sense  of 
natural  men  and  ascend  no  higher,  suddenness  because  it 
shorteneth  their  grief  should  in  reason  be  most  acceptable. 
That  which  causeth  bitterness  in  death  is  the  languishing 
attendance  and  expectation  thereof  ere  it  come.  And  there- 
fore tyrants  use  what  art  they  can  to  increase  the  slowness  of 
death.  Quick  riddance  out  of  life  is  often  both  requested  and 
bestowed  as  a  benefit.  Commonly  therefore  it  is  for  virtuous 
considerations  that  wisdom  so  far  prevaileth  with  men  as  to 
make  them  desirous  of  slow  and  deliberate  death  against  the 
stream  of  their  sensual  inclination,  content  to  endure  the 
longer  grief  and  bodily  pain,  that  the  soul  may  have  time  to 
call  itself  to  a  just  account  of  all  things  past,  by  means  where- 
of repentance  is  perfected,  there  is  wherein  to  exercise 
patience,  the  joys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  have  leisure  to 
present  themselves,  the  pleasures  of  sin  and  this  world's 
vanities  are  censured  with  uncorrupt  judgment,  charity  is  free 
to  make  advised  choice  of  the  soil  wherein  her  last  seed  may 
most  fruitAilly  be  bestowed,  the  mind  is  at  liberty  to  have  due 
regard  of  that  disposition  of  worldly  things  which  it  can  never 
afterwards  alter,  and  because^  the  nearer  we  draw  unto  God, 
the  more  we  are  oftentimes  enlightened  with  the  shining 
beams  of  his  glorious  presence  as  being  then  even  almost  in 
sight,  a  leisurable  departure  may  in  that  case  bring  forth  for 

♦  Job  xxxiv.  30.  t  Heb.  xi.  ai.  J  Deut.  xxxiii. 

§  Jo8h.  xxiv.  II  I  Kings  ii.  IF  Cypr.  de  Mortal,  [i.  162.] 
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S78        .    Otmfesn(m  ^  (mr  VnworfJUne$i  not  Popisi 

BOOK  T.  the  good  of  sacli  as  sxe  present  that  which  shall  caoae  them 
xiVn.i/t!*  for  ever  after  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  to  pray,  ^'  O  lei 


'^  us  die  the  death  of  the  righteous^  and  let  our  last  end  be 
'^  like  theirs  *."  All  whidi  benefits  and  opportunities  are  bj 
sudden  death  prevented. 

[3.]  And  besides  forasmuch  as  death  howsoevtf  is  a  gesecal 
effect  of  the  wrath  of  Grod  against  sin^  and  the  suddenness 
thereof  a  thing  which  happeneth  but  to  few;  the  woriid  in 
this  respect  feareth  it  the  more  as  being  subject  to  doubtful 
constructions^  which  as  no  man  willingly  would  incur^  so  they^ 
whose  happy  estate  after  life  is  of  all  men's  the  most  certaia 
should  especially  wish  that  no  such  accident  in  their  death 
may  give  uncharitable  minds  occasion  of  rash,  sinister,  and 
suspicious  verdicts,  whereunto  they  are  over  prone ;  so  thai 
whether  evil  men  or  good  be  respected,  whether  we  regard  our- 
selves or  others,  to  be  preserved  from  sudden  death  is  a  blessing 
of  God.  And  our  prayer  against  it  inq)orteth  a  twofold  desire : 
first,  that  death  when  it  cometh  may  give  us  some  oonveiiient 
respite ;  or  secondly,  if  that  be  denied  us  of  Grod,  yet  we  hulj 
have  wisdom  to  provide  always  beforehand  that  those  evik 
overtake  us  not  which  death  unexpected  doth  use  to  bring 
upon  careless  men,  and  that  although  it  be  sudden  in  itaelf, 
nevertheless  in  regard  of  our  prepared  minds  it  may  not  be 
sudden. 
^y«^  XLVIL  But  is  it  credible  that  the  very  acknowledgment 

thiiigB  of  our  own  unworthiness  to  obtain,  and  in  that  respect  our 
whidi  we  professed  fearfttlness  to  ask  any  thing  otherwise  than  only  for 
worthiness  his  sakc  to  whom  Grod  can  deny  nothing,  that  this  should  be 
ask^God.  ^^tcd  for  a  popish  error,  that  this  should  be  termed  baeeneas, 
for  the       abjection  of  mind,  or  *'  servility,^'  is  it  credible  ?   That  which 

worthiness  /»  _ai.»  p    'j  a  •     j*     ^ 

of  his  Son,  ^^  '^r  OUT  unworUuness  ajre  a&aid  to  czave,  our  prayer  is  that 
would        God  for  the  worthiness  of  his  Son  would  notwithstanding 

vouchsafe  to  -mr  •  -i  » 

to  gnmt.     vouchsafe  to  grant.     May  it  please  them  to  shew  us 


of  these  words  it  is  tibat  "  carrieth  the  note  of  popifib  and 
"  servile  fear  t  ?'' 

[2.]  In  reference  to  other  creatures  of  this  inferior  world 
man^s  worth  and  excellency  is  admired.    Compared  with  Ood, 

*  Namb.  zziii.  xo.  "  nvoureth  not  of  thai  confideDce 

t  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  136.  [107.]  "This  "  and  reverent  familiarity  that  the 

"  request  carrieth  with  it  still  the  "  children    of  God    have  throofrh 

"  note  of  the  popish  servile  fear,  and  "  Christ  with  their  heavenly  Father.*' 


The  TJnworth/  may  well  he  (tff^H^OMk^^  679 

/    .  ^^'N  i  Ti- 

the toiert  inscription  wherewith  we  cajji  cina]^  60  base  a  cour  Boo]f>.p 

is  that  of  David^  '^  Universa  vanitas  est  o^png-lM^ j^^yf^p-;^ ,  ^  /'^     / 


itas  est  oi|p»'ma^ j^^j(Vk[y>y,-^ — !l 
noital  man/tiiei«>c:jft^  him    ^  ^ » . 


■y 


'^  soever  hath  the  name  of  a  mortal  man/tiiei«>c:jft^  him  ^  ^ » .  / 
^'  whatsoever  the  name  of  vanity  doth  comprehend/'  And^  ^ 
therefore  what  we  say  of  onr  own  '^  miworthiness''  there  is  no 
doubt  but  truth  will  ratify.  Alleged  in  prayer  it  both  be- 
oometh  and  behoveth  saints.  For  as  humility  is  in  suitors 
a  decent  virtue^  so  the  testification  thereof  by  such  effectual 
acknowledgments,  not  (mly  argueth  a  sound  apprehension  of 
his  supereminent  glory  and  majesty  before  whom  we  standf^ 
but  putteth  also  into  his  hands  a  kind  of  pledge  or  bond  for 
security  against  our  unthankfulness^  the  very  natural  root 
whweof  is  always  either  ignorance,  dissimulation,  or  pride : 
ignorance,  when  we  know  not  the  author  from  whom  our 
good  coi]»eth ;  dissimulation,  when  our  hands  are  more  open 
than  our  eyes  upon  that  we  receive ;  pride,  when  we  think 
ourselves  toortky  of  that  which  mere  grace  and  undeserved 
mercy  bestoweth.  In  prayer  therefore  to  abate  so  vain  imagi* 
nations  with  the  trtie  conceit  of  untoortkiness,  is  rather  to  pre- 
vent than  commit  a  £uilt. 

[3.]  It  being  no  error  thus  to  think,  no  fault  thus  to  speak 
of  ourselves  when  we  pray,  is  it  a  fault  that  the  consideration 
of  our  unworthiness  maketh  us/earful  to  open  our  mouths  by 
way  of  suit  ?  While  Job  had  prosperity  and  lived  in  honour, 
men  feared  him  for  his  authoritr's  sake,  and  in  token  of  their 
fear  when  they  saw  him  they  ^^hid  themselves |.''  Between 
Elihu  and  the  rest  of  JToVs  familiars  the  greatest  disparity  was 
but  in  years.  And  he,  though  riper  than  they  in  judgment, 
doing  them  reverence  in  regard  of  age,  stood  long  '^doubtful,'' 
and  very  loth  to  adventure  upon  speech  in  his  elders'  hear- 
ing§.  If  so  small  inequality  between  man  and  man  make  their 
faodesty  a  commendable  virtue,  who  respecting  superiors  as 
superiors,  can  neither  speak  nor  stand  before  them  without 
fear :  that  the  publican  approacheth  not  more  boldly  to  Ood; 
that  when  Christ  in  mercy  draweth  near  to  Peter,  he  in 
humility  and  fear  craveth  distance ;  that  being  to  stand,  to 

*  Psalm  xxzix.  5.  t  J<)b  zxix.  8.  Amongst  the  parts 

t  Phil,  de  Sacrif.  Ahel.  et  Cam.  of  honour  Aristotle  reckoneth  frpoo-- 

[p.  138  C.3  M€fjivrifi€Vos  yapTrjsliing  Kvini<rtis  and  tKormrfK.    Rhet.  lib.  1. 

wapk  wdyra  ovdcyt uir  fUfAvrioj)  Koi  rrjs  C.  5. 

Tov  Gcov  waph  ndrra  virrpjSoX^r.  §  Job  xxxii,  6. 
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580         Prayer  as  the  opening  of  Man^9  Heart  to  God, 


BooKv.   Bpeak^  to  sue  in  the  presence  of  so  great  majesty,  we  are 

siyiu.1,3.   arraid^  let  no  man  blame  us. 

[4.]  In  "^  which  consideration  notwithstanding  because  to 
fly  altogether  from  6od^  to  despair  that  creatures  unworthj 
shall  be  able  to  obtain  any  thing  at  his  hands^  and  under  that 
pretence  to  surcease  from  prayers  as  bootless  or  fimitless  offices^ 
were  to  him  no  less  injurious  than  pernicious  to  oar  own 
souls  j  even  that  which  we  tremble  to  do  we  do,  we  ask  those 
things  which  we  dare  not  ask.  The  knowledge  of  oar  own 
unworthiness  is  not  without  belief  in  the  merits  of  Christ. 
With  that  true  fear  which  the  one  causeth  there  is  coopled 
true  boldness,  and  encouragement  drawn  from  the  other.  The 
very  silence  which  our  unworthiness  putteth  us  unto,  doth 
itself  make  request  for  us,  and  that  in  the  confidence  of  his 
grace.  Looking  inward  we  are  stricken  dumb,  looking 
upward  we  speak  and  prevail.  O  happy  mixture,  wherein 
things  contrary  do  so  qualify  and  correct  the  one  the  danger 
of  the  other's  excess,  that  neither  boldness  can  make  us  pre- 
sume as  long  as  we  are  kept  imder  with  the  sense  of  our  own 
wretchedness ;  nor,  while  we  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  through 
Christ  Jesus,  fear  be  able  to  tyrannize  over  us !  As  therefore 
our  fear  excludeth  not  that  boldness  which  becometh  saintsf ; 
so  if  ihQir  familiarityX  with  Grod  do  not  savour  of  this  fear, 
it  draweth  too  near  that  irreverent  confidence  wherewith  true 
humility  can  never  stand. 

XLYIII.  Touching  continual  deliveranee  in  the  world 
from  all  adversity,  their  conceit  is  that  we  ought  not  to  ask  it 
of  God  by  prayer,  forasmuch  as  in  Scripture  there  is  no  pro- 
mise that  we  shall  be  evermore  free  from  vexations,  calamities^ 
and  troubles  §. 

[2.]  Minds  religiously  affected  are  wont  in  every  thing  of 
weight  and  moment  which  they  do  or  see,  to  examine  ac* 


Pnyer  to 
be  ever- 
more de- 
livered 
from  all  ad' 
versity. 


*  T.  C.  lib.  ui.  p.  203.  "The pub- 
lican did  indeed  not  lift  up  his 
eves :  so  that  if  by  his  example  we 
snould  say  we  dare  ask  nothing, 
we  ouffht  also  to  ask  nothing: 
**  otherwise  instead  of  teaching  true 
"  humility,  we  open  a  school  to  hy  po- 
"  crisy,  which  tne  Lord  detesteth." 
t  Rom.v.  3;  viii.15;  Ueb.x.io. 
I  [T.  C.  iii.  204.] 
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« 


§  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  136.  [107.  ap. 
Whitg.  Def.  49 1* J  *'  rorasmudi  as 
"  there  is  no  promise  in  the  Scrip- 
"  ture  that  we  should  be  free  from 
all  adversity  and  that  evermore, 
it  seemeth  that  this  prayer  might 
have  been  better  conceived,  b^ig 
no  prayer  of  futb,  or  of  the  which 
''  we  can  assure  ourselves  that  we 
*«  shall  obtain  it." 


(t 


€t 


U 
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may  he  m  FaitA,  though  without  Assurance  to  obtain.    581 

cording  unto  rules  of  piety  what  dependency  it  hath  on  God,  book  v. 
what  reference  to  themselves^  what  coherence  with  any  of  — ^-^ — — 
those  duties  whereunto  all  things  in  the  world  should  lead^  and 
accordingly  they  frame  the  inward  disposition  of  their  minds 
sometime  to  admire  God^  sometime  to  bless  him  and  give  him 
thanks^  sometime  to  exult  in  his  love^  sometime  to  implore  his 
mercy.  All  which  difierent  elevations  of  spirit  unto  God  are 
contained  in  the  name  of  prayer.  Every  good  and  holy  desire 
though  it  lack  the  form^  hath  notwithstanding  in  itself  the 
substance  and  with  him  the  force  of  a  prayer^  who  regardeth  the 
very  meanings^  groans^  and  sighs  of  the  heart  of  man.  Peti- 
tionajy  prayer  belongeth  only  to  such  as  are  in  themselves 
impotent^  and  stand  in  need  of  relief  from  others.  We  thereby 
declare  unto  God  what  our  own  desire  ii3  that  he  by  his  power 
should  effect.  It  presupposeth  therefore  in  us  first  the  want 
of  that  which  we  pray  for;  secondly,  a  feeling  of  that  want; 
thirdly,  an  earnest  willingness  of  mind  to  be  eased  therein ; 
fourthly,  a  declaration  of  this  our  desire  in  the  sight  of  God, 
not  as  if  he  should  be  otherwise  ignorant  of  our  necessities, 
but  because  we  this  way  shew  that  we  honour  him  as  our  God, 
and  are  verily  persuaded  that  no  good  thing  can  come  to  pass 
which  he  by  his  omnipotent  power  effecteth  not. 

[3.]  Now  because  there  is  no  man^s  prayer  acceptable  whose 
person  is  odious,  neither  any  man's  person  gracious  without 
£aith,  it  is  of  necessity  required  that  they  which  pray  do  be- 
lieve. The  prayers  which  our  Lord  and  Saviour  made  were 
for  his  own  worthiness  accepted;  ours  God  accepteth  not  but 
with  this  condition,  if  they  be  joined  with*  belief  in  Christ. 

The  prayers  of  the  just  are  accepted  always,  but  not  always 
those  things  granted  for  which  they  pray.  For  in  prayer  if 
faith  and  assurance  to  obtain  were  both  one  and  the  same 
thing,  seeing  that  the  effect  of  not  obtaining  is  a  plain  testi- 
mony that  they  which  prayed  were  not  sure  they  should 
obtain,  it  would  follow  that  their  prayer  being  without  certainty 
of  the  event,  ^was  also  made  unto  God  without  faith,  and  con- 
sequently that  God  abhorred  it.  Which  to  think  of  so  many 
prayers  of  saints  as  we  find  have  failed  in  particular  requests, 

*  **  Oratio  quae  non  fit  per  Chrie-    "  pcccatum."    Aug.  Enlur.  in  Psal. 
**  turn  non  solum  non  potest  delere    cviii.  [§  9.  t.  iv.iaip.] 
**  peccatum,  sed  etiam  ipsa  fit  [in] 


582  Prayer  wUiatU  express  Promise  lawful. 

BooKT.   how  absurd  were  it  I  His  £uthful  people  have  this  comfort,  that 

'-^  whatsoever  they  rightly  ask,  the  same  no  doubt  but  theydiaH 

receive,  so  Seut  as  may  stand  wiih  the  glory  of  God,  and  tiieir 
own  everlasting  good,  xmto  either  of  which  two  it  is  no  vir- 
tuous man's  purpose  to  seek  or  desire  to  obtain  any  thing  pre- 
judicial, and  therefore  that  clause  which  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
in  the  prayer  of  his  agony  did  express,  we  in  petitions  of  like 
nature  do  always  imply, "  Pater,  si  possibile  est.  If  it  may  stand 
''  with  thy  will  and  pleasure/'  Or  if  not,  but  that  there  be 
secret  impediments  and  causes  in  regard  whereof  the  thing  we 
pray  for  is  denied  us,  yet  the  prayer  itself  which  we  make  is 
a  pleasing  sacrifice  to  God,  who  both  accepteth  and  rewardeth 
in  some  other  way.  So  that  sinners  in  very  truth  are  denied 
when  they^  seem  to  j>revail  in  their  supplications,  because  it 
is  not  for  their  sakes  or  to  their  good  tiiat  their  suits  take 
place;  the  faithful  contrariwise,  because  it  is  for  their  good 
oftentimes  that  their  petitions  do  not  take  place,  prevail  even 
then  when  they  mostf  seem  denied.  ^^Our  Lord  Gt>d  in 
'^  anger  hath  granted  some  impatient  men's  requests  {,  as  on 
'^  the  other  side  the  Apostle's  suit  he  hath  of  favour  and  mercy 
''  not  granted,"  saith  St.  Augustine. 

[4.]  To  think  we  may  pray  unto  God  for  nothing  but  what 
he  hath  promised  in  Holy  Scripture  we  shall  obtain,  is  per- 
haps an  error.  For  of  prayer  there  are  two  uses.  It  serveth 
as  a  mean  to  procure  those  things  which  Gt>d  hath  pro- 
mised to  grant  when  we  ask;  and  it  serveth  as  a  mean 
to  express  our  lawful  desires  also  towards  that,  which 
whether  we  shall  have  or  no  we  know  not  till  we  see  the 
event.  Things  in  themselves  unholy  or  unseemly  we  may 
not  ask ;  we  may  whatsoever  being  not  forbidden  either  nature 
or  grace  shall  reasonably  move'  us  to  wish  as  importing  the 
good  of  men,  albeit  God  himself  have  nowhere  by  promise 
assured  us  of  that  particular  which  our  prayer  craveth.  To 
pray  for  that  which  is  in  itself  and  of  its  own  nature  apparently 
a  thing  impossible,  were  not  convenient.  Wherefore  though 
men  do  without  o£Pence  wish  daily  that  the  affidrs  which  with 
evil  success  are  past  might  have  fallen  out  much  better,  yet 

*  Kumb.  xi.  33 :   i  Sam.  viii.  7 :        %  ^^-  ^pist.  ad  PkobaiD  Tidiiam, 
Job  i.  12 ;  ii.  6 :  Luke  viii.  33.  Ep.  I3i.  [al.  130.  c.  14.  ii.  392  B.] 

t  2  Cor.  xii.  7-9. 


Our  Saviour  jpraged  wUAoui  PromiM.  588 

to  pray  that  they  may  have  heen  any  other  than  they  are,  this   book  y. 

being  a  noanifest  impossibility  in  itself,  the  rules  of  religion  do — 

not  permit.  Whereas  contrariwise  when  things  of  their  own 
natore  contingent  and  mutable  are  by  the  secret  determination 
of  Ood  appointed  one  way,  though  we  the  other  way  make 
our  prayers,  and  consequently  ask  those  things  of  God  which 
are  by  this  suppontian  impossible,  we  notwithstanding  do  not 
hereby  in  prayer  transgress  our  lawful  bounds. 

[5.]  ITiat  Christ,  as  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  having 
no  superior,  and  therefore  owing  honour  unto  none,  neither 
standing  in  any  need,  should  either  give  thanks,  or  make 
petition  unto  God,  were  most  absurd.  As  man  what  could 
beseem  him  better,  whether  we  respect  his  afiection  to  God- 
ward,  or  his  own  necessity,  or  his  charity  and  love  towards 
men?  Some  things  he  knew  should  come  to  pass  and  not- 
withstanding prayed  for  them,  because  he  also  knew  that  the 
necessary  means  to  effect  them  were  his  prayers.  As  in  the 
Fk»lm  it  is  said, ''  Ask  of  me  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen 
''  for  thine  inheritance  and  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  thy 
''  possession  *"  Wherefore  that  which  here  Qod  promiseth 
his  Son,  the  same  in  the  seventeenth  of  John  f  he  prayeth 
for:  "Father,  the  hour  is  now  come,  glorify  thy  Son,  that 
"  thy  Son  also  may  glorify  thee  according  as  thou  hast  given 
'*  him  power  over  all  flesh.'' 

But  had  Christ  the  like  promise  concerning  the  effect  of 
every  particular  for  which  he  prayed?  That  which  was  not 
effected  could  not  be  promised.  And  we  know  in  what  sort 
he  prayed  for  removal  of  that  bitter  cup,  which  cup  he  tasted^ 
notwithstanding  his  prayer  %. 

[6.]  To  shift  off  this  example  they  answer  first §,  ''That 
''  as  other  children  of  God,  so  Christ  had  a  promise  of 
"  deliverance  M/ar  as  the  glory  of  God  in  the  accomplishment 
''  of  his  vocation  would  suffer." 

And  if  we  ourselves  have  not  also  in  that  sort  the  promise 

*  Psalm  ii.  8.  *'  children  of  God  to  whose  con- 

t  John  xvii.  i,  3.  "  dition  he  had  humbled  himself 

t  Matt.  xzvi.  39 ;  Markziv.  36;  '*  have,  so  had  he  a  promise^  of 

Luke  zxii.  43.  "  deliverance  so  far  as  the  glory  of 

iT.  C.   lib.  iii.  p.  300.    **  Nei-  "  God  in  the  accomplishment  of  hia 

er  did  our  Saviour  Christ  pray  "  vocation  would  suffer." 
'*  without  promise;  for  as  other  the 
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BOOKT.   of  God  to  be  evermore  delivered  from  all  adversity,  what 

-'■ '-^  meaneth  the  sacred  Scripture  to  speak   in  so  large   terms, 

'^  Be  obedient^  and  the  Lord  thy  QroA.  will  make  thee  plen- 
'^  teous  in  every  work  of  thy  hand^  in  the  fruit  of  thy  body, 
*'  and  in  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  and  in  the  firuit  of  the  land 
''  for  thy  wealth  */'  Again,  '^  Keep  his  laws,  and  thoa  shalt 
''  be  blest  above  all  people,  the  Lord  shall  take  from  thee  all 
"  infirmities  f.''  '*  The  man  whose  delight  is  in  the  Law 
"  of  God,  fohatsoever  he  doeth  U  shall  prosper  %"  "  For  the 
'^  ungodly  there  are  great  plagues  remaining  j  but  whosoever 
*'  putteth  his  trust  in  the  Lord  mercy  embraceth  him  ou  every 
"  side  §/^  Not  only  that  mercy  which  keepeth  from  being 
overlaid  or  €ppressed\\,  but  mercy  which  saveth  £rom  being 
touched  with  grievous  miseries,  mercy  which  tmmeth  away 
the  course  of  "  the  great  water-floods,^'  and  permitteth  them 
not  to  "  come  near^f/' 

[70  Nevertheless,  because  the  prayer  of  Christ  did  con- 
cern but  one  calamity,  they  are  still  bold  to  deny  the  law- 
fulness of  our  prayer  for  deliverance  oat  of  all,  yea  though 
we  pray  with  the  same  exception  that  he  did,  ''If  such 
''  deliverance  may  stand  with  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God 
"  and  not  otherwise/'  For  they  have  secondly  found  out 
a  rule**  that  prayer  ought  only  to  be  made  for  deliverance 
from  this  or  that  particular  adversity,  whereof  we  know  not 
but  upon  the  event  what  the  pleasure  of  God  is"  Which 
quite  overthroweth  that  other  principle  wherein  they  require 
unto  every  prayer  which  is  of  faith  an  assurance  to  obtain 
the  thing  we  pray  for.  At  the  first  to  pray  against  all 
adversity  was  unlawAil,  because  we  cannot  assure  ourselves 
that  this  will  be  granted.  Now  we  have  license  to  pray  against 
any  particular  adversity,  and  the  reason  g^ven  because  we 
know  not  but  upon  the  event  what  God  will  do.  I£  we  know 
not  what  God  will  do,  it  foUoweth  that  for  any  assurance  we 
have  he  may  do  otherwise  than  we  pray,  and  we  may  faith- 
fully pray  for  that  which  we  cannot  assuredly  presume  that 
God  will  grant. 

[8.]  Seeing  therefore  neither  of  these  two  answers  will  serve 

♦  Deut.  XXX.  9.  II  FT.  C.  iii.  aoi.] 

t  Deut.  vii.  15.     %  Psahn  i.  4.  ^  Psalm  xxxii.  7. 

§  Psalm  xxxii.  11.  **  T.  C.  lib.  iii.  p.  aoi . 
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the  turn,  they  have  *  a  third,  which  is,  that  to  pray  in  such  book  v. 
sort  is  but  idly  mispent  labour,  because  God  already  hath  ^''•^^"^•^ 
revealed  his  will  touching  this  request,  and  we  know  that  the 
suit  is  denied  before  we  make  it.  Which  neither  is  true,  and 
if  it  were,  was  Christ  ignorant  what  God  bad  determined 
touching  those  things  which  himself  should  sujSer  ?  To  say  f, 
''  He  knew  not  what  weight  of  sufferances  his  heavenly 
'^  Father  had  measured  unto  him,^^  is  somewhat  hard ;  harder 
that  although  ^'  he  knew  them^'  notwithstanding  for  the  pre- 
sent time  they  were  '^  forgotten  through  the  force  of  those 
'^  unspeakable  pangs  which  he  then  was  in/'  The  one  against 
the  plain  express  words  of  the  holy  Evangelist,  ''  he  knew 
'^  all  things  that  should  come  upon  him  %  f'  the  other  less 
credible  if  any  thing  may  be  of  less  credit  than  what  the 
Scripture  itself  gainsayeth.  Doth  any  of  them  which  wrote 
his  sufferings  make  report  that  memory  failed  him  ?  Is  there 
in  his  words  and  speeches  any  sign  of  defect  that  way  ?  Did 
not  himself  declare  before  whatsoever  was  to  happen  in  the 
course  of  tbat  wbole  tragedy?  Can  we  gather  by  any  thing 
after  taken  from  his  own  mouth  either  in  the  place  of  public 
judgment  or  upon  the  altar  of  the  cross,  that  through  the 
bruising  of  his  body  some  part  of  the  treasures  of  his  soul 
were  scattered  and  slipped  from  him  ?  If  that  which  was 
perfect  both  before  and  after  did  fail  at  this  only  middle 
instant,  there  must  appear  some  manifest  cause  how  it  came 
to  pass.  True  it  is  that  the  pangs  of  his  heaviness  and  grief 
were  umpeaiaile:  and  as  true  that  because  the  minds  of  the 
a£9icted  do  never  think  they  have  fully  conceived  the  weight 
or  measure  of  their  own  woe,  they  use  their  affection  as  a 
whetstone  both  to  wit  and  memory,  these  as  nurses  to  feed 
grief,  so  that  the  weaker  his  conceit  had  been  touching  that 
which  he  was  to  suffer,  the  more  it  must  needs  in  that  hour 
have  helped  to  the  mitigation  of  his  anguish.  But  his  anguish 
we  see  was  then  at  the  very  highest  whereunto  it  could  possibly 
rise;  which  argueth  his  deep  apprehension  even  to  the  last 
drop  of  the  gall  which  that  cup  contained,  and  of  every  cir- 
cumstance wherein  there  was  any  force  to  augment  heaviness, 

♦  T.  C.  lib.  iii.  p.  aoi.     "  We  "  dared  his  wiU  therein." 

"  on^jrht  not  to  desire  to  be  free  from  t  T.  C.  lib.  iii.  p.  aoi. 

"  all  adversity  if  it  be  his  will,  con-  %  John  xviii.  4. 
"  eidering  that  he  hath  already  de- 
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BOOK  T.  but  above  all  things  the  resolute  determination  of  God  and  his 

^—  own  unchangeable  purpose^  which  he  at  that  time  oould  not 

forget. 

[9.]  To  what  intent  then  was  his  prayer^  which  plainly 
testifieth  so  great  willingness  to  avoid  death  ?  WiU^  whether 
it  be  in  Ood  or  man^  belongeth  to  the  essence  and  nature  of 
both.  The  Nature  therefore  of  Ood  being  one^  there  are  not 
in  Ood  divers  wills  although  Oodhead  be  in  divers  persons, 
because  the  power  of  willing  is  a  natural  not  a  personal 
propriety.  Contrariwise,  the  Person  of  our' Saviour  Christ 
being  but  one  there  are  in  him  two  wills,  because  two 
natures,  the  nature  of  Ood  and  the  nature  of  man,  which 
both  do  imply  this  fcumlty  and  power.  So  that  in  Christ  there 
is  a  divine  and  there  is  an  human  will,  otherwise  he  were 
not  both  Ood  and  man.  Hereupon  the  Church  hath  of  old 
condenmed  Monothelites  as  heretics,  for  holding  that  Christ 
had  but  one  will.  The  works  and  operations  of  our  Saviour's 
human  will  were  all  subject  to  the  will  of  Grod,  and  framed 
according  to  his  law,  ^'  I  desired  to  do  thy  will,  O  God,  and 
*'  thy  law  is  within  mine  heart*.'' 

Now  as  man's  will  so  the  will  of  Christ  hath  two  several 
kinds  of  operation,  the  one  natural  or  necessary,  whereby 
it  desireth  simply  whatsoever  is  good  in  itself,  and  shunneth 
as  generally  all  things  which- hurt;  the  other  deUbeimte, 
when  we  therefore  embrace  things  as  good,  because  the  ^e 
of  understanding  judgeth  them  good,  to  that  end  which  we 
simply  desire.  Thus  in  itself  we  desire  health,  physic  only 
for  health's  sake.  And  in  this  sort  special  reason  oftentimes 
causeth  the  will  by  choice  to  prefer  one  good  thing  before 
another,  to  leave  one  for  another's  sake,  to  forego  meaner 
for  the  attainment  of  higher  desires,  which  our  Saviour  like- 
wise did. 

These  different  inclinations  of  the  will  considered,  the 
reason  is  easy  how  in  Christ  there  might  grow  desires  seeming 
but  being  not  indeed  opposite,  either  the  one  of  them  unto  the 
other,  or  either  of  them  to  the  will  of  Gh)d.  For  let  the 
manner  of  his  speech  be  weighed  f,  ''  My  soul  is  now 
^'  troubled,  and  what  should  I  say  ?  Father,  save  me  out 
"  of  this  hour.  But  yet  for  this  very  cause  am  I  come 
*  Psalm  xl.  8.  t  John  zii.  27. 
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*'  into  this  hour/'     His  purpose  herein  was  most  effectually   book  v. 

to  propose  to  the  view  of  the  whole  world  two  contrary '- 

objects,  the  like  whereunto  in  force  and  efficacy  were  never 
presented  in  that  manner  to  any  but  only  to  the  soul  of 
Christ.  There  was  presented  before  his  eyes  in  that  fearful 
hour  on  the  one  side  God's  heavy  indignation  and  wrath 
towards  mankind  as  yet  unappeased,  death  as  yet  in  full 
strength,  hell  as  yet  never  mastered  by  any  that  came 
within  the  confines  and  bounds  thereof,  somewhat  also  perad- 
venture  more  than  is  either  possible  or  needful  for  the  wit  of 
man  to  find  out,  finally  himself  flesh  and  blood  left*  alone  to 
enter  into  conflict  with  all  these  f;  on  the  other  side,  a 
world  to  be  saved  by  one,  a  paciflcation  of  wrath  through 
the  dignity  of  that  sacrifice  which  should  be  offered,  a 
conquest  over  death  through  the  power  of  that  Deity  which 
would  not  suffer  the  tabernacle  thereof  to  see  corruption, 
and  an  utter  disappointment  of  all  the  forces  of  infernal 
powers,  through  the  purity  of  that  soul  which  they  should 
have  in  their  hands  and  not  be  able  to  touch.  Let  no  man 
marvel  that  in  this  case  the  soul  of  Christ  was  much  troubled. 
For  what  could  sueh  apprehensions  breed  but  (as  their  nature 
is)  inexplicable  passions  of  mind,  desires  abhorring  what  they 
embrace,  and  embracing  what  they  abhor  ?  In  which  agony 
"  how  should  the  tongue  go  about  to  express''  what  the  soul 
endured?  When  the  griefs  of  Job  were  exceeding  great, 
his  words  accordingly  to  open  them  were  many;  howbeit, 
still  unto  his  seeming  they  were  undiscovered  :  ''  Though  my 
^*  talk"  (saith  Job)  '*  be  this  day  in  bitterness,  yet  my  plague  is 
"  greater  than  my  groaning :(."  But  here  to  what  purpose 
should  words  serve,  when  nature  hath  more  to  declare  than 

*  **  Non  potuit  dmnitas  humani-  **  reqoirit,  noo  quasi  advenus  Deom 

"  tatem  et  secuDdum  ali()uid  dese-  ''  de  poena  murmurans  sed  nobis 

'*  ruiase,  et  secundum  aliquid  non  "  innocentiam  suam  in  poena  de- 

**  deseruisse  ?    Snbtraxit    protecti-  **  monstrans.''    Hug.  de  Sacram. 

«  onem,  sed  non  aejparavit  nnionem.  lib.  ii.  part.  i.  cap.  lo.    Deut  met$s, 

'*  Sic  ergo  dereliquit  ut  non  adjuva-  utquid  dereliquUti  me  ?  vox  est  nee 

''  ret,  sed  non  dereliquit  ut  recede-  ignorantiae,    nee    diffidentise,    nee 

'*  ret.    Sic  ergo  humanitas  a  divini-  querebe,  sed  admirationis  tantrnn, 

«  tate  in  passione  derelicta  est.  [de-  quse  aliis  investigandae  causae  ardo- 

*'  relictam    se    clamabat.]     Quam  rem  et  diligentiam  acuat. 

*'  tamen  mortem  quia  non  pro  sua  t  Matt,  xxvii.  46. 

"  iniquitate  sed  pro  nostra  redemp-  j  Job  xxiii.  2. 
*'  tione  sustinuit,  quare  sit  derelicta 
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BOOK  T.  groans  and  strong  cries^  more  than  streams  of  bloody  sweats, 

— ~  more  than  his  doubled  and  tripled  prayers  can  express^  who 

thrice  putting  forth  his  hand  to  receiye  that  cup,  besideB 
which  there  was  no  other  cause  of  his  coming  into  the  world, 
he  thrice  pdleth  it  back  again,  and  as  often  even  with  tears 
of  blood  craveth,  '^  If  it  be  possible,  O  Father :  or  if  not,  even 
^'  what  thine  own  good  pleasure  is,''  iix  whose  sake  the  paasioa 
that  hath  in  it  a  bitter  and  a  bloody  conflict  even  with  wrath 
and  death  and  hell  is  most  welcome*. 

[ic]  Whereas  therefore  we  find  in  God  a  will  resolved 
that  Christ  shall  suffer;  and  in  the  human  will  of  Christ 
two  actual  desires,  the  one  avoiding,  and  the  other  accepting 
death ;  is  that  desire  which  first  declareth  itself  by  prayer 
against  that  wherewith  he  condudeth  prayer,  or  either  of 
them  against  his  mind  to  whom  prayer  in  this  case  seeketh? 
We  may  judge  of  these  diversities  in  the  wiU,  by  the  like  in 
the  understanding.  For  as  the  intellectual  part  doth  not  cross 
itself  by  conceiving  man  to  be  just  and  unjust  when  it  meaneth 
not  the  same  man,  nor  by  imagining  the  same  man  learned 
and  unlearned,  if  learned  in  one  skill,  and  in  another  kind 
of  learning  unskilAil,  because  the  parts  ^f  every  true  op- 
position do  always  both  concern  the  same  subject,  and  have 
reference  to  the  same  thing,  sith  otherwise  they  are  but  in 
show  opposite  and  not  in  truth :  so  the  will  about  one  and  the 
same  thing  may  in  contrary  respects  have  contrary  inclinations 
and  that  without  contrariety.  The  minister  of  justice  may  for 
public  example  to  others,  virtuously  will  the  execution  of  that 
party,  whose  pardon  another  for  consanguinity's  sake  as  vir- 
tuously may  desire.  Consider  death  in  itself,  and  nature  teach- 
eth  Christ  to  shun  it;  consider  death  as  a  mean  to  procure 
the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  mercy  worketh  in  Christ  all 
willingness  of  mind  towards  itf-  Therefore  in  these  two  de- 
sires there  can  be  no  repugnant  opposition.  Again,  compare 
them  with  the  will  of  God,  and  if  any  opposition  be,  it  must 
be  only  between  his  appointment  of  Christ's  death,  and  the 
former  desire  which  wisheth  deliverance  from  death.  Bat 
neither  is  this  desire  opposite  to  the  will  of  God.  The  will  of 
God  was  that  Christ  should  suffer  the  pains  of  death.  Not  so 

*  rCompare  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  p.  190, 191.  ed.  1692.] 
t  isa.  liii.  10;  John  x.  15. 
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his  will^  as  if  the  torment  of  innocency  did  in  itself  please  book  v. 
and  delight  Gody  but  such  was  his  wiU  in  regard  of  the  end  ^-''"*^"' 
whereunto  it  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  suffer.  The 
death  of  Christ  in  itself  therefore  Grod  wiQeth  not^  which  to 
the  end  we  might  thereby  obtain  life  he  both  aUoweth  and 
appointeth.  In  like  manner  the  Son  of  man  endureth  willingly 
to  that  purpose  those  grievous  pains,  which  simply  not  to 
have  shunned  had  been  against  nature,  and  by  consequent 
against  God. 

[ii.]  I  take  it  therefore  to  be  an  error  that  Christ  either 
knew  not  what  himself  was  to  suffer,  or  else  had  forgotten  the 
things  he  knew.  The  root  of  which  error  was  an  over- 
restrained  consideration  of  prayer,  as  though  it  had  no  other 
lawAil  use  but  only  to  serve  for  a  chosen  mean,  whereby  the 
will  resolveth  to  seek  that  which  the  understanding  certainly 
knoweth  it  shall  obtain :  whereas  prayers  in  truth  both  ours 
are  and  his  were,  as  well  sometime  a  presentation  of  mere 
desires,  as  a  mean  of  procuring  desired  effects  at  the  hands  of 
God.  We  are  therefore  taught  by  his  example,  that  the 
presence  of  dolorous  and  dreadful  objects  even  in  minds  most 
perfect,  may  as  clouds  overcast  all  sensible  joy;  that  no 
assurance  touching  Aiture  victories  can  make  present  conflicts 
so  sweet  and  easy  but  nature  will  shun  and  shrink  &om  them, 
nature  will  desire  ease  and  deliverance  from  oppressive 
burdens ;  that  the  contrary  determination  of  God  is  oftentimes 
against  the  effect  of  this  desire,  yet  not  against  the  affection 
itself,  because  it  is  naturally  in  us;  that  in  such  case  our 
prayers  cannot  serve  us  as  means  to  obtain  the  thing  we 
desire ;  that  notwithstanding  they  are  unto  God  most  accept- 
able sacrifices,  because  they  testify  we  desire  nothing  but  at. 
his  hands,  and  our  desires  we  submit  with  contentment  to  be 
overruled  by  his  will,  and  in  general  they  are  not  repugnant 
unto  the  natural  will  of  God  which  wisheth  to  the  works  of  his 
own  hands  in  that  they  are  his  own  handy  work  all  happiness, 
although  perhaps  for  some  special  cause  in  our  own  particular  a 
contrary  determination  have  seemed  more  convenient ;  finally, 
that  thus  to  propose  our  desires  which  cannot  take  such 
effect  as  we  specify,  shall  notwithstanding  otherwise  procure 
us  His  heavenly  grace,  even  as  this  very  prayer  of  Christ. 
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90Gti  y.  obtained  Angels  to  be  sent  bim  as  comforters  in  bis  agoiiy  *. 
IS.  '*'  And  according  to  tbis  example  we  are  not  nfiraid  to  present 
unto  Gk)d  our  prayers  for  tbose  tbings  wbieb  tbat  he  "will 
perform  nnto  us  we  baye  no  sore  nor  certain  knowledge. 

[z2.]  St.  Panics  prayer  for  tbe  churcb  of  Corintb  wbb  tlnl; 
they  might  not  do  any  eyil  f  >  althoogb  he  knew  tbat  no  man 
liyeth  which  sinneth  not^  although  he  knew  that  in  this  life  we 
always  must  pray, ''  Foi^ye  us  our  sins  X**'  It  is  our  inSty 
that  in  many  things  we  all  do  amiss,  but  a  yirtue  that  we  would 
do  amiss  in  nothing,  and  a  teetim<my  of  iliat  yirtue  when  we 
pray  that  what  occasion  of  sin  m>ever  do  offer  itaelf  we 
may  be  strengthened  from  aboye  to  withstand  it.  They  pray 
in  yain  to  haye  sin  pardoned  which  seek  not  also  to  prerent 
sin  by  prayer,  eyen  eyery  particular  sin  by  prayer  against  all 
sin ;  except  men  can  name  some  transgression  wherewith  we 
ought  to  haye  truce.  For  in  yeiy  deed  although  we  cannot  be 
firee  from  all  sin  coUectiyely  in  such  sort  that  no  part  thereof 
shall  be  found  inherent  in  us,  yet  distribatiyely  at  the  least 
all  great  and  grieyous  actual  offimces  as  Ihey  offer  themsdyes 
one  by  one  both  may  and  ought  to  be  by  all  means  ayoided.  So 
that  in  this  sense  to  be  preseryed  from  all  sin  is  not  impossible  §. 

[13.]  Finally,  concerning  deliyerance  itself  from  all  adyer* 
sity,  we  use  not  to  say  men  are  in  adyersity  whensoeyer  they 
feel  any  small  hinderanoe  of  their  welfsffe  in  tins  world,  bat 
when  some  notable  affliction  or  cross,  some  great  calamity  or 
trouble  be&Ileth  them.  Tribulation  hath  in  it  diyers  ciroimi* 
stances,  the  mind  sundry  faculties  to  apprehend  l^iem:  it 
offereth  sometime  itself  to  the  lower  powers  of  the  soul  as  a 
most  unpleasant  spectacle,  to  the  higher  sometimes  as  drawing 
after  it  a  train  of  dangerous  inoonyenienoes,  sometime  as 
bringing  with  it  remedies  for  the  curing  of  sundry  eyils,  as 
Ood's  instrument  of  reyenge  and  fury  sometime,  sometime 
as  a  rod  of  his  just  yet  moderate  ire  and  displeasiyw, 
sometime  as  matter  for  them  that  spitefully  hate  us  to 
exercise  their  poisoned  malice,  sometime  as  a  furnace  of 
trial  for  yirtue  to  shew  itself,  and  through  conflict  to  obtain 

*  Lake  xzii.  43.    t  3  Cor.  xin.  7.    **  -free  from  all  s'm,  beoause  we  mmt 
t  T.  C.    lib.  iii.    p.  200.      "  We    "  always  pray.  Forgive  us  our  siua.*' 
**  may  not  pray  in  tbis  life  to  be        §  [Chr.  Letter,  p.  15.'] 
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glory.  Wliich  diflferent  contemplations  of  adversity  do  work  book  v. 
for  the  most  part  their  answerable  effects.  Adversity  either  — '^^^'^' 
apprehended  by  sense  as  a  thing  offensive  and  grievons  to 
nature;  or  by  reason  conceived  as  a  snare^  and  occasion  of 
many  men's  fsdling  from  God^  a  sequel  of  God's  indignation 
and  wrath,  a  thing  which  Satan  desireth  and  would  be  glad 
to  behold  j  tribulation  thus  considered  being  present  causeth 
sorrow,  and  being  immin^it  breedeth  fear.  For  moderation 
oi  which  two  affections  growing  from  the  very  natural  bitter- 
ness and  gall  of  adversity,  the  Scripture  much  allegeth  contimry 
fruits  which  affliction  likewise  hath  whensoever  it  falleth  on 
them  that  are  tractable^,  the  grace  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  con- 
curring therewith. 

But  when  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  teacheth  t> ''  That  every  one 
'^  whidi  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  must  snflfer  persecu- 
'^  tion/'  and  ^^  by  many  tribulations  we  must  enter  into  the 
"  kingdom  of  heaven  %"  because  in  a  forest  of  many  wolves 
sheep  cannot  choose  but  feed  in  continual  danger  of  life ;  or 
when  St.  James  exhorteth  to  ^'  account  it  a  matter  of  exceeding 
joy  when  we  fall  into  divers  temptations  §,"  because  ''  by 
the  trial  of  faith  patience  is  brought  forth ;"  was  it  suppose 
we  their  meaning  to  frustrate  our  Lord's  admonition,  ^'Pray 
f^  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation?"  When  himself  pro- 
nounceth  them  blessed  that  should  for  his  name's  sake  be  snb-* 
jeet  to  all  kinds  of  ignominy  and  opprobrious  malediction,  was 
it  his  purpose  that  no  man  should  ever  pray  with  David, 
'^  Lord,  remove  from  me  shame  and  contempt  ||  ?'^ 

''In  those  tribulations"  (saith  St. Augustine^)  ''which 
"  may  hurt  as  wefl  as  profit,  we  must  say  with  the  Apostle, 
What  we  should  ask  as  we  ought  we  know  not,  yet  because 
they  are  tough,  because  they  are  grievous,  because  the 
^'  sense  of  our  weakness  flieth  them,  we  pray  according  to  the 
"  general  desire  of  the  will  of  man  that  God  would  turn  them 
"  away  from  us,  owing  in  the  meanwhile  this  devotion  to  tiie 
"  Lord  our  God,  that  if  he  remove  them  not,  yet  we  do  not 

♦  Psalm  cxix.  71.  *'  suffer  persecution." 

t  ^  I'im*  iii.  13.  T.  C.  lib.  iii.  p.        %  fActs  xiy.  33.] 
SCO.  *'  To  pray  against  persecution,        §  james  i.  3,  3. 
''  is  contraiy  to  that  word  which         ||  Psaioi  cxix.  33. 
'*  saith,  that  every  one  which  will        11  Aug.   Epist.  cxxi.  [al.  cxxx.] 

**  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesu  must  c  14.  [t.  ii.  393,] 
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BOOK  V.   "  therefore  imagine  oorselyes  in  his  sight  despised^  but  rather 
^•*         "  with  godly  sufferance  of  evik  expect  greater  good  at  his 
^'  mercifiil  hands.    For  thus  is  Yirtne  in  weakness  perfected/' 
To  the  flesh  (as  the  Apostle  himself  granteth)  all  affliction 
is  naturally  grieyous*.     Therefore  nature  which  canseth  to 
fear  teacheth  to  pray  against  all  adversity.     Prosperity  in  re* 
gard  of  our  oorrupt  inclination  to  abuse  the  blessings  of  Al- 
mighty Grod^  doth  prove  for  the  most  part  a  thing  dangerous 
to  the  souls  of  men.     Very  ease  itself  is  death  to  the  wicked^ 
'^  and  the  prosperity  of  fools  slayeth  them  f  /'  their  table  is 
a  snare^  and  their  felicity  their  utter  overthrow.     Few  men 
there  are  which  long  prosper  and  sin  not.     Howbeit  even  as 
these  ill  effects  altiiough  they  be  very  usual  and  common  are 
no  bar  to  the  hearty  prayers  whereby  most  virtuous  minds 
wish  peace  and  prosperity  always  where  they  love^  because 
they  consider  that  this  in  itself  is  a  thing  naturally  desired : 
so  because  all  adversity  is  in  itself  against  nature^  what  should 
hinder  to  pray  against  it^  although  the  providence  of  Grod 
turn  it  often  unto  the  great  good  of  many  men  ?  Such  prayers 
of  the  Church  to  be  delivered  &om  aU  adversity  are  no  more 
repugnant  to  any  reasonable  disposition  of  men's  minds  to- 
wards deaths  much  less  to  that  blessed  patience  and  meek 
contentment  which  saints  by  heavenly  inspiration  have  to 
endure  what  cross  or  calamity  soever  it  pleaseth  God  to  lay 
upon  them^  than  our  Lord  and  Saviour's  own  prayer  before 
his  passion  was  repugnant  unto  his  most  gracious  resolution 
to  die  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
PnyerthAt      XLIX.  In  praying  for  deliverance  firom  all  adversity  we 
all  men      geek  that  which  nature  doth  wish  to  itself;  but  by  entreating 
mercy,  and  for  mercy  towards  all^  we  declare  that  affection  wherewith 
^fGod  i^t  ^™^i*"^  charity  thirsteth  after  the  good  of  the  whole  worlds 
all  men      we  discharge  that  duty  which  the  Apostle  himself  doth  im- 
Mki^d*  ^    P^^  ^^  *^®  Church  of  Christ  as  a  commendable  office^  a  sacri- 
fice acceptable  in  God's  sights  a  service  according  to  his  heart 
whose  deeire  is  ^'to  have  all  men  saved  :t/'  a  work  most 
suitable  with  his  purpose  who  gave  himself  to  be  the  price  of 
redemption  ^br  all,  and  a  forcible  mean  to  procure  the  convert 
eion  of  all  such  as  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  mysteries 
of  that  truth  which  must  save  their  souls.    Against  it  there 
♦  [Heb.  zii.ix.]  t  Pro7.j.32.  J  iTixii.n.3. 
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is  but  the  bare  show  of  this  one  impediment^  that  all  men^s   book  y. 
salyation  and  many  men^s  eternal  condemnation  or  death  are  — *  *'''^' 
things  the  one  repugnant  to  the  other^  that  both  cannot  be 
brought  to  pass ;  that  we  know  there  are  vessels  of  wrath  to 
Tvhom  God  will  never  extend  mercy^  and  therefore  that  wit- 
tingly we  ask  an  impossible  thing  to  be  had^. 

[2.]  The  truth  is  that  as  life  and  deaths  mercy  and  wrath 
are  matters  of  mere  imderstanding  or  knowledge^  all  men^s 
salvation  and  some  men^s  endless  perdition  are  things  so  oppo- 
site that  whosoever  doth  affirm  the  one  must  necessarily  deny 
the  other^  God  himself  cannot  effect  both  or  determine  that 
both  shall  be.  There  is  in  the  knowledge  both  of  God  and 
man  this  certainiy,  that  life  and  death  have  divided  between 
them  the  whole  body  of  mankind.  What  portion  either  of 
the  two  hath^  God  himself  knoweth ;  for  us  he  hath  left  no 
sufficient  means  to  comprehend^  and  for  that  cause  neither 
given  any  leave  to  search  in  particular  who  are  infallibly  the 
heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  Gt>d^  who  castaways.  Howbeit  con- 
cerning the  state  of  all  men  with  whom  we  live  (for  only  of 
them  our  prayers  are  meant)  we  may  till  the  world's  enAyfor 
tie  present,  always  presume^  that  as  far  as  in  us  there  is  power 
to  discern  what  others  are^  and  as  £ar  as  any  duty  of  ours 
dependeth  upon  the  notice  of  their  condition  in  respect  of 
God,  the  safest  axioms  for  charily  to  rest  itself  upon  are 
these :  ''  He  which  believeth  already  is ;''  and  ''  he  which  be- 
''  lieveth  not  as  yet  may  be  the  child  of  God.''  It  becometh 
not  usf  '^  during  life  altogether  to  condemn  any  man,  sce- 
"  ing  that"  (for  any  thing  we  know)  '^  there  is  hope  of  every 
"  man's  forgiveness,  the  possibility  of  whose  repentance  is 
''  not  yet  cut  off  by  death,"  And  therefore  Charity  which 
^'  hopeth  all  things  {,"  prayeth  also  for  all  men. 

[3.]  Wherefore  to  let  go  personal  knowledge  touching  ves- 
sels of  wrath  and  mercy,  what  they  are  inwardly  in  the  sight 
of  Gt)d  it  skilleth  not,  for  us  there  is  cause  sufficient  in  all 
men  whereupon  to  ground  our  prayers  unto  God  in  their  be- 
half. For  whatsoever  the  mind  of  man  apprehendeth  as  good, 
the  will  of  charity  and  love  is  to  have  it  enlarged  in  the  very 
uttermost  extent,  that  all  may  enjoy  it  to  whom  it  can  any 

*  [i  Adm.  ap.  Whitg.  Def.  730.]        t  Sidon.  Apol.  lib.  vi.  Epist.  [i  i.] 

X  I  Cor.  xiii.  7. 
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BOOKY.  way  add  perfection.  Because  therefore  the  farther  a  good 
— '- — ^  thing  doth  reach  the  nobler  and  worthier  we  reckon  it,  our 
prayers  for  all  men's  good  no  less  than  for  our  own  the 
Apostle  with  very  fit  terms  oommendeth  as  being  nakop,  a 
work  commendable  for  the  largeness  of  the  affiectioii  from 
whence  it  springeth,  even  as  theirs^  which  have  requested  at 
God's  hands  the  salvation  of  many  with  the  loss  of  their  own 
souls  *,  drowning  as  it  were  and  overwhelming  themselves  in 
the  abundance  of  their  love  towards  others^  is  proposed  as 
being  in  regard  of  the  rareness  of  such  affections  vnipKoXpp, 
more  than  excellent.  But  this  extraordinary  height  of  desire 
after  other  men's  salvation  is  no  conmion  mark.  The  other 
is  a  duty  which  belongeth  unto  all  and  prevaileth  with  God 
daily.  For  as  it  is  in  itself  good^  so  Crod  accepteth  and 
taketh  it  in  very  good  part  at  the  hands  of  fidthfol  men.  Our 
prayers  for  all  men  do  include  both  them  that  shall  find 
merey^  and  them  also  that  shall  find  nolie.  For  them  that 
shall,  no  man  will  doubt  but  our  prayers  are  both  accepted 
and  granted.  Touching  them  for  whom  we  crave  that  mercy 
which  is  not  to  be  obtained,  let  us  not  think  thatf  our 
Saviour  did  misinstruct  his  disciples,  willing  them  to  pray  for 
the  peace  even  of  such  as  should  be  uncapable  of  so  great  a 
blessing ;  or  that  the  prayers  of  the  t  Prophet  Jeremy  offended 
God  because  the  answer  of  God  was  a  resolute  denial  of  &vour 
to  them  for  whom  supplication  was  made.  And  if  any  man 
doubt  how  God  should  accept  such  prayers  in  case  they  be 
opposite  to  his  will,  or  not  grant  them  if  they  be  according 
unto  that  which  himself  willeth,  our  answer  is  that  such  smts 
God  accepteth  in  that  they  are  conformable  unto  his  general 
inclination  which  is  that  all  men  might  be  saved,  yet  always 
he  granteth  them  not,  forasmuch  as  there  is  m  Gt>d  sometimes 
a  more  private  oeeaeioned  will^  which  determineth  the  con- 
trary. So  that  the  other  being  the  rule  of  our  actions  and 
not  this,  our  requests  for  things  opposite  to  this  will  of  God 
are  not  therefore  the  less  gracious  in  his  sight. 

[4.]  There  is  no  doubt  but  we  ought  in  all  things  to  frame 
our  wills  to  the  will  of  God,  and  that  otherwise  in  whatsoever 
we  do  we  sin.     For  of  ourselves  being  so  apt  to  err,  the  only 

♦  Rom.  iz.  3,  8;  z.  I.  t  Jer.  zv.  i. 

t  Matt.  z.  II,  13.  §  [Chr.  Letter,  p.  17.] 
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-way  which  we  have  to  straighten  our  paths  is  bj  following  book  v. 
the  rule  of  his  will  whose  footsteps  naturally  are  right.  If  the  — '• — ^- 
eje^  the  hand^  or  the  foot  do  that  which  the  wiQ  oommandeth^ 
though  they  serve  as  instruments  to  sin^  yet  is  sin  the  com- 
mander's fault  and  not  theirs^  because  nature  hath  absolutely 
and  without  exception  made  them  subjects  to  the  will  of  man 
which  is  Lord  over  them.  As  the  body  is  subject  to  the  will 
of  man^  so  man's  will  to  the  will  of  God ;  for  so  it  behoveth 
that  the  better  should  guide  and  command  the  worse.  But 
because  the  subjection  of  the  body  to  the  will  is  by  natural 
necessity^  the  subjection  of  the  will  unto  God  voluntary ;  we 
therefore  stand  in  need  of  direction  after  what  sort  our  wills 
and  desires  may  be  rightly  conformed  to  his.  Which  is  not 
done  by  willing  always  the  selfsame  thing  that  God  intendeth. 
For  it  may  chance  that  his  purpose  is>  sometime  the  speedy 
death  of  them  whose  long  continuance  in  life  if  we  should  not 
wish  we  were  unnatural. 

[5.]  When  the  object  or  matter  therefore  of  our  desires  is 
(as  in  this  case)  a  thing  both  good  of  itself  and  not  forbidden 
of  God ;  when  the  end  for  which  we  desire  it  is  virtuous  and 
apparently  most  holy ;  when  the  root  from  which  our  affection 
towards  it  proceedeth  is  Charity,  Pieiy  that  which  we  do  in 
declaring  our  desire  by  prayer;  yea  over  and  besides  all  this, 
sith  we  know  that  to  pray  for  all  men  living  is  but  to  shew  the 
same  affection  which  towards  every  of  them  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  hath  borne,  who  knowing  only  as  God  who  are  his  * 
did  as  man  taste  death  for  the  good  of  all  men :  surely  to  that 
will  of  God  which  ought  to  be  and  is  the  known  rule  of  all 
our  actions,  we  do  not  herein  oppose  ourselves,  although  his 
secret  determination  haply  be  against  us,  which  if  we  did  un- 
derstand as  we  do  not,  yet  to  rest  contented  with  that  which 
God  will  have  done  is  as  much  as  he  requireth  at  the  hands  of 
men.  And  concerning  ourselves,  what  we  earnestly  crave  in 
this  case,  the  same,  as  all  things  else  that  are  of  like  con- 

*  Huff.  de  Qoat.  Chriati  Volunt.  *'  qua  cnm  Patre  omnia  duponebat 

[t.  iii.  48  £.^       "  Propterea  nihil  "  futunimnon  esse  pnesciebat;  quia 

**  contrarietatie  erat,  si  v^i^stus  bo-  "  et  hoc  ad  veram  human itatem  per* 

"mo  secundum  affectum  pietatis  ''tinebat,  ut  pietate  rooveretur;  et 

**  quam  in  buroanitate  sua  aseump-  "  hoc  ad  veram  divinitatem,  ut  a 

*'  serat  aliquid  volebat,  quod  tamen  "  sua  dispositione  non  moveretur." 
'*  secundum  voluntatem  divinam  in 
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BooKv.   dition^  we  meeklj  submit  unto  his  most  g^cious  will  and 

pleasure. 

[6.]  Finally^  as  we  have  cause  sufficient  why  to  think  the 
practice  of  our  church  allowable  in  this  behalf^  so  neither  is 
ours  the  first  which  hath  been  of  that  mind.  For  to  end  with 
the  words  of  Prosper  *,  "  This  law  of  supplication  for  all  men/' 
(saith  he^)  "  the  devout  zeal  of  all  priests  and  of  all  fiiithfal 
"  men  doth  hold  with  such  full  agreement^  that  there  is  not 
'^  any  part  of  all  the  world  where  Christian  people  do  not  use 
'^  to  pray  in  the  same  manner.  The  Church  eveiy  where 
''  maketh  prayers  unto  God  not  only  for  saints  and  such  as 
*^  already  in  Christ  are  regenerate^  but  for  all  infidels  and 
"  enemies  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christy  for  all  idolaters^  for  all 
"  that  persecute  Christ  in  his  followers,  for  Jews  to  whose 
''  blindness  the  light  of  the  Gospel  doth  not  yet  shiDC,  for  here- 
tics and  schismatics,  who  from  the  unity  of  faith  and  charity 
are  estranged.  And  for  such  what  doth  the  Church  ask  of 
God  but  this,  that  leaving  their  errors  they  may  be  converted 
unto  him,  that  faith  and  charity  may  be  given  them,  and 
'^  that  out  of  the  darkness  of  ignorance  they  may  come  to  the 
''  knowledge  of  his  truth  ?  which  because  they  cannot  them- 
"  selves  do  in  their  own  behalf  as  long  as  the  sway  of  evil 
'^  custom  overbeareth  them,  and  the  chains  of  Satan  detain 
''  them  bound,  neither  are  they  able  to  break  through  those 
''  errors  wherein  they  are  so  determinately  settled,  that  they 
'^  pay  unto  falsity  the  whole  sum  of  whatsoever  love  is  owing 
"  unto  God's  truth ;  our  Lord  merciful  and  just  requireth  to 
'^  have  all  men  prayed  for ;  that  when  we  behold  innumerable 
"  multitudes  drawn  up  from  the  depth  of  so  bottomless  evils, 
"  we  may  not  doubt  but''  (in  part)  ^'  God  hath  done  the  thing 
'^  we  requested,  nor  despair  but  that  being  thankful  for  them 
towards  whom  already  he  hath  shewed  mercy,  the  rest  which 
are  not  as  yet  enlightened,  shall  before  they  pass  out  of  life 
be  made  partakers  of  the  like  grace.  Or  if  the  grace  of  him 
which  saveth  (for  so  we  see  it  falleth  out)  overpass  some,  so 
''  that  the  prayer  of  the  Church  for  them  be  not  received,  this 
''  we  may  leave  to  the  hidden  judgments  of  God's  righteousness, 
*^  and  acknowledge  that  in  this  secret  there  ia  a  gulf,  which 
"  while  we  live  we  shall  never  sound." 

*  Prosp.  de  Vocat.  Gen.  lib.  i.  c.  la.  inter  opera  Ambroe. 
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L.  Instruction  and  Prayer  whereof  we  have  hitherto  spoken^  book  v. 

are  duties  which  serve  as  elements^  parts^  or  principles^  to  the lUi- 

rest  that  follow,  in  which  number  the  Sacraments  of  thcnai^e^he 
Church  are  chief.    The  Church  is  to  us  that  very  mother  of  *^*^<^>*nd 
our  new  birth*,  in  whose  bowels  we  are  all  bred,  at  whose  sacra- 
breasts  we  receive  nourishment.     As  many  therefore  as  are"^®?*"; 

whicn  iorc6 

apparently  to  our  judgment  bom  of  God,  they  have  the  seed  conaigteth 
of  their  regeneration  by  the  ministry  of  the  Church  which  ihat*God 
useth  to  that  end  and  purpose  not  only  the  Word,  but  the  l^ith 
Sacraments,  both  having  generative  force  and  virtue.  them'lw* 

[a.]  As  oft  as  we  mention  a  Sacrament  properly  under-  "»e»ns  to 
stood,  (for  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Fathers  all  articles  partakers 
which  are  peculiar  to  Christian  faith,  all  duties  of  religion  ^^\^  ™  , 
contammg  that  which  sense  or  natural  reason  cannot  of  itself  of  life 
discern,  are  most  commonly  named  Sacraments,)  our  restraint  c^^f*^ 
of  the  word  to  some  few  principal  divine  ceremonies  importeth 
in  every  such  ceremony  two  things^  the  substance  of  the 
ceremony  itself  which  is  visible,  and  besides  that  somewhat 
else  more  secret  in  reference  wliereunto  we  conceive  that 
ceremony  to  be  a  Sacrament.     For  we  all  admire  and  honour 
the  holy  Sacraments,  not  respecting  so  much  the  service 
which  we  do  unto  God  in  receiving  them,  as  the  dignity 
of  that  sacred  and  secret  gift  which  we  thereby  receive  jfrom 
God.     Seeing  that  Sacraments  therefore  consist  altogether  in 
relation  to  some  such  gift  or  grace  supernatural  as  only  God 
can  bestow,  how  should  any  but  the  Church  administer  those 
ceremonies  as  Sacraments  which  are  not  thought  to  be  Sacra- 
ments by  any  but  by  the  Church  ? 

[3.]  There  is  in  Sacraments  to  be  observed  their  force  and 
their  form  of  administration.  Upon  their  force  their  necessity 
dependeth.  So  that  how  they  are  necessary  we  cannot  dis- 
cern till  we  see  how  effectual  they  are.  When  Sacraments 
are  said  to  be  visible  signs  of  invisible  grace,  we  thereby  con- 
ceive how  grace  is  indeed  the  very  end  for  which  these 
heavenly  mysteries  were  instituted,  and  besides  sundry  other 
properties  observed  in  them,  the  matter  whereof  they  consist 
is  such  as  signifieth,  figureth,  and  representeth  their  end. 
But  still  their  efficacy  resteth  obscure  to  our  understandings 
except  we  search  somewhat  more  distinctly  what  grace  in 

*  GaL  iv.  a6;  Isai.  liv.  3. 
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The  use  of  Sacraments  is  bnt  only  in  this  life,  jret  so  that 
here  they  concern  a  &r  better  life  than  this,  and  are  for  that 
cause  accompanied  with  ''grace  which  worketh  Salvation." 
Sacraments  are  the  powerful  instruments  of  God  to  eternal  life. 
For  as  our  natural  life  consisteth  in  the  union  of  the  body 
with  the  soul ;  so  our  life  supernatural  in  the  union  of  the  soul 
with  God.  And  forasmuch  as  there  is  no  union  of  God  with 
man  without  ^that  mean  between  both  which  is  both,  it 
seemeth  requisite  that  we  first  consider  how  God  is  in  Christ, 
then  how  Christ  is  in  us,  and  how  the  Sacraments  do  serve  to 
make  us  partakers  of  Christ.  In  other  things  we  may  be 
more  brief,  but  the  weight  of  these  requireth  largeness. 
That  God  LI.  "  The  Lord  our  God  is  but  one  God.''  In  which  indi- 
by  the  dct^  Visible  unity  notwithstanding  we  adore  the  Father  as  being 
Bonal  ill-  altogether  of  himself,  we  glorify  that  oonsubstantial  Word 
of  the  Son  ^I^i<^b  ^  ^^  ^^^9  ^^  bless  and  magnify  that  co-essential 
who  U  very  Spirit  eternally  proceeding  from  both  which  is  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Seeing  therefore  the  Father  is  of  none,  the  Son  is  of 
the  Father  and  the  Spirit  is  of  both,  they  are  by  these  their 
several  properties  really  distinguishable  each  from  other.  For 
the  substance  of  God  with  this  property  to  be  of  none  doth 
make  the  Person  of  the  Father ;  the  very  sel&ame  substance 
in  number  with  this  property  to  be  of  tie  Fatter  maketh  the 
Person  of  the  Son ;  the  same  substance  having  added  unto  it 
the  property  of  proceeding  from  the  other  two  maketh  the 
Person  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  So  that  in  every  Person  there 
is  implied  both  the  substance  of  God  which  is  one,  and 
also  that  property  which  causeth  the  same  person  really  and 
truly  to  differ  from  the  other  two.  Every  person  hath  his 
own  subsistence  which  no  other  besides  hath  %,  although  tbare 


•  Tcrtull.  [Novatiaii.l  de  Trinit. 
[c.  18.  ad  calc.  TertuU.  ed.  Pamel.  p. 
1246.^  "Oportebat  Deum  carnem 
**  fien,  ut  in  semetipso  concordiam 
'*  confibularet  terrenonim  pariter 
**  atque  C8eleiitium«  dam  utriusque 
''  partis  in  se  connectens  pignora, 
"  et  Deum  pariter  homtni  et  homi- 

nem  Deo  copularet.*' 
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be  others  besides  that  are  of  the  same  substance.  As  no  man 
but  Peter  can  be  the  person  which  Peter  is,  yet  Paul  hath 
the  selfsame  nature  which  Peter  hath.  Again,  angels  have  every 
of  them  the  nature  of  pure  and  invisible  spirits,  but  every 
angel  is  not  that  angel  which  appeared  in  a  dream  to  Joseph. 

[2.]  Now  when -God  became  man,  lest  we  should  err  in 
applying  this  to  the  Person  of  the  Father,  or  of  the  Spirit, 
St.  Peter's  confession  unto  Christ  was,  '^  Thou  art  the  Son  of  the 
''  living  Gk)d*,''  and  St.  John's  exposition  thereof  was  plain, 
that  it  is  the  Word  t  which  was  made  Flesh.  ''  J  The 
*^  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  (saith  Damascen)  have  no 
''  communion  with  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  otherwise 
''  than  only  by  approbation  and  assent.'.' 

Notwithstanding,  forasmuch  as  the  Word  and  Deity  are  one 
subject,  we  must  beware  we  exclude  not  the  nature  of  God 
fix)m  incarnation,  and  so  make  the  Son  of  God  incarnate  not 
to  be  very  God.  For  undoubtedly  §  even  the  nature  of  God 
itself  in  the  only  person  of  the  Son  is  incarnate,  and  hath 
taken  to  itself  flesh.  Wherefore  incarnation  may  neither  be 
l?ranted  to  any  person  but  only  one,  nor  yet  denied  to  that 
SZre  which  is  L^mon  unto  Jlthr;e.      ^ 

[3.]  Concerning  the  cause  of  which  incomprehensible  mys- 
tery, forasmuch  as  it  seemeth  a  thing  unconsonant  that  the 
world  should  honour  any  other  as  the  Saviour  but  him  whom 
it  honoureth  as  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  in  the  wisdom  of 
God  it  hath  not  been  thought  convenient  to  admit  any  way  of 
saving  man  but  by  man  himself,  though  nothing  should  be 
spoken  of  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  towards  man,  which  this 
way  are  become  such  a  spectacle  as  neither  men  nor  angels 
can  behold  without  a  kind  of  heavenly  astonishment,  we  may 
hereby  perceive  there  \&  cause  sufficient  why  divine  nature 
should  assume  hmnan,  that  so  God  might  be  in  Christ  recon- 
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—  required  why  rather  to  this  end  and  purpose  the  Son  than 


either  the  Father  or  the  Holy  Ghost  should  be  made  man^ 
could  we  which  are  bom  the  children  of  wrath  be  adopted  the 
sons  of  God  through  grace,  any  other  than  the  natural  Son  of 
God  being  Mediator  between  God  and  us  ?  It  f  became  there- 
fore him  by  whom  all  things  are  to  be  the  way  of  salvation  to 
all,  that  the  institution  and  restitution  of  the  world  might  be 
both  wrought  by  one  hand.  The  world^s  salvation  was  with- 
out the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Grod  a  thing  impossible^  not 
simply  impossible,  but  impossible  it  being  presupposed  that 
the  will  of  God  was  no  otherwise  to  have  it  saved  than  by  the 
death  of  his  own  Son.  Wherefore  taking  to  himself  our  flesh, 
and  by  his  incarnation  making  it  his  own  flesh,  he  had  now  of 
his  own  although  from  us  what  to  offer  imto  God  for  us. 

And  as  Christ  took  manhood  that  by  it  he  might  be  capable 
of  death  whereunto  he  humbled  himself,  so  because  manhood 
is  the  proper  subject  of  compassion  and  feeling  pity,  which 
maketh  the  sceptre  of  Christ's  regency  even  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  amiable,  he  which  without  our  nature  could  not  on 
earth  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  doth  now  also  j:  by  means 
thereof  both  make  intercession  to  God  for  sinners  and  exercise 
dominion  over  all  men  with  a  true,  a  natural,  and  a  sensible 
touch  of  mercy. 
ThemiBin-      LII.  It  is  not  in  man's  ability  either  to  express  perfectly 
tions  which  OT  conceivc  the  manner  how  this  was  brought  to  pass.     But 
^^^Id^fth^  the  strength  of  our  faith  is  tried  by  those  things  wherein  our 
manner      wits  and  capacities  are  not  strong.     Howbeit  because  this 
and  man     ^^^iue  mystery  is  more  true  than  plain,  divers  having  jGramed 
are  united  the  same  to  their  own  conceits  and  fancies  are  found  in  their 
Christ.       expositions  thereof  more  plain  than  true.     Insomuch  that  by 
the  space  of  five  hundred  years  after  Christ,  the  Church  was 
almost  troubled  with  nothing  else  saving  only  with  care  and 
travel  to  preserve  this  article  from  the  sinister  construction  of 
heretics.     Whose  first  mists  when  the  light  of  the  Nicene 
council  §  had  dispelled,  it  was  not  long  ere  Macedonius  trans- 
ferred unto  God's  most  Holy  Spirit  the  same  blasphemy  where- 
with Arius  had  already  dishonoured  his  co-etemally  begotten 

*  a  Cor.  V.  19.         t  Heb.  ii.  10.  [See  also  Coloss.  i.  15-18.] 
X  Heb.  iv.  15.  §  Ad.  Dozd.  335. 
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Son ;  not  long  ere  Apollinarius  *  began  to  pare  away  from  book  v. 
Christ's  humanity.  In  refutation  of  which  impieties  when — '— — 
the  Fathers  of  the  Churchy  Athanasius^  Basils  and  the  two 
Gregories^  had  by  their  painful  travails  sufficiently  cleared  the 
truth,  no  less  for  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  than  for  the 
complete  humanity  of  Christ,  there  followed  hereupon  a  final 
conclusion,  whereby  those  controversies,  as  also  the  rest  which 
Paulus  Samosatenus,  Sabellius,  Fhotinus,  Aetius,  Eunomius, 
together  with  the  whole  swarm  of  pestilent  Demi-Arians  had 
from  time  to  time  stirred  up  sithence  the  council  of  Nice,  were 
both  privately  first  at  Rome  in  a  smaller  synod,  and  then  at 
Constantinople  t^  in  a  general  famous  assembly  brought  1^  a 
peaceable  and  quiet  end,  seven-score  bishops  and  ten  agreeing 
in  that  confession  which  by  them  set  down  remaineth  at  this 
present  hour  a  part  of  our  church  liturgy,  a  memorial  of  their 
fideHiy  and  zeal,  a  sovereign  preservative  of  God's  people 
from  the  venomous  infection  of  heresy. 

[2.]  Thus  in  Christ  the  verity  of  God  and  the  complete  sub- 
stance of  man  were  with  ftill  agreement  established  throughout 
the  world,  till  such  time  as  the  heresy  of  Nestorius  broached 
itself, "  J  dividing  Christ  into  two  persons  the  Son  of  God  and 
''  the  Son  of  man,  the  one  a  person  begotten  of  God  before  all 
'^  worlds,  the  other  also  a  person  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
'^  and  in  special  favour  chosen  to  be  made  entire  to  the  Son  of 
'^  God  above  all  men,  so  that  whosoever  will  honour  God  must 
together  honour  Christ,  with  whose  person  God  hath  vouch- 
safed to  join  himself  in  so  high  a  degree  of  gracious  respect 
''  and  favour.''  But  that  the  selfsame  person  which  verily  is 
man  should  properly  be  God  also,  and  that,  by  reason  not  of 
two  persons  linked  in  amity  but  of  two  natures  human  and 
divine  conjoined  in  one  and  the  same  person,  the  God  of 
glory  may  be  said  as  well  to  have  suffered  death  as  to  have 

*   Mndc  Y&p   hvi\&i\¥CA   (^(rl   ri^y  apBfxairoy,  aXX^  dvo  xmoarao'tif  cXryc 
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— '■ — ^  have  made  as  to  have  redeemed  the  world,  Nestorins  in  no 
case  would  admit. 

[3.]  That  which  deceived  him  was  want  of  heed  to  the  first 
beginning  of  that  admirable  combination  of  Grod  with  man. 
"  The  Word  (saith  St.  John)  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  m  us  *." 
The  Evangelist  nseth  the  plural  number,  men  for  manhood, 
us  for  the  nature  whereof  we  consist,  even  as  the  Apostle 
denying  the  assumption  of  angelical  nature,  saith  likewise  in 
the  plural  number,  ''He  took  not  Angels  but  the  seed  of 
''  Abrahamf/'  It  pleased  not  the  Word  or  wisdom  of  Grod  to 
ta^e  to  itself  some  one  person  amongst  men,  for  then  should 
that  one  have  been  advanced  which  was  assumed  and  no  more, 
but  Wisdom  to  the  end  she  might  save  many  built  her  house 
of  that  Nature  which  is  common  unto  all,  she  made  not  this  or 
that  man  her  habitation,  but  dwelt  mi  us.  The  seeds  of  herbs 
and  ^ants  at  the  first  are  not  in  act  but  in  possibility  that 
which  they  afterwards  grow  to  be.  If  the  Son  of  GxkI  had 
taken  to  himself  a  man  now  made  and  already  perfected,  it 
would  of  necessity  follow  that  there  are  in  Christ  two  p^sons, 
the  one  assuming  and  the  other  assumed ;  whereas  the  Son  of 
God  did  not  assume  a  man's  person  unto  his  own,  but  a  man's 
nature  to  his  own  Person,  and  therefore  took  semen,  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  the  very  first  original  element  of  our  nature^,  before 
it  was  come  to  have  any  personal  human  subsistence.  The  flesh 
and  the  conjunction  of  the  flesh  with  God  b^;an  both  at  one 
instant ;  his  making  and  taking  to  himself  our  flesh,  was  but 
one  act,  so  that  in  Christ  there  is  no  personal  subsistence  but 
one,  and  that  from  everlasting.  By  taking  only  the  nature  of 
man  he  still  continueth  one  person,  and  changeth  but  the 
manner  of  his  subsisting,  which  was  before  in  the  mere  glory 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  is  now  in  the  habit  of  our  flesh. 

Forasmuch  therefore  as  Christ  hath  no  personal  subsistence 
but  one  whereby  we  acknowledge  him  to  have  been  eternally 
the  Son  of  God,  we  must  of  necessity  apply  to  the  person  of 
the  Son  of  God  even  that  which  is  spoken  of  Christ  according 
to  his  human  nature.     For  example,  according  to  the  flesh  he 

*  John  i.  14.  r^s  Xif^Mms.  Theod.  DiaL^Afpcirroff. 
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was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Maiy,  baptized  of  Jobn  in  the  river  book  t. 
Jordan^  by  Pilate  adjudged  to  die,  and  executed  by  the  Jews.  ^•"'"*' 
We  cannot  say  properly  that  the  Virgin  bore,  or  John  did 
baptize,  or  Pilate  condemn,  or  the  Jews  crucify  the  Nature  of 
man,  because  these  all  are  personal  attributes ;  his  Person  is 
the  subject  which  receiveth  them,  his  Nature  that  which 
maketh  his  person  capable  or  apt  to  receive.  If  we  should  say 
that  the  person  of  a  man  in  our  Saviour  Christ  was  the  sub- 
ject of  these  things,  this  were  plainly  to  entrap  ourselves  in  the 
very  snare  of  the  Nestorians'  heresy,  between  whom  and  the 
Church  of  God  there  was  no  difference,  saving  only  that  Nes- 
torius  imagined  in  Christ  as  well  a  personal  human  subsistenoe 
as  a  divine,  the  Church  acknowledging  a  substance  both  divine 
and  human,  but  no  other  personal  subsistence  than  divine, 
because  the  Son  of  God  took  not  to  himself  a  man^s  person, 
but  the  nature  only  of  a  man. 

Christ  is  a  Person  both  divine  and  human,  howbeit  not 
therefore  two  persons  in  one,  neither  both  these  in  one  sense, 
but  a  person  divine,  because  he  is  personally  the  Son  of  God, 
human,  because  he  hath  really  the  nature  of  the  children 
of  men.  In  Christ  therefore  God  and  man  ''There  is  (saith 
''  Paschasius  ^)  a  twofold  substance,  not  a  twofold  person, 
"  because  one  person  extinguisheth  another,  whereas  one 
"  nature  cannot  in  another  become  extinct.'^  For  the  personal 
being  which  the  Son  of  God  already  had,  suffered  not  the  sub- 
stance to  be  personal  which  he  took,  although  together  with 
the  nature  'which  he  had  the  nature  also  which  he  took  con- 
tinueth.  Whereupon  it  foUoweth  against  Nestorius,  that  no 
person  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  but  the  Son  of  God,  no  person 
but  the  Son  of  God  baptized,  the  Son  of  Gt>d  condemned,  the 
Son  of  God  and  no  other  person  crucified ;  which  one  only 
point  of  Christian  belief,  the  infinite  worth  of  the  Son  of  Oody 
is  the  very  ground  of  all  things  believed  concerning  life  and 
salvation  by  that  which  Christ  either  did  or  suffered  as  man 
in  our  behalf. 

[4.]  But  forasmuch  as  St.  Cyril,  the  chiefest  of  those  two 
hundred  bishops  assembled  in  the  council  of  Ephesus  f,  where 
the  heresy  of  Nestorius  was  condemned,  had  in  his  writings 
against  the  Arians  avouched  that  the  Word  or  Wisdom  of  God 

*  Paschas.  lib.  de  Spir.  Sanct.  [lib.  ii.  c.4.]  t  An.  Dom.431. 
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BOOK  ▼.  hath  but  one  nature  which  is   eternal,   and  wherennto  he 
ch.ia.4.  .  . 
assumed  flesh  (for  the  Arians  were  of  opinion  that  besides 

God's  own  eternal  wisdom,  there  is  a  wisdom  which  God 
created  before  all  things,  to  the  end  he  might  thereby  create 
all  things  else,  and  that  this  created  wisdom  was  the  Word 
which  took  flesh :)  again,  forasmuch  as  the  same  Cyril  had 
given  instance  in  the  body  and  the  soul  of  man  no  farther  than 
only  to  enforce  by  example  against  Nestorius,  that  a  visible 
and  an  invisible,  a  mortal  and  an  immortal  substance  may 
united  make  one  person :  the  words  of  Cyril  were  in  process 
of  time  so  taken  as  though  it  had  been  his  drift  to  teach,  that 
even  as  in  us  the  body  and  the  soul,  so  in  Christ  Grod  and  man 
make  but  one  nature.  Of  which  error,  six  hundred  and  thirty 
fathers  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon  condemned  Eutyches*. 
For  as  Nestorius  teaching  rightly  that  Grod  and  man  are  dis- 
tinct natures,  did  thereupon  misinfer  that  in  Christ  those 
natures  can  by  no  conjunction  make  one  person  ;  so  Eutyches 
of  sound  belief  as  touching  their  true  personal  copulation  be- 
came unsound  by  denying  the  diflerenoe  which  still  continueth 
between  the  one  and  the  other  Nature.  We  must  therrfore 
keep  warily  a  middle  course,  shunning  both  that  distraction  of 
Persons  wherein  Nestorius  went  awry,  and  also  this  later 
confusion  of  Natures  which  deceived  Eutyches. 

These  natures  from  the  moment  of  their  first  combination 
have  been  and  are  for  ever  inseparable  f.  For  even  when  his 
soul  forsook  the  tabernacle  of  his  body,  his  Deity  forsook  nei- 
ther body  nor  soul.  If  it  had,  then  could  we  not  truly  hold 
either  that  the  person  of  Christ  was  buried,  or  that  the  person 
of  Christ  did  raise  up  itself  from  the  dead.  For  the  body 
separated  from  the  Word  can  in  no  true  sense  be  termed  the 
person  of  Christ;  nor  is  it  true  to  say  that  the  Son  of  Grod  in 
raising  up  that  body  did  raise  up  himself,  if  the  body  were 
not  both  with  him  and  of  him  even  during  the  time  it  lay  in 
the  sepulchre.  The  like  is  also  to  be  said  of  the  soul,  other- 
wise we  are  plainly  and  inevitably  Nestorians.  The  veiy  per- 
son of  Christ  therefore  for  ever  one  and  the  selfsame  was  only 
touching  bodily  substance  concluded  within  the  grave,  his 

*  An.  Dom.  451.  aravp£  k^p  t^  to^,    Hieod.  DiaL 

t  'Axapiarov  frpoor^ieci  rrjs  vapKht    'AnciOifS,     [Dial.  iii.  1. 17.  p.  227.] 
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soul  only  from  thence  severed^  bnt  by  personal  onion  his   book  v. 
Deity  still  unseparably  joined  with  both.  — ' 

LIII.  The  sequel  of  which  conjunction  of  natures  in  the  That  by  the 
person  of  Christ  is  no  abolishment  of  natural  properties  ap-  the  one 
pertaining  to  either  substance^  no  transition  or  transmigration  T^^^  ^® 
thereof  out  of  one  substance  into  another^  finally  no  such  nature  in 
mutual  infusion  as  really  causeth  the  same  natural  operations  there  ctow- 
or  properties  to  be  made  common  unto  both  substances ;   but  eth  neither 
whatsoever  is  natural  to  Deity  the  same  remaineth  in  Christ  ^|^of^^ 
unoommunicated  unto  his  manhood,  and  whatsoever  natural  essential 
to  manhood  his  Deiiy  thereof  is  uncapable.     The  true  proper-  to  either, 
ties  and  operations  of  his  Deity  are  to  know  that  which  is  not 
possible  for  created  natures  to  comprehend ;   to  be  simply  the 
highest  cause  of  all  things,  the  wellspring  of  immortality  and 
life ;  to  have  neither  end  nor  beginning  of  days ;   to  be  every 
where  present,  and  enclosed  no  where;   to  be  subject  to  no 
alteration  nor  passion ;  to  produce  of  itself  those  effects  which 
cannot  proceed  but  from  infinite  majesty  and  power.    The  true 
properties  and  operations^ of  his  manhood  are  such  as  Irensus 
reckoneth  up  *  :  *^  K  Christ/'  saith  he,  "  had  not  taken  flesh 
''  from  the  very  earth,  he  would  not  have  coveted  those  earthly 
"  nourishments,  wherewith  bodies  which  be  taken  from  thence 
are  fed.    This  was  the  nature  which  felt  hunger  after  long 
fitting,  was  desirous  of  rest  after  travail,  testified  compassion 
and  love  by  tears,  groaned  in  heaviness,  and  with  extremity 
of  grief  even  melted  away  itself  into  bloody  sweats.^'    To 
Christ  we  ascribe  both  working  of  wonders  and  suffering  of 
pains,  we  use  concerning  him  speeches  as  well  of  humility  as 
of  divine  glory,  but  the  one  we  apply  unto  that  nature  which 
he  took  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  other  to  that  which  was  in 
the  beginning. 

[2.]  We  may  not  therefore  imagine  that  the  properties  of 
the  weaker  nature  have  vanished  with  the  presence  of  the 
more  glorious,  and  have  been  therein  swallowed  up  as  in 
a  g^ulf.    We  dare  not  in  this  point  give  ear  to  them  who  over 

*  TaOro    [y^p]    vdvra    avijfioka  Naz.  Orat.  xxxviii.  t.  i.  621.  D.] 

trapiAs    TTJs    dirS    yrjs    ttkrffifiiyris.  To^f  fiiy  nnrccvovs  \6yovt  tA  rVe 

Iren.     lib.    iii,     aaverB.      Hseres.  Mapiat  avBp^^t  rovs  di  dvrfyfuvov9 

[c.  3a.]    Christ  did  all  these  oi^pw-  ical  OtonptntU  rf  cV  ap^  ivn  A6y^. 

nivov  a&iutrof  v6fjL^,    Theod.  Dial.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  II.  de  FUio.  [§  30. 

*AavyxyTot.  [W,  X.  1 48.  from  Greg.  t.  i.  577.] 
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606         Neeeaiijf  of  our  Lord'$  anUimmg  vmy  Man. 
BOOK  Y.  boldly  affirm  *'  that ''  the  natnie  which  Christ  took  weak  and 

Ch.  lUL  3.  *^ 

''  feeble  from  us  by  being  mingled  with  Deity  became  the 

"  same  which  Deity  is^  that  the  assomption  of  onr  sohstanoe 
''  mito  his  was  like  the  blending  of  a  drop  of  yinegar  with 
''  the  huge  ocean,  wherein  althongh  it  continae  still,  yet 
''  not  with  those  properties  which  serered  it  hath,  because 
"  sithence  the  instant  of  their  conjunction,  all  distinction  of 
''  the  one  from  the  other  is  extinct,  and  whatsoeyer  we  can  now 
''  conceiye  of  the  Son  of  (rod,  is  nothing  else  but  mere  D^ty/' 
which  words  are  so  plain  and  direct  for  Eutyches,  that  I  stand 
in  doubt  they  are  not  his  whose  name  they  cany.  Sure  I  am 
they  are  far  fit>m  truth,  and  must  of  necessity  giye  place  to 
the  better-adyised  sentences  of  other  men.  ''  f  He  which  in 
''  himself  was  appointed,^  saith  Hilary,  ''  a  Mediator  to  saye 
'^  his  Church,  and  for  performance  of  that  mystery  of  medi*- 
*^  tion  between  God  and  man,  is  become  Ood  and  man,  doth  now 
''  being  but  one  consist  of  both  those  natures  united,  neither 
"  hath  he  through  the  union  of  both  incurred  the  damage  or 
loss  of  either,  lest  by  being  bom  a  man  we  should  think  he 
hath  giyen  oyer  to  be  God,  or  that  because  he  continueth 
''  God,  therefore  he  cannot  be  man  also,  whereas  the  true 
''  belief  which  maketh  a  man  happy  proclaimeth  jointly  God 
''  imd  man,  confesseth  the  Word  and  flesh  together.'^  Cyrill 
more  plainly  %  ;  "  His  two  natures  haye  knit  themselyes  the 
'^  one  to  the  other,  and  are  in  that  nearness  as  xmcapable  of 
''  concision  as  of  distraction.  Their  coherence  hath  not  taken 
''  away  the  difference  between  them.  Flesh  is  not  become 
''  God,  but  doth  still  continue  flesh,  although  it  be  now  the 
''  flesh  of  God.''  Yea,  ''  of  each  substance,''  saith  Leo  §, 
"  the  properties  are  all  preseryed  and  kept  safe." 

[3.]  These  two  natures  are  as  causes  and  original  grounds 
of  all  things  which  Christ  hath  done.  Wherefore  some  things 
he  doth  as  God,  because  his  Deity  alone  is  the  wellspring 
from  which  they  flow;  some  things  as  man,  because  they 
issue  frouk  his  mere  human  nature;   some  things  jointly 

*  Greg.  NysB.  Epist.  ad  Theopbil.  ii.  ed.  1638.] 
Alexandr.  [contr.  Apollin.  t.  ii.  697.         §  '*  Salva  proprietate  utrinaqne 

Paris.  1615.1  *'  naturse  suscepta  est  a  majestate 

t  Hilar,  de  Trin.  lib.  ix.  [§  3.  p.  "  humilitas,  a  virtute  infirmitaa,  ab 

148.  ed.  Paris.  1605.]  **  seternitate  moitalitat."    Leo  Ep. 

X  Cyr.  Epist.  ad  Nest,  [ad  Sue-  ad  Flav.  [c.  3.] 
censuiD.  Epist.  p.  137.  D.  t.  v.  pan 
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as  both  God  and  man.  because  both  natures  concur  as  princi-    book  v. 

pies  thereunto.      For  albeit  the  properties  of  each  nature 

do  deave  only  to  that  nature  whereof  they  are  properties^  and 
therefore  Christ  cannot  naturally  be  as  God  the  same  which  he 
naturally  is  as  man;  yet  both  natures  may  very  well  concur 
unto  one  effect,  and  Christ  in  that  respect  be  truly  said  to  wori 
both  as  God  and  as  man  one  and  the  selfsame  thing.  Let  us 
therefore  set  it  down  for  a  rule  or  principle  so  necessary 
as  nothing  more  to  the  plain  deciding  of  all  doubts  and  ques- 
tions about  the  union  of  natures  in  Christ,  that  of  both  natures 
there  is  a  co-operation  often^  an  association  always,  but  never 
any  mutvLsl  participation,  whereby  the  properties  of  the  one  are 
infused  into  the  other. 

[4.]  Which  rule  must  serve  for  the  better  understanding  of 
that  which  Damascene  *  hath  touching  cross  and  circulatory 
speeches,  wherein  there  are  attributed  to  God  such  things  as 
belong  to  manhood,  and  to  man  such  as  properly  concern 
the  Deiiy  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  cause  whereof  is  the  association 
of  natures  in  one  subject.  A  kind  of  mutual  commutation 
there  is  whereby  those  concrete  names,  God  and  Man,  when 
we  speak  of  Christ,  do  take  interchangeably  one  another^s 
room,  so  that  for  truth  of  speech  it  skilleth  not  whether 
we  say  that  the  Son  of  God  hath  created  the  world,  and  the 
Son  of  Man  by  his  death  hath  saved  it,  or  else  that  the  Son  of 
Man  did  create,  and  the  Son  of  God  die  to  save  the  world. 
Howbeit,  as  oft  as  we  attribute  to  God  what  the  manhood  of 
Christ  claimeth,or  to  man  what  his  Deity  hath  right  unto,  we 
understand  by  the  name  of  Qod  and  the  name  of  Man  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  nature,  but  the  whole  person  of  Christ, 
in  whom  both  natures  are.  When  the  Apostle  saith  of  the 
Jews  that  they  crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory,  and  when  the 
Son  of  Man  being  on  earth  affirmeth  that  the  Son  of  Man 
was  in  heaven  at  the  same  instant,  there  is  in  these  two 


*  OtT6s  ioTUf  6  rp&iros  rrfs  avri'- 
doav«off«  iicaT€pas  (pvatas  aia*cdidov- 
OTff  TJi  ^f*P9-  Th  tdia,  dih  TTfv  Trig 
irjro«rrdo»«r  TovrrfnyTa,  jcai  r^v  «is 
akXfjika  avT&v  ntptx^prja-i v.  Damasc. 
de  Orthod.  Fid.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.  Verum 
estduaTuro  in  Christo  naturarum  al- 
teram auas  alteri  proprietates  im- 
pertire,  eaunciando  videlicet,  idqoe 


noD  in  abstracto  sed  in  concrete  80- 
lum«  divinafl  homini  non  humanitati, 
bumanas  non  deitati  eed  Deo  tribui. 
Cujus  hsec  eat  ratio,  quia  cum  sup- 
positum  prsedicationis  sit  ejusmodi 
ut  utramque  naturam  in  ee  conti- 
neat,  sive  ab  una  sive  ab  altera 
denominetur  nihil  refert. 
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BooKT.  speeches  that  mutual  circulation  before-mentioned*.  In 
— '- — '-^  the  one,  there  is  attributed  to  God  or  the  t  Lord  of  Glory 
death,  whereof  divine  nature  is  not  capable;  in  the  other 
ubiquity  unto  %  man,  which  human  nature  admitteth  not. 
Therefore  by  the  Lord  of  Glory  we  must  needs  understand  the 
whole  person  of  Christ,  who  being  Lord  of  Glory,  was  indeed 
crucified,  but  not  in  that  nature  for  which  he  is  termed 
the  Lord  of  Glory.  In  like  manner  by  the  Son  of  Man  the 
whole  person  of  Christ  must  necessarily  be  meant,  who  being 
man  upon  earth,  filled  heaven  with  his  glorious  presence,  but 
not  according  to  that  nature  for  which  the  title  of  Man  is 
given  him. 

Without  this  caution  the  Fathers  whose  belief  was  sincere 

'    and  their  meaning  most  sound,  shall  seem  in  their  writings  one 

to  deny  what  another  constantly  doth  affirm.     Theodoret 

disputeth  with  great  earnestness  that  God  cannot  be  said 

to  sufier.     But  he  thereby  meaneth  Chrisf  s  divine  mUure 

against  §  Apollinarius,  which  held  even  Deity  itself  passible. 

Cyril  on  the  other  side  against  Nestorius  as  much  contendeth, 

that  whosoever  will  deny  very  God  to  have  suffered  death, 

doth  forsake  the  faith.     Which  notwithstanding  to  hold  were 

heresy,  if  the  name  of  Qoi  in  this  assertion  did  not  import  as 

it  doth  the  person  of  Christ,  who  being  verily  Gt>d  suffered 

death,  but  in  the  flesh,  and  not  in  that  substance  for  which  the 

name  of  God  is  given  him. 

What  LIY.  K  then  both  natures  do  remain  with  their  proper- 

obuL^^'' ties  in  Christ  thus  distinct  as  hath  been  shewed,  we  are  for 

aoconling    our  better  understanding  what  either  nature  leceiveth  from 

by  the        Other,  to  note,  that  Christ  is  by  three  degrees  a  receiver :  first, 

^^^«  ^h      ^  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God;  secondly,  in  that  his  human 

withDeity.  nature  hath  had  the  honour  of  union  with  Deity  bestowed 

upon  it ;  thirdly,  in  that  by  means  thereof  sundry  eminent 

graces  have  flowed  as  effects  from  Deity  into  that  nature 

which  is   coupled  with  it.      On   Christ  therefore  there  is 

bestowed  the  gift  of  eternal  generation,  the  gift  of  union,  and 

the  gift  of  unction. 

*  [S.  Aug.  £p.  187.  9.  t.  ii.  d8o.  n)y  e<iJri;Ta.    Gr^.  Nyss.  de  Sec- 

F>  6.]  tator.  ApoUinar.  [Opp.  t.  iii.  262. 

t  I  Cor.  ii.  8.         X  ^^^^  ui- 13*  A.  Paris.  1638 ;  et  Leo.]   £p.  ad 

§  GyTT^y  rov  Ylov  KaTaa'Kfvd{ovat  Flayian.  [c.  3.] 
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in  Respect  of  His  eternal  Generation.  h'  /fif^  * 

[2.]  By  the  gift  of  eternal  generation  (%ri§fr4aiQj[^«^Yed   book  Q  F^ 
of  the  Father  one  and  in  number  the  selfsame  -la^staArerj^^Y  >  \  *  - 
which  the  Father  hath  of  himself  unreceived  from  any  other*        ^  *  • 
For  every  beginning  -^  is  a  Father  unto  that  which  cometh  of 
it;    and  every  offspring  is  a  Son  unto  that  out  of  which  it 
groweth.     Seeing  therefore  the  Father  alone  is  originally  j: 
that  Deiiy  which  Christ  originally  §  is  not^  (for  Christ  is  God 
by  being  of  God||,  light  by  issuing  out  of  light%)  it  followeth 
hereupon  that  whatsoever  Christ  hath  common  unto  him  with 
his  heavenly  Father^  the  same  of  necessity  must  be  given  him^ 
but  naturally  and  eternally  given  ff,  not  bestowed  by  way  of 
benevolence  and  favour,  as  the  other  gifts  both  are.     And 
therefore  where  the  Fathers  give  it  out  for  a  ruleitj:,  that 

*  "  Nativitas  Dei  non  potest  non  "  lius  reio  derivatio  totius  et  propa- 

''  earn  ex  ^a  profecta  est  tenere  *'  gatio."      Tertnll.    contra    Prax. 

''  Daturam.  Ne^ue  enim  aliud  (|uam  [c.  9.J 

"  Deufl  subsistit  qui  non  aliunde        |1  **  Quod  enim  Deus  est,  ex  Deo 

"  quam  ex   Deo   Deus  Bubeistit."  "  est."      Hilar,    de   Trin.    lib.   v. 

Hilar. de Trin. lib.  V.  [§37.] "Cum  [§39-]     *' Nihil  nisi  natum  habet 

'*  sit  gloria,  sempiternitate,  virtute,  *'  Filius."     Hilar,  de  Trin.  lib.  iv. 

*'  regno,  potestate,  hoc  quod  Pater  [§  10.] 

"  est,  omnia  tamen  hsec  non  sine        %  ^Airavywrfia  rrjs  dd^r.     Heb. 

''  auctore  sicut  Pater,  sed  ex  Patre  i.  3.  ^Eotcv  diroppoia  rrjt  tov  iravro^ 

"  tanquam  Filius  sine  initio  et  »qua-  Kparopof  ^(ri£    ilKiKpivfis'  —  airav* 

"  Us    nabet."     Kuifin.    in  *  Symb.  yairfia — ^om-os  iifiiov.    Sap.  yii.  35, 

A  post.  cap.  9.    [ad  calcem  Cypr.  36. 

Fell.  p.  1 9.  J    "  Filium  aliunde  non        **  "  Nihil  in  se  diversum  ac  dissi* 

*'  deduco,  sed  de  substantia  Patris,  *'  mile  habent  natus  et  generans." 

"...  omnem  a  Patre  consecntum  ['*  Neqae   rursum   dissimilis    esse 

"  potestatem."  Tertull.  contra  Prax.  "  possit  natus  et  generans."]  Hilar, 

[c.  4.]  de  Syn.  advers.  Arian.  [§  22.]  "In 

t  Ephes.   ill.  15.    naaa  warpik,  "  Trmitate  alius  atque  alius,  non 


"  quicquid  alteri  quovis  modo  dat    "  aliud  atque  aliud."   Vincent.  Lir. 
"  esse."  cap.  ip.  [u    ""    **  *     '^  ' 

X  Jac.  i.  17.  Pater  luminum,  Ylov    343.  B.] 


rr  Koi  TLmfMOTos  dnkov&ri.  Pachym.  ft  *'  Ubi  auctor  setemus  est,  ibi  et 

in  Dionys.  de  coel.  Hierar.  cap.  i.  "  nativitatis    aetemitas    est :     quia 

[ed.  Corder.  i.  p.  10.]  "  Pater  est  "  sicut   nativitas    ab   auctore   est, 

*'  principium    totius    divinitatis,"  "  ita  et  ab  leterno  auctore  setema 

quia  ipse  a  nullo  est.    **  Non  enim  "  nativitas  est."     Hilar,  de  Trin. 

"  habet  de  quo  procedat,  sed  ab  eo  lib.  xii.  [§  3i.]      "  Sicut  naturam 

"  et  Filius  est  genitus  et  Spiritus  "  prsestat  Filio   sine   initio   Gene- 

"  Sanctus  procedit."    Aug.  de  Tri*  *'  ratio :  ita  Spiritus  Sancti  prsestat 

nit.  lib.  iv.  cap.  40.    [t.  viii.  839.]  "  essentiam  sine  initio  Processio." 

Hinc  Christus  deitatis  loco  nomen  Aug.  de  Trin.  lib.  v.  c.  15. 

ubique  Patris  usurpat,  quia  Pater  Xt  "Oaa  Xryct  17  ypa<l>rf  Hn  ?Xa3fv 

nimirum   est  miyaia  Bt&nn,    [vid.  6  Yi^t  ical  ido^dtrOif,  dm  n^v  avOpia" 

Dionys.  Areop.  dfe  Divinis  Nomini-  fr^rrjra  avrov  Xfyn,  ov  r^v  ^con^ra. 

bus,  c.  ii.  §  7.]  Theod.  fol.  43.  [t.  iv.  pars  i.  139.  ex 

§  "  Pater  tota  substantia  est,  F!-  S.  Athanas.  t.  i.  pars  i,  873.  D.    De 
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610     Qmmunion  of  Chr%9f»  Humaniiy  mtk  AU  Crodkead : 

BooKT.  whatsoever  Christ  is  said  in  Scriptnre  to  have  reeeived,  the 

— : — 'Jl^  same  we  ought  to  apply  only  to  the  manhood  of  Christ ;  their 

assertion  is  true  of  all  things  which  Christ  hath  received  if 

graeey  hut  to  that  which  he  hath  received  of  the  Father  hj 

eternal  nativity  or  birth  it  reacheth  not. 

[3.]  Touching  union  of  Deity  with  manhood^  it  is  by  gnoe, 
because  there  can  be  no  greater  grace  shewed  towards  man, 
than  that  God  should  vouchsafe  to  unite  to  man's  natore  the 
person  of  his  only  begotten  Son.  Because  *  ''the  fkfcher 
"  loveth  the  Son''  as  man^  he  hath  by  uniting  Deity  with 
manhood^  ^^ given  all  things  into  his  hands."  fit  hath 
pleased  the  Father^  that  in  him  ''  all  Mness  should  dwdL'' 
%  The  ''  name"  which  he  hath  ''  above  all  names"  is  fioem 
him.  ''  §  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself/'  the  "  Son  in 
''  himself  hath  life  also"  by  the  gift  of  the  Father.  The  gift 
whereby  God  hath  made  Christ  a  fountain  of  life  is  that  || 
"  conjunction  of  the  nature  of  God  with  the  nature  of  man*'  in 
the  person  of  Christy  ''which  ^j/?/'  (saith  Christ  to  the 
woman  of  Samaria  ^,)  "  if  thou  didst  know  and  in  that  respeei 
"  understand  wAo  U  is  which  asketh  water  of  Ihee^  tiM>u 
"  wouldest  ask  of  him  that  he  might  give  thee  living  water." 
The  union  therefore  of  the  flesh  with  Deity  is  to  thU  fleA  a 
gift  of  principal  grace  and  favour.  Yox  by  virtue  of  this 
grace^  man  is  really  made  (Jod^  a  creature  is  exalted  above 
the  dignity  of  all  creatures^  and  hath  all  creatures  else 
under  it. 

[4.]  This  admirable  union  of  God  with  man  can  enforce  in 
that  higher  nature  no  alteration^  because  unto  God  there  is 
nothing  more  natural  than  not  to  be  subject  to  any  change. 

Incarn.  e.  4.]    et    ibid.  44.  [149*  rof.    [Dial.  i.  p.  9.  torn.  !▼.  pan  k] 

150.1  ex  Greg.  Nazian.  Orat.  ii.  de  **  Periculum  status  aui  Deo  nullum 

Fil.  [t.i.  577, 588;  ei  passim.]  "est."    Tertull.    de    Cam.    Chr. 

*  John  iii.  [35.]  [c.  3.]    *'  Majestiti  Fila  Dei  corpo- 

t  Ephe8.i.[5;J  [Col.  i.  19.]  *' rea  nativitas  nihil  contuUt,  aHiil 

X  PhU.  ii.  [9.]  '«  abstulit."     Leo  de  Nativiu  Set. 

§  John  V.  26.  vii.  [c.  2.]     McWi  A  ^  ok   «^x4^* 

II  I  John  V.  20.    ''  Hie  est  Tenia  ec^F  ^Wi  m.  ri^v  fi^JS»  cV  ^am 

*<  Deus  et  vita  sterna."  fra/Nurit€vdf«y   vKop^tp,     TheophiL 

If  John  iv.  10.  [of  Alexandria :  ap.  Tbeodor.  Dial. 

♦*  "SUnrtp  T&y  cvOp^wif  xotviv  n.  p.  153.  t.  iv.  pars  i.]  ^Infomam 

itrn  r^  Bvtfrdv,  ovr»  rrji  aytas  Tpia-  "  aervi  transisse  Qon  eat  natunm 

lU>t  ttowhv  rb  arp€irrw  rt  Kfii  awxX-  "  perdidisse  Dei."     Hilar,  de  Tria. 

XocWoir.    Theodor.    Dial.  "Arpeir^  libL  zii.  [§  6.] 
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Neither  is  it  a  thing  impossible  that  the  Word  being  made  book  y. 
flesh  should  be  that  which  it  was  not  before  as  touching  the  ^''^^'^' 
manner  of  subsistence,  and  yet  continue  in  all  qualities  or  pro- 
perties of  nature  the  same  it  was,  because  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God  consisteth  merely  in  the  union  of  natures, 
which  imion  doth  add  perfection  to  the  weaker,  to  the  nobler 
no  alteration  at  all.  If  therefore  it  be  demanded  what  the 
person  of  the  Son  of  God  hath  attained  by  assuming  manhood, 
surely,  the  whole  sum  of  all  is  this,  to  be  as  we  are  truly, 
really,  and  naturally  man,  by  means  whereof  he  is  made 
capable  of  meaner  offices  than  otherwise  his  person  could 
have  admitted,  the  only  gain  he  thereby  purchased  for  him- 
self was  to  be  capable  of  loss  and  detriment  for  the  good  of 
others. 

[5.]  But  may  it  rightly  be  said  concerning  the  incarnation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  that  as  our  nature  hath  in  no  respect  changed 
his,  so  from  his  to  ours  as  little  alteration  hath  ensued  ?  The 
very  cause  of  his  taking  upon  him  our  nature  was  to  change  it, 
to  better  the  quality,  and  to  advance  the  condition  thereof, 
although  in  no  sort  to  abolish  the  substsAoe  which  he  took,  nor 
to  infuse  into  it  the  natural  forces  and  properties  of  his  Deity. 
As  therefore  we  have  shewed  how  the  Son  of  Gbd  by  his  iiL- 
camation  hath  changed  the  manner  of  that  personal  subsist- 
ence which  before  was  solitary,  and  is  now  in  the  association 
of  flesh,  no  alteration  thereby  accruing  to  the  nature  of  Gk)d; 
so  neither  are  the  properties  of  man* a  nature  in  the  person  of 
Christ  by  force  and  virtue  of  the  same  conjunction  so  much 
altered,  as  not  to  stay  within  those  limits  which  our  substance 
is  bordered  withal ;  nor  the  state  and  quality  of  our  substance 
so  unaltered,  but  that  there  are  in  it  many  glorious  efiects 
proceeding  from  so  near  copulation  with  Deity.  Grod  from 
us  can  receive  nothing,  we  by  him  have  obtained  much.  For 
albeit  the  natural  properties  of  Deity  be  not  communicable  to 
man's  nature,  the  supernatural  gifts  graces  and  efiects  thereof 
are. 

The  honour  which  our  flesh  hath  by  being  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  God  is  in  many  respects  great.  If  we  respect  but  that 
which  is  common  unto  us  with  him,  the  glory  provided  for  him 
and  his  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  his  right  and  title  there- 
unto even  in  that  he  is  man  diflereth  from  other  men's, 
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(SI  2    Divine  Unction  of  our  Lord,  both  in  Soul  and  Body : 

BOOK  V.   becanse  he  is  that  man  of  whom  Gt>d  is  himself  a  part.     We 

'-^  have  right  to  the  same  inheritance  with  Christ,  bat  not  the 

same  right  which  he  hath,  his  being  such  as  we  cannot  readi^ 
and  ours  such  as  he  cannot  stoop  unto. 

Furthermore,  to  be  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life ;  to 
be  the  Wisdom,  Righteousness,  Sanctification,  Resurrection ; 
to  be  the  Peace  of  the  whole  world,  the  hope  of  the  righteous, 
the  Heir  of  all  things ;  to  be  that  supreme  head  whereunto  all 
power  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth  is  given :  these  are  not 
honours  common  unto  Christ  with  other  men,  they  are  titles 
above  the  dignify  and  worth  of  any  which  were  but  a  mere  man, 
yet  true  of  Christ  even  in  that  he  is  man,  but  man  with  whom 
Deity  is  personally  joined,  and  unto  whom  it  hath  added  those 
excellencies  which  make  him  more  than  worthy  thereof. 

Finally,  sith  God  hath  deified  our  nature,  though  not  by 
turning  it  into  himself,  yet  by  making  it  his  own  inseparable 
habitation,  we  cannot  now  conceive  how  God  should  without 
man  either  exercise  divine  power '^,  or  receive  the  glory  of 
divine  praise.     For  man  is  in  both  an  associate  of  Deity  f* 

[6.]  But  to  come  to  the  grace  of  unction :  did  the  parts  of  our 
nature,  the  soul  and  body  of  Christ,  receive  by  the  influence 
of  Deity  wherewith  they  were  matched  no  ability  of  operation, 
no  virtue  or  quality  above  nature?  Surely  as  the  sword 
which  is  made  fiery  doth  not  only  cut  by  reason  of  the 
sharpness  which  simply  it  hath,  but  also  bum  by  means  of 
that  heat  which  it  hath  from  fire,  so  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  Deity  of  Christ  hath  enabled  that  nature  which  it  took  of 
man  to  do  more  than  man  in  this  world  hath  power  to  com* 
prehend;  forasmuch  as  (the  bare  essential  properties  of  Deity 
excepted)  he  hath  imparted  unto  it  all  things,  he  hath  re* 
plemshed  it  with  all  such  perfections  as  the  same  is  any  way 
apt  to  receive  t,  at  the  least  according  to  the  exigence  of 
that  economy  or  service  for  which  it  pleased  him  in  love 
and  mercy  to  be  made  man.     For  as  the  parts,  degrees,  and 

*  Mcrc;((t  17  apBp<airiVfi  t^s  O^iat  (v^ttn*      Grcgor.     Nyss.      apud 

^ptpytias.    Thcod.  J[Eran.  ii.  p.  173.  Theod.  [Dial.  ii.  p.  152.  t.  iv.  para 

from  ApoUinarius.J       ^  ^  i.]    'Airi  t^s  <f>wrt«t  r^t  aiff  \a^^ 

jf    H   dt^iii   Tov  Btov  Tf  iroiTfTiKil  mrapx^v  tKoBiirtp  ivam  irdaift  apx^s 

T»v  &PT»v  r&v  wdvTw,  rJTis  iirnv  6  Koi  f^ovtrias.     Chrys.  in  PmI.  xli. 

Kvptot  bi  ol  rh  navra  ryfutro,  avrtf  [t.  i.  p.  614.  ed.  Eton.  1612.] 
r6v  iv9i^tvTa   irphi   avrrfv  SivSpomov         J  Luc.  ii.  47, 


not  implying  corporal  Omnipresence,  613 

offices  of  that  mystical  administratioii  did  require  which  he   book  t. 

Ch  liv.  ?  8 

voluntarily  undertook,  the  beams  of  Deity  did  in  operation        9»  '  ' 
always  accordingly  either  restrain'^  or  enlarge  themselves. 

[7.]  From  hence  we  may  somewhat  conjecture  how  the 
powers  of  that  soul  are  illuminated,  which  being  so  inward 
unto  God  cannot  choose  but  be  privy  unto  all  things  which 
God  workethj  and  must  therefore  of  necessity  be  endued  with 
knowledge  so  far  forth  universal  f,  though  not  with  infinite 
knowledge  peculiar  to  Deity  itself.  The  soul  of  Christ  that 
saw  in  this  life  the  face  of  Qod  was  here  through  so  visible 
presence  of  Deity  filled  with  all  manner  g^races  and  virtues  in 
that  unmatchable  degree  of  perfection,  for  which  of  him 
we  read  it  written,  "  That  God  with  the  oil  of  gladness 
'^  anointed  him  above  his  fellows  J. '^ 

[8.]  And  as  God  hath  in  Christ  unspeakably  glorified  the 
nobler,  so  likewise  the  meaijer  part  of  our  nature,  the  very 
bodily  substance  of  man.  Where  also  that  must  again  be 
remembered  which  we  noted  before  concerning  degrees  of  the 
influence  of  Deity  proportionable  unto  his  own  purposes, 
intents,  and  counsels.  For  in  this  respect  his  body  which  by 
natural  condition  was  corruptible  wanted  the  gift  of  everlast- 
ing immunity  from  death,  passion,  and  dissolution,  till  God 
which  gave  it  to  be  slain  for  sin  had  for  righteousness^  sake 
restored  it  to  life  with  certainty  of  endless  continuance.  Yea 
in  this  respect  the  very  glorified  body  of  Christ  retained  in  it 
the  scars  and  marks  of  former  mortality  §. 

[9.]  But  shall  we  say  that  in  heaven  his  glorious  body  by 
virtue  of  the  same  cause  hath  now  power  to  present  itself 
in  all  places  and  to  be  every  where  at  once  present?  We 
nothing  doubt  but  God  hath  many  ways  above  the  reach  of 
our  capacities  exalted  that  body  which  it  hath  pleased  him  to 
make  his  own,  that  body  wherewith  he  hath  saved  the  world, 
that  body  which  hath  been  and  is  the  root  of  eternal  life, 
the  instrument  wherewith  Deity  worketh,  the  sacrifice  which 
taketh  away  sin,  the  price  which  hath  ransomed  souls  from 

*  'Havx^C^t^^^f  iih  rov  A6yov  h  Matth.  zxvii.  46. 

rf  irtipaijurBai  Koi  aravpova-OM  koX  t  Col.  ii.  3. 

dno6vri<rK€iVf  avyyivofiipov  bi  r^  av-  X  l^^*  'i*  ^  i  1^>*  ^  «  Luke  iv.  18  ; 

Bpam^  (V  rf  yiK^v  Koi  v7ro/icvriv  Kal  Acts  iv.  27 ;  Heb.  i.  9 ;  3  Cor.  i.  ai ; 

XP^OT€V(a6ai  Koi  dvlarairBai  koi  ava'^  I  John  ii.  30.  37. 

\afjLpdvt<r6M,    Theod.   [Dial.  iii.  t.  §  Johnxx.  37.  [Theodoret,  Eran. 

iv.  pars  i.  333.]  et  Iren.  lib.  iii.  ad-  ii.  p.i30.] 
vera.  Hserea.  [p.  350.  ed.  Grabe.] 
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BOOK  T.  death,  the  leader  of  the  whole  ttrmy  of  bodies  that  shall 
— '  again.   For  though  it  had  a  beginning  from  ns,  yet  Grod  hath 

given  it  Tital  efficacy,  heaven  hath  endowed  it  with  celestial 
power,  that  virtue  it  hath  from  above,  in  regard  whereof 
all  the  angels  of  heaven  adore  it.  Notwithstanding  *  a  body 
still  it  oontinueth,  a  body  consubstantial  with  our  bodies^  a  body 
of  the  same  both  nature  and  measure  which  it  had  on  earth. 

[lo.]  To  gather  therefore  into  one  sum  all  that  hitherto 
hath  been  spoken  touching  this  point,  there  are  but  four 
things  which  concur  to  make  complete  the  whole  state  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ :  his  Deity,  his  manhood,  the  conjunction 
of  both,  and  the  distinction  of  the  one  from  the  other  being 
joined  in  one.  Four  principal  heresies  there  are  which  have 
in  those  things  withstood  the  truth  :  Arians  by  bending 
themselves  against  the  Deity  of  Christ;  Apollinarians  by 
maiming  and  misinterpreting  that  which  belongeth  to  his 
human  nature;  Nestorians  by  rending  Christ  asunder,  and 
dividing  him  into  two  persons ;  the  followers  of  Eutyches  by 
confounding  in  his  person  those  natures  which  they  should 
distinguish.  Against  these  there  have  been  four  most  fiunous 
ancient  general  councils :  the  council  of  Nice  to  define  against 
Arians,  against  Apollinarians  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
the  council  of  Ephesus  against  Nestorians,  against  Eutychians 
the  Chalcedon  council.  In  four  words,  iXxiS^^  r^Xitas,  iduu- 
p^r«D9,  aavyxi^a>9,  truly y  perfectly ^  indivinbly,  disHnetly;  the 
first  applied  to  his  being  God,  and  the  second  to  his  being 
Man,  the  third  to  his  being  of  both  One,  and  the  fourth  to 
his  still  continuing  in  that  one  Both :  we  may  ftdly  by  way 
of  abridgment  comprise  whatsoever  antiquity  hath  at  laige 
handled  either  in  declaration  of  Christian  belief,  or  in  refrita- 
tion  of  the  foresaid  heresies.  Within  the  compass  of  which 
four  heads,  I  may  truly  affirm,  that  all  heresies  which  touch 
but  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  whether  they  have  risen  in 
these  later  days,  or  in  any  age  heretofore,  may  be  with  great 
&cility  brought  to  confine  themselves. 

We  conclude  therefore  that  to  save  the  worid  it  was  of 
necessity  the  Son  of  God  should  be  thus  incarnate,  and  that 
God  should  so  be  in  Christ  as  hath  been  declared. 

^  Mrra   n^y  awdtrraffu^  oBdwarov    tvoif   wtpvyptuffipf.     Theod«  foL  80b 
fuy  fWi  Koi  &!f>6apT0v  mi  tfcuiff  bo^jit     [?.  iv.  pars  I.  p.  i32.] 


A  finite  Substance  cannot  be  infinite  in  Presence,       615 

LY.  Haying  thus  far  proceeded  in  speech  concerning  the  book  t. 
person  of  Jesus  Christy  his  two  natures^  their  conjunction,     '      — ' 
that  which  he  either  is  or  doth  in  respect  of  both,  and  that  aoMl^m- 
which  the  one  receiveth  from  the  other :  sith  God  in  Christ  ^^^  ^^ 
is  generally  the  medicine  which  doth  cure  the  world,  and  eveiy 
Christ  in  us  is  that  receipt  of  the  same  medicine,  whereby  we  T^^^>  "*<* 
are  every  one  particularly  cured,  inasmuch  as  Christ^s  incar*  sense  it 
nation  and  passion  can  be  available  to  no  man's  good  which  is  °^q^ 
not  made  partaker  of  Christ,  neither  can  we  participate  him  ne  is  every 
without  his  presence,  we  are  briefly  to  consider  how  Christ  is  ]|^t'»o^" 
present,  to  the  end  it  may  thereby  better  appear  how  we  are  <»i'ding  to 
made  partakers  of  Christ  both  otherwise  and  in  the  Sacra* 
menta  themselves. 

[}.]  All  things  are  in  such  sort  divided  into  finite  and  infi- 
nite,  that  no  one  substance,  nature,  or  quality,  can  be  possibly 
capable  of  both.  The  world  and  all  things  in  the  world  are 
stinted,  all  effects  that  proceed  from  them,  all  the  powers  and 
abilities  whereby  they  work,  whatsoever  they  do,  whatsoever 
they  may,  and  whatsoever  they  are,  is  limited.  Which  limita- 
tion  of  each  creature  is  both  the  perfection  and  also  the  pre- 
servation thereof.  Measure  is  that  which  perfecteth  all  things, 
because  every  thing  is  for  some  end,  neither  can  that  thing 
be  available  to  any  end  which  is  not  proportionable  thereunto, 
and  to  proportion  as  well  excesses  as  defects  are  opposite. 
Again,  forasmuch  as  nothing  doth  perish  but  only  through 
excess  or  defect  of  that,  the  ^ue  proportioned  measure  whereof 
doth  give  perfection,  it  foUoweth  that  measure  is  likewise  the 
preservation  of  all  things.  Out  of  which  premises  we  may 
conclude  not  only  that  nothing  created  can  possibly  be  unli« 
mited,  or  can  receive  any  such  accident,  quality,  or  property, 
as  may  really  make  it  infinite,  (for  then  should  it  cease  to  be 
a  creature,)  but  also  that  every  creature's  limitation  is  accord- 
ing to  his  own  kind,  and,  therefore  as  oft  as  we  note  in.  them 
any  thing  above  their  kind,  it  argueth  that  the  same  is  not 
properly  theirs,  but  groweth  in  them  from  a  cau£e  more 
powerftil  than  they  are. 

[3.]  Such  as  the  substance  of  each  thing  is,  such  is  also  the 

presence  thereof.     Impossible  it  is  that  God  should  withdraw 

his  presence  from  any  thing  *,  because  the  very  substance  of 

God  is  infinite.     He  fiUeth  heaven  and  earth  t>  although  he 

*  Psalm  cxxxiz.  7, 8.  t  Jer.  xziii.  24. 


616  Our  Lord,  as  Man,  not  properly  omnipresent: 

BOOK  T.  take  up  no  room  in  either,  because  his  substance  is  immaterial, 
—  '  pure,  and  of  us  in  this  world  so  incomprehensible,  that  alb^t 
no  part  of  us  be  ever  absent  from  him  who  is  present  *  whole 
unto  every  particular  thing,  yet  his  presence  with  us  we  no 
way  discern  farther  than  only  that  God  is  present,  which 
partly  by  reason  and  more  perfectly  by  faith  we  know  to  be 
firm  and  certain. 

[4.]  Seeing  therefore  that  presence  every  where  is  the  sequel 
of  an  infinite  and  incomprehensible  substance,  (for  what  can  be 
eveiy  where  but  that  which  can  no  where  be  comprehended  ?) 
to  inquire  whether  Christ  be  every  where  is  to  inquire  of  a 
natural  property,  a  property  that  cleaveth  to  the  Deity  of 
Christ.  Which  Deity  being  common  unto  him  with  none  but 
only  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  followeth  that  nothing 
of  Christ  which  is  limited,  that  nothing  created,  that  neither 
the  soul  nor  the  body  of  Christ,  and  consequently  not  Christ 
as  man  or  Christ  according  to  his  human  nature  can  possibly 
be  every  where  present,  because  those  phrases  of  limitation 
and  restraint  do  either  point  out  the  principal  subject  where- 
unto  every  such  attribute  adhereth,  or  else  they  intimate  the 
radical  cause  out  of  which  it  groweth.  For  example,  when 
we  say  that  Christ  as  man  or  according  to  his  human  nature 
suffered  death,  we  shew  what  nature  was  the  proper  subject 
of  mortality ;  when  we  say  that  as  God  or  according  to  his 
Deity  he  conquered  death,  we  declare  his  Deity  to  have  been 
the  cause,  by  force  and  virtue  wnereof  he  raised  himself  firom 
the  grave.  But  neither  is  the  manhood  of  Christ  that  sub- 
ject whereunto  universal  presence  agreeth,  neither  is  it  the 
eause  original  by  force  whereof  his  Person  is  enabled  to  be 
every  where  present.  Wherefore  Christ  is  essentially  present 
with  all  things,  in  that  he  is  very  God,  but  not  present  with 
all  things  as  man,  because  manhood  and  the  parts  thereof  can 
neither  be  the  cause  nor  the  true  subject  of  such  presence. 

[5.]  Notwithstanding,  somewhat  more  plainly  to  shew  a 
true  immediate  reason  wherefore  the  manhood  of  Christ  can 
neither  be  every  where  present,  nor  cause  the  person  of  Christ 
so  to  be ;  we  acknowledge  that  of  St.  Augustine  concerning 


*  "  Ideo  Deus  ubique  esse  dici-  *' sed  non  solum  univeraitati 

tur,  quia  nuUi  parti  rerum  absens  "  creaturae  verum  etiam  cnilibet  parti 

est ;  ideo  totus,  quia  non  parti  re-  "  ejus  totus  pariter  adest."    Aug. 

rum  partem  sui  prsesentem  prae-  Epist.  Ivii.  [al.187.  c.5.  t.ii.  683.] 
"  bet,  et  alteri  parti  alteram  partem^ 
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Christ  most  true,  "  In  that  he  is  personallj  the  Word  he  book  v. 
^^  created  all  things,  in  that  he  is  naturally  man  he  himself  is  — l-Ili. 
^'  created  of  God  */'  ^^^  it  doth  not  appear  that  any  one 
creature  hath  power  to  be  present  with  all  creatures.  Where- 
upon, nevertheless  it  will  not  follow  that  Christ  cannot  therefore 
be  thus  present,  because  he  is  himself  a  creature,  forasmuch  as 
only  infinite  presence  is  that  which  cannot  possibly  stand  with 
the  essence  or  being  of  any  creature  :  as  for  presence  with  all 
thingps  that  are,  sith  the  whole  race,  mass,  and  body  of  them  is 
finite,  Christ  by  being  a  creature  is  not  in  that  respect  excluded 
fix>m  possibility  of  presence  with  them.  That  which  excludetb 
him  therefore  as  man  from  so  great  largeness  of  presence,  is 
only  his  being  man,  a  creature  of  this  particular  kind,  whereunto 
the  God  of  nature  hath  set  those  bounds  of  restraint  and  limita- 
tion, beyond  which  to  attribute  unto  it  any  thing  more  than  a 
creature  of  that  sort  can  admit,  were  to  give  it  another  nature^ 
to  make  it  a  creature  of  some  other  kind  than  in  truth  it  is. 

[6.]  Furthermore  if  Christ  in  that  he  is  man  be. every  where 
preseut,  seeing  this  cometh  not  by  the  nature  of  manhood 
itself,  there  is  no  other  way  how  it  should  grow  but  either  by 
the  grace  of  union  with  Deity,  or  by  the  grace  of  unction 
received  from  Deity.  It  hath  been  already  sufiiciently  proved 
that  by  force  of  union  the  properties  of  both  natures  are 
imparted  to  the  person  only  in  whom  they  are,  and  not  what 
belongeth  to  the  one  nature  really  conveyed  or  translated  into 
the  other;  it  hath  been  likewise  proved  that  natures  united 
in  Christ  continue  the  very  same  which  they  are  where  they 
are  not  united.  And  concerning  the  grace  of  unction,  wherein 
are  contained  the  gifts  and  virtues  which  Christ  as  man  hath 
above  men,  they  make  him  really  and  habitually  a  man  more 
excellent  than  we  are,  they  take  not  from  him  the  nature  and 
substance  that  we  have,  they  cause  not  his  soul  nor  body  to  be 
of  another  kind  than  ours  is.  Supernatural  endowments  are 
an  advancement,  they  are  no  extinguishment  of  that  nature 
whereto  they  are  given. 

The  substance  of  the  body  of  Christ  hath  no  presence, 

*  "  Quod  ad  Verbam  attinet,  "  timore  trepidant  ne  Christum  esse 

"Creator  est;  quod  ad  hotninem,  '' creaturam    dicere   compellantur ; 

•*  creatura  [crcatus]  est."  Aug.  Ep.  "  nos  proclamamus  non  esse  pcri- 

57.  [al.  187.  c.  3.  t.  ii.  680.]  "  Deus  "  culum  dicere  Christum  esse  crea- 

"  qui  semper  e5;t  ct  semper  erat  fit  "  turam."    Hier,  in  Epist.  ad  Eph. 

*'  creatura.*'  Leo  de  Nativ.  "  Multi  c.  ii.  [§  6.  t.  ix.  313.  B.J 
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BOOK  T.  neither  ean  hare^  but  onlj  local.  It  was  not  therefore  every 
^'  ^'  ^'  where  seen,  nor  did  it  every  where  suffer  deaths  every  where 
it  could  not  be  entombed^  it  is  not  eveiy  where  now  beings 
exalted  into  heaven.  There  is  no  proof  in  the  world  strong 
enough  to  enforce  that  Christ  had  a  true  body  but  by  the  true 
and  natural  properties  of  his  body.  Amongst  which  propa- 
ties^  definite  or  local  presence  is  chief.  ''  How  is  it  true  of 
'^  Christ  (saith  TertuUian)  that  he  died,  was  buried,  and  rose 
''  again,  if  Christ  had  not  that  very  flesh  the  nature  whereof 
"  is  capable  of  these  things,  flesh  mingled  with  blood,  sop* 
'^  ported  with  bones,  woven  with  sinews,  embroidered  with 
*^  veins  ^V*  If  his  majestical  body  have  now  any  such  new 
property,  by  force  whereof  it  may  every  where  really  even  i» 
tubstanee  present  itself,  or  may  at  once  be  in  many  places,  then 
hath  the  majesty  of  his  estate  extinguished  the  verity  of  his 
nature.  '^  Make  thou  no  doubt  or  question  of  if  (saith  St. 
Augustine)  "  but  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  is  now  in  that  very 
''  place  from  whence  he  shall  come  in  the  same  form  and  sub- 
''  stance  of  flesh  which  he  carried  thither,  and  from  which  he 
'^  hath  not  taken  nature,  but  given  thereunto  immortality.  Ac- 
*^  cording  to  this  form  he  spreadeth  not  out  himself  into  all 
**  places.  For  it  behoveth  us  to  take  great  heed,  lest  while 
''  we  go  about  to  maintain  the  glorious  Deity  of  him  which  is 
'^  man,  we  leave  him  not  the  true  bodily  substance  of  a  man  f." 
According  to  St.  Augustine's  opinion  therefore  that  majestical 
body  which  we  make  to  be  every  where  present,  doth  thereby 
cease  to  have  the  substance  of  a  true  body. 

[7.]  To  conclude,  we  hold  it  in  regard  of  the  fore-alleged 
proofs  a  most  infallible  truth  that  Christ  as  man  is  not  every 
where  present.  There  are  ^rfiich  think  it  as  infallibly  true, 
that  Christ  is  every  where  present  as  man,  which  peradventure 
in  some  sense  may  be  well  enough  granted.  His  human  sub- 
stance in  itself  is  naturally  absent  firom  the  earth,  his  soul  and 
body  not  on  earth  but  in  heaven  only.  Yet  because  this  sub- 
stance is  inseparably  joined  to  that  personal  word  which  by 
his  very  divine  essence  is  present  with  all  things,  the  nature 
which  cannot  have  in  itself  universal  presence  hath  it  tidier  a 
sort  by  being  nowhere  severed  from  that  which  every  where  is 
present.  For  inasmuch  as  that  infinite  word  is  not  divisible 
into  parts,  it  could  not  in  part  but  must  needs  be  wholly 
♦  TenuU.  de  Car.  Chr.  [0.5.]     t  Aug. Epist. 57.  [d.  187.C.3.  t.ii.68i.] 
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incarnate^  and  consequently^  wheresoever  the  Word  is  it  hath  book  v. 
with  it  manhood^  else  should  the  Word  be  in  part  or  some-  ^^  '^'  ^' 
where  Ood  only  and  not  Man,  which  is  impossible.  For  the 
Person  of  Christ  is  whole,  perfect  God  and  perfect  Man 
wheresoever,  although  the  parts  of  his  Manhood  being  finite 
and  his  Deity  infinite,  we  cannot  say  that  the  whole  of  Christ 
is  simply  every  where,  as  we  may  say  that  his  Deity  is,  and 
that  his  Person  is  by  force  of  Deity.  For  somewhat  of  the  Per^ 
son  of  Christ  is  not  every  where  in  that  sort,  namely  his  man- 
hood, the  only  conjunction  whereof  with  Deity  is  extended  as 
tax  as  Deity,  the  actual  position  restrained  and  tied  to  a  cer- 
tain place;  yet  presence  by  way  of  conjunction  is  in  some  sort 
presence. 

[8.]  Again,  as  the  manhood  of  Christ  may  after  a  sort  be 
every  where  said  to  be  present,  because  that  Person  is  every 
where  present,  from  whose  divine  substance  manhood  nowhere 
is  severed :  so  the  same  universality  of  presence  may  likewise 
seem  in  another  respect  appliable  thereunto,  namely  by  eo^ 
operation  with  Deity,  and  that  vn  all  things.  The  light  created 
of  Ood  in  the  beginning  did  first  by  itself  illuminate  the  world ; 
but  after  that  the  Sun  and  Moon  were  created,  the  world 
sithence  hath  by  them  always  enjoyed  the  same.  And  that 
Deity  of  Christ  which  before  our  Lord's  incarnation  wrought 
all  things  without  man,  doth  now  work  nothing  wherein  the 
nature  which  it  hath  assumed  is  either  absent  from  it  or  idle. 
Christ  as  man  hath"^  all  power  both  in  heaven  and  earth  given 
him.  He  hath  as  Man  not  as  Grod  only  supreme  dominion 
over  quick  and  deadf^  for  so  much  his  ascension  into 
heaven,  and  his  session  at  the  right  hand  of  Gk)d  do  import. 
The  Son  of  God  which  did  first  humble  himself  by  taking  our 
flesh  upon  him,  descended  afterwards  much  lower,  and  became 
according  to  the  flesh  obedient  so  far  as  to  suffer  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  cross,  for  all  men,  because  such  was  his 
Father's  will.  The  former  was  an  humiliation  of  Deity,  the 
latter  an  humiliation  of  manhood  i^^  for  which  cause  there 
followed  upon  the  latter  an  exaltation  of  that  which  was  hum- 
bled ;  for  with  power  he  created  the  world,  but  restored  it  by 
obedience.  In  which  obedience  as  according  to  his  manhood 
he  had  glorified  God  on  earth,  so  God  hath  glorified  in  heaven 
that  nature  which  yielded  him  obedience,  and  hath  given  unto 

*  Matt,  xxviii.  1 8.    t  Rom.  xiv.  9.    %  Pl^<  u*  8>  9  >  Heb.  ii.  9 ;  Re7.  v.  i a. 
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BOOK  V.  Christ  even  in  that  he  is  man  such  fulness  of  power  over  the 
'  whole  world  *,  that  he  which  before  fulfilled  in  the  state  of 

humility  and  patience  whatsoever  Grod  did  require^  doth  now 
reign  in  glory  till  the  time  that  all  things  be  restored  f.  He 
which  came  down  from  heaven  and  descended  into  the  lowest 
parts  of  the  earth  is  ascended  far  above  all  heavens  %,  that 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  he  might  from  thenoe  fill  all 
things  with  the  gracious  and  happy  fruits  of  his  saving  pre- 
sence. Ascension  into  heaven  is  a  plain  local  translation  of 
Christ  according  to  his  manhood  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
parts  of  the  world.  Session  at  the  right  hand  of  Ood  is  the 
actual  exercise  of  that  r^;ency  and  dominion  wherein  the 
manhood  of  Christ  is  joined^  and  matched  with  the  Deity  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Not  that  his  manhood  was  before  without 
the  possession  of  the  same  power,  but  because  the  fuU  use 
thereof  was  suspended  till  that  humility  which  had  been  be- 
fore as  a  veil  to  hide  and  conceal  majesty  were  laid  aside. 
After  his  rising  again  from  the  dead,  then  did  God  set  him  at 
his  right  hand  in  heavenly  places  §  fiur  above  all  principality, 
and  power,  and  might,  and  domination,  and  every  name  that 
is  named  not  in  this  world  only  but  also  in  that  which  is  to 
come,  and  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet  ||,  and  hath 
appointed  him  over  all  the  Head  to  the  Church  which  is  his 
body,  the  fulness  of  him  that  fiUeth  all  in  all.  The  sceptre  of 
which  spiritual  regiment  over  us  in  this  present  world  is  at 
the  length  to  be  yielded  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Father  which 
gave  it^  j  that  is  to  say  the  use  and  exercise  thereof  shall 
cease,  there  being  no  longer  on  earth  any  militant  Church  to 
govern.  This  government  therefore  he  exerciseth  both  as 
God  and  as  man,  as  God  by  essential  presence  with  all  things, 
as  Man  by  co-operation  with  that  which  essentially  is  present. 
Touching  the  manner  how  he  worketh  as  man  in  all  things ; 
the  principal  powers  of  the  soul  of  man  are  the  wiQ  and  un- 
derstanding, the  one  of  which  two  in  Christ  assenteth  unto  all 
things,  and  from  the  other  nothing  which  Deity  doth  work  is 
hidj  so  that  by  knowledge  and  assent  the  soul  of  Christ  is 
present  with  all  thingps  which  the  Deity  of  Christ  worketh. 

[9.]  And  even  the  body  of  Christ  itself,  although  the  defi- 
nite limitation  thereof  be  most  sensible,  doth  notwithstanding 

*  Luke  xxi.  27.  f  Acts  iii.  3i.  %  Epbes.  iv.  9. 

i  Ephes.  i.  20-33.  II  Psalm  viii.  6;  Heb.  it.  8.     %  i  Cor.  zr.  24. 
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admit  in  some  sort  a  kind  of  infinite  and  unlimited  presence  book  r. 
likewise.  For  his  body  being  a  part  of  that  nature  which  — '  ^''**' 
whole  nature  is  presently  joined  unto  Deity  wheresoever 
Deity  is^  it  foUoweth  that  his  bodily  substance  hath  every 
where  a  presence  of  true  conjunction  with  Deity.  And  foras* 
much  as  it  is  by  virtue  of  that  conjunction  made  the  body  of 
the  Son  of  God^  by  whom  also  it  was  made  a  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  this  giveth  it  a  presence  of  force  and 
efficacy  throughout  all  generations  of  men.  Albeit  therefore 
nothing  be  actually  infinite  in  svistance  but  Grod  only  in  that 
he  is  God,  nevertheless  as  every  number  is  infinite  by  possi« 
bility  of  addition,  and  every  line  by  possibility  of  extension 
infinite,  so  there  is  no  stint  which  can  be  set  to  the  value  or 
merit  of  the  sacrificed  body  of  Christ,  it  hath  no  measured  cer- 
tainty of  limits,  bounds  of  efficacy  unto  life  it  knoweth  nonCj 
but  is  also  itself  infinite  injpoeeibility  of  application. 

Which  things  indifferently  every  way  considered,  that  gra- 
cious promise  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  concerning 
presence  with  his  to  the  very  end  of  the  world,  I  see  no  cause 
but  that  we  may  well  and  safely  interpret  he  doth  perform 
both  as  God  by  essential  presence  of  Deity,  and  as  Man  in 
that  order,  sense,  and  meaning,  which  hath  been  shewed. 

LVI.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  Person  and  of  the  The  union 
presence  of  Christ.  Participation  is  that  mutual  inward  hold  ^J^c^p^, 
which  Christ  hath  of  us  and  we  of  him,  in  such  sort  that  each  tion  which 

111   t\ft ^TT Gdl 

possesseth  other  by  way  of  special  interest,  property,  and  in-  Christ  and 
herent  copulation.  For  plainer  explication  whereof  we  may  the  Church 
from  that  which  hath  been  before  sufficiently  proved  assume  in  this  pre- 
to  our  purpose  these  two  principles,  '^  That  every  original  aent  world. 
"  cause  imparteth  itself  imto  those  things  which  come  of  it  /' 
and  "  whatsoever  taketh  being  from  any  other,  the  same  is 
f'  after  a  sort  in  that  which  giveth  it  being.^' 

[2.]  It  followeth  hereupon  that  the  Son  of  God  being  light 
of  light,  must  needs  be  also  light  in  light  *,  The  Persons  of 
the  Godhead,  by  reason  of  the  unity  of  their  substance,  do  as 
necessarily  remain  one  within  another,  as  they  are  of  neces* 

*  ''  In  the  bosom  of  the  Father/'  "  corporea  generatio,  nee  in  divisio- 

John  i.  18.  "  Ecce  dico  alium  esse  "  nem  cadit  ubi  qui  nascitur  ne- 

"  Patrem  et  alium  Filium ;  non  di-  "  quaquam  a  generante  separatur." 

"  visione  alium  sed  distioctione."  Ruffin.  io  Symbol,  [c.  6.  p.  19.  ad 

TertuU.  contra  Prax.  [c.  o.]  "  Nee  calc.  Cypr.  Fell.] 
"  in  numerum  pluralem  defluit  in- 
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BOOK  v.  sit  J  to  be  distmeoislied  one  from  another^  beoaiue  two  are  tlfee 
'  issue  of  one,  and  one  the  offiipring  of  the  other  two,  only  of 
three  one  not  growing  out  of  any  othw.  And  sith  they  all 
are  but  one  Otoi  in  number,  one  indivisible  essence  or  sub- 
stance, their  distinction  cannot  possibly  admit  separation.  For 
how  should  that  subsist  solitarily  by  itself  which  hath  no  sub- 
stance but  individually  the  very  same  whereby  others  subsist 
with  it ;  seeing  that  the  multiplication  of  substances  in  parti- 
eularis  necessarily  required  to  make  those  things  subsist  apart 
which  have  the  selfsame  general  nature,  and  the  Persons 
of  that  Trinity  are  not  three  partdeular  substances  to  whom  one 
general  nature  is  common,  but  three  that  subsist  by  one  sub- 
stance which  itself  is  particular,  yet  they  all  three  have  it,  and 
their  several  ways  of  having  it  are  that  which  maketh  their 
personal  distinction  ?  The  Father  therefore  is  in  the  Son,  and 
the  Son  in  him,  they  both  in  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  in  both 
them.  So  that  the  Father^s  offspring,  which  is  the  Son,  re- 
maineth  eternally  in  the  Father ;  the  Father  eternally  also  in 
the  Son,  no  way  severed  or  divided  by  reason  of  the  sole  and 
single  unity  of  their  substance.  The  Son  in  the  Father  as 
light  in  that  light  out  of  which  it  floweth  without  8q>aration ; 
the  Father  in  the  Son  as  light  in  that  light  which  it  canseth 
and  leaveth  not.  And  because  in  this  respect  his  eternal  bdmg 
is  of  the  Father,  which  eternal  being  is  his  life,  therefore  he 
by  the  Father  liveth. 

[3.]  Again,  sith  all  things  do  accordingly  love  their  offspring 
as  themselves  are  more  or  less  contained  in  it,  he  which 
is  thus  the  only-begotten,  must  needs  be  in  this  d^ree 
the  only-beloved  of  the  Father.  He  therefore  which  is  in 
the  Father  by  eternal  derivation  of  being  and  life  from  him, 
must  needs  be  in  him  through  an  eternal  affection  of  love. 

[4.]  His  Incarnation  causeth  him  also  as  man  to  be  now  in 
the  Father,  and  the  Father  to  be  in  him.  For  in  that  he  is 
man,  he  receiveth  life  from  the  Father  as  from  the  fountain  of 
that  ever  living  Deity,  which  in  the  person  of  the  Word  hath 
combined  itself  with  manhood,  and  doth  thereunto  impart 
such  life  as  to  no  other  creature  besides  him  is  communicated. 
In  which  consideration  likewise  the  love  of  the  Father  towards 
him  is  more  than  it  can  be  towards  any  other  *,  neither  can 
any  attain  unto  that  perfection  of  love  which  he  beareth 
*  Luke  iii.  33 ;  John  iii.  34,  35 ;  v.  30;  z.  17. 
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towards  his  heavenly  Father*.  "Wherefore  God  is  not  so  in  book  t. 
any,  nor  any  so  in  God  as  Christ,  whetiier  we  consider  him  as  — '• — ^ 
the  personal  Word  of  God,  or  as  the  natural  Son  of  man. 

[5.]  All  other  things  that  are  of  God  have  God  in  them 
and  he  them  in  himself  likewise.  Yet  because  their  substance 
and  his  wholly  differeth,  their  coherence  and  communion 
either  with  him  or  amongst  themselves  is  in  no  sort  like  unto 
that  before-mentioned. 

God  hath  bis  influence  into  the  very  essence  of  all  things, 
without  which  influence  of  Deity  supporting  them  their  utter 
annihilation  could  not  choose  but  follow.  Of  him  all  things 
have  both  received  their  first  being  and  their  continuance 
to  be  that  which  they  are.  All  things  are  therefore  partakers 
of  God,  they  are  his  ofispring,  his  inflyence  is  in  them,  and  the 
personal  wisdom  of  God  is  for  that  very  cause  said  to  excel  in 
nimbleness  or  agility,  to  f  pierce  into  all  intellectual,  pure,  and 
subtile  spirits,  to  go  through  all,  and  to  reach  unto  every 
thing  which  is.  Otherwise,  how  diould  the  same  wisdom  be 
that  which  supporteth,  beareth  up|,  and  sustaineth  all? 

Whatsoever  God  doth  work,  the  hands  of  all  three  Persons 
are  jointly  and  equally  in  it  according  to  the  order  of  that 
connexion  whereby  they  each  depend  upon  other.  And  there- 
fore albeit  in  that  respect  the  Father  be  first,  the  Son  next, 
the  Spirit  last,  and  consequently  nearest  unto  every  e^Bct 
which  groweth  from  all  three,  nevertheless,  they  all  being  of 
one  essence,  are  likewise  all  of  one  efficacy.  Dare  any  man 
unless  he  be  ignorant  altogether  how  inseparable  the  Persons 
of  the  Trinity  are,  persuade  himself  that  every  of  them  may 
have  their  sole  and  several  possessions,  or  that§  we  being 
not  partakers  of  all,  can  have  fellowship  with  any  one  ?  The 
Father  as  Goodness,  the  Son  as  Wisdom,  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  Power  do  all  concur  in  every  particular  outwardly  issuing 
from  that  one  only  glorious  Deity  which  they  all  are.  For 
that  which  moveth  God  to  work  is  goodness,  and  that  which 
ordereth  his  work  is  Wisdom,  and  that  which  perfecteth 
his  work  is  Power.  All  things  which  God  in  their  times  and 
seasons  hath  brought  forth  were  eternally  and  before  all  tines 
in  God,  as  a  work  unbegun  is  in  the  artificer  which  after- 
ward bringeth  it  unto  efiect.     Herefore  whatsoever  we  do 

*  John  xiv.  31 ;  xv.  10.  J  Heb.  i.  3. 

t  Wisd.  vii.  23.  §  John  xiv.  23. 
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the  bowels  of  divine  Mercy,  written  in  the  book  of  eternal 

Wisdom,  and  held  in  the  hands  of  omnipotent  Power,  the 
first  foundations  of  the  world  being  as  jet  unlaid. 

So  that  all  things  which  God  hath  made  are  in  that  respect 
the  o&pring  of  Ood^,  thej  are  in  him  as  effects  in  their 
highest  cause,  he  likewise  actually  is  in  them,  the  assistance  and 
influence  of  his  Deity  is  their  li/ef, 

[6.]  Let  hereunto  saving  efficacy  be  added,  and  it  bringeth 
forth  a  special  offspring  amongst  men,  containing  them  to 
whom  God  hath  himself  given  the  gracious  and  amiable  name 
of  sons  X'  ^e  are  by  nature  the  sons  of  Adam.  When  God 
created  Adam  he  created  us,  and  as  many  as  are  descended 
from  Adam  have  in  themselves  the  root  out  of  which  they 
spring.  The  sons  of  God  we  neither  are  all  nor  any  one  of  us 
otherwise  than  only  by  grace  and  favour.  The  sons  of  God 
have  God's  own  natural  Son  as  a  second  Adam§  from 
heaven,  whose  race  and  progeny  they  are  by  spiritual  and 
heavenly  birth.  God  therefore  loving  eternally  his  Son,  he 
must  needs  eternally  in  him  have  loved  and  preferred  before 
all  others  them  which  are  spiritually  sithence  descended  and 
sprung  out  of  him  ||.  These  were  in  Grod  as  in  their  Saviour, 
and  not  as  in  their  Creator  only.  It  was  the  purpose  of  his 
saving  Goodness,  his  saving  Wisdom,  and  his  saving  Power 
which  inclined  itself  towards  them. 

[7.]  They  which  thus  were  in  God  eternally  by  their  in- 
tended  admission  to  life,  have  by  vocation  or  adoption  Grod 
actually  now  in  them,  as  the  artificer  is  in  the  work  which  his 
hand  doth  presently  frame.  Life  as  all  other  gifts  and  benefits 
groweth  originally  from  the  Father,  and  cometh  not  to  us  but 
by  the  Son^,  nor  by  the  Son  to  any  of  us  in  particular 
but  through  the  Spirit**.  For  this  cause  the  Apostle  wisheth 
to  the  church  of  Corinth,  ''  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
"  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy 
''  Ghosttt-^'  Which  three  St.  Peter  comprehendeth  in  one, 
"  The  participation  of  divine  NatureJt-''  We  are  therefore  in 
God  through  Christ  eternally  according  to  that  intent  and 

•  Acts  xvii.  28,  20.  %  I  John  v.  11. 

t  John  i.  4, 10 ;  Isai.  xl.  3(J,  ♦♦  Rom.  viii.  10. 

t  I  John  iii.  i.  ft  a  Cor.  xiii.  13. 

§  I  Cop.  XV.  47.  j  j  2  Pet.  L  4, 
II  Ephes.  i.3,4. 
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purpose  whereby  we  were  ehosen  to  be  made  his  in  this  book  v. 
present  world  before  the  world  itself  was  made^  we  are  in  God  — '• — ^ 
through  the  knowledge  which  is  had  of  us^  and  the  love  which 
is  borne  towards  us  from  everlasting.  But  in  God  we  actually 
are  no  longer  than  only  from  the  time  of  our  actual  adoption  . 
into  the  body  of  his  true  Churchy  into  the  fellowship  of  his 
children.  For  his  Church  he  knoweth  and  loveth,  so  that 
they  which  are  in  the  Church  are  thereby  known  to  be  in  him. 
Our  being  in  Christ  by  eternal  foreknowledge  saveth  us  not 
without  our  actual  and  real  adoption  into  the  fellowship  of  his 
saints  in  this  present  world.  For  in  him  we  actually  are  by 
our  actual  incorporation  into  that  society  which  hath  him  for 
their  Head  *,  and  doth  make  together  with  him  one  Body^  (he 
and  they  in  that  respect  having  one  name  f^)  for  which  cause^ 
by  virtue  of  this  mystical  conjunction^  we  are  of  him  and 
in  him  even  as  though  our  very  flesh  and  bones  should 
be  made  continuate  with  his  %.  We  are  in  Christ  because 
he  §  knoweth  and  loveth  us  even  as  parts  of  himself.  No 
mak  actuaUy  is  in  him  but  they  in  whom  he  actually  is.  For 
"  he  which  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life  ||."  "I 
^^  am  the  vine  and  you  are  the  branches :  he  which  abideth  in 
^'  me  and  I  in  him  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit  ;^'  but 
the  branch  severed  from  the  vine  withereth^f.  We  are  there- 
fore adopted  sons  of  God  to  eternal  life  by  participation  of 
the  only-begotten  Son  of  God^  whose  life  is  the  well-spring 
and  cause  of  ours**. 

It  is  too  cold  an  interpretation^  whereby  some  men  expound 
our  being  in  Christ  to  import  nothing  else^  but  only  that  the 
selfsame  nature  which  maketh  us  to  be  men^  is  in  him^  and 
maketh  him  man  as  we  are.  For  what  man  in  the  world  is 
there  which  hath  not  so  far  forth  communion  with  Jesus 
Christ  ?  It  is  not  this  that  can  sustain  the  weight  of  such 
sentences  as  speak  of  the  mystery  of  our  coherence  ft  with 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Church  is  in  Christ  as  Eve  was  in  Adam, 
Yea  by  grace  we  are  every  of  us  in  Christ  and  in  his  Churchy 
as  by  nature  we  are  in  those  our  first  parents.  God  made 
Eve  of  the  lib  of  Adam.     And  his  Church  he  frameth  out 

*  Col.  ii.  10.  §  John  zv.  9.  **  John  ziv.  19 ;  Ephes.  v.  93. 

t  I  Cor.  xii.  13.       II  I  John  y.  la.       ft  John  ziv.  30;  zv.  4. 
i  Ephes.  V.  ^.       %  John  zv.  5, 6. 
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BOOK  V.  of  the  very  fleshy  the  very  wounded  and  bleeding  side  of  the 

Son  of  man.     His  body  crucified  and  his  blood  shed  for  the 

life  of  the  worlds  are  the  tme  elements  of  that  heavenly 
beings  which  maketh  us  such  as  himself  is  of  whom  we  come  *. 
For  which  cause  the  words  of  Adam  may  be  fitly  the  words  of 
Christ  concerning  his  Church,  "  flesh  of  my  flesh,  and  bone 
"  of  my  bones/'  a  true  native  extract  out  of  mine  own  body. 
So  that  in  him  even  according  to  his  manhood  we  according  to 
our  heavenly  being  are  as  branches  in  that  root  out  of  which 
they  grow. 

To  all  things  he  is  life,  and  to  men  light  f,  09  ^  San  of  God; 
to  the  Church  both  life  and  light  eternal  %  by  being  made 
the  Son  of  Man  for  us,  and  by  being  in  us  a  Saviour,  whether 
we  respect  him  as  God,  or  as  man.  Adam  is  in  us  as  an 
original  cause  of  our  nature,  and  of  that  corruption  of  nature 
which  causeth  death,  Christ  as  the  cause  original  of  restoration 
to  life  § ;  the  person  of  Adam  is  not  in  us,  but  his  nature,  and 
the  corruption  of  his  nature  derived  into  all  men  by  propaga- 
tion ;  Christ  having  Adam's  nature  as  we  have,  but  incorrupt, 
deiiveth  not  nature  but  incorruption  and  that  immediately 
from  his  own  person  into  all  that  belong  unto  him.  As 
therefore  we  are  really  partakers  of  the  body  of  sin  and  death 
received  from  Adam,  so  except  we  be  truly  partakers  of  Christ, 
and  as  really  possessed  of  his  Spirit,  all  we  speak  of  eternal  life 
is  but  a  dream. 

[8.]  That  which  quickeneth  us  is  the  Spirit  of  the  second 
Adam  ||,  and  his  flesh  that  wherewith  he  quickeneth.  That 
which  in  him  made  our  nature  uncorrupt,  was  the  union 
of  his  Deity  with  our  nature.  And  in  that  respect  the 
sentence  of  death  and  condemnation  which  only  taketh  hold 
upon  sinful  flesh,  could  no  way  possibly  extend  unto  him. 
This  caused  his  voluntary  death  for  others  to  prevail  with 
God,  and  to  have  the  force  of  an  expiatoiy  sacrifice.  The 
blood  of  Christ  as  the  Apostle  witnesseth  doth  therefore  take 
away  sin,  because  '^  through  the  eternal  Spirit  he  o£Pered  him- 
'^  self  unto  God  without  spotlf.''  That  which  sanctified  our 
nature  in  Christ,  that  which  made  it  a  sacrifice  available 
to  take  away  sin,  is  the  same  which  quickeneth  it,  raised 

*  I  Cor.  XV.  48.  J  John  vi.  57.  ||  i  Cor.  xv.  aa,  45, 

t  John  i.  [4 — 9.]  I  Heb.  v.  9.  IT  Heb.  ix.  14. 
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it  out  of  the  grave  after  deaths  and  exalted  it  unto  glory,  book  v. 
Seeing  therefore  that  Christ  is  in  us  ajs  a  quickening  Spirit,  — '- — — 
the  first  degree  of  communion  with  Christ  must  needs  consist 
in  the  participation  of  his  Spirit,  which  Cyprian  in  that  respect 
well  termeth  ffermanissimam  societatem  *,  the  highest  and  truest 
society  that  can  be  between  man  and  him  which  is  both  God 
and  man  in  one. 

[9.)  These  things  St.  Cyril  duly  considering  t,  reproveth 
their  speeches  which  taught  that  only  the  deity  of  Christ 
is  the  vine  whereupon  we  by  faith  do  depend  as  branches, 
and  that  neither  his  flesh  nor  our  bodies  are  comprised  in 
this  resemblance.  For  doth  any  man  doubt  but  that  even 
from  the  flesh  of  Christ  our  very  bodies  do  receive  that 
life  which  shall  make  them  glorious  at  the  latter  day,  and 
for  which  they  are  already  accounted  parts  of  his  blessed 
body  ?  Our  corruptible  bodies  could  never  live  the  life  they 
shall  live,  were  it  not  that  here  they  are  joined  with  his 
body  which  is  incorruptible,  and  that  his  is  in  ours  as  a  cause  of 
immortality,  a  cause  by  removing  through  the  death  and  merit 
of  his  own  flesh  that  which  hindered  the  life  of  ours.  Christ 
is  therefore  both  as  God  and  as  man  that  true  vine  whereof  we 
both  spiritually  and  corporaUy  are  branches.  The  mixture  of 
his  bodily  substance  with  ours  is  a  thing  which  the  ancient 
Fathers  disclaim  %.  Yet  the  mixture  of  his  flesh  with  ours 
they  speak  of,  to  signify  what  our  very  bodies  through  mystical 
conjunction  §  receive  &om  that  vital  eflficacy  which  we  know 
to  be  in  his :  and  from  bodily  mixtures  they  borrow  divers 
similitudes  rather  to  declare  the  truth,  than  the  manner  of 
coherencebetween  his  sacred  and  the  sanctified  bodies  of  saints  ||. 


♦  Cypr.  de  Coena  Dom.  c.  6.  [p. 
40.  ad  ado.  ed.  Fell.] 

t  Cyril,  in  Joan.  lib.  z.  cap.  13. 
[t.  iv.  86a.] 

X  "  Nostra  quippe  et  ipaius  con- 
"junctio  nee  miscet  penonas  nee 
'*  unit  substantias,  sed  affectus  con- 
*'  sociat  et  confoederat  voluntates." 
Cypr.  de  Ccen.  Dom.  [c.  6.] 
§  "Quomodo  dicuDt  caniem  in 
oorruptionem  devenireetnon  per- 
cipere  vitaro»  que  a  corpore  Do- 
mini et  sanffume  aliturr'  Iren. 
lib.  iv.  advers.  Hseres.  c.  34.  [p.  327.] 
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II  "  Unde  considerandum  est  non 
solum  ax^irti  seu  conformitate 
'*  affectionum,  Christum  in  nobis 
esse,  verum  etiam  participatione 
naturali:  quemadmodum  si  quia 
igne  liquefactam  ceram  alii  cene 
similiter  Uquefactse  ita  miscuerit 
ut  unum  quid  ex  utrisque  factum 
"  videatur;  nccommunicationeCoiw 
"  poris  et  Sanguinis  Christi  ipse  in 
"  nobis  est  et  nos  in  ipso."  Cyril, 
in  Joan.  lib.  z.  cap.  13.  [t.  iv. 
863  B.] 
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BOOK  V.  [to.]  Thus  mucli  no  Christian  man  will  deny,  that  when 
— '• — '—^  Christ  sanctified  his  owli  flesh,  giving  as  God  and  taking 
as  man  the  H0I7  Ghost,  he  did  not  this  for  himself  only  bnt 
for  our  sakes,  that  the  grace  of  sanctification  and  life  which 
was  first  received  in  him  might  pass  from  him  to  his  whole 
race  as  malediction  came  from  Adam  unto  all  mankind. 
Howbeit,  because  the  work  of  his  Spirit  to  those  effects  is  in 
us  prevented  by  sin  and  death  possessing  us  before,  it  is  of 
necessity  that  as  well  our  present  sanctification  unto  newness 
of  life,  as  the  future  restoration  of  our  bodies  should  presup- 
pose a  participation  of  the  grace,  efficacy,  merit  or  virtue  of 
his  body  and  blood,  without  which  foundation  first  laid  there 
is  no  place  for  those  other  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  to 
ensue.     So  that  Christ  imparteth  plainly  himself  by  degrees. 

It  pleaseth  him  in  mercy  to  account  himself  incomplete  and 
maimed  without  us  ^.  But  most  assured  we  are  that  we  aU 
receive  of  his  fulness  f,  because  he  is  in  us  as  a  moving  and 
WQrking  cause;  from  which  many  blessed  effects  are  really 
found  to  ensue,  and  that  in  sundry  both  kinds  and  degrees, 
all  tending  to  eternal  happiness.  It  must  be  confessed  that  of 
Christ,  working  as  a  Creator,  and  a  Governor  of  th^  world  by 
providence,  all  are  partakers ;  not  all  partakers  of  that  grace 
whereby  he  inhabiteth  whom  he  saveth. 

Again,  as  he  dwelleth  not  by  grace  in  all,  so  neither  doth 
he  equally  work  in  all  them  in  whom  he  dwelleth.  "  Whence 
"  is  it  (saith  St.  Augustine  %)  that  some  be  holier  than  others 
"  are,  but  because  God  doth  dweU  in  some  more  plentifully 
'*  than  in  others  ?^^ 

And  because  the  divine  substance  of  Christ  is  equally  in 
all,  his  human  substance  equally  distant  from  all,  it  appeareth 
that  the  participation  of  Christ  wherein  there  are  many  degrees 
and  differences,  must  needs  consist  in  such  effects  as  being 
derived  from  both  natures  of  Christ  really  into  us,  are  made 
our  own,  and  we  by  having  them  in  us  are  truly  said  to  have 
him  from  whom  they  come,  Christ  also  more  or  less  to  inhabit 

♦  Ephes.  i.  33.    "  Ecclesia  com-        t  [St.  John  i.  16.] 
"  plementum  e\uB  qui  imulet  omnia        j  Aug.  Epist.  57.  [al.  187.  c.  5. 

"  in   omnibus.'^'    T6  ir\rjpc»iui  rov  t.  ii.  683  C] 
irayra  cV  itmn  nXripovfuvov, 
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and  impart  himself  as  the  graces  are  fewer  or  more,  greater  book  v. 
or  smaller,  which  really  flow  into  us  from  Christ.  — ^ — '—1^ 

Christ  is  whole  with  the  whole  Church,  and  whole  with 
every  part  of  the  Church,  as  touching  his  Person,  which  can 
no  way  divide  itself,  or  be  possessed  by  degrees  and  portions. 
But  the  participation  of  Christ  importeth,  besides  the  presence 
of  Christ's  Person,  and  besides  the  mystical  copulation  thereof 
with  the  parts  and  members  of  his  whole  Church,  a  true  actual 
influence  of  grace  whereby  the  life  which  we  live  according  to 
godliness  is  his  *,  and  from  him  we  receive  those  perfections 
wherein  our  eternal  happiness  consisteth, 

[ti.]  Thus  we  participate  Christ  partly  by  imputation,  as    • 
when  those  things  which  he  did  and  suflered  for  us  are  im- 
puted unto  us  for  righteousness  f ;   partly  by  habitual  and 
realjnfusipiij  as  when  grace  is  inwardly  bestowed  while  we 
are  on  earth,  and  afterwards  more  fully  both  our  souls  and 
bodies  made  like  unto  his  in  glory.     The  first  thing  of  his  so 
infused  into  our  hearts  in  this  life  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ  % 
whereupon  because  the  rest  of  what  kind  soever  do  all  both 
necessarily  depend   and  infallibly  also   ensue,  therefore  the 
Apostles  term  it  sometime  the  seed  of  Grod  §,  sometime  the 
pledge  of  our  heavenly  inheritance  ||,  sometime  the  handsel 
or  earnest  of  that  which  is  to  come^.     From  hence  it  is  that 
they  which  belong  to  the  mystical  body  of  our  Saviour  Christ, 
and  be  in  number  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  divided   succes- 
sively by  reason  of  their  mortal  condition  into  many  genera- 
tions, are  notwithstanding  coupled  every  one  to  Christ  their 
Head  **,  and  all  unto  every  particular  person  amongst  them- 
selves tt>  inasmuch  as  the  same  Spirit,  which  anointed  the 
blessed  soul  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  doth  so  formalize,  unite 
and  actuate  his  whole  race,  as  if  both  he  and  they  were  so 
many  limbs  compacted  into  one  body,  by  being  quickened 
all  with  one  and  the  same  soul. 

[12.]  That  wherein  we  are  partakers  of  Jesus  Christ  by 
imputation,  agreeth  equally  unto  all  that  have  it.  For  it 
consisteth  in  such  acts  and  deeds  of  his  as  could  not  have 

*  Gal.  ii.  30.  II  Ephe8.i.i4. 

t  Isai.  liii.  5  5  Ephes.  i.  7.  IF  Rom.  viii.  33. 

X  Rom.  viii.  9 ;  Gal.  iv.  o.  •*  i  Cor.  xii.  37 ;  Ephes.  iv.  15. 

§  1  John  iii.  9.  ft  Rom.  xii.  5 ;  Epaes.  iv.  35. 
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— '■ veiy  time  belong  unto  any  other  but  to  him  from  whom  they 

came^  and  therefore  how  men  either  then  or  before  or  sithenoe 
should  be  made  partakers  of  them^  there  can  be  no  way 
imagined  but  only  by  imputation.  Again^  a  deed  must  either 
not  be  imputed  to  any^  but  rest  altogether  in  him  whose  it  is, 
or  if  at  all  it  be  imputed^  they  which  have  it  by  imputation 
must  have  it  such  as  it  is  whole.  So  that  degrees  being  neither 
in  the  personal  presence  of  Christy  nor  in  the  participation 
of  those  effects  which  are  ours  by  imputation  only^  it  resteth 
that  we  wholly  apply  them  to  the  participation  of  Christ's 
infused  grace^  although  even  in  this  kind  also  the  first 
beginning  of  life,  the  seed  of  God,  the  first-fruits  of  Christ's 
Spirit  be  without  latitude.  For  we  have  hereby  only  the 
being  of  the  Sons  of  God,  in  which  number  how  far  soever 
one  may  seem  to  excel  another,  yet  touching  this  that  all  are 
sons,  they  are  all  equals,  some  haply  better  sons  than  the  rest 
are,  but  none  any  more  a  son  than  another. 

[13.]  Thus  therefore  we  see  how  the  Father  is  in  the  Son, 
and  the  Son  in  the  Father ;  how  they  both  are  in  all  things, 
and  all  things  in  them;  what  communion  Christ  hath  with 
'  his  Church,  how  his  Church  and  every  member  thereof  is  in 
him  by  original  derivation,  and  he  personally  in  them  by  way 
of  mystical  association  wrought  through  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  they  that  are  his  receive  from  him,  and  together 
with  the  same  what  benefit  soever  the  vital  force  of  his  body 
and  blood  may  yield,  yea  by  steps  and  degrees  they  receive 
the  complete  measure  of  all  such  divine  gracCj  as  doth  sanc- 
tify and  save  throughout,  till  the^day  of  their  final  exaltation 
to  a  state  of  fellowship  in  glory,  with  him  whose  partakers 
they  are  now  in  those  things  that  tend  to  glory.  As  for 
any  mixture  of  the  substance  of  his  flesh  with  ours,  the  parti- 
cipation which  we  have  of  Christ  includeth  no  such  kind  of 
gross  surmise. 
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